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PREFACE 


This volume, which covers the period from May 8, 1924 to 
August 15, 1924, records Gandhiji’s effort to restore purpose and 
discipline to the National movement and the temporary failure of 
that effort. During his absence in jail from March 1922 to 
February 1924, the movement seemed to have drifted away from 
the basic principles of the Non-co-operation programme. For nearly 
three months after his release, Gandhiji studied the situation in 
the country from Juhu, in Bombay, where he was resting, and 
deliberated with other leaders on the two main issues of the day. 
Council-entry and Hindu-Muslim tension. Having formed his 
opinions, he expressed them towards the end of May (“State- 
ment to Associated Press of India,” pp. 109-11, and' “Hindu- 
Muslim Tension: Its Cause and Cure,” pp. 136-54), and put for- 
ward concrete proposals for making the Congress a better knit and 
more effective organization. In expressing his views, Gandhiji sin- 
cerely tried to be fair to every side, but probably the very frank- 
ness with which he tried to put the truth as he saw it before 
the country provoked some opposition. 

Gandhiji’s difference with the Swaraj Party, led by Motilal 
Nehru and G. R. Das, was one of fundamental principle. Per- 
mitted by the Delhi and Cocanada resolutions of the Congress, 
its members had entered the Councils while Gandhiji was in jail, 
and their action seemed to Gandhiji a violation of the very basis 
of the Non-co-operation programme accepted by the Congress in 
1920. )A^hcreas that programme was intended, through construc- 
tive activities and by adherence to truth and non-violence, to 
generate sufficient internal strength in the country to compel the 
British to htind over power, the Swarajist programme of obstruc- 
tion from within the Councils aimed purely at exerting pressure 
on the Government and ultimately relied upon British public 
opinion for securing the freedom of the country. By concentrating 
attention on agitation against the Government, it diverted people’s 
minds, Gandhiji felt, from the constructive programme and the 
task of bringing about a regeneration of national life through it. 
While, however, he disapproved of the Swarajist programme, as 
a realist Gandhiji recognized that Council-entry was a settled 
fact and tried to come to terms with the Swarajists and devise a 
compromise .which would .enable the Congress to function as a 
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homogeneous organization. He, thcrcrore, adopted an altitude of 
complete neutrality to the Swaraj Party, but Kought to put the 
Congress under the executive control of tUos(! wlio Ixdieved in 
devoting the energies and resources of the organization exclu- 
sively to the constructive programme. With this aim in view, he 
gave notice ol certain resolutions which he proposed Icj move 
at the meeting of the All-India Congr(!Ss Oommittc'e scheduled 
to be held at Ahmedabad at the end of June. The ellect of these 
resolutions would be to exclude members of the Swaraj Party from 
the representative and executive organs of the Congress. Gandhi- 
ji’s aim was not merely to introduce homogeneity in these bodies, 
but to ensure vigorous prosecution of the c.onstruelivc programme. 
His proposals, therefore, were intended to ensure “that appea- 
rance corresponded with reality”. The main proposal was that 
every member of the Congress <dect(!d to a representative or exe- 
cutive body of the organization should spin for at least half an hour 
daily and send every month to the All-India Khadi Board a fixed 
quantity ol well-spun, even yarn. This would make the Congress 
a truly mass organization by requiring its active memliers to 
identify themselves with the economic distress in the country. I'lie 
resolution was adopted by the All-India Congress Committee by 
a small majority, but Gandhiji felt the strength of the opposition 
from^ members of the Swaraj Party and himself proposed a modi- 
fication whereby the penalty clause was dropped. On the other 
resolutions, too, there was powerful opposition and two of them 
were amended to meet the point of view of the Swarajists. 

These resolutions were, as he explained, Gandliiji’s terms for 
resuming leadership of the national movement, “All the four 
resolutions then constitute my application for employment as gene- 
ral and lay down my qualifications and limitations’* (p. 2 6). 
But the outcome of the deliberations at the A.I.C.G, meeting 
made him pause and think. “Though, on all of the four resolutions 
I had the honour of moving, I had a majority in their favour, I 
must own that, according to my conception, I was defeated. 
The proceedings have been an eye-opener to me and I am now 
occupied in a diligent search from within” (p, 332;. Gandhiji 
wondered whether he was doing right in co-operating with those 
who disagreed with his fundamental principles. “I kept asking 
myself, 'Could right ever come out of wrong? Was I not co- 
operating with evil?’ ” His anguish is evident from this confes- 
sion: “It takes much to make me weep. I try to suppress tears even 
when there is occasion for them. But, in spite of all my efforts 
I to be brave, I broke down utterly” (p, 337). It was not the oppo- 
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sition to his resolutions so much as the lack of seriousness in the 
proceedings which so strongly moved Gandhiji. 

Though “defeated and humbled”, Gandhiji strove to find a 
method of working in harmony, if not co-operation, with the 
Swarajists. He did not want them to retire from the Councils 
against their conviction, merely through fear of public opinion. 
Writing to Motilal Nehru on August 9, 1924, he said: “ . . . I 
was prepared to facilitate your securing the Congress machinery, 
actually assisting you to do so. . . . Short of my coming into 
your programme, I would like to place myself at your disposal” 
(p. 536). In a second letter, on August 15, he explained that he 
did not “want to be mixed up with the Councils’ programme”. 
With him in the Congress, this programme should be out of it. Or 
if the Swarajists were to take it up in the Congress, he himself 
should be practically out of it. He would gladly occupy the 
place he did during 1915-18. His purpose was not to weaken the 
power of the Swarajists, nor certainly to embarrass them (p. 578). 
He was afraid that the inconclusive struggle between the No- 
changers, those who advocated scrupulous adherence to the ori- 
ginal Congress resolution on Non-co-operation, and the Swarajists 
at the A.I.C.C. meeting in Ahmedabad would be resumed at the 
annual session of the Congress in December. “The more I think of 
it, the more my soul rises against a battle for power at Belgaum” 
(p. 578). He pleaded with the No-changers to surrender control 
of the executive bodies to the Swarajists, wherever necessary, to 
avoid bitter fighting in the Congress and advised them to con- 
centrate their energies on constructive work, especially on propa- 
gation of khadi (pp. 471-3). 

Gandhiji himself took every opportunity, in Toung India and 
Navajivan, to exhort readers to take up spinning, and gave detailed 
publicity to the khadi work being done in different parts of the 
country. He proposed spinning as full-time employment even for 
prisoners. Addressing students and teachers of national schools 
on several occasions, he urged them to give more and more 
of their time to khadi work, and suggested that spinning should 
be introduced as a compulsory activity in national schools. In a 
series of speeches at the National Schools’ Conference at Ahmeda- 
bad, in the first week of August, he set down at length his views on 
national education and the role of teachers. 

Hindu-Muslim tension was another problem which weighed 
heavily on Gandhiji’s mind at this time. During the heyday of 
the Non-co-operation movement in 1921, the two communities 
were almost within sight of achieving real unity, but, after the 
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deposition of the Khalifa, the bond of common interest provitlod 
by the Khilafat agitation weakened and, daring the two yeai's ol“ 
Gandhiji’s imprisonment, distrust gnw up between the leaders 
of the two communities. There were riots in sevtaal parts ol' th<' 
country. Gandhiji analysed the causes of the laft in “Hindn-Mnslitn 
Tension: Its Cause and Cure,” (pp. 13(i-54). As he I'xplained, 
behind the tangible, local causes for the conllie.ts was tlie spirit 
of violence which had grown in the country in revulsion against 
the half-hearted acceptance of non-viok^nee as a policy tinring 
the Non-co-operation movement. In Tottfi}' India, he 

summarized the long statement on “the greatest of all tpiestitnis 
for the Indian patriot” (pp. 18B-00). Gandhi ji’s elkiits served 
however only to provoke angry protests Ironi l)oth camps. Health 
permitting, he planned with the Ali Brothers to tour tlu> country 
to restore, harmony between the two comnmnitii-s, hut the plan 
did not materialize. H<‘lplcss to improve the prevailing atmos- 
phere, Gandhiji w!is led laka- to undertake a s<'ir-purllicatc)ry fast 
of 21 days in Delhi. 

A local issue of some importance to which Gandhiji gave 
considerable attention was the sulyagraha in Vaikoin, in the 
Travancorc State, where reformers hud started a movement to 
secure to the untouchable communities the right U» use a public 
road leading to a Hindu temple. The cause was dear to Gandhiji 
and he readily lent it his moral supijort, guiding the campaign 
from a distance from week to week. He was sinxious that it slnnild 
remain a local movement and an aifair cxelusively of Hindus, and 
also that the means employed should he strictly consistent with the 
basic principles of satyagraha, that is, of voluntary suircring aimed 
at bringing about a change of heart in the opponents. He felt that, 
judged from this stand-point, the satyagraha in Vaikom was 
“crossing the limits” (p. 7); and publicly disapproved <if some of 
its features. The issues arc discussed at some length in “Interview 
to Vaikom. Deputation” (pp. 90-4). He counselled patience and 
moderation to the reformers so as not to alienate the orthodox 
Hindus in the State and elsewhere. Gandhiji, likewise, urged public 
workers in Kathiawar to exercise self-restraint in organizing poli- 
tical activities in the Indian States of their region. He pointed out 
that the evils of these Stales were the results of the Britislj system, 
and that their subjects could not undertake the burden ol' freeing the 
Princes from the control of the British Government unless the latter 
themselves desired such freedom. At the same time, he held that 
there could be no satyagraha in the Princely States in order to win 
swaraj for India (p. 246). He advised the proposed Kathiawar 
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Political Conference to concentrate its efforts on improving the 
relationship between the Rulers and their subjects and promoting 
the economic, political and moral progress of the latter. This 
remained till the last Gandhiji’s attitude to the problems of Indian 
States. 

Among the contents of this volume is the scries: “My Jail 
Experiences”. Gandhiji discussed in some of them important 
issues of jail reform, like the need for a scientific classification of 
prisoners based on humanitarian considerations and the possibility 
of making the jails economically self-supporting by employing the 
prisoners on the right kind of work. The story of Gandhiji’s 
efforts to persuade the Government to let him see the Mulshi Peta 
prisoners and plead with them, to change their attitude to jail 
discipline, is a little drama, with a happy end, on the application of 
the method of satyagraha. Major Jones, the Jail Superintendent, 
admitted that “this was the cleanest hunger-strike he had 
witnessed” (p. 98). 

But more interesting still are the lively sketches of the convict- 
officers who were successively appointed to watch over Gandhiji 
and his companions in jail. The enthusiasm with which these por- 
traits arc drawn is enough to show that Gandhiji’s human relations 
with men in authority playing their roles were “uniformly happy”. 

An article in jVavajivan in a refreshingly personal strain 
reveals the nature of the religious feeling which filled his inner 
being. In “Lack or Excess of Love?” (pp. 196-8), he answered 
the objections of a pious correspondent. Though Gandhiji 
often asserted that God was Truth, and later, that Truth was God, 
and based his ethical principles on this abstract concept of God, 
his own inner life was informed with the sentiment of personal 
bhakti which he had imbibed from the Vaishnava atmosphere 
in which he had grown up as a child. Rama was his iskta 
devata, the chosen form of godhead, to whom he had surrendered 
himself in love. “Rama has now come into my home. I know 
that He would frown on me if I spoke to Him as ‘Yuu’. To 
me — an orphan without mother, father, brother— -Rama is all in 
all. . . . My life is His. In Him I live. ... In the Bhangi and 
the Brahmin I sec the same Rama and to them both I bow” 
(p. 197). Though, as a rational being, Gandhiji believed and said 
that Rama and Khuda and God signified the same Essence, his 
heart responded most naturally to his beloved Rama and he 
never tired of writing about the magic of His Name. 




NOTE TO THE READER 


In reproducing English material, every endeavour has been 
made to adhere strictly to the original. Obvious typographical 
errors have been corrected and words abbreviated in the text 
generally spelt out. Variant spellings of names have, however, 
been retained as in the original. 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editors. 
Quoted passages, where these are in English, have been set up in 
small type and printed with an indent. Indirect reports of speeches 
and interviews, as also passages which are not by Gandhiji, have 
been set up in small type. In reports of speeches and interviews 
slight changes and omissions, where necessary, have been made 
in passages not attributed to Gandhiji. 

While translating from Gujarati and Hindi, efforts have been 
made to achieve fidelity and also readability in English. Where 
English translations arc available, they have been used with such 
changes as were necessary to bring them into conformity with the 
original. 

The date of an item has been indicated at the top right-hand 
comer; if the original is undated, the inferred date is supplied 
within square brackets, the reasons being given where necessary. 
The date given at the end of an item alongside the source is 
that of publication. The writings are placed under the date of 
publication except where they carry a date line or where the date 
of writing has special significance and is ascertainable. 

References to Volume I of this series are to the August 1958 
edition. References to An Autobiography cite only the Part and 
Chapter, in view of the varying pagination in different editions. 

In the source-line, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in the Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmedabad; G.N. 
refers to those available in the Gandhi .Smarak Nidhi and 
Sangrahalaya, New Delhi; C.W. denotes documents secured by 
the Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Appendices provide background material relevant to the 
text. A list of sources and a chronology for the period covered by 
the volume are also provided at the end. 
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MtJAJL EXPERIENCES - IV' 
‘Political’ Prisoners 




“We do not make any distinction between political and other 
prisoners. Surely you do not want any such distinction to be 
made in your favour?” Thus said Sir Grcorgc Lloyd® when he 
visited the Yeravda Jail about the end of the last year. He said 
that in reply to an inadvertent use made by me of the adjective 
‘political’. I ought to have known better. For I was fully aware 
of the Governor’s distaste for that word. And yet, strange to say, 
the history tickets of most of us were marked ‘political’. When I 
remarked upon the anomaly, I was told by the then Superinten- 
dent that the distinction was private and was intended only for the 
guidance of the authorities. We, the prisont;rs, were to ignore it, 
for we could not base any claim upon it. * 

I have reproduced Sir George Lloyd’s language word for 
word so far as I can remember. / There is a sting about what Sir 
George Lloyd said. And it was so gratuitous. For he knew that 
I was asking for no favours and no distinction. Circumstances 
had3 brought about a general discussion. But tlu; idea wa.<» to tell 
me, “You are no better than the rest in the <;yo of the law and tJic 
administration.” And yet the painful inconsi.stency wa.s that tlio 
very time that the distinction was, without any occasion for it 
combated in theory, it was mtidc in practice. Only, in the majol 
rity of cases, it was made against the political prisoners. 

T Asa matter of fact, it is impossible to avoid making distinctitms 
If the human factor were not ignored, it would be necessary to 
understand a prisoner’s habits of life, and model his life accordingly 
in the prisons. It is not a question of distinguishing between rich 

educated and uneducated, but between 
modes of life these antecedents have developed in them. As uirainst 
the inevitable recognition of the existing fact, it has been umed 
that the men who commit crimes should know that tlic law is no 
respecter of persons, and that it is the same to the law whether a 
nch mm or a graduate or a labourer commits theft, Tliis « a 
ptrvemon of a «ouod kw. If it it really the stme to the law a! U 

J For the first three artides of this series, vidt Vol. XXIII 

Governor of Bombay; for Gandhiji's letter to Wm rcKardinff nrli«n-- 
classification, vul« Vol. XXIII, pp. 173-i, regarumg prUoner 

® The source has "has”. 
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should be, each will get the treatment according to his capacity for 
suffering. To give thirty stripes to a delicately-built thief and as 
many to an able-bodied one would be not impartiality but vindic- 
tiveness towards the delicate one and probably indulgence to the 
able-bodied. Similarly to expect, say, Pandit Motilalji* to sleep on 
a rough coir-mat spread on hard floor is additional punishment, 
not equality of treatment. 

If the human factor was introduced into the administration 
of the jails, the ceremony on admission would be different from 
what it is today. Finger-impressions would undoubtedly be taken, 
a record of past offences would find its place in the register. But 
there will be, in addition, particulars about the prisoner’s habits 
and mode of life. Not distinction but classification is perhaps the 
word that better describes the necessary method which the autho- 
rities, if they would treat prisoners as human beings, must recognize. 
Some kind of classification there already is. For instance, there 
are circles wherein prisoners are housed in batches in long cells. 
Then there are the separate single cells intended for dangerous 
criminals. There are solitary cells where prisoners undergoing 
solitary confinement are locked. There arc, again, the condemn- 
ed cells in which arc locked prisoners awaiting the gallows. Lastly, 
there are cells for under-trial prisoners. The reader will be sur- 
prised to find that political prisoners were mostly confined in the 
separate division or the solitary. In some cases, they were confined 
in condemned cells. Let me not do an injustice to the authorities. 
Those who do not know these divisions and cells may form the 
impression that the condemned cells, for instance, must be specially 
bad. Such, however, is not the case. The cells are all well-con- 
structed and airy so far as Ycravda Jail is concerned. What is, 
however, open to strong objection is the association about these cells. 

The classification being, as I have shown, inevitable and in 
existence, there is no reason why it should not be scientific and 
human, I know that revision of classification according to my 
suggestion means a revolution in the whole system. It undoubted- 
ly means more expense and a different type of men to work the 
new system. But additional expense will mean economy in the long 
run. The greatest advantage of the proposed revolution would 
no doubt be a reduction in the crimes and reformation of the pri- 
soners. The jails would then be reformatories representing to soci- 
ety sinners as its reformed and respectable members. This may be 

‘ Motilal Nehru (1861-1931); prominent lawyer and Swar^ist leader; 
President, Indian National Congress, 1919 and 1928 
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a far off event If we were not under the spell of a long-lived 
ciSm rluld no. and it a difficult task to nun our pruou. 

“ pregnant remark made by one of the 

jailors. He once said: 

When I admit search or report prisoners, I often ask myself whether 
I am a better man than most of them. God knows I have been guilty of 
worse crimes than what some have come here for. The difference is tha 
these poor men have been detected whereas I am not. 

Is not what the good jailor confessed true of many of us? Is it 
not true that there are more undetected than detected CTimcs? 
Society does not point the finger of scorn at them. But habit has 
made us look askance at those who are not smart enough to escape 
detection. Imprisonment often makes them hardened criminals. 

The animal treatment commences on arrest. The accused 
are in theory assumed to be innocent unless they are found guilty. 
In practice the demeanour of those in charge of them is one of 
haughtiness and contempt. A convicted man is lost to soacty. 
The atmosphere in the prison inures him to the position of 

infermrn^^^_^_^^^ pfijongrs do not as a rule succumb to this debili- 
tating atmosphere, because they, instead of responding to the de- 
pressing atmosphere, act against it and, therefore, even refine it to 
a certain extent. Society, too, refuses to regard them as criminals. 
On the contrary, they become heroes and martyrs. Their sufferings 
in the jail are exaggerated by the public. And such indulgence in 
many cases even demoralizes the political prisoners. But unfor- 
tunately, exactly in proportion to the indulgence of the public, is 
the strictness, mostly unwarranted, of the officials. The Govern- 
ment regard the political prisoners as more dangerous to society 
than the ordinary prisoner. An official seriously contended that 
a political prisoner’s crime placed the whole sodety in danger 
whereas an ordinary crime harmed only the criminal. 

Another official told me that the reason why the political 

prisoners were isolated and demed newspapers, magazines, etc., was 
to bring the guilt home to them. Political prisoners, he said, 
seemed to glory in ‘imprisonment’. The deprivation of the liberty, 
while it afflicted the ordinary criminal, left the political prisoner 
unmoved. It was, therefore, he added, but natural that the 
Government should devise some other method of punishment; 
hence, he said, the denial of fadlities which otherwise sudi prisoners 
should undoubtedly have. The remarks were made in connectiuo 
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with my request for The Tims of India weekly, or the Indian 
Social Reformer, or the Servant of India or Modem Review or Indian 
Review. Let the reader not regard this deprivation as a light 
penalty for those who regard the newspaper as a necessity in no 
way inferior to breakfast. I dare say that Mr. Majli would not 
have suffered mental derangement if he had been allowed the 
use of newspapers.! It is equally depressing for one who is not, 
like me, a reformer for all occasions, to be put up together with 
dangerous criminals as almost all the political prisoners were 
put in Ycravda. It is no light thing to be in the company of 
those who never speak but to utter foul language or whose 
conversation is as a rule indecent. I could understand politi- 
cal prisoners being put in such surroundings, if the Government 
sanely took them in their confidence and used them to exercise a 
wholesome influence on the ordinary criminal. This however is, 
I admit, not a practical proposition. My contention is that placing 
of political prisoners in unwholesome surroundings is an additional 
and an unwarranted punishment. They ought to be put in a sepa- 
rate division and given a treatment in keeping with their antecedents. 

I hope civil resistors will not misunderstand this or any other 
chapter in which I have advocated reforms of prisons. It would ill 
become a civil resistor to resent whatever inconveniena^ he may be 
subjected to. He is out to put up with the roughest treatment. 
If the treatment is humane, it is well; but it is also well if it 
be otherwise. 

Toung India, 8-5-1924 


2. MOTES 

The Late Mrs. Ramabai Ranadb 

The death of Ramabai Ranadc^ is a great national loss. She 
was the embodiment of all that a Hindu widow could be. She 
was a true friend and helpmate to her illustrious husband in his 
lifetime. After his death she chose as her life-work one of her 
husband’s activities. Mr. Ranadc® was a reformer and deeply 
interested in the uplift of Indian womanhood. Ramabai therefore 
threw herself heart and soul into the Sevasadan. She concentrated 
her whole energy upon it. The result is that the Sevasadan has 


1 Vide Vol. XXIII, pp. 345-6. 

2 1862-1924; wife of Mahadev Govind Ranade 

3 1842-1901 ; eminent judge, and a founder of Indian National Congress 
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become an institution without a second of its kind throughout all 
India. It educates nearly one thousand girls and women. Col. 
Maddock* told me that it was his hospital that turned out the best 
and the largest number of Indian nurses. All these sisters belong 
to the Sevasadan. No doubt, Ramabai had in Mr. Devdhar* a 
worker of tireless energy and great capacity for detail. But it 
only enhances Ramabai’s merit that she had capable and devoted 
co-workers. The Sevasadan will always remain a living monument 
to her sacred memory. I tender my humble sympathy to the de- 
ceased sister’s family and her many children of the Sevasadan. 

Principal Gidwani^ 

Mrs. Gidwani in the course of a letter in reply to my inquiiy, 

■ writes: 

When I went to see him some time ago, I noticed that the authorities 
were behaving roughly towards my husband. He was locked. His clothes 
were dirty. He looked much reduced, as he had fasted for seven days. 
Formerly, when at the time of Ghauri Ghaura he fasted, he was not so 
much reduced. He receives the same food as the other prisoners. All 
kinds of difficulties are placed in the way of visitors. His brother has 
written twice about visiting, but has had no satisfaction. But I do not 
worry. Man climbs only through difficulties. 

This is a pathetic letter from a woman passionately devoted to 
her husband. Mrs. Gidwani’s letter is not intended for publication. 
The letter is a domestic letter written to a common friend whom I 
had asked to inquire of Mrs. Gidwani as to the condition of her 
husband. If the facts are as stated by Mrs. Gidwani, they do no 
credit to the present administration in Nabha. Principal Gidwani is 
evidently being treated as a common felon although he has not been 
tried. He entered the State boundary, as Mr. Zimand has stated, 
purely in the cause of humanity. I invite the Nabha administra- 
tion to deny or explain the foregoing statement and I promise to 
give the same publicity to their explanation as I have given to 
Mrs. Gidwani’s statement. 


* Sui^eon-General at Sassoon Hospital, Foona, who operated upon 
Gandhiji for appendidtis in January 1924 

2G. K. Devdhar; member, later president, of the Servants of India 
Society 

*A. T. Gidwani; Prindpal, Gujarat Vidyapitb, Ahmedabad 
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Journalistic Language 

A friend writes: 

Have you read the Chronicle leader “Address to Maliatma”? The 
writer says therein: “The opposition, if we may take the report or the 
speeches made by two or three opposers as an indication, was for 
opposition’s sake and was confined to the professionally cantankerous 
and those whose blood has turned to venom in their veins through 
jealousy of the success of the Mahatma’s movement.” When the Times 
writes about Mr. Mohamed Ali, you lecture to it. Have you nothing to 
say to the Chronicle which claims to be your follower and which uses 
unrestrained and untruthful language towards political opponents? 

1 am unaware of having ‘lectured’ to the Tims. I would 
not have the courage, even if I was so minded. The writer evidently 
refers to my remarks about the campaign of calumny that is at pre- 
sent going on in certain vernacular journals. As it so happened, 
I read the translated extracts in The Tims of India columns and 
was obliged to refer to it. But the advice I tendered was, us the 
writer may verify for himself, not to The Times of India but to the 
vernacular journals in question. But though I disclaim the charge 
of having ‘lectured’ to the Times, I am prepared to say that the 
writer in the Chronicle should have, consistently with Ids profession 
of non-violent non-co-operation, avoided the imputations against 
the opposers of the address. I must confess to my correspondent 
that I have not read the article he refers to. As a rule, I do not 
read writings in the Indian Press about me, whether they are lau- 
datory or condemnatory. Praise I do not need, as I am sufficient- 
ly proud of myself without outside help. Gondemnation I refrain 
from reading, lest the Hyde in me got the better of the Jckyll and 
do violence to my non-violence. My remarks about the Chronicle 
writing are subject to such correction as may be provided by a 
reading of the whole article. I presume, however, that the remarks 
refer to Messrs J. B. Petid and Kanji Dwarkadas*. I have the 
honour to know both of them well. The relations between us are 
as friendly as they were before the birth of non-co-operation. I 
cannot conceive it possible for either of them to have venom against 
me. They frankly dislike my ways. They at least will not oppose 
for opposition’s sake. What I have heard from those who voted for 
the address is that Mr. Petit spoke with, for him, amazing restraint. 
I know he can let himself go when he wishes to. But he realized 

‘ Parsi phaanthropist of Bombay 

2 Leading member of the Home Rule League and Gandhiji’s friend 
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that he had a painful duty to perform as it was in connection with 
a friend. As an old member of the Corporation, he felt that the 
Corporation was departing from its traditions in voting an address 
to a person whose amiable virtues could not be isolated from his 
(to Mr. Petit) abominable politics. In my humble opinion Messrs 
Petit and Kanji were justified in registering their opposition against 
what they honestly held was a wrong step being taken by the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. There is undoubtedly too much imputing 
of motives in our public life at the present moment. No Swarajist 
(let alone the co-operators) is safe from imputations by No-changers, 
Ibie latter are equally roughly handled by the Swarajists. And the 
Liberals by both. Why should men who were supposed to be 
honest before suddenly become dishonest on changing their politi- 
cal colour? Non-co-operators have special reason for caution 
because they have changed, not their opponents. It cannot be the 
latter’s fault if they do not see eye to eye with us, I would tlwro 
fore transfer all my wrath against the views rather than against 
their holders. 

Vaikom Satyagraha 

The Vaikom satyagraha is, I fear, crossing the limits. I do 
hope that the Sikh free kitchen will be withdrawn and that the 
movement will be confined to Hindus only. Its inclusion in the 
Congress programme no more makes it a movement of Hindus 
and non-Hindus than the Khilafat became a Muslim and non- 
Muslim movement by reason of its inclusion in the Congress prog- 
ramme. Moreover, the opponents of the Khilafat movement were 
non-Muslims represented by the British Govemment. It would 
be an intrusion, which Mussulmans would rightly regard as imperti- 
nent, if Hindus or other non-Muslims interfered in an intra-com- 
munal* religious dispute among themselves. Similarly would 
orthodox Hindus resent interference by others in what is purely 
Hindu reform. The Hindu reformers of Malabar will estrange the 
entire Hindu sympathy if they accept or encourage non-Hindu 
interference or assistance beyond sympathy. I am sure that the 
Hindu reformers who are leading the movement in Vaikom do not 
want to convert their orthodox brethren by compulsion. In any 
case, let them recognize the boundary line which a aatyagrahi must 
not cross. I respectfully urge the reformers not to overawe the 
orthodox. I dissent from the view that once the disputed road to 
Vaikom is firee, the problem of untouchability is solved even in 
Malabar. Victory in Vaikom, if non-violent, will no doubt shake 

‘ The source has “inter-communal". 
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the citadel of sacerdotal superstition in general, but the problem 
will have to be everywhere locally tackled wherever it arises. 
Because a well in one place in Gujarat is thrown open for the use 
of the untouchables, it docs not follow that all the wells in Gujarat 
will be opened for their use. And how would it fare with Hinduism 
if the Christian, the Muslim, the Akali, and other non-Hindu friends 
of the Hindu reformers made a demonstration against the orthodox 
Hindus, financed the reformers and finally overawed the orthodox 
into subjection? Will that be satyagraha, will submission then be 
voluntary, will it be reform in Hinduism? 

Toung India, 8-5-1924 


3. TO GORRESPOmENTS' 

My correspondents are daily increasing iti number. I mean 
both those who write to me as editor atid thos(; who writes and 
seek advice on public matters. I assure them that I read the 
correspondence as much as I can, and dc:al with it in these columns 
to the extent of my ability. But I confess my inability to deal 
exhaustively with all the important matter.s discussed by my corres- 
pondents. Nor is it possible for me to answer them all separately, 
Tomg India they will kindly regard as a personal letter to them. 
Correspondence, if it is to command attention, must be brief, legible 
and impersonal. 

Toung India, 8-5-1924 


4, A HEART SEARCHER 

It is with pleasure mingled with pain that I give the following 
letter from an esteemed correspondent: 

The recent article in Tomg India has removed most of my doubts, 
but there are still a few questions which I would like to be further clear- 
ed up. I would also like that these should be published in Toung India 
at an early date. Vour views on Council-entry are now quite clear and 
they do not now trouble me. But I would like that you should express 
your views as to the capturing of seats in the Municipalities and the 
District Boards. In 1921 I sent you one telegram inviting your opinion 
on these points. I received the following reply: 

1 This notice, set up in italics, was repeated in the subsequent issues of 
Toung India. 
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“May capture Municipalities, doubtful about District Boards/’^ To- 
wards the end of 1923, new elections have taken place in all the Munici- 
palities and the N.C.O.’s have captured most of them. We have contested 
the District Board elections as well. Our experiences of these elections are 
very sad and instead of strengthening the Congress cause, they have mate- 
rially weakened it. They gave rise to bitter controversies, mutual jealousies 
and hatred amongst our N.G.O. co-workers. 

On the other hand, we have practically alienated the sympathies of 
our Moderate supporters, land-holders, and other interested persons* 
They have now assumed threatening attitude and are trying their best 
to obstruct and discredit us. What is more serious is that we have to keep 
up connection with the Government. We receive grants from the Govern- 
ment, and have to communicate everything to the Government officials. It 
is undoubtedly true that we get opportunities of serving the people, but 
the labour, time and energy we bestow do not produce adequate result, 
nor do they materially advance our cause of early attainment of swaraj. 
In the District Board, Primary, Secondary and Middle Vernacular 
Schools are under our control, but we have to run these on Government 
prescribed lines. I, therefore, request you to let me have your views* 
The election of Chairman and Vice-chairman is shortly to take place in 
our district and we want a clear reply whether we should contest for these 
seats. One thing appears to be clear and this is that it is useless to enter 
these bodies unless we get our own men as Chairman and Vice-chairmani 

My last query is what we should do with our Congress organizations. 
Under the rules we have to elect members from villages to Circles, from 
Circles to Thanas, from Thanas to Sub-divisions or District, from District 
to the Province and from the Province to the A.I.C.G. It is a huge un- 
wieldy affair. We have got neither workers nor funds and so wc are un- 
able to carry on this huge organization. Some of us suggest that we should 
concentrate all our activities on the District Boards and Municipalities, 
and leave the Congress organizations to its fate. The running of Con- 
gress organizations is very expensive and practically all have died out. 

As regards constructive work, it appeals neither to our workers 
nor to the villagers nor the public. It takes a very long time and it passes 
my comprehension to understand how it can lead us to speedy attain- 
ment of swaraj, I do admit that constructive work is quite necessary, but 
the question is how to accomplish it speedily. 

All our workers have lost faith and have become quite disheartened 
for want of adequate public response and want of wherewithal to support 
themselves and their families. Almost all have practically deserted the 
Congress organizations, as they cannot be supported. Unless our workers 

^ This telegram is not traceable. 
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be provided with at least subsistence allowance and they are infused 
with new life and fresh faith, no work is possible. By this time you must 
have come to know everything and it is needless to add anything. People 
have lost all faith in our Congress organizations and are quite unwilling 
to give us anything or to support us. It is quite true that we have not act- 
ed up to the high ideal of non-violence in thought, word and deed. We 
have practically non-co-operated amongst ourselves and one N.C.O. feels 
or takes another N.C.O. to be his antagonist. Mutual jealousies, rival- 
ries, want of brotherlincss and truthfulness have brought discredit to the 
whole Congress organization; so we get no response. What is wanted is 
a few truthful, honest and non-violent workers rather than a large army 
of workers fighting amongst themselves, A thorough cleansing of hearts 
and a complete overhauling of the entire Congress organization is neces*^ 
sary before we can achieve anything substantial. We have been caught 
up with a vain desire for name, fame and leadership. This has given rise 
to want of discipline in our ranks and stirred up feelings of jealousy and 
rivalries. 

We must purify ourselves — this is the first requisite. The second re- 
quisite is that our workers should be free from the mental worry of 
earning something for themselves and their families. Well-to-do men 
neither give us financial support nor do they themselves take to national 
service. Therefore, the entire burden falls on the poorer classes. 

PS. 

1. Arrangement of financial support to our workers should be done 
at once, otherwise even the few who are with us will leave the work that 
they are doing, 

2. Should you decide that we should stick to the District Board 
and Municipalities, you should give us a clcar-cut programme for our work 
in these bodies. Should you decide otherwise, we should vacate all the 
seats in a body. It appears that the people are not ready for non-payment 
of cess or rents should that eventually arise# There is a great confusion 
as to our ideals in these bodies. Some say that we should make these 
bodies as battle-grounds for our fight with the Government, others urge 
obstruction and yet others advise us to work out these bodies and use 
them for public good. Capturing of these bodies has a weakening effect 
on our Congress organizations. 

The writer has wide experience of public life and is a staunch 
worker. His letter, therefore, deserves careful perusal. For me it 
is a heart searcher, 

I do not like, have never liked, this reliance on me for every- 
thing. It is the very worst way of managing national affairs. The 
Congress must not become, as it has threatened to become, one 
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man’s show, no matter how good or great that one man be. 
often think that it would have been better for the country 
for me if I had served the full term of my imprisonment. The country 
would by that time have settled down to a programme which could 
be called its own. Today it is difficult to say whose the Congress 
programme is. It cannot be the country’s if workers have every 
time to refer to me for guidance. It cannot be mine, for alone I 
can work no programme. The writer’s reliance is not peculiar 
but typical. Another friend, after objecting to almost everything 
in the programme, says: “But in spite of all this, my reverence and 
affection for you are sufficiently deep to make me do anything you 
may want me to do, whether I agree with you or not.” Tliis friend 
goes further than the first. The latter at least agrees with the 
programme and wants advice. The former opposes and still wants 
to submit. All such devotion may flatter my vanity, but most cer- 
tainly retards our progress towards our goal. We must dare to 
act according to our honest conviction even though there may be 
danger of our making terrible mistakes. Swaraj is a way of govern- 
ment by tests, trials and mistakes. It is a thousand times better 
that we are undone through our mistakes than that we avoid them 
through the perpetual guidance of a man be he ever so wise. It 
has become a serious question with me whether it would not be in 
the best interests of the country for me to retire altogether from all 
public activity and simply devote myself to my own chosen profes- 
sion of spinning and weaving and playing with the children at the 
Satyagraha Ashram so long as personal friends care to support the 
Ashram. Anyway, my strong advice to friends and fellow-workers 
is never to accept my word as law. My advice is always at their 
disposal. But even that should be most sparingly sought. 

A careful perusal of the foregoing letter shows that the writer 
has himself suggested the best remedy for the ills he so graphically 
describes. If insincerity, hypocrisy and jealousy have crept into 
our ranks, one must weed the vices out and we can do so only by 
withdrawing within ourselves. Five good, honest, self-sacrificing 
workers with faith are any day better than fifty thousand insincere, 
indolent workers without faith. They but hinder work even of the 
five. 

Now for the concrete cases. 

As for the district boards and even municipalities, entry into 
them by non-co-operators can only be justified if they further the 
Congress aims and help its organization. If one cannot work the 
khaddar programme or Hindu-Muslim unity or help untouchables 
or national schools through these institutions, we must certainly 
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vacate and shun them; much more so if the (;ntry gives rise to 
wranglings between non-co-operators and raises bad blood gene- 
rally. 

As to workers’ maintenance, I hav<; no doubt that it must come 
from provincial organizations. The ce.ntral organizations will never 
be able to control, rcgulal(5 and pay provincial .s(;rvices. When a 
provincial organization fails to find local supiwrt, it disserves to die; 
for want of support shows that it never was popular in the province 
in question. And what is a local Congress organization if it is not 
popular? The fee of four annas p<;r head by itself should make 
a Congress organization self-supporting if it has a large membership. 
If it has not, it shows again that it is not popular. It is my certain 
conviction that, whcrevisr good khaddar work is done by the Con- 
gress, its organization is popular and is on a fair way to becoming 
self-supporting, if it has not done that alrt^ady. But “my faith in 
the charkha,” say.s the second writer alriuuly quoted by me; 

is at its low water-mark today. It is impossible for a whole middle- 
class family to subsist on the charkha only, especially when it is more 
than obvious that any such concentration would mean the elimination of 
all other activity. And it seems terrible waste and perverse economy to 
‘put racehorses to the plough’ .as die phrase has it. 

This statement btUrays ignorance of the fact that the claims of 
the charkha are much humbler than the writer attributes to it. No 
one has ever even suggested that the charkha, i.c., hand-spinning, 
can support a whole middle-class family. It is not claimed that it 
alone can support even tlu: poorest family. But it is claimed that it 
can and is today entirely supporting many starving men and women 
who have been hitherto satisfied even with two pice per day. It is 
claimed for it that it csin materially supplement the earning of 
millions of peasants. To the middle class it is recommended as 
a daily practice for the sake of training, for the sake of producing 
a charkha atmosphere and for the sake of maldng it possible to 
give higher wages to those who spin for hire. Lastly, the middle 
class people can live on weaving as thousands of weavers arc today 
doing. Surely it is not a small thing if a middle-classs family can 
earn from two to three rupees per day. What is meant by ‘all 
other activity’, I do not know. If it means all other public actmty, 
I wish it could be eliminated for the time being. It is just the thing 
wanted to bring into being an organization that would be irresisti- 
ble in its demand for swaraj, It will not then be ‘putting race- 
horses to the plough’, but it will be brining up the other horses to 
the level of the race-horses. When a ship is on fire, the captain is 
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the first one to stand at the pump and he brings up the rest to the 
same life-saving apparatus. Imagine the fate of a ship in which, 
when it is burning, the captain is playing fiddle and expects the 
sailors and the rest to take up buckets and put out the fire in the 
best way they can, 

Toung India, 8-5-1924 


5. IS IT J{0N-€0-0PERATI0m 

The argument has been advanced that with the failure (in 
my opinion wrongly assumed) of the boycott of titles, schools, law- 
courts, and Gouncils, Non-co-operation is dead. The critics see 
nothing of Non-co-operation in the slow and unexciting kltaddar 
programme. They forget that the fourfold boycott is like a scaf- 
folding which is absolutely necessary till the whole structure is ready. 
It does not matter that the institutions, which are the symbols of 
the authority we seek to destroy, continue to exist so long as we 
do not make use of them. The fact is that we cannot erect our 
structure without the scaffolding of the fourfold boycott. And we 
must succeed if we can work the Congress organization without the 
aid of these institutions and even in spite of them. Moreover, let 
us not forget that our boycott is not fourfold, but fivefold. The 
fifth is by far the most important, i.e., boycott of foreign (not merely 
British) cloth. 

The boycott is the negative, though on that account none the 
less useful, part of our programme, Khaddar, national schools, 
panchayats, Hindu-Muslim unity, and uplift of the untouchable, 
the drunkard and the opium-eater, are the positive part of our 
programme. The greater our progress in it, the greater will be the 
progress towards the boycott and, therefore, towards swaraj. 
Nature abhors a vacuum. Therefore, construction must keep pace 
with destruction. Even if all the titled friends gave up their titles, 
and if schools, courts and Gouncils were entirely deserted, and be- 
ing thus embarrassed the <3'Overnment abdicated in our favour, and 
if we had no constructive work to our credit, we could not conduct 
sw^aj. We should be entirely helpless. I often wonder whether 
it is sufficiently realized that our movement is not one for mere 
change of personnel but for change of the system and the methods. 
Full khaddar programme is, therefore, to me full swaraj. The 
English interest in India is selfish and in conflict with the national 
interest. It is anti-national, because of the illegitimate cotton in- 
terest. To boycott, therefore, foreign cloth is to sterilize the English 
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and all other foreign interests. Boycott merely of British cloth 
may harm the British, but can lead to no construction in India. 
Boycott of British cloth will be a jump out of frying pan into 
fire. Not before the foreign piece-goods trade is entirely replaced 
by homespun will the bleeding process cease. Boycott of foreign 
cloth, therefore, is the centre of our boycott programme. Tlie 
central boycott cannot succeed until we universalize khaddar. In 
order to achieve the desirable end, we will ntsed to employ all our 
resources to the fullest extent. We shall need men, money and 
machinery, i.c., organization. We cannot univ(!rsalize khaddar 
without Hindu-Muslim unity, without removing uniouchability. 
To make khaddar successful is to demonstrate our capacity for self- 
government. Khaddar is a people’s programme, for success in 
which all, high and low, rich and i>oor, Hindu and non-Hindu 
must take part. 

But say the sceptics, ‘How can khaddar bring swaraj ? Will 
Englishmen then retire in our favour?’ My answ(jr is — yea and no. 
Yes, because Englishmen will then find that their interest must be 
coincident with that of India. They will then be content to re- 
main in India as her servants, for they will have then found that 
they cannot impose their custom upon us. When, tluirefore, khaddar 
becomes successful, Englishmen’s hearts will have been changed. 
They will regard it, then, as an honour to be t)ur allies instead of 
regarding it, as they do now, their right to be our masters. My 
answer is no, if wc intend to drive out Englishmen and ruin every 
English interest, legitimate or otherwise. Such is not the goal of the 
non-violent movement. Non-violence has its limits. It refuses to 
hate or generate hatred. Indeed, by its very nature, it is incapable 
of so doing. ‘But’ the sceptics further argue, ‘suppose the English 
refuse to revise their system and insist upon holding India by the 
sword, what can universal use of khaddar do ?’ In thus doubting 
the efficacy of khaddar, they forget that kliaddar is an indispensable 
preparation for civil disobedience. And this, everyone admits, 
is an irresistible force. Without the universal adoption of khaddar, 
I see no chance whatsoever of universal civil, i.c., non-violent, dis- 
obedience. Any single district that can be fully organized for 
khaddar is, if it is also trained for suffering, ready for civil dis- 
obedience. And I have not a shadow of doubt that even one district 
thus organized can make itself irresistible even though the whole 
might of the Government may be matched against it. 

‘Who shall bell the cat?’ is the last question. That question is, 
however, irrelevant to the present inquiry. The question I set out 
to answer was whether constructive programme, i.c., khaddar, could 
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be considered part of Non-co-operation. I have attempted to 
prove that it is an integral part of Non-co-operation in its positive 
aspect. 

Toung India, 8-5-1924 


6. NOTE ON BHAGWANDAS'S LETTER 

I gladly publish Babu Bhagwandas’s* letter^. The Congress 
scheme of swaraj can only be formulated when the Congress is ready 
to take swaraj. What it will do then, no one can say now. But I 
have promised Babu Bhagwandas that I would certainly publish my 
own scheme. I am aware that all sorts of ideas are entertained 
about my conception of swaraj. I simply ask for breathing time. 
Meanwhile, I assure our respected countrymen that I have abso- 
lutely no design on capitalists. I can have none as I don’t believe in 
violence. But I do want cleanliness in capitalism as well as in labour. 
And I would certainly resist capitalism being used to exploit the 
resources of the country for the use of the few, be they foreigners 
or home-bom. But let me not anticipate my scheme. 

Toung India, 8-5-1924 


7. LETTER TO G. A. NATESAN 


Post Andheri, 
May 8, 1924 

DEAR MR. NATESAN®, 

Refreshing to see your writing again. Do please come cither 
on your way or return. Somebody has evidently played a hoax, 
I am not coming to Madras for months to come. If and when I 
come, I would love to stay with you, if it is at all possible. I am 


* Scholar and public worker of Banaras; took leading part in establish- 
ing Kashi Vidyapith, a national university, at Banaras. 

2 This was an elaborate appeal to Gandhiji to indicate in the columns 
of Totmg India ‘the kind of swaraj that India nee^’; for the text of the letter, 
vide Appendix I. 

® G. A. Natesan; author, journalist and publisher; for some time member 
of the Council of State and Tariff Board; editor, The Indian Rmim 
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sorry I did not read your speech nor did I know of your resolu- 
tion. 

Yarns sinemfy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

G. A. Natesan, Es<i. 

“Indian Review” 

Madras 

From a photostat: G.N. 2234 


8. LETTER TO DAIITABIMI M. PATEL 

Thursday {May 8, 1924^^ 

BHAISHRI DAHYABHAI, 

I have your letter. In spite of your bitter t^xpericnccs, the only 
course is for you to go on doing your work. There is an error in 
your views about goshalas. Who can keep cows in cities, and who 
will maintain infirm cattle? People in the villages may certainly 
keep cows and buffaloes. The goshala activity does not come in the 
way of their keeping these. 

Here is the message for the Conference*: 

“The aim of the Conference ought to be to take stock of the 
work done so far and to lay down the programme of work for 
the future. 

Much remains to be done for promoting carding, spinning, 
weaving, etc. If the Conference docs it, it will, I believe, have 
brought credit to the fair name of Dholka and India. 

I take it that there is none in Dholka who is regarded as an 
untouchable and that Hindus and Muslims there live like brothers.” 
I am not going even to Borsad; how, then, could I go there? 

Vandsmtarm frm 
Mohandas 

Dahyabhai Patel 
Taluka Samiti 
Dholka 

From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand; O.W. 2688. Courtesy! 
D. M. Patd 


! The postmark carries tins date. 
2 Dholka Taluka Conference 



9. LETTER TO DEVCHAND RAREKE^ 


Andheri, 
Thursday \May 5, 192T[^ 


BHAISHRI, 

I have your letter. I emphatically told you not to attach any 
weight to my opinion. Only a resolution which suits all should be: 
passed. I have sent an article to J/aoajivan, which will perhaps 
throw more light on the matter. I can think further about tliis 
only after I have met all the workers and understood their points 
of view. It is not at all proper to be guided solely by what I 
think in the matter. Why don’t you yourself think over every 
aspect and advise the people to do what you consider proper? 

Vandermtaram from 

Mohandas 

Devchandbhai Parekh 
Vartej 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: S.N. 5690 


10. LETTER TO V. G. DESAI 


Andheri, 
Thursday [May 8, 

BHAISHRI VALJI'*, 

I have received the other material sent by you. Tlic proofs 
will certainly be sent to you. We, not you, arc at the feet of the 
Himalayas. You could describe only yourself as being “half 
way to the Himalayas”. You should know better than I about 


1 A public worker of Kathiawar, then associated with Kathiawar Political 
Conference 

2 The postmark bears this date. 

3 The postmark carries this date. 

* Valji Govindji Desai; inmate of Satyagraha Ashram; worked on the 
editorial staff of Tomg India 


XXIV-2 
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the article you wrote at that time of my trial. Was I permitted 
to carry anything with me to the prison? 

Vandemataram from 
Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: G.W. 6002. Courtesy: 
V. G. Desai 


11. DRAFT OF CABLE TO LAJPAT RAD 


[Bombay, 

On or after May 8, 1924] 

NEVER DREAMT SUGH THING. SEE NO CHANOK HEART 
WARRANTING CO-OBERATION. 

Gandhi 

The cable of proposed reply to be shown to Motilalji. If 
he approves its reply, it should be sent.^ 

From a photostat: S.N. 8790A 


* 1865-1928; nationalist leader; was deported by the British Government 
in 1907 and lived for some years in the U.S.A.; President of the Indian 
National Congress, 1920, Calcutta session 

This was in reply to Lajpat Rai’s cable from Hampstead, England, 
dated May 7, 1924, received by Gandhiji on May 8. It read: “Great stir caused 
by telegrams reporting you propose co-operation with Government through 
Councils next Congress please wire if untrue read Chroniclt wire today.” A 
report had also appeared in the Daily Ttltgraph, London, in a despatch from 
its Calcutta correspondent which said: "Mahatma Gandhi has decided to take 
the lead at the next Congress on a platform for securing a msyority in the 
Assembly and Provincial Councils replacing the futile rejection of budget by 
a programme combining co-operation in carrying on the essential services with 
persistent demands backed up by consistent and substantial msyorities for 
the speedy extension and recasting of the Reforms and speeding up Indianiaa- 
tion including the Army.” 

2 The draft carried this note by Gandhiji. 



12. LETTER TO NARASINHRAO BHOLAJ^ATH DIVETW 

Andheri, 

Vaisakha Sud 6 [Mof 10, 192^ 

BEAR FRIENB, 

I have the letter which you sent for publication in Jfavajivan. 
It seems from it that you did not like the way I used your name 
in my article.^ I wrote that sentence merely out of love. I have 
great regard for Bhai KhabardarV learning and services to litera- 
ture and for yours. Will you, however, forgive me if you still 
think that I have given any cause for offence? I will certainly 
publish your letter. 

Vandmataram from 
Mohandas Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Rarasinhraord Eojniski 


13. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAP 

[Before May 11, 1924]^ 

“Adhiru Kathiawar” 

"Agami Parishad.” 

“Antyaja Parishad” 

“Satyagraha Ghhavanima Mel” 

“Namra Sevakne” 

“Vorano Dar” 

“Id Mubarak” 

“Jnati Sudhar” 


1 1859-1937; man of letters and educationist 

2 The addressee’s letter referred to was published in Mottiivan, 18.54 ona 
Vaisakha Sud 6 feU on May 10. 

2 Vide Vol. XXIII, pp. 495-8. 

Ardeshar Faramji Khabardar, Parsi poet 
SMahadev Desai (1892-1942); Gandhyi’s secretary for 25 years 
« Seven of the items sent along widi this letter were published in 
jivan, 11-5-1924. 
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BHAISHRI MAHADEV, 

I scud the items lislod alxjvt'.. I do not propose to S(!tid any 
more tomorrow. The note “Satyagraha Ghhavanima Mel"' should 
be sltown to Vallabhbhai^ and, if he disapproves of It or if you 
younsclf consider it improper, you may not print it, Eviin if you 
decide not to print it, do make an inquiry about llui matter. The 
charge is very serious. 

Please tell Swami that I read nine galleys of proofs of the 
History of Satyagraha and de.spatclu:d thenj by post on Sunday 
noon, and these ought to have reached there cm Monday. Whether 
the person who posted them failed to do so in (inu! I cannot say. 
If you have not received them, please wire. IF, however, you have, 
and if the envelope is preserved, please; find out the tlaU; in the 
postmark. 

Was that Anavil cow saved^ or given over to the butcher? 

likssings from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Please tell Swami that he .should not worry on my account sis 
I do not on his. I shall ask for any lujlp or facility I need. I 
shall grumble a little though. Grumbling is bound to increase as 
one grows older. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: S.N. 871)7 

14. IMPATIENT KATHIAWAR 

Friends tell me that the views which I exprtissed about the 
Kathiawar Political Conference* have caused some resentment. 
Since I took up the editorship of the three journals’, I have almost 
stopped reading newspapers. But friends look after me tind keep 
me informed about what I ought to know. 

I have also heard it said: “That self-exiled Gandhi succumbed 
to the wiles of Pattani Saheb® and brought to nothing the awaken- 
ing in Kathiawar. It is not surprising that Pattani Saheb who has 

* Corruption in Satyagraha camp 

^VaJlabhbhai Patel (1875-1950); President, Indian National CongrMi, 
1931; Deputy Prime Minister of India, 1947-50 

3 Pi* Vol. XXIII, p. 527. 

* This was to be held at Bhavnagar in January 1925. 

* Naoo^iom in Giyarati and Hindi, and Tomg Inka 

s Prabhashanfcar Pattani (1862-1935); member, Imperial Legislative 
Council and India Council, 1917-19; later, Dewan of the former Bhavnagai 
State in Saurashtra 
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risen through scheming and diplomacy, should have tricked a half- 
naked tramp mixing with Bhangis and weavers.” As I have given 
elsewhere in this issue the substance of a letter from Ahbas Saheb*, 
so this also is the substance of what people say. No one has 
reported these actual words to me. But readers may trust that I 
have given correctly the substance of what has come to my cars. 
Kathiawaris living in Bombay say, “Gandhi has brought us ruin.” 

The truth is this: Pattani Saheb is not so full of knavery as is 
imagined. To defeat a satyagrahi by trickery, even a shrewd 
Kathiawari like Pattani Saheb will have to wait till he is born 
again as a satyagrahi. There is no word like “defeat” in the voca- 
bulary of a satyagrahi. One satyagrahi, it can be stated, may 
defeat another, but this is doing violence to the meaning of the 
word “defeat”. A satyagrahi gives in when he sees his mistake 
and rises higher as a result. This cannot be called defeat. 

I am convinced that the part played by Pattani Saheb in my 
presence regarding the decision about the Conference was such as 
enhances his own and Kathiawar’s prestige. There was no need 
for him to employ diplomacy. I stated the reasons which weighed 
with me and I am aware of no other reason besides these. 

I know that I would be of no further service when, yielding 
to somebody’s influence or my love for him, I deviate from the 
path of truth. I dislike suicide and am not likely, therefore, to 
commit the folly of deviating from that path. 

A satyagrahi ’s objective must be absolutely pure. There was 
certainly some impropriety in recommending that the Bhavnagar 
Conference should be held in Porbandar. I am using the mildest 
term to describe what happened. It is an unalterable rule for a 
satyagrahi that his case must be unsullied — like milk in its whiteness. 
Just as even a speck of dirt renders milk unfit for use, so even a 
slight flaw in a case makes it unworthy of a satyagrahi. I, there- 
fore, do not need to use a stronger term than “impropriety”. 

The second reason is equally sound. I did not know that the 
organizers had decided to hold the Conference even subject to con- 
ditions. I have often made it clear that I am against agreeing to 
conditions. That in certain circumstances it may be necessary 
to accept conditions is beside the point. Once the principle of 
conditions has been accepted, the matter no longer remains within 
the scope of satyagraha. If the Conference is to be held on certain 
conditions, then why not agree as well to hold it in Songadh ? TIic 
reason for accepting conditions was that in the present circumstances 


1 Abbas Tyabji 
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there was no other way of creating an awakening among the people. 
This motive is not irrelevant or unworlliy. The purpose would 
have been the same even if it had been decided to hold the Con- 
ference at some other place. It is by no means as certain 
that, if we resorted to satyagraha, we would be able to hold the 
Conference. A satyagrahi fights unto death. If he di(ts fighting, 
then, according to the philosophy of satyagraha, he will have won. 
The satyagrahis did their duty when they went to jail. But the 
Conference has not yet been held. Tlic aim just now is to hold the 
Conference somehow. “We wish to hold tlus Conference if we can 
do so on our terms, not otherwise” — this is the satyagrahi’s alti- 
tude. “We wish to hold the Conference somehow”- -this cannot 
be the satyagrahi’s way. Tire people are not i>r(!])aring themselves 
for satyagraha to accept whatever kind of swaraj the Government 
may offer. They are cultivating this irresistibh; strength in ordtir 
to win the kind of swaraj they want. It is only wlw;n Kathiawar 
decides to hold the Conference without agreeing to any conditions 
that it will be faced with the duty of ofiering satyagraha. It is 
not the duty of a satyagrahi to insist on holding a Gonren!Uc<i which 
is subject to conditions. To do so would be to exchange, a ct)ppcr- 
picco for a cowrie. 

This docs not mean that, if there arc; no conditions, the satya- 
grahi is free to indulge in abuse. How can anyone who forsakes 
humility and civility be called a satyagrahi ? It is because he can 
restrain himself that he declines to let another restrain him. But 
his self-imposed limits are the strictest possible. 

If the Conference docs its work this year with perfect civility 
and compels admiration even from its opponents, but is even then 
required next year to submit to conditions or has to face similar 
obstacles, then the satyagrahis’ case will be clear and strong, and 
no one will have any ground to criticize tluim. If any satyagrahis 
come forward then, they will find a ready field for battle. 

One comes across some good and simple Kuthiawaris, however, 
who say: “Once the present enthusiasm has subsided, from where 
shall we get the satyagrahis?” These persons ought to know that 
satyagraha is not intoxication produced by hhang. It is not a pass- 
ing fancy. Satyagraha is an urge from within. As time passes, it 
does not slow down but grows more compelling. If it can be sup- 
pressed, then it was not an urge from within but only an illusion 
worth no more than a mirage. Only those who will be found 
ready next year will deserve to be called satyagrahis. Kathiawar 
is a land where Rajputs and Kathis have fought all their lives 
for their lands. Two Vaghers of Barda, Mulu Manek and Jodha 
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Manek, shook the entire Agencyh Their zeal did not rise one 
moment and subside the next. More^, an outlaw, fought single- 
handed for years. All these men fought for trivial and sclfi.sh ends. 
What strength of determination in the pursuit of their aim, in a 
peaceful and straightforward manner, should be displayed by 
satyagrahis who would take upon themselves the burden of the 
grievances of all the people of Kathiawar, let them estimate for 
themselves and then answer the critics. 

“But look at Pattani Saheb’s order. With a stroke of the pen, 
he has added another ten or twenty crimes to his autocratic code 
of law and, for these invented crimes, the punishment is six months’ 
imprisonment! Even the British Government in India cannot in 
this way act like the magic mango tree and produce laws as its fancy 
takes it. That, despite such naked tyranny, we .should refrain 
from satyagraha and hold the Conference in Songadh, what logic 
is this?” This argument too is being put forward. The fallacy in 
it is obvious. If our aim had been to offer satyagraha against the 
law the latter is certainly a worthy target. But our plan is to 
start satyagraha about the Conference. Even if a sentence of 
han^g was laid down for holding the Conference, a satyagrahi 
would not turn a hair. The person who issued such an order 
would of course invite disgrace upon himself. If, because of the 
order mentioned above, an association for denouncing Pattani Saheb 
was started, with rules permitting only satyagrahi terms of criticism, 
I would myself join it. I certainly think that this order is absurd. 
If holding a conference is not a crime according to the criminal 
law of Bhavnagar, then he should have allowed it to be held even 
at the sacrifice of his job. Promulgating arbitrary laws is not 
Pattani Saheb’s speciality. It is part of the Kathiawar atmosphere. 
We would be happy if Pattani Saheb rose above it. But we have 
not yet become watchdogs of Pattani Saheb’s policy. When 
Kathiawar has a crop of true satyagraliis, then Pattani Saheb will 
no longer have an atmosphere of tyranny around him. And I 
shall not be surprised if he Iiimself becomes a satyagrahi then. 

If Pattani Saheb and the Princes had not been living in this 
degenerate atmosphere, they would not have been capable of 
passing such an order. Holding conferences should be one of the 
rights of the subjects. Without them the rulers would not know the 
mind of the people. It is the subjects’ right to criticize and de- 
nounce their ruler. The latter has the right to punish anyone who 

> The Western India States Agency with headquarters at Rsdkot headed 
by the Political Agent 

^ Mowar; vide p. 36, 
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maligns him. A king like Rama Wf)ulcl not even punish a man who 
had abused him. H(5 did not punish a lowly washerman. On the 
contrary, ho lelt no shame in deciding in an instant to abandon 
the jewel-like Sita,* and today countless Hindus like mys(‘lf worship 
this shameless Rama. The flattery of subjects has brought about the 
downfall of their rulers. If tlxe latter can bear the abuses of subjects, 
they will certainly prosper. 

Refraining from denunciation, oven after securing the right 
to denounce, is the way of the satyagrahi. I .should lik(^ to see this 
rule faithfully observed at the Songadh Gonferenc(!. 

Next week wo shall consi<ler what steps the Kathiawaris can 
decide on at the Gonforence. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 11-5-1924 


15. THE FORTHCOMING CONFERENCE 

The Gonforence^ to be held in Borsad is extremely important. 
In 1920, the Gujarat Provincial Conference had made the task 
of the Congress easy.® A similar opportunity for Gujarat has now 
arisen. 

I am very unhappy that I shall not he able to be physically 
present on this auspicious occasion. I htul hopeul to offer in person 
my congratulations to the people of Borsad on their great victory 
But, knowing my physical condition, I hope that my brotlicrs and 
sisters will forgive me. I plan to go to the Ashram at the end of 
this month.® But I realize that it will be some time before I bavc 
enough strength to move about. My body esmnot as yet stand the 
strain of journeys, gatherings and shouts. I feel it is necessary 

‘ In the Uttarakanda of the Ramyana, Rama sends his innocent wife, Sita, 
into the forest, because a washerman, one of his subjects, made some insinuations 
concerning her long stay in Lanka in the custody of Ravana. 

®The seventh Gujarat Political Conference which was to be held cm 
May 13, under the presidentship of Kaka Kalelkar 

® The fourth Gujarat Political Conference, held at Ahmedabad in August 
1920, passed the non-co-operation resolution, even though it was contended by 
the opposition that a provincial conference was not competent to adopt the 
resolution in advance of the Congress, the parent institution. The non-co-opera- 
tion resolution was adopted by the Congress at its special session held at Cal- 
cutta in September 1920. 

* Vide Vol. XXIII, pp. 381-3. 

® Gandhyi returned to Sabarmati Ashram on May 29, 1924. 
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that I should go to the Ashram. But let no one think that I have 
returned to Gujarat. I shall not be able to attend any fuuotion 
at present even in Ahmedabad. Just as I am resting in Juhu for 
change of air and go nowhere, so I wish to rest for three months 
in the Ashram, that is, till the end of August. 

Abbas Saheb is becoming younger every day and his en- 
thusiasm rises. He cannot tolerate humiliation for Vallabhbhai 
or for Gujarat. He is very proud of his able and devoted workers 
and simply orders me: “You must not go to Gujarat just now. 
Your purse is huge and we have got to fill it. If it is your pride 
that you alone can collect money, we arc going to humble it. Let 
others think that you are indispensable, that only you can conduct 
satyagraha and that you must be consulted in every matter, great 
or small. We Gujaratis think nothing of that sort. You yourself 
admit that without you we have been able to conduct a satya- 
graha campaign better than any of yours. And now you will be 
compelled to admit that we can also collect money and popularize 
the spinning-wheel without your help.” And so on. I do not 
mean to tell my readers that these are the actual words in his 
letter. That is in English. He calls himself a Gujarati but even I 
can say that his Gujarati is worse than mine. However, Abbas 
Saheb is a milch cow; so who would criticize his Gujarati? Be- 
sides, why criticize the Gujarati of one who writes in English ? I 
have given my readers the gist of what he has written in Eng- 
lish. If my version is incorrect, he may let me have the correct 
one and I shall be ready to publish it in Mewajivan together with 
an apology. 

In any case, out of my respect for Abbas Saheb, if not for 
the sake of my health, I should confine myself to the Ashram till 
my purse is full and every Gujarati must imagine that I am 
not in Gujarat. Borsad should not need my presence. If I manage 
to go at all, it will be for selfish reasons. Henceforth, our con- 
ferences must be entirely business-like. There is no room for 
public shows and the like in business. The days are pa.st when 
it was the practice to collect big people at every conference. Their 
time is wasted, money is spent needlessly on railway fares and 
the local workers have to neglect tlieir work and see to their recep- 
tion, to say nothing about large crowds of idle spectators collect- 
ing. There was some justification at one time for all this in the 
belief that the presence of big people would attract the attention 
and interest of those portions of the public which would not other- 
wise attend; there is no such justification today. We should now 
try to draw that section of the public by our service to them in 
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respect of their individual problems. If all llu; loaders of India 
had been present at a meeting, they could not have uttract<;d as 
many people as did the satyagraha in Borsad. 

To tell the truth, we have not so fur been able to serve fully 
even those whom we have drawn into our fold. Such peo])lc 
have not started working on their own. When they have whole- 
heartedly adopted the Congress path of non-violence and truth 
and thoroughly understood the idea ol' non-co-operation, then 
they themselves will spread the message to others. 

We needed strength of numbers and have got it. Now we 
require improvement in quality. W*; have t<> watch and sec 
how many out of this vast number turn out to be sincere 
workers. This can be discovered only by ourselv(!S working and 
getting others to work. 

Tlierc was no discomfiture for us in Bardoli. When we dis- 
covered weakness at one s])ot', like tru<! soldiers we pruthaitly stop- 
ped our march in order to remove it. But tin; tusk we bad sot 
ourselves in Bardoli still remains to be aocomplishe.d. Moreover, 
now we need to secure more marks to pass the test than we did 
at that time, because we have had longer tim(! in which to pre- 
pare. The work is more difficult than we thought, and we face 
obstacles of a kind we liad mwer imagituid, Tlun e is now a split in 
our party. The bond between Hindus ami Muslims has weakened. 
Hence, we need much greater stniugih now. 

At Borsad, wc have to find answers to these problenus. Wlic- 
thcr or not a resolution should h<! moved aliout ihrnn Vallabh- 
bhai knows best. He is the director of tin; sliow. I only watch 
from a distance and criticize. I know that this task has to be done 
sooner or later and, therefore, draw people’s attention to it. 

Yes, if one condition is fulfilled, civil disobediimce may not 
become necessary for winning swaraj. It may not, if u large part 
of the country takes up the constructive programme of the Con- 
gress and successfully implements all tlu; items. Saty.agraha is a 
sort of tonic. It arouses those who slumber and ^vtiS strength to 
the feeble. If only a few among the people are ready for .sacri- 
fices, while some others understand and approve of the national 
objective but are not ready for sacrifices, tlie satyagrahi starts a 
yajna on behalf of the whole country and offers himself as an 
oblation. I even consider that, should only the whole of Gujarat 
become perfect in every respect, civil disobedience may not be 
necessary. Being perfect in every respect means making itself fit 

‘ Here Gandhh'i presumably refers to the Ohauri Chaura tragedy. 
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for civil disobedience. No one would choose to measure his strength 
against such people. This too Borsad has demonstrated. It had 
made itself so completely fit for the task it had set before itself 
that the Government did not think it necessary to oppose it. 
Moreover, satyagraha aims at cliange of heart. Once our oppo- 
nent has realized that our means are worthy, he will have no desire 
to use his strength against us. At present, the Government not 
only doubts our professions of truth and non-violence, it positive- 
ly disbelieves them. Should the British disarm today, would they 
be safe from us ? The first test which a person must pass to become 
a satyagrahi is assuring personal safety to the opponent. How many 
of us would pass tliis test? We cannot, therefore, go beyond the 
position we had taken up two years ago and should concentrate 
on preparing only one taluka or district of Gujarat. I believe 
even Borsad is not such a taluka as yet. Bardoli should have 
been, but is it? The modest degree of preparedness which sufficed 
Borsad for satyagraha in regard to its local grievances will not 
enable us to undertake the task of winning swaraj. 

I state one by one the conditions for being so prepared ; 

1 . In such a taluka, every man and woman should be wear- 
ing khadi woven in the taluka itself from yarn spun locally. 

2. People should have given up liquor and opium so com- 
pletely that there is not a single booth for them. 

3. There should be sincere love between Hindus and Muslims, 

4. Not only should the Antyajas^ not be regarded us un- 
touchables, but their children should be free to attend 
national schools and they themselves to draw water from 
public wells and enter public temples for darshan^. 

5. There should be anational school in every villageand town. 

6. Very few cases should be taken to courts and all disputes 
among the people should be settled with the help of 
the panchas^, 

■pae Anand taluka had resolved at the same time as Bardoli, 
that is, in 1921, to prepare itself in this manner and had asked for 
permission to join Bardoli. This same Anand may not actually 
be ready now, but is it even willing to prepare itself? I hope 
that not a shred of foreign or mill cloth will m(;ct our eyes in Bor- 
sad, or, if one sees any such cloth, it will be only on the persona 
of Government servants and others like them. I had heard that 
there was some difficulty about the pandal. There was some talk, 

1 Lowest caste among Hindus traditionally charged with .sanitary duties 

2 Sight of person, place or thing considered holy 

2 Literally “the five”, here a board of arbitrators 
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I heard, that mill cloth should be used for the pandal as khadi 
would be too expensive. Until we realize that khudi, even if 
expensive, is in reality cheap and other cloth, ev(!n if offered 
free, is expensive, we shall newer become completely khadi- 
minded. If we wish to identify ourselves with the poore.st in the 
country, we must never consider whether khadi is coarse or 
fine, costly or che,ap. If we cannot afford it, we should be ready 
to go naked rather than let any other cloth touch, our limbs. 
Similarly, if we cannot find tlu; money, w<^ should do without 
a pandal. Our pandal is the star-studded sky. In a country in which 
the rains come in the proper sciason, the, re is no grcsit ne('.d for 
a pandal. We can have a fencing of bamboo pi)lcs and carry on 
our work. Those who are artistically ineliiual can show their art 
even in this. Meetings slu»uld take place in the mornings and 
evenings so that other necessary work can also be att<;nded to 
during the day. We simply cannot afford to have pandals which 
will accommodate thousands. 

It is expected that our distinguished leaders like Pandit 
Motilal Nehru will attend the Gonf(;rence in Borsad. Tiierc are 
likely to bn differences of opinion between tlunn and tis. Probably 
a majority of us are not in favour of entcu'ing the Councils. In these 
circumstances, we should show all the giasiter rtispect for those 
who advocate it. A satyagrahi luwtu shows conl(;ini>t lor those who 
hold opinions diffiaent from his. He may win them over with 
arguments and love. His reason will teach him to have patience 
and his love will teach him to show respc:ct. If diflln-ence of opi- 
nion always leads to personal estrangement, the movement for 
swaraj simply cannot go on. As with a guest lik<'. Motilal, so with 
the Swarajists of Gujarat also, our btdiaviotir must he such as 
will not hurt anyone in the slightest measurt;. ViUialhhai* has 
entered the Assembly, and so hav(! some other Gujaratis. We must 
not on that account show them less respect. Wc may follow our 
own counsel, but should show respect to everyone. How can a 
satyagrahi have an enemy? My information is that, cven^ in 
Gujarat, the issue of Council-entry has embittered people against 
one another. Some blame the Swarajists for this and otlicrs blame 
the non-co-operators. If there is truth in the general belief that 
there can be no bitterness unless both the parties arc at fault, 
then both Swarajists and non-co-operators must share the blame 

iVithalbhai Patel (1873-1933); member of the Bombay LegUlative 
Council and later of the Imperial Legialative Council; first elected President 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, Delhi 
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more or less. Non-co-operators are of the view that Swarajists have 
weakened their movement. Hiose of them who assert this are 
under special obligation to maintain sweetness or civility in their 
relations with the Swarajists. Moreover, it is plain that tlie non- 
co-operators are in a majority. The duty of maintaining civility 
lies primarily with the stronger party. I hope that the Borsacl 
Conference will provide an object-lesson in civility. 

However, maintaining civility does not mean that in its name 
or in the name of unity one has to give up one’s views. At present, 
the most important issue before the country is that of Council- 
entry. In whatever way it is decided, the workers’ duty is to go 
on with their tasks with singleness of purpose and unshakable 
faith. There is a rich crop waiting for harvesters to gather. 

1. We need men and women workers of integrity and charac- 
ter who should be proficient in weaving. 

2. We need energetic teachers who should be men of spot- 
less character and possess intellectual curiosity. 

3. We need workers who will devote themselves to the ser- 
vice of Antyajas. 

There is a dearth of such men in Gujarat as in the rest of 
the country. What is the way to meet this need? There is only 
one. We should have complete faith in the cause for which we 
work and be willing to carry out orders. Freedom does not mean 
everyone behaving as an officer. In a free system, the employees 
work not for gain but because it is their duty to work. When 
they are not free, they serve for their livelihood for wiwnt of other 
employment. When we are free, there is virtue in serving the system; 
there is honour in it. Service in conditions of subjection is morstl- 
ly degrading, it is humiliating. If everyone wants to be an offi- 
cer and no one is willing to obey, the whole system will become 
autocratic and will be life-destroying rather than life-giving. If 
the Conference to be held in Borsad provides a band of sincere 
workers for Gujarat, it will have done much, 

Kaka Kalelkar» is the President of the Gonfcrcnce and Mama 
Phadke^ is the President of the Antyaja Conference. Both arc Maha- 
rashtrians by birth but have become Gujaratis by choice. Tliey 
are, according to me, the better Maharashtrians and Gujaratis 
for this. They have been giving to Gujarat what is good in Malia- 

iDattatreya Balkrishna Kalelkar (b. 1885), teacher and author; a 
co-worker of Gandhiji 

2 Vithal Laxman Phadke, a teacher of Ganganath Vidyalaya of Baroda, 
who became Gandhiji’s follower and devoted himself to the uplift of tradi- 
tionally untouchable communities in Giyarat 
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rashtra and arc assimilating what is good in Gujarat. Maha- 
rashtra, Gujarat, etc., arc hut limbs ol' India which support one 
another. Only if they do so can they function as organs of the 
same body. I hope, IhercfortJ, that Gujarat will fully rixognizc 
the work of Kaka Saheb and Mama and accept them as their 
very own. Gujaratis must not fe.el that those who are not ours by 
a natural bond can never bt; ours. This idea has its source in 
hatred. We should rather wish that Maharashtra may send more 
workers to us, if it am spare them. For a worke.r, there is place 
everywhere. Considerations <*f designatiou weigh only with 
leaders. By conferring a unique honour on Kaka tiud Mama, 
Gujarat has publicly recognized that they live hert! as dedicated 
servants, and by honouring them it has honoured itseU', 

[From Gujarati] 

JSfavajivan, 11-5-1924 


16. MY MOTES 

Boiikas’ 1'’bar 
A Bohra gentleman writes:* 

I have omitted from this letter certain d(Uails which he has 
cited to prove the fact of oppression. It will profit no one to revive 
memories of past conflicts. The problem raised by this Bohra friend 
is a complicated one, which cannot bt^ solved by giving publicity 
to it in Mavajivan or by my commenting ui>on it. Nor will the 
mention of the B«)hra commutxity along with Hindus, Muslims 
and Christians do much good. People have been shouting about 
Hindu-Muslim unity for many years, yet where is it? This unity 
will not be brought about through speeches. Nor will my feeble 
pen or tongue be able to do anything. Each community should 
realize that in unity lie the interests of all and the safety of the 
religion of each, and should bear sincere love towards others. Fana- 
ticism should give place to tolerance and, most important 
of all, we should learn the truth that no party can use force 
against another for the sake, or in the name, of religion. If Hin- 
dus and Muslims observe tliis in their relations with each other, 
that wll be enough to make the other communities feel secure. It 
should be quite unnecessary to mention the Bohras specifically. 
They, too, arc Muslims, If the latter give up fighting with the 


1 The letter is not translated here. 
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Hindus, they will stop fighting among themselves also. In other 
words, if there is a genuine understanding, that is, understanding 
of the heart, between Hindus and Muslims, there will be such under- 
standing between the different sects of the same religion. If we 
fail in this and the various parties take every occasion to fight 
against one another and amongst themselves, we shall have to re- 
sign ourselves to permanent slavery. “Long live the Government 
and may it prevent us from flying at eacli other’s throat” — this 
will be the new prayer and the new religion for all of us. Let us 
see whether Hindus and Muslims or either of them show any 
sense. There is one advantage in the present situation, viz., that 
it cannot last long. From what the two communities decide 
within the next four or six months, wc shall know whether India 
is destined to remain in slavery for another 50 years or will have 
swaraj in a short time. 

“Antyaja” Conference 

After the Antyaja Conference at Godhra,* we have been hold- 
ing such conferences every year. Tliis year’s Conference is of spe- 
cial importance. One reason is that Mama Phadkc is the President 
and another that I am free. I had appealed to Bardoli and Guja- 
rat that at any rate the problem of untouchability should be solv- 
ed immediately. That this has not been possible yet, we may only 
blame our fate. The evil of untouchability seems to be in the 
blood of Hindus and, therefore, we look upon what is sin as vir- 
tue. We cannot see the blemish in us which the whole world 
regards as sin and for which the Hindus stand condemned before 
all the nations. A painful incident took place near Pctlad^, about 
which a friend writes as follows 

Such a thing can happen even today, and that too near the 
Petlad station! This is not an isolated incident; wc hear of such 
cruelty everywhere. To rescue the Antyajas from this pitiable lor, 
Congress Hindus should constitute themselves their protectors 
and, whenever they see an Antyaja in a train, they should be ready 
to go to his help. The easiest way is to take upon oneself the 
blows aimed at the Antyajas. This, however, is no remedy for the 
disease itself. For that, wc should see that the movement against 
untouchability becomes widespread. This can happen only if 
Congress members arc sincere. At present, they themselves suffer 

* Held for the first time in 1918 

2 A station on Anand-Gambay railway, in Gujarat 

^ Not translated here. The letter described how an Aa^eya passenger 
was mercilessly belaboured by some Bania passengers in a railway ciucri8tge> 
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from this disease. Some; of them even refuse to have An^ytya pupils 
in the national .schools. Their attitude is lukewarm. The Antjaja 
Oonferciicc should request such half-hearted members to leave 
the Gongr(;ss and should intensify its work among the Anlyajas. It 
should inquire into their hardships regarding travelling and then 
try to find a remedy. It should tell them how to def(;nd themselves. 

Apart from this, it has before it the other tasks of starting 
more scUot>ls in their localities, promoting spinning and weaving 
among tlumi and persuading them to give up drinking soon. 
There arc;, of course, dilliculties in regard to eve.ry one of these 
items, hut much more can be accomplislied than has been done 
so far if we get devot(;d volunteers for tliis work. If the Antyaja 
Conference can do something to iiu;r<;ase the number of sincere 
workers, that itself will be a valuable contribution. 

To “An Humule Servant” 

Some gentleman has wriu<;n to me a letter signing himself as 
above. He has not giv(;n his name. A similar letter was received 
some time; ago and I tore it up. This second letter is by way of 
reminder. Tlie coiTe.spondent does not r(;peat the question he 
had asked in the first letter. The rule i.s that anonymous letters 
should be ignored. It is, tlu;refor«;, my humble request to this 
“humble servant”, if his question is important, tliat he should 
repeat it and sign his name. 

“Id” Greetings 

I have received a number of letters from Muslim friends 
sending me good wishes for Id. I thank them for their love for 
me. I am sure they do not wish me to writi; ti> Uu:m individual- 
ly to convey my thanks. I also wish them all a happy Id. At a 
time like this, when there is widespread distrust between the two 
communities, even a little evidence of sincere love is as pleasant as 
a small patch of greenery in an otherwise barren scene. The 
only way to prove that the letters of greetings are prompted by 
genuine love is to take up activities which strengthen the bond 
between Hindus and Muslims. I hope that the friends who have 
sent me the messages will take every opportunity to plant seeds 
of amity in the country. 

Caste Reform 

I have already written in Havajivan concerning the use of 
satyagraha for caste reform.* Tliis has prompted some lovers 


‘ Viek Vol. XXin, pp. 432-6. 
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of Mvajiaott to express the desire that I should now use Namjivan 
to promote this cause. Some others fear that the political chapter 
in my life is over or that I wish to convert politics into social 
reform. I cannot agree to give the first place to caste reform. 
Jfavcyivan is run to help the cause of swaraj. It exists entirely for 
this purpose. The cause of social reform is dear to me, but it has 
no connection whatever with my present activities in the field of 
journalism. Much can be accomplished in the field of caste 
reform by individuals through their conduct and example. How- 
ever, I do not regard social reform as distinct from politics. Just 
as the latter should conform to moral principles and dharmix, 
so should social reform. Swaraj is not possible for a society with 
a corrupt order. Hence, questions of social reform can also be 
occasionally discussed in Maoajivan. Really speaking, eradication 
of untouchability is a task of social reform, but we have realized 
now that this evil is so widespread and its eradication so urgent 
a task that, unless we succeed in it, swaraj will be impossible. 

But those reformers who are concerned only with the issue of 
caste reform should understand the limitations of Mavajioan, and 
the others who fear that Navajioan will give up its interest in the 
swaraj movement should reassure themselves, having regard to 
my views expressed here. 

Community Dinners 

This is a month of marriages. Much money is spent on 
community dinners and similar functions connected with mar- 
riages. It may be too much to request the well-to-do to refr ain 
from spending money for such purposes. But such dinners have 
become obligatory and they impose an intolerable burden on 
many families. Not only should such feasts be optional but rich 
families should set an example by exercising some restraint in this 
matter. If the money thus saved is spent on education or on 
other activities of social welfare, the community itself and through 
it the whole society would be benefited. Abandoning the cus- 
tom of community dinners at the time of marriages is a desirable 
reform indeed, but giving up the practice of such dinners after 
death is an absolutely essential reform. In my view, giving 
community dinners after death is a sin. I see no meaning in 
them. A feast is regarded as an occasion for rejoicing. Death, 
on the contrary, is a time of grief. It is difficult to understand 
how dinners can be arranged at such a time. Because of my res- 
pect for Sir Ghinubhai‘, I attended the dinner given after his 

> Sir Ghinubhai Madhavlal, Baronet, a civic leader of Ahmedabad 
XXIV-3 
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death. The scene on that occasion, the squabbles among the 
various communities invited to the dimun- and the irresponsible 
behaviour of the guests arc still fresh in my memory. I' saw there 
no reverence for the dead man, Wbat place, then, can mourning 
have on such an occasi«)n? That reform even in such a matter 
will require time is proof of the strength of custom and of our 
indifference. Even if tlu; mahajans do not (sffoot tltis reform, indi- 
viduals can certainly act. The present amditiou of mkajans h 
pathetic. They often wish to introduce reforms, but are afraid 
to do so. If some bold persons take the lead in this matter, they 
will give courage to the mahajans who wish to iutroiluce this re- 
form and pave the way for it. 

Interdinino and Intrrmarrsaoes 

Perhaps, even more important than .slopping community 
dinners is the problem of encouraging iuiercasU! marriages. 
Varnashrama'^ is useful, but a plethora of sub-castes can only do 
harm. It can safely be said that intermarriage should be per- 
mitted in all cases in winch iuierdining is permit! (id. In fact, we 
find that many such marriages have tiiktiu plaoi. This is a reform 
which cannot now be held up. Wise elders, therefore, would do 
well to encourage it. If they try to impose more restraint than is 
acceptable to people in this age, they will run tins risk of being 
ignored. If it becomes necessary to start a reform in such mat- 
ters against the wishes of the mahajan, it will be proper for the 
reformers to do so with civility. 1 have even ktmwu reformers 
who held the mahajans in contempt and invited them to do their 
worst. Such aggressiveness comes in the way of the reform and, 
where the mahajan is too weak to take punitive action, the reform- 
ers cease to be reformers and follow the way of licence. Licence is 
not reform; it docs not raise society but brings about its downfall. 

National Eduqation through Lotteries 

A friend has sent me copy of a notice announcing a lottery 
for raising money for national education, and ask^ my opinion 
about it. I am certainly against lotteries. They arc a form of 
gambling. Where money required for education cannot be 
collected in a straightforward manner, there must be some weak- 
ness in the vrorkers, be it no more than inefficiency. Such persons 
are not qualified to undertake educational work, 1 would advise 
those who intend to subscribe to the lottery to save their money. 

t The division of society into four mmas or castes and of the individual 
life into four ashraim or stages 
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They will deserve compliments if they hand over the amount to 
some trustworthy person, to be used for education or a similar 
purpose. Speculation in shares is also a kind of lottery. I hear 
that hundreds in Bombay have lost money through it. Is not 
this enough? 

I have before me this distressing letter*. I compliment this 
friend for refusing to submit to sprinkling. Those of us who 
believe that untouchability is a sin, how can they betray their 
principle by agreeing to ceremonial purification? The Rajput 
friend should plead with the other members of his community and, 
in case they remain obdurate, my considered opinion is that he 
should humbly accept the punishment of being put out of the 
community, but on no account agree to sprinkling. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ncmajivan, 11-5-1924 

17. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

Monday [May 12, 1924]^ 

A Full Stop 

Learning Urdu and Spinning 
A Plea for Punctuality 
Living on Spinning and Weaving 
Letter from Lalaji 
From Sarojini, and a Tribute 
Not Inconsistent 
Treatment of Mr. Majli 
Toung India and JIavqjioan 
Andrews’ Notes (sent last week). 

Jail Es^eriences 
Empire Goods 
Moplah Relief 

BHAISHRI MAHASEV, 

Please correct the errors when reading. 

1 have your two letters. I am sending today material as 
listed above. You have already received Andrews’ Notes. I do 
not propose to send anything more. 

* Not translated here. It stated that a caste Hindu working among the 
Antyajas was, on pain of excommunication, told to undergo ceremonial 
purification whenever he touched an Antycga. 

2 Some of the items mentioned in the list appeared in Toung India, 15-5-1924, 
and the preceding Monday fell on May 12. 
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I do not know how the Note entitled Gay BacU [Tlxc Qow 
Saved] got lost. If it cannot be traced, I will write another. We 
are very careful in this matter here, but we shall be more careful 

henceforward. , « . , , i .1 r 

Give the reports of Borsad Parishud and other conferences 

in Mavajivm and Toung Mia yourself. Some local news of our 

acti'Wties should also appear. _ 

The translation of the article on Visnagar appearing in Swa- 
raj is very faulty. Your translation ot it also did not uppcial to me. 
There are even some misinterpretations. I have revised half of 
it I did not have time to revise the rest. Now, perhaps, we may 
not print it at all. Sending it to other papiirs is out of the ques- 
tion. Even if we print it, wc can do so only in Toung Mia. If I 
get time to revise the rennaining portion, we shall consider print- 
infc it next week. I used the word siskarvu loi chalh.ngc . If you 
find a better word, let me have it. Ritusam means rirnwr [seasonal] 
and murchhai means badai [vanity, boasting]. In an article about 
Klathiawar, KLathiawari words came readily to the l>en. 

The name of the outlaw is not More, but Mowar. I even 

met him once. , , . , , , , 

I had a telegram from Mi's. Joseph* too. 1 wired back to her 

saving that it was not necessary to send you, ns the deputation 
from that place was coming here. Besides, I only wished to ex- 
plain general principles. There is no scope whatever for any mis- 
understanding. I still think that they arc spoiling their case in 
Vaikom.2 YJc shall discuss this when they aimc. 

Surely, you do know Valji’s nature. If, by placiiting him, we 
get him to do some work in which he takes pleasure, that 
will be all to the good. My effort is to erase his idiosyncrasies by 
^\dng him scope for expression. Certainly, we arc not going to do 
Sis for others. Despite his many angularities, Valji has a 
straightforwardness wliich I myself, certainly, value and put to 
good use, and I want you also to do likewise, ^ _ 

Radha’s* health is quite good, but she is not regaining her 
strength as speedily as I would wish. She is cheerful now. Kilb- 
bchn^ is brave, but, poor girl, she is suffering very much. Ihc 
fever does not leave her. She eats regularly. The air, it must bo 

1 Wife of George Joseph, barrister of Madurai who e.literl Tomg India 
and Tha Indipmdmt for a while 
a Vida Vol. XXIII, pp. 440-3. 
a Daughter of Maganlal Gandlii 
♦ Sister of J. B. Kripalani 
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said, is very j&esh. and pure. Doctors Dalai and Jivraj have exa- 
mined her thoroughly, but we do not know what to do. 

I have been feeling that Kanti*, Rasik? and Manu® should 
not be brought here. If Ba^ suffers on this account, let her. “Bhakti) 
or devotion to God, has to be paid for with the head; diflScult 
indeed is the way in front.” — ^this is knowledge born of experience. 
I have always thought that pure devotion is impossible unless 
one hardens the heart. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From the Gujarati original: S.N* 8785 


18. MESSAGE TO GUJARAT POLITICAL COMERENCE, 

BORSAD 


May 13, 1924 

Borsad has won glory for Gujarat. By offering satyagraha 
and making sacrifices, it has served both itself and the country. 
It has cleared the ground; the job of construction remains and this 
is diflScult work. I know that it is in progress. It will have been 
completed when the Borsad taluka docs not use or buy any cloth 
other than hand-spun khadi, when there is not a single shop within 
its limits selling foreign or mill-made cloth, when no one in the 
taluka drinks liquor or consumes hemp or opium and no one is 
guilty of theft or immorality, when children, girls as well as boys 
— ^whether of Antyaja or other families — ^attend national schools, 
when there are no disputes or quarrels among the people and, 
even if there be any, these arc settled by a pancha, when HindtJS 
and Muslims live amicably like blood-brothers and no one looks 
down upon Antyajas. If we make up our minds, all this is quite 
easy. I am sure that, if Borsad succeeds in bringing it about, it 
will secure swaraj for India. Let the people pledge themselves 
that they will work to this end; I pray that they will have the 
stren^h to take such a pledge. They should, however, take it 
only if they are deternuned to fulfil it. Unless they arc as dctcr- 


* & ^ Graad-children of Gandhiji; sons of Harilal Gandhi 
3 Daughter of Harilal Gandhi 
^Kasturfaa Gandhi 
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mined as Harishchandra* was to keep his word, it will be wiser 
for them not to take any pledge. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mewajivan, 18-5-1924 


19, LETTER TO M. R. JfATAJCAR 


Maj> 13, 1924 

DEAR MR. JAYAKAR®, 

Our friends of the Depressed Glasses Mission had been to me. 
You probably know that Mr. Birla^ denies having made any 
promise to build them a temple. I have told tluuu that, if they 
raise a decent sum among themselves, I shall endeavour to beg 
some subscriptions for tluim. They wish me to l<dl you the purport 
of my conversation with them. Hctico tliis letter, 

Tours sitiemlji, 
M. K. Gandhi 

The Story of My Hfs, Vol. II, p. 2!)7 


20. LETTER TO G. D. BIRIA 


JUHU, 

Vaisakha Sud 9 [May 13, 1924}* 

BMAISHRI GirANSHYAMDAS, 

I have your letter. 

1 am quite sure an attitude of tolerance; towards opposition 
by members of your community will bear fruit in the end. All 
of us have both divine and dark forces working within us. Some 
amount of agitation is, therefore, bound to persist. But we need 
not be afraid of it. The dark forces can be overcome by sus- 

t Legendary king of Ayodhya who gave up his wealth, kingdom, wife and 
son, for the sake of truth 

2 M. R. Jayakar (1873*1959); lawyer, author and Liberal leader; noted for 
his role as mediator and negotiator 

3 Ghanshyamdas Birla; industrialist and philanthropist who gave financial 
assistance to Gandhyi’s schemes of social wdfare; member, Second Round Table 
Conference, 1931 

* Ydsakka Sud 9 feU on this date. The date below Gandbyi’s signature in 
the source suggests that he signed the letter the next day. 
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tained effort to control them, but we must be fully convinced in 
our heart that it is our duty to help the forces of light. I am 
anxious about your father and brother. If they are thinking of 
organizing those in your favour and fighting it out and if you 
cannot persuade them to keep to the path of peace, there will be 
the danger of people in your own family adopting two opposite 
courses. At such a time, one is in a fix what to do. I would 
beg your father and brother, too, not to be responsible for creat- 
ing two hostile camps in your community. 

I would certainly not consider it proper for you to apolo^ze 
for what you did because you thought it right to do and about 
the worthiness of which even today you have no doubt. 

I have received Rs. 5,000 sent on your behalf. You can send 
whatever amount you consider proper for Toung India and Nava- 
jivan. 

About fifty copies are to be given free. 

Tours sinarefy, 
Mohandas Gandhi 
14-5-1924 

From the Hindi original: C.W. 6004. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


21. TELEGRAM TO HAKIM AJMAL KHAN^ 

[On or after May 13, 192^ 

HAKIM AJMAL KHAN SAHIB^ 

WEAKER OWING STRAIN OTHERWISE EXCELLENT HOPE 
DAUGHTER PROFITING BY CHANGE 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 8801 


1 This was in reply to Hakim Ajmal Khan’s telegram of May 13, 1924, 
which read: “Please wire your health progress after my visit.” 

2 1865-1927; Muslim physician and politician; President, Indian National 
Congress, 1921 



22. MESSAGE TO “ANTYAJA'' COMWiENCE, BORSAD^ 

May 14, 1924 

Tlxc problem of untouchability is btuiuming more, un<l more 
important day by day, aud tbis is but right. You and 1 boUi 
know that we have not taken up work among AniyajfU in order 
to make political capital out of it, Tlie cradicatum of uutouchubi- 
lity is primarily a religious problem, though it is also true that it 
holds the key to swaraj. I am getting more and more omvinced 
every day that Hinduism cannot survive if it clings to tlie practice 
of untouchability. By trying to abolish it, we purily ourselves 
and not the untouchables. In doing our duty in this matter, I 
would leave out the consideration of self-interest, namely, its im- 
portance for swaraj. True, I have had a hand iti getting^ it in- 
cluded in the Congress programme; I did so, however, with no 
political motive but from a purely reli^ous point of view. It was 
included in the Congress programme in tmder t<» itnpress on the 
minds of the people the simple truth that, without its aholitkm, 
swaraj cannot be won. Even if, however, we c<mld gt!t swaraj 
today, we would still have this problem with us. If smyont; pro- 
mised to give us swaraj cm condition that I gave up working for 
the abolition of untouchability, I would rtiply witlnuit a moment’s 
hesitation that I did not want such swaraj. To let the pcoph; 
cling to this practice means, for me, renouncing my Hinduism. 
Though physically I shall be atjuhu at the time of the Conference, 
you may rest assured that in spirit I shall be with you, 

[From Gujarati] 

Rfaoajiom, 18-5-1924 


tUds was sent to Vithal Laxman Phadke, who predded over the 
Qonference. 
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Wednesday {May 14, 1024]^ 

CHI. DEVDAS^, 

There is a heart-rending letter from Ba. I do not know what 
my duty is. If the children are there and if you think that they 
ought to be brought here, do bring them. I hope you have com- 
pletely recovered. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: S.N. 8814 


24. LETTER TO SIR PRABHASHANJCAR PATTANI 

Andheri Post, 

Vaisakha Sud 10 {May 14, 1924f\^ 

SUJNA"* BHAISHRI, 

I have your letter. I cannot act in regard to the Akalis in 
the way you think. The rule that even a mother docs not 
serve food to her child unless it asks for it applies to all my acti- 
vities. If it is the will of God, He will use me as an instrument. 
He holds the threads in His hands. I am but one of the threads, 

Vandematwram from 
Mohandas 

From the Gujarati original: C.W. 3178. Courtesy: Mahesh Fattani 


* The letter was presumably written from Juhu. The exact date is not as- 
certainable. May 14 was a Wednesday. 

*Devdas Gandhi (1900-57); Gandhiji’s youngest son, was associated with 
Gandhiji in most of his public activities and suffered imprisonment; editor. 
The rnndmtm Ttms, 1940-57 

3 Vedsakha Sud 10 fell on this date. 

^ Literally, learned 



25, LETTER TO V. G. DESAI 


Vaisakha Sud 10 [May 14, 


BHAISHRI VALJI, 

I got your article. I shall see that your suggestions are carried 
out. In one place I have added the word “Indian”. I am 
omitting the paragraph on vegetarian food. It is futile to think 
that under the swaraj of the immediate future evcryoiU! will be- 
come a vegetarian. Since you have given an English rtmdering of 
Tagore’s poem, I shall not give in YJ. the meaning of its Gujarati 
rendering. If I get your article translated into Gujarati, I shall 
include it there. I am not at all surprised by the wonderful things 
which take place between you two, since both of you are wonderful. 
I could go as far as Delhi, but how could I go further?^ I have 
written to Abhechandbhai. 

Vandtmalarcm from 
Mohandas 

[PS.] 

I destroyed the letter about Anandshankar immediately after 
reading it. 

From the Gujarati original; C.W. 6005. Courtesy; V. G. Desai 


26, MOTES 

Free Trade ». Protection 

Apropos of the contemplated protection for Tata Steel Works, 
I have been asked to state my own views on protection. Of what 
use they can possibly be, at the present moment, I do not know; 
nor do I know the merits of the proposal regarding the Steel Works. 
But I take the opportunity of dispelling the illusion that I am 
inimical to capital and that I would destroy machinery and its 
products if I had the power. The fact is that I am a confirmed 
protectionist. Free trade may be good for England which dumps 
down her manufactures among helpless people and wishes her 
wants to be supplied from outside at the cheapest rate. But free 

‘ The postouurk carries this date. 

2 In a figurative sense 
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trade has ruined India’s peasantry in that it has all but destroyed 
her cottage industry. Moreover, no new trade can compete with 
foreign trade without protection. Natal nursed her sugar industry 
by both bounty and import duty. Germany developed beet sugar 
by a system of bounties. I would any day welcome protection for 
mill industry, although I give and would always give preference 
to hand-spun khaddar. Indeed, I would give protection to all 
useful industries. Much of my opposition to the Government would 
abate if I found that it was truly solicitous for India’s economic 
and moral welfare. Let the Government protect the cloth industry 
to the point of prohibition of all foreign cloth, let it popularize the 
charkha by making all its purchases of cloth in khaddar, let it 
abolish without regard to revenue the drink and the drug traffic, 
and cut down the army expenditure to the extent of the loss of 
that revenue. When such a happy event takes place, my opposi- 
tion will lose its point. It will pave the way for a real discus- 
sion of Reforms. To me the two steps will be a striking sign of 
change of heart which must precede any honourable settlement. 

A Full Stop 

I have received several ably-argued letters on Maulana 
Mohamed All’s* comparison between the creed of a Mussalman 
and that of a Hindu. For^, in spite of my correspondents, I must 
adhere to the proposition that the Maulana has done nothing 
more than comparing the two creeds and preferring his own to mine. 
Able, instructive and interesting though some of the letters before 
me are, I must resist the temptation of publishing them. The 
country has much more important work before it than following a 
clever theological or even philosophical discussion. The only 
reason for my devoting the space of Toung India to a defence of the 
Maulana Sahib’s position was, if possible, to avoid an unnecessary 
increase in the prevailing bitterness between Hindus and Mussal- 
mans.^ I would not have cared, merely out of regard for a friend, 
to devote the space of a public journal to a defence of the Maulana. 
After having gone through the letters before me, I sec no cause 
to revise my opinion, .^d I do not share the opinion expressed 
by one of the correspondents that the Maulana has betrayed ill 
will against Hindus and that there is no chance now of Hindu- 

* 1871-1931; journalist and politician; led the Khftafat delegation to Eng- 
land in 1920; President, Indian National Congress, at Cocanada, 1923 

^Presumbly, a slip for ‘But’. 

3 Vvh Vol. XXIII, pp. 484-6. 
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Muslim union. That union is coming in spite of the present 
ferment and in spite of us all. Even if the Maulana was not a 
lover of the union but its enemy in disguise, the position will not 
be altered. We arc but straws in the hands of God. Hti can blow 
us where He pleases. We cannot oppose His will. He has made 
us all to unite, not to remain apart for ever. I wish I could infect 
my correspondents with my hope and faith. Then they will fm<l 
no cause for distrusting the Maulana. Anyway, my correspondtiUls 
will forgive me for not publishing or [having [ any further dealing 
with correspondence on the Maulana Sahib’s theological views. 

Learjmino Urdu and Spinning 

Mr. George Joseph writes from Trivandrum Central Jail: 

We are a pretty happy family and arc getting on cordially enough 
with the authorities. Generally speaking, the conditions arc nearly the 
same as those for “politicals” in the United Provinces jails in the early 
part of 1922. 

I have got the spinning-wheel in, and am doing three hours at it 
every day. The cotton now in my possession came from a friend in Madura, 
all carded and done in slivers. When the stock is cxliaustcd, I intend get- 
ting in a Travancore variety of cotton in the crude state and getting it 
into shape myself. That should make me fairly competent in the auxi- 
liary processes. As for Hindi, the position is this: When I was imprisoned 
in 1922, 1 did a good deal of work in Urdu, and 1 flatter myself that I 
know as much of the language as is likely to be useful. I can read and 
understand Urdu up to a reasonable standard (newspapers, current prose 
literature, easy poetry, etc.). Hindi I don’t propose doing separately, I 
have sent for my Urdu books and shall devote a certain amount of time 
increasing my knowledge of the tongue. 

A Plea for PuNcrruAUTy 

A correspondent, writing on beautiful swadeshi paper manu- 
factured in the Nizam Dominions, writes: 

May I bring to your notice that some of the leaders are not punctual 
at the notified time of their lecture. This gives a bad lesson to the public 
who is already suffering from unpunctuality. Besides, it creates an un- 
pleasantness among the audience towards the lecturer and consequently 
the lecturer docs not command respect in the meeting as he would 
otherwise. It also gives a bad impression to those who do not believe 
in our being fit for swargj. This is my repeated experience of certain 
meetings in Bombay and what I have said above is what I fdt myself and 
heard others talldng. 
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Organizers of public meetings please take note. 

Living on Spinning and Weaving 

In sending an account of his tour in Chittagong Acharya 
Roy says: 

I am enclosing an account of a tour in Chittagong where I went 
recently. You will be glad to learn that the field is very good there in 
the interior and it only requires an organization to develop it. 

While on tour I met with a gentleman who, I was given to under- 
stand, was an engineer. He has become a ctiltivator now ploughing his 
own field, sowing and reaping. His household needs are met by the 
manual labour of tlie members of his family who spin and weave for 
themselves. 

You need not reply to this letter. I know you are busy with impor- 
tant correspondence. I only let you know something about Chittagong 
which will please you. You arc having plenty of worry — a little good 
news may act as a dose of medicine during your convalescence. 

What the engineer family is reported to be doing can be done 
by every Congress worker, whether lawyer, school-master or other. 
He need not then worry about other Congress work. The engi- 
neer is, I am sure, doing far more successful propaganda than many 
an orator without a living faith in khaddar, thundering to the 
people on its virtue. 

Tile report sent by Dr. Roy is equally instructive. It shows 
that hundreds of Mussalman women have been doing spinning for 
generations. They gin and card their own cotton. They weave 
their own yarn. The cotton is all brought from the neighbouring 
hills. The report states that the cotton is all bought up by 
merchants for export. Is it not tragic to think that, whilst there 
are thousands of spinners who can make use of cotton, they should 
be left idle and cotton should be sent abroad to be spun and woven 
there and then brought back to us as cloth ? Fortunately, Dr. Roy 
and his workers are making strenuous effort to have sufficient cotton 
stored for the requirements of local spinners. 

The report also describes the carding bow used in those parts 
and says that it came out victorious in a competition with the 
Bardoli bow. The gut of the Suchia bow (the local bow is named 
after a Chittagong village named Suchia) is made of fibres of pine- 
apple leaves and is supposed to last a week. It is surprising with 
what simple and cheap materials the finest processes can be gone 
through. 
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Treatment of Mr. Majli 
The Editor^ Toung India^ 

DEAR SIR^ 

layout issue of the 3rd April, you published a letter from Mr. M^li of 
Belgaum which states that while he was in prison he “was not given 
spinning as stated on behalf of the Government but twisting yarn (1 lb. 
a day),” that he was **kept in utter seclusion under lock for all the 24 
hours of the clay except for 15 minutes walking;” and that although he 
was ill he was given food which he could not digest,* 

You will no doubt be glad to learn, and I hope you will see your 
way to publish, the real facts of the ease* 

The real facts are that Mr. Majli was employed in twisting and 
spinning, i.e., spinning thread or yarn by means of a wheel; that he was 
confined in a large room adjoining his cell along with two associates, 
one of whom was an cx*Gongrcssman; and that he was given an hour’s 
exercise daily— half an hour in the morning and half an hour in the eve- 
ning, and that he was given food as below: 

(a) Admitted into jail on 23-10*23 and was given (uxlinary diet 
from that date onwards up to 2-12-23. 

(b) In-patient for malaria from 3-12-23 to 13-12-23. During 
this period he was given milk diet. 

(c) Convalescent from 14-12-23 to 28-12-23. Ordinary diet and one 
pound milk in lieu of dhah 

(d) From 28-12-23 to 4-1-24 ordinary diet. 

(e) From 5-1-24 to 17-1-24 rice diet in lieu of ordinary dirt, on 
account of some dyspepsia. 

(f) From 18-1-24 to 29-1-24 ordinary diet. 

(g) From 30-1-24 to 17-2-24, on which date he was released, lie 
was on milk diet plus a loaf of bread and one ounce butter. 

Tours faitkfulfy^ 

(» 0 ) lUMomm 

Ao. Director of Information 

7th May 1924 

BoIiIBAY 

I gladly publish the foregoing. I do not propose to worry 
Mr. Majli in his present state of health. Nor, as I said in my 
note, did I wish to make the treatment a matter of complaint. But 
I must say that on two points at least Mr. Majli is substantially 
correct. Mr. Majli does not deny that he was given ‘twist-spmning*. 

1 Vidt VoL XXIII, p. 345. 
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But ‘twist-spinning’ means ‘twisting yam’. Perhaps the acting 
Director of Information does not know that there is no process 
known as ‘twist-spinning’. You spin or twist yarn on the wheel. 
Mr. Majli wanted spinning which was a matter of duty and 
pleasure with him. But he was given twisting which was no matter 
of pleasure and which was much harder than spinning. That he 
was locked up is also evidently true. That there were two com- 
panions with him does not alter the fact of the lock-up. Only a 
prisoner knows what lock-up, especially in the day time, means, 
whether with or without company. 

From Sarojini Devi 

The reader will be glad to share with me the following from 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu*: 

The Indian Ocean is chanting unmcmorial hymns to the mriming 
sun and the mountains bear witness to the covenant that great dream- 
ers have made from their sunlit peaks with God to make the land of 
South Africa a goodly heritage of noble ideals and high traditions for xm- 
bom generations. But today the facts are otherwise. In the shadow of 
these very mountains and within sound of this very sea, the men who 
have in their keeping the destiny of South Africa arc betraying their 
trust arid making of their House of Assembly, that should be a ^-fmple of 
justice and freedom, a market-place to barter away the birthright of 
posterity for a brief period of power built on prejudice and authority 
based on oppression. Still my heart is not dismayed and my faitli in the 
balance of ultimate issues remains unshaken. And I have not been 
afraid to proclaim that faith or that vision. It hasr made the protagonists 
of an impossible white South Africa angry and alarmed. But to the 
coloured people of South Africa it has brought an awakening and a 
new hope. 

You have been kept in touch, I know, with the course of my 
sion here in laconic Press cables. I have according to my capacity and 
opportunity done my best and in spite of a prejudiced Press and igno- 
rant legislators, I have been able to win not hundreds but of 

friends for the Indian cause from all sections and ranks of South African 
communities. The African races and even the difficult ‘Colonial’ people 
have been moved to enthusiasm and indignation, and a sense of kin- 
ship and community of suffering and destiny. How the white races have 
resented my expression “a University of oppression” as applied to South 


* 1879-1949; poetess, orator and social reformer; President, 
National Congress, 1925 



‘I'i tllK (JOM.Wrmj W«>I<K,S Ol.' M.VttATM.V UANDJU 

Africa. XH h is a *‘tlnivr.sity «.r «,n,rrss...«" („ .lisrtpUnr «u,I 

t,hr spirit <^f thrt ut»u*Kumpr;ui 

My inirrvirw with ihr Kfr.M.K ^hui' ..I* tUr Hmjn.f; svns vriy intr- 
rntiiiK. Hr w.is tuU oChis f.H.u.us vluu.i «,ut i«.«g.,ri«m ,.,„t witfml 
;M.l»-»rr.«ly siiuplr and svvrrt; h.U svl,iU .lr,,th ,.f suhtJrty .Hui ai}.hmmcy 
:mt hiiUtni hrhin.1 that stm-iiy ,sim,.J„ity! My iiitiunsinw him *• 
that hr was arsiRur.i by iiatu.r t„ hr amuiig thr wuhl’s gmursl, httl }« 
has <lw.ulVa hintscH't** hr ustnall man in („l,r nC anihmity in Sniiih Africttj 
it is thr tragrtiy t»i a man who thirs imt or i-niiiutf tisr to thr fnil (might 
of his {nr .Jrttiura siiirifnal stafurr, ll.-forr ( (ravr Sosiili Ahit a tm tlic 
27tl» ii) tliis («ont(», vvr air (utlihiig an nnrigrnt y t onfrrriHT to nmsoli. 
tiafr thr polifkal work ami ouilinr a srhrmr „1’ anion may hr of sarri- 
Urr. I slmll spnul a fortniglu in I’iast Atiira rti for Iwlia to iinish 
my work thrrr (irlinr I rrtnrn Immr, 

A TitJIltn'K VK<»M AN IVNdt.WItJtAN' 

Rev. (Jil.ultr’J Pliillipa’ is oitr iil tlti’ (unsl ii sju-t'iii! .lujoiifi 
(JitrUli.iii mii'iioit.ifii's iu .Suiuh Almu. Tin- IHIIowidk is his 
tiilmtt; !u iin wurk wliicU I i.ikr (umi iiis Irttrr inritily irn-ivt'd; 

It is a vrry long limr sitter any eonuttnnit‘aiii>n (ms jtassril hriwrrn 
yim ami nir. t have Irlt evny inomnu of yonr time was tim sarrnl fu Iw 
sprtil on rf|tlying to miy Irttrr imh ns I rouhl writr. Hut Mrs, .Ssrnjini 
Niiitlu has Urrn hrrr ami I have srrn ,i,i«h of |irr ami slir hat laid 
ujMm mr the soJrmn rhargr that I sUonh! writr to yon at oner, Kltr !rft 
yrstrrtlay anti tmlay is at Mnritshmg. Aftrr "rirrniting’' tn Caijjr 'rowii 
shr is coming hark hrrr atnl ttirn I shall srr (trr again. I rnithl not 
Imwcvrr srr hrr again with a tlrar ronscirtn r tmiriw I r.mitl tril her 
that I had fuIliUrtl her request. This is tiiy apology for troubling yoti with 
m letter from me. ! rouhi write all tl.ay ami still leave miith tmsaltl, 
Therefore I most try to write miUtum in pami as far as I can, J nretl 
not say very mneh iihont the womlerftil snet ess whirh h.is atteitdrti her mis. 
lion to .Johannesburg, Other-s will write tt, yim full ami detaileti aectnints 
hut they vrill gtvc you no adetpialo nceount, (she has been your niter 
rgOf Gsndht iSsdirtriti^ bstttgtng baek to us something of the ttlenlism 
and lofty spiritual purpose whith we perceivetl so long ago. We thunk 
Ood for her visit, for her burning words, for the tlivitir truths and tite 
Christ-like thoughts she h.as impressed ujion m. The whole of the 
Indian community has rtscu to her ettU aiul a large part of the white 
community as well. 


‘nw reference evidently is to Oenersd Smuts. 

* Congregational tsriniiter in the Transvaal j w'ds VoJ. XIV. 
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Not Inconsistent 

A cori’cspoiidcnt draws my attciuiou to wluit lu: regards is an 
inconsistency between my statement to the Press issuetl afler iiiy 
release regarding the Gurdwara movement and the Jidviee giv<ni 
by me just after Nunkaua Sahib tragedy. This is the statement^ 
I made after my rclciise: 

My friends (Akalis) informed me to my surprise that there was ii 
general misapprehension in the Punjab that afler tlic Nankatta tragedy, 

1 had expressed an opinion tliat the Gurdwara movement siioiiUi have 
been postponed till aft<u' the attainment of swaraj. I never expressed 
the opinion attributed to me as can be tnnply veriiMul from my writings 
and speeches at the time. 

The correspondent quotes the following st;iteni<;nt* from my 
letter to the Sikhs after the tragedy tind regards it its iucousisltmt 
with the first: 

No one can be more eager for real reform in our temples aiwl removal 
of all abuse than I. But let us not be party to measures that may he worse 
than the reform sought to be brought tibout. There, arc two ways open to 
you (Khalsa): cither to establish arbitration boards f«»r settlement of 
possession of all Gurdwaras or {mipnnment of the question till (he attainment of 
swaraj. 

The italics tire the corres])ondent’s. I can .see nothing iiieun- 
sistent between the two statemeuls. The first reftn's to tins gfin*r!ii 
movement and .says that 1 never advised [>ostp<iiU'ment till aiicr ihe 
attainment of .swaraj. Tlie .sticond tidvised po.stpumtnuint of the 
question tf possesshn of Gurdwaras (ill the attiiiument of .swaraj, 
if it could not be .settled by tirbitration. In this letutr I luivc tlis- 
cussed the propriety of tiiking posses-sitm by .sliow of ituce. Autl 
my iidvice was that if arbitration did not succeed, ami the chttice 
lay between pos.sessi<in by show of force or jJo.sljKUieimuif, my atlvicc 
was for i>osti)onemcnt. The curiou.s may nd'er to the letter it.seU' 
which he will see in his file of Tomp> India for I *121, and he will 
find that I have di.scussed in it the question of shtrw of foti:e. 
Nothing that has haiipened since has altered the view taken by me 
in that letter. 1 am convinced that no reform can be achieved by 
show of force. I know that there must he two parties tt> arbitration. 
If the other party does not agree, a non-co-operator will not .seek 
the protect itni of a British court of liiw. But if he must choose 
between show of force and re-sort to court of law, i.e,, if he i.s in>t 

» Vide Vol. xxrn, p, 

2 me Vol. XIX, p. 402. 

XXIV-4 
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prf{»iur<l f(» .s.iciilic.r {(ir (ht; tiiiir bi iiif' wli.u hr r<>ii;.i<ln,s hisiight, 
I huvr ii<» hrsilalhiu in .s.iytiig di.il hr luusi gti fn hiw rvrii thu«gh 
it hr British r.ilhrr ihati s<trk (o gain his j>itij>t»sr by show ol foicr, 

Rl.MtilOI'.Sl.V .Sl'tNNlNtl 

Mr. J*. \V, .Srij.tsliait, a \’.iiktim s.tty.igr.ihi jiiisoiirr, wiih’s 
from TriviUitlrmii CJrmral Jail: 

It is now Wimr months siinr I hr.toi iVotu yuii. I h.iii h.o.Uy (imr to 
writr to you ahottl uiy jail rs|iriiriii r iu Cothitt lirliuf I H.is t),t|i|ir 4 l 
tit 1 ravaiii'orr Jail, ^ou know 1 w.is iuiiui'iourd tor sis, mouths hy thr 
Corhin (iovt-rmunit on a .srruriiv ixotTnimy;. It svas h.iollv two mouths 
situ r I istmr out whrti I was anrsirtl .ilotig with Sjt. tin.iHr Josrjih nml 
oihrrs in roimrrtioii with V.iikom S.tfy.igi.iha .oitl spuirm rtl to ms mottllis* 
simiik intjuisoiuiinit. Somr of my hinitls .uul my.srll .t»r itrafri! ns poli- 
tiisil i)iisoiiri,s ami iho aufhoritirs ,srr to .til our wauls .mtl < omtoits. Wr 
lire arrommtnlatrtl iu sp, it ions nKiius .tml providn! with tots, linldiuK, 
tablr.s, rhaiiss, wiitiiif? jn.iirrials, liooks ,mi! npw'.p.tprtsi. UV atr .tllownl to 
iwr our own rlofhrs ami wr arr tisiuK khmithir. VVV havr oui spiimiux* 
whrrls iusiilr thr Jail ami stmir t.f us spiu with a i rliKioiis /ral. ‘I hr mtlim- 
ritirs iirr vrry ohligitiM; ami soiitilous ahout our itimiiuis, 

1 trmlrr my rtnigiaittlalions t«» thr Ti.ivam-oir Statr hu thrir 
hiuujstmii! trr.itmrin of thr inistumrs who iiavrgtmr to j.ii! forroit- 
.tcirncr' Kakr. Lrt mt; liopr that not somr Imt all thr \aiyagt,Uii.H 
will rttligiotwly tisr thr spimuitg-whrt'l. I would .nlvisr thrm, mo, to 
Irarn carding and, if prrmitirtl, wravhig also. Thry r.in Irartt all 
thasr things, if they will givr rvrry sparr momritt of thr ptrciiHts 
time they have t»> carding, .spimiittg ami wr.iving. 

Tuk Moi'i.ah Rki.u'.i' 

I am glad tt> he able to infonn thr rratlrr that thr Itrsl res- 
ponse to my apfntal was from a Btihra grtitlem.in who srnt mr a 
cheque for Rs. 500. I havt: already srnt thr aititnini to Mr. Yaktndi 
Hasan, Tlie next amtmnt is from a wt«U»w filrinl. it is Rs. 10, 
Her friend has given Rs, 2. A,notln;r ifindu has forwartletl Rs, 
10 from Madras, The Toung India oflicr has reerivetl anrtther Rs, 
5 from a Hindu gentleman of Bareilly. 

LKTrsa FROM Lalaji 

Lala Lajpat Ral says in tin: course of a letter written during 
the voyage; 

The symbol of non-violence that I was wearing at tiir lime of 
embarkatioa met with violence tlic very first day of my voyage, 'rtiera 
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arc about a score of liKiuins on board t!us ship* Only two of m had the 
Gandhi caps on at the time of goixig aboard. All eyes were on ns and 
one could see signs of auger on sotne faces. At tlinner time 1 left my 
cap on the hat«rack outside* After dinner I searched for it in vain* It had 
disappeared. It was not wortlx stealing. So the only conclusion one could 
come to was that it was stored^ into the sea. I am not sorry for it as the 
act must have given satisfaction to the doer. But T was detcrnunc<l to keep 
on. Yesterday again I left iny cap (another) outside the dining'^saloun 
at the same place. Ibis time it was not touched and so the episode is 
over. 

I am already feeling better. The sea brcc‘/c axul the rest arc <hiiiig 
me good* I wish you also could tear yourself from your responsibilities 
and take a complete rest outside India. 

It is evident the khaddur cap has still many a stilf battle in 
Iront of it* 

Young India’* and **Navajivak’* 

A correspondent writes to^ me about the douaiion for khaddar 
production of the profits of Rs, 50)000 of the Navajivan and 
says that the prohls show that the prices cd’the weekhescouhl have 
been considerably reduced so as to make ilutm available to a largtu’ 
public. I give below extracts from the letter. 

Recently an announcement was made in tlie Prci« that the Navii* 
jivan Press hail made a profit of about R». 50,000 and that that mmt wa« 
to be spent on some charitable purposes. U1u» shows that by the graiT of 
God the Press is not in loss and the management i» to be congratulated 
on that account. 

B\it I and many others in this line fail to umlrrstand why the price 
of the paper "of 8 pages with such rough paper is so very exorbitant in 
spite of the low cost (if paper prevalent at present. 'Pwo annas for a ro|>y 
of Toung India is too much for the general reading public of India, and 
Jsfapajmm for as* IJ is also too much. India is a very poor country and 
that is an acknowledged fact. If they are making prolits, is it not fair 
that prices should be decreased and thus make them available for the 
big masses? 

In this conncciiim I may say that tlm noteworthy Engliih wrrkliri 
such as Saturday Rivtetu^ T/w Maiion and Atknamm^ Tk Amamm 
The SpeetatoTf etc., arc fiir cheaper even at the rate of 6d., since they cmiiain 
more than three times the number of pages. If it is not possible to de* 
crease the prices of the weeklies under your control, can you not eonve* 
niently manage to increase the number of pages? 

* Pn^sumbly a slip for ‘shoved* 
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.S«m« of u-H would bolievo that, cvon if Tuung Imlia anti J/avtymn 
arc sold at 2 to 11 picc, they will not he under loss so Ituig as they 
are edited by your gwal self. If you think that you owe an expUuiatitm 
to the intblie iit this conuectitin, you may exiihun this through your 
paper. 

Now suppi».sc that the papers are not making profits nor arc likely 
to make any even at the prevailing prices of as. 2/- mui as. If, can yoti 
not manage to put some amouut ttf the profit of the I'ress in these papers 
and thus mttke them chetip? 

I Itavo consulttul ihu uiiuiiigcr silntut tins siibjtuU tniitlor i>f the 
letter iind both lot tint! I have come to the eonehiHion llitit the {>rU;e.s 
ctmhl ttot be stiiiVly retlueetl for the IbUowiug ieii!«tn.s: 

1. 1’roiH.s iiie a pitrciirioiw item. 

2. lleduction of the prices will tuuke ho tlid'erence iu the 
mimher of suhscriljcns. 

а. The miisses do itot ct>uut ;is rcatlers he.cJuiHe tht!y catiuot 
read. 

4. My editing, tlnnigh it has somewhat inr.reasetl the namljer 
of subscribers, has not made any mattn-ial inennuse. The papers arc 
by no means as popular as thttywert; before, because, perhap,H, of the 
subsidence of excitement. Young India and Iliiidi Navajivan have 
not yet begun to pay their way, and unless Knglish readers of fowsg 
India and Hittdi readers uUIindi Mvajioan interest ihemselvt;s in the 
upkeep of these wutiklies and secure more subscribers, the question 
of stoppjtig them may soon arise. 

5, It is a bad policy to print a cheap ntiwapaptT by making 
profits from other work. I want the readers to bt; just as much 
interested in the upkeep of the papers as the manager and the 
editor arc. 

б. It is better that the readers become direct participators in 
the donation of profits than that they get their paper cheap. 

7, If there is a public that docs not buy the papers by rciwn 
of the prices, it is open to well-to-do subscribers, interested in the 
circulation of the views and policies advocated in the papers, to order 
as many copies as they choose and, if there is a large demand, lower 
prices wU certainly be quoted for them. 

8, In view of the suggestion in clause 7, the question of the 
high prices is not a matter of moment since the public benefit by 
every single pie of the profits. 

9, The size of the papers cannot very well be increased, if 
only because I have but linuted capacity and the papers have only 
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a limited ambition. The imblic do not want fnuii me a larger 
weekly letter than they arc g(;tting at present. 

Toung India, 15-5-1924 


27. EMPIRE GOODS BOYCOTT 

It is curious how the question of tin; Kmpire goods l>oye.o{t 
continues to challenge public attention frojii tiin<‘ to time. I’Vom 
the standpoint of non-viohmt non-co-operation, it .seems to me to 
be wholly indefensible. It i.s retaliation pure and simpl*' atul, as 
sucli, punitive. So long, th<!refore, as the Congie.ss Imhls ttt m««- 
violent non-co-operation, so long must b(»ycoll of Ihilisli, as distin- 
guished from other foreign goods, be ruled out. Anti if I am the 
only Congressman holding the view, I must inovt; a residulion at the 
next Oongrtiss repealing the resolution in the mutter tairiietl at the 
last Special Session. 

But, for the moment, I propose to discuss not tin; ethics but the 
utility of the retaliatory boycott. The knowledge that even the 
liberals joined the Boycott camjniign cannot make om- shrink fionj 
the inquiry. On the contrary, if they come to itelieve with me 
that the retaliatory boycott that they and tin; Ckmgi'ess took ujr was 
not only ineffective, but was one more demonstration <»f our imptt- 
tent rage and waste of precious energy, I w<nd<l appeal ft* tiu in 
to take up with zeal and determination ilni boycott of ali foieign 
cloth and replacing same not with Indian mill-cloth but with hand- 
spun khaddar. 

I have had the pleasure of reading the repot t of ifu' IJoycsitt 
Committee. It must be, has remained, tin; last won! on tin: utmoHt 
that can be done in the .shape of boycott of British or Kmpire goods. 
The Report, in my opinion, pre.scnt.s a formidtibhi case, not for but 
against such boycott. It frankly states that the hulk of tlm Kmpire 
goods, such, for instance, as railway mtilerial, is intptrried !>y the 
Government or English firms; that the trifles .such as scents, soaps, 
boots imported arc mostly consumed by those easy-going, Inxut y- 
loving Indians who are never likely to lake tt» the laiycott. It will 
be found on a calm consideration of the figures that t:v«*»i if the 
boycott of the trifles was scrupulously carried out l>y t;very Congreiw 
man and every Liberal, the amount would not he, at the outsidr, 
more than one crorc of rupees per year. He must be a brave 
optimist who could believe that the Kenya Englisltman or Eng!ts!i> 
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mf;n in gonoiMl, would ho made to cliango thoir policy by reason of 
such boycott. 

‘But,' says the critic, 'see what a flutter was crcal(;d in Cheap- 
side when tf»t; Kmpire go<nls l«tycott resolution of the. lloinhay 
Muuicipii! Ct»rporatiou was cabled frett of charge by Reuter.’ Suiady 
we ktuiw enough of the British trade methods not l«» 1)0 uiululy elated 
by such flutters. They an^ <»i>en put <m iti order to inflame the 
gullible public ag.un.sf ‘the unscrupulous Iiulhm agitators who tire 
bent uptm iujuring Eugland’. Wlum the. escitemestl is tntt put 
on, it hs a symptom of the British mercautile Keiisitiveuess to every 
commercial fluctuation or movtuneiu. It is hy .sue.h sensitiveness 
thiit it ever remains prepared for emergencies i>f every conr.eivahlc 
type. 1 would ask the public, therefore, newer to rely upon the 
<!xcit<’,ments or approbations fi-oin England, or, for that matter, from 
any foreign State. Their fear or praise f»f our action cati never 
secure us iii our positi<»n if our action whie.h is either feared or 
praised is not, in itself, substantially efl'ectiv*’. 

If our rage did not blind us, we should he ashamed of the 
Ixjycou restdutitm when we realised that we depemhul upoti British 
goods f<»r sjune of our national requirements. When we may not 
do without English bot»ks and Etiglish medicines, should we lK»ycott 
English watcliRS because we can procure Geneva watclies? And if 
wc will not <lo without EngUsli Imoks because we iiet‘d tlutm, how 
shall wft expect the import«;r of British watches or perfumes to 
sacrifice his trade? My very efllcient English jutrsi*, whom I loved 
to call ‘lyr.ant’ because, she insisted in all l«»vtng ways on my taking 
more food and more sleep thitn I tlid, with a smile curling round 
her Ups and insidious twinkle in her eyes, |p:nily r»!marked afler I 
wa.s safely removed to a private ward, escorted by the housc-surgt’.on 
and liersftlf; “As I was shading you with my um!>relia I could jmt 
help smiling that you, a fierce boycotter <»r tweryildng British, pro- 
bably owed your life to the skill of a British Kurgeon, handling Britirfi 
surgical instruments, administering British drugs, and to the mini- 
strations of a British nurse. Do you know that a-s we brought you 
here, the umbrella that shaded you was of Britisli make The 
gentle nurse, as she finished the last triumphant sentence, evidently 
expected my complete collapse under her loving sermon. But, 
happily, I was able to confound her self-assurance by saying: 
“When will you people begin to know things ns they arc ? Do you 
know that I do not boycott anything merely because it is British ? 
I simply boycott all foreign cloth because the dumping down of 
foreign cloth in India has reduced millions of my people to pauper- 
ism.” I was even able to interest her in the kliaddar movement. 
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Probably she became a convert to it. Anyway, she underslootl the 
propriety, the necessity and the utility of khaddar, but she amid 
only laugh (and rightly) against the wholly imsfTectivJ! and mtuin- 
ingless boycott of British goods. 

If the champions of this retaliatory l)oya)lt will look at tlieir 
homes and their own belongings, they will, T havi; no doubt, dis- 
cover the ludicrousness of their position tiVitn as jiiy nurse li icful did, 
under the supposition that I belongt;d to that boycott school, 

I yield to no one in my desire to se<! justice done to <mr 
countrymen in Kenya or to win swaraj at the earH(;st possible 
moment. But I know that angry inipatienc(! can only frustrate 
the very end we have in view. Wliut is it then in which all jrarties 
— ^Liberals, pro-Gouncilwallas, No-changers and others can 
successfully combine to enable us to achitwe <»ur <’nd ? I have 
already given the answer. But I must examine it fully in the next 
issue and show why it furnishes the only feasible solution. 

Toung India, 15-5-1924 


28. Mr JAIL EXPEIUEMQES - V 
Possibilities oe RiU'xmM 

It has b(!en my invariable experience that g<tod <w(»kes good, 
evil-— evil j and that therefore, if the evil does not n;ceivc the corres- 
ponding response, it cea.ses to act, dies of want of nutrition. Evil 
can only live upon itself. Sages of old, knowing this law, instead of 
returning evil for evil, deliberately returned good for evil and killed 
it. Evil lives nevertheless, because many have not taken advantage 
of the discovery, though the law underlying it acts with scientific 
precision. Wc are too lazy to work out in terms «»f the law tlic 
problems that face us and, therefore, fancy that wc are too weak to 
act up to it. The fact is, that the moment the truth of tlie law 
is realized, nothing is so easy as to return good for evil. It is tht 
one quality that distinguishes man from the brute. It is man’s 
natural law not to retaliate. Though we have the Imman form, we 
are not truly human till we have fully realized the truth of the law 
and acted up to it. The law admits of no escape. 

I cannot recall a single instance in which it has not answered. 
Utter strangers have within my experience irresistibly responded' 
to It. In all the South African jails through which I passed, the 
officia s who were at first most unfriendly to me became uniformly 
friendly because I did not retaliate. I answered their bittemen 
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with swn-ltU'SS. Tliis dnt;s Ju»t nu;iui that T did not fight i«Jusl5c«. 
On tiui Rtmti.uy, my Hnuth AlVican jaii «!xi>frtrm-.r.s wnc :i continu- 
ous fight against it, and in most cases it was stjcccssfid. The 
hnigi'i- Indian csiwiirncc has hut ciitphasi/rd the truth and the 
iM-.nity of non-vioh-ni conduct. It was tin; easiest thing fin- me to 
ucerhate the authorities iit Yerarda, Ktu- instance, J could have 
answered t!ic .Superintendent in his own coin wlieii he made the 
insultiiig reinaiks described in my letter to Hakim .Saheb.' I would 
ha%'e in that case lowered mysell'in my<nvn estimation and cotdirm- 
cd the .Superintendent in bis suspicion lb.it 1 was a cantankerous 
and mise,bie.v<ms politician. But the espeiieiices related in that 
letter were trivialities compared to wbat w.is to follow. Let me 
recall :i few of thetn. 

A Kuropeati wariler I knew suspected me. lie thougbl it W!lS 
his business to suspect twery prisoner. As 1 did not w.uil to do 
any the slightest thing without the ktiowh-dge of the .Superintendent, 
I had told him that, if a piisoner passing by salaamed, I would 
return the sal.iam am! that I w.is giving to tlie coiivicl-warih r in 
charge of me all the food that T could not eat. The Kuropetm 
warder knew notliing of the conwrsaiion with tin- .Hupei intetideni. 
He once saw a prisoner salaam nte. I returm d tin- s.ihiam. He 
saw us 1«itU in the act, but oidy took from tin* prisoner Ins ticket. 
It me:uit that the poor nmn wotdd he reported. I at once told 
the warder to report me too, jts I was t-qually guilty with tin* poor 
man. He simply told me he h;id to do his tluty. Instead of re- 
jrorting the winder for his ofliciousitess, hut in oith-r to protect a 
feHow-prisoner, I meridy mentioned to the SupeilntendeiU tlic 
incident of salaaming without the conversiiiion I hud with the 
Winder. Tlic hitter recogni'/,ed that I meant no ill wliatsoever to 
him, an<l from tlnit time forwiird cisised to suspect me. t)ji the 
contrary, he bccaine very friendly. 

I was subject to sc.arch like the other prisoners. I never ob- 
jected. And so, daily before the lock-up, a reguhir search ttmk place 
for many months. Occasionally, a jailor used to come who was 
exceptionally rude. I had notlting Imt my loin-cloth on. There 
was, therefore, no occasion for him to touch my persoit, But he did 
touch the groins. Then he began overhauling the bliinkets and 
other things. He touched my pot with his boots. AH this was prov- 
ing too much for me and my anger was about to get the better of 
me. Fortunately, I regained self-possession and said nothing to 
the young jailor. The question, however, still remained whether I 


m Vol. XXni, pp. 129-36. 
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should or should not report him. This happened a Tuirly long lime 
after my admission to Yeravda. The Sup«:rint(!ntlent was, there- 
fore, likely to take severe notice of the jailor’s coiulnet if I reported 
him. I decided to the contrary. I f(;lt that 1 must pocket these 
personal rudenesses. If I reported him, the jailor was likely to lose 
his job. Instead, therefore, of rei>orting him, I had a talk with 
him. I told him how I had felt his rudetie.ss, how I had at first 
thought of reporting him and how in tlu; end I deci<led merely 
to talk to him. He took my convtnsation in good part and fttU 
grateful. He admitted, too, that his c<niduct was wrong, though 
he said he did not act with the intention of wounding iny suse.ejiti- 
bilitics. He certainly never molested nn: again. Whether he im- 
proved his general conduct in regard to other prisoners I <io «iot 
know. 

But what was most striking was perhaps the nrsult of my inter- 
vention in connection with the floggings and tlu; hunger-strikes. 
The first hunger-strike was that of the Sikh life-seiitmiee prisoners. 
They would not cat food without the restoration of tlieir sacred 
loin-cloth and without the permission to tlu*m to eook their owti 
food. As soon as I came to know of these strik<!s, I iisked to lit; 
allowed to meet them. But the jiermission could not he granttid. 
It was a question of prestige itnd jiul diseiplim;. As ii mat ter <if 
fact, there wiis no question ofeiUicr, if the jirisoners ctmld he regiml- 
cd as human beings just as susceptible to finer foretts as their .species 
outside. My seeing them, T feel sure, would have Siived (lu; autho- 
rities a great de;il of trouble, worry and public expenst;, anti wouUl 
also have saved the Sikh prisoners the painful, prtdongetl fast. But, 
I was told, if I could not see them, I could send theni ‘wire!t;ss 
messages’! I must explain this specitil expression. Wireless mes- 
sages in prison parlance means unauthorized messtiges sent by one 
prisoner to another with or without the knowledge of the tiflieials. 
Every ofEcial knows and must connive at such itueruhange of 
messages. Experience has shown them that it is impossible to guarti 
against or to detect such breaches of prison rcguhitions. I may say 
that I was scrupulously exact alx»ut such m(;ssagt:s. I cannot re- 
call a single occasion when I sent a ‘wireless’ for my own purpose. 
In cvery casc it was in the interest of prison discipline. The result 
was, I think, that the officials had ceased to distrust me and, if they 
had it in their power, they would have iivailed themselves tif my 
offer of intervention in such cases. But the superior authority, so 
jealous of its prestige, would not hear of it. 

In the above instance, I did set in motion the wireless appara- 
tus, but it was hardly effective. Tlic fast was broken after many 
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days, l>iU I am «n say wlailuT it was at all duf to my 

iii('ssagt;s. 

'JHiis was ihr first ociiasino vvlini I frit that I shnuhi ititcrvaic 
in thr interrst uf humanity. 

Tilt' tii xt ot'.casinn was wiit*n tTrlain Mulshi I'cta fnisttm-rs wore 
flo.UUftl fttr shnrt task.* I m-fd not jjti iiittt tlm paitifid Mnry at 
lonmli. Soinft ttf thfSf jiiisouffs wfif youtiKstfis. It is likt'ly that 
thoy had wilfully thmt; umuh loss ta.sk than thry r.ouhl havt*. 'Xlicy 
wort: jmt <m y,rimUuii;. Htuuflmw ttr tuhtu' iht’St' prisotiris won: not 
olasst'd pnlilioal as tin* .swaraj pristtutas wfir. Wii.itfVfj thu tuiusc, 
tlmy wt’K' JHo.stly givt'U t^iindiny, as thcii t.isk. thiiulin^ has an 
uuufta'ssary hatl tniiutr ahmii it. i am aw.ttf that all lahmtr is 
irkstuno whuti it has to hf doim as a task and uudi'f supoi vision not 
always gtaulr. Uui a prisiuii'r wlu> utntils impiisttnmttii itir oou- 
soiuma’ .sake siuniUl look tijxm his task as a lualirr t»f pritlr and 
plfasurr. lit: should jail his wholt: .soul into thf lahour that may 
ht; aUotttnl to him, Tht* Mulshi IVta piisoiii rs, tn fi>r that matter 
tho tuht'is, as a hotly vvi'to ufitaittly mu *»f this typt*. It was a new 
experienet; fi>r thetn all ami thi:y ditl ntu ktmw what was thi ir duty 
SIS sittyaKr.dds -whfthfr to t!i» the mo.st ttr tlm Irstst or mu at all. 
The majority tif the Mulshi IVta prisoners were perhaps ituUn'erent. 
They had perhaiw ntu given a thmuthi tt> the, thing. Hut they 
wero mtjstly high-spirited nten ami ytmths. They wtmhl hrotik tio 
Jo hukum and, lliereliue, there wa.s ctmstatil fritahui helweeit them 
and the. ttfiuaals. 

Tilt! crisis came at last. Major Jimes hicatne angry. He 
thought they were wilfully not doing tht^ir i.isk. He wanted to 
inakt! an exani|>h: tif them and oidtreil .six t»f them to receive 
stripes. The fltiggitig created a sensatitm in iht! pristm, Kverylnidy 
knew what was hajipenitig and why. I ntiiieetl the pristmers as they 
were passing by. I was deeply ttmehed. One of them recognized 
me and bowed. In the ‘separate’, the ‘{Kdiiical’ pristmers intended 
to strike as a protest. I Have paid my tribute tti Major Jones. 
Here it is my painful duty tt» critidze his action. In spite of his 
sterling good nature, love of justice, and even partiality ft»r prisoners 
as against officials, he was hasty in action. His decisions were some- 
times, therefore, erroneous. It would not matter, us he is «}ually 
ready to repent, if it w«8 not for sentences like flogging which once 
administered are beyond recall. I discussed the mutter gently with 
him, but I know that I could not persuade him that he was wrong 
in punishing prisoners for short task. I could not persuatlc him to 


t Vidi Vol. XXin, p. 156. 
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think that every short task was not proof of wilfulncss. He did 
indeed admit that there always was a margin f<kr l>ut his 

experience was that it was nejLflijjihle, LTnfiutunattdy, like so many 
officers, he helieved in the eflicacy of flog|t''Uig. 

The political prisoners, having taken a serious view of the case, 
were on the point of hunger-striking. I came to know oi' it. I felt 
that it was wrong to hunger-strike without an ovcirwhelniiiig case 
being made out. The prisoners couhl lUJt take the law into their 
own hands and claim to judgt: every cast; for themselvtts. 1 asktul 
Major Jones again for permission l<» see them. But that was not to 
be allowed. I have already published the corrt:spoiuU;nce* on the 
subject which I invite the studuuis reader to consult at the time 
of reading these not(;s. I had, tlvenTori^, again t«> fall hack upon 
the ‘wircle.ss*. The hunger-strike iind a crisis were averted as a 
direct result of the ‘wireless’. But there was an unpleasatu incident 
arising from the matter. Mr. Jeramdas^ liatl dtdivered my message 
contrary to the regulations. Mr. Jeriimdtis saw, as he had to .see, 
the political prisoners concerned. They wtu't! jnirpostdy kept i»» 
separate blocks. He therefore ‘wandensd’ from his own to the oth«!r 
blocks with the knowledge of the convict ollictirs and <nie of the 
European jailors. He told them that lie knttw that lit; was break- 
ing the regulations and that they wt;re frta: to report him. He 
was reported in due cours(!. Major Jones thought that he eould 
not but take notice of tlu; breach tilthough he knew that it was for 
a good cause, and although he (iviai sippreciated Mr. Jeramdiia’s 
work. The punishment awardijd was .sevtm thiys’ solitary confine- 
ment. On my coming to know <if this, T invited Major Jones to 
award at least the ssime penalty to me tis to Mr. Jeramtlas. l*’or 
he (Mr. jerumdas) had broken the rttgulations sit my instance. 
Major Jones said that in the interest of discipline he was bmmd to 
take notice of an open defiance brought ofiTicisdly to his notice. But 
he was not only not displeased with whsit Mr. Jeramdas hsul done, but 
he was glad that, even at the risk of being punished, be siiw llu; 
prisoners who were about to hunger-strike and thus stivetl an ugly 
situation. There was no occasion, he .saw, to putn,sh me its I had 
not left my boundary and as my instigation of Mr, Ji'ramdaa was not 
officially brought to his notice. I rccogniv-ed the force of Major 

* The reference is to the letters addressed by Gandhiji to the Superintendent, 
Yeravda Jail, and the Governor of Bombay. For these letters along with 
Gandhyi’s notes thereon, published in Toung India, 6-3-1924, nicb Vol. XXIII. 

2jairamda8 Doulatram (b. 1892); Secretary, Sind Provincial Oongresi 
Go^ttce; later became Minister of Food and Agriculture, Oovemment of 
India; Governor of Bihar and Assam 
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Jotiiis’.s iin'umolU ;tiu{ iitiitmlt! and tUtl not furtluT {m-ss (nr puuish- 
mi’Hl. 

I nnisl nniisidtn- in tin; ntrxt r.lniplnr atnulicr iiidtli-nt .still intnc 
idliii!'. aiul impni'tant IVoin tin; .atyai^ralti .standpoint atul iluai 
«niisi<lcr tin; iitnial rn.sulls of non-violent action and tin; ethics of 
fa.stinK:. 

r««»tr Mia, i5-r).i‘h>4 


2!). .mSS’AGE TO ItmSif.iMh'AR I'r.iV 

May W, tm 

f have still not for, gotten what yon t<»ld itje about yonr first 
fruitful ineetine. will; the, robbers. Tod.iy, you have adv.ine.etl lar 
beyond that. Von liave bound the Uharala brother, s .ind sisters to 
you with bonds of lovt;. I pray th.tl your bond with them may 
Ijccoim: stroller iunl th.it you may be the instiunieiit of all-round 
improve men I in the i;onthiittns of these brtnheis anil sisters of 
ours. 

I am ct;rtain that ii community whie.h throws up robbers and 
wicked men has only itself to blame. It is imi .is if robbers like 
being what they are. They take to ndihintt untler pi essure of cir- 
cuniHtane.es. A robber becomes confuinetl in his w.iy.s when the 
cominmuiy punishes him and in this way the tiisease spreatls. If 
wt; cultivate friendly relations with robbers aiul others like them, 
they reali/.e their error iiud reform themsidves. 

You art: eiu'.a’ted in this invaluable work, f know that iill 
Dhar.ilas are not robber. s. Many of them are upiiyhi men, but, in 
our iguorauee, we Inive kept ibeni tiway fiom us. I reyard your 
work aa of auprenu: importance. One may say tliat it bolds the 
key to India’a regenerulion. 

Let your love not become blind. Persuade the Dhanil i brothers 
and sisters to take up some [honest] work. I am sure you arc exert- 
ing yourself to sec that they wear khadt woven by themselves from 
yarn which they themselves have spun, tliat they give up drinking 
and addiction to opium and other vices, that their children get 
education and the grown-ups learn bhajans^ and kirtans^i even so, you 

1 Popularly known at Ravishankar Mahnriy, and devoted to social 
reform among the Dharalaa, a backward community in Otdarat, itc prenided 
over their meeting at Borsad. 

3 Devotional longs 

3 Devotional longs susf by a group to the accompaniment df music 
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should work harder still. May God, I pray, make the GouRtrence a 
success and may He give you more strength for service. 

[From Gujarati] 

Xavajivarif 18-5-1924 


30. LETTER TO EMIL ROMGER^ 


Posi' Anuukki, 
May t.% tm4 


DEAR SIR, 

I have your letter. I have no copyright in connection with any 
of the works you mention. They are not evtsn published by me. 
Strictly speaking, you should ask the vaj'ious publishers for per- 
mission. I do not think there will be any objection to the pro- 
posed publication by you. 

Tours sinemljf, 

M. K. (JANimt 

Emil Ronioer, Esq,. 

Rhein Felden 
(Switzerland) 

From a photostat : S.N. 8802 


1 Writing from Germany on April 2, Roniger had introduerd himself tu 
the author of a book on India in which he had written oii Gnndhiji. With the 
purpose of cultivating "the spirit of brotherhood, of self-restraint and of serviee" 
in Europe, he had established a ‘Home of Friendship’. Roniger'i proptwnl to 
Gandhiji was to publish in German language volumes containing a selection of 
Toung Mia articles, A Guidt to Htalth, Ethical Religion, J. J. Doke’s M. K. Gandhi ; 
An Mian Patriot in South Africa, and Gandhiji’s ipeechci during the South 
African and Indian periods. In these Roniger sought exclusive German rights. 
He also wanted to publish a Review of Ahima which would carry traiulatlons of 
articles from Toung Mia. S.N. 8644 
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Post A^namRi, 

15, 1924 

I»KAW MR. KKt.KAR', 

llci'*: is (he rrmijusama: liir Mr, UR[>Rt. I wish 1 cotihl give 
inorit brciuist; (luntr iirt; m;uiy. i ask y<ju ;»ul Nh'. Bujiat, however, 
lo have pity on nit;. I Itave really not a moment to spare. 1 must 
choose some otlMU’ occasion ami another medium whet» 1 have 
oppm'tuuity for re<hu;inK all the reminiscences that I have of the 
Ia)kainanya2. 

1 am not writing separately to Mr. Bapat, as y<mrs was the 
last letter in this matter. 

Tmts 

•SjT. N. <*. K.KI.KAH 
Poona 


[EN(!J. 08 URR] 

HliMlNtSt’.hNClvH OK LOKAMANY.\ ’t ll.AK 

I have the mttst vivid rectolleclion of my very lirsl meeting 
with the I,iokamii«ya. Titis was in UMHP when I was almost total- 
ly unknown in India. It was ii» connection with the cause of 
Indians in South Africa that I went to Poona to orgattixe a public 
meeting. I Wiis an utter stranger in Poona. I ktiew the public 
men only by ttitmes. Mr. Sohoni whom I knew us my brother’i 
friend and who had given me sltcUer took me to the Ia»katnanya. 
After putting me at case, he asked me the cause of my visit. I at 
once told him what my mission was. The Lokamanya said: “I 
see, you are a stranger in Poona. You do ttot know the public 
men. Nor do you know anything of local differences. I must, 
however, tell you that there arc two politiciii bodies Itcrc. One is 

t Nsrulnh Chlntamtn Kclksr (1872-1947); Journnliiti {xiiiticlcn and a 
don anodato of Tilak{ lometlme Secretary of the Indian National Congron; 
helped Qandhyi in revbing the eonititution of the Ckingrew in 1920; a Iea<ier of 
the Swarajiit Party 

2Bal Oangadhar TUak (i8!i6>!920): political leader, ichalar and writer, 
popularly known ai *Lohamanya’; one of the founders of the Deccan Education 
Sodety, Poona, and of the newspapers the Xi»sH and Tht MakmU« 

3 The source has 1894, but the correct date ia 1896; ddt Vol. 11, p. 136. 
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the Deccan Sablia, and the other is the Sarvujsinik Sahha. Un- 
fortunately, the two bodies do not meet on a common platform. 
If the meeting is organized by any one body, everybody must 
sympathize with your cause. Tlicreforc, it must not be itlcntifit^d 
with any one political body. It is well that you have seen me. 
You must also sec Mr. Gokiralc* who belongs to the Deccjin Sablia. 
I am sure he will give you the same advice that I am giving you. 
You must have a public meeting which is attended by all sections. 
You may tell Mr. Gokhalc that no difficulty will be raised from my 
side. For such a meeting we must have a neutral chairmaii, who 
is also well known and carries weight. Dr. Bhandarkar i.s such a 
man in Foona. If you, therefore, see him too, and invite him to 
become president, lolling him what I have told you and what Mr, 
Gokhalc tells you. He has almost retired from public life, ’i’utj 
must press him even if he hesitates. Your cause is very just . It 
is sure to commend itself to him. If you secure him a.s chairman, 
the rest will be easy. Do tell mo in good time wbut happens. 
You may rely upon full assistance from me. I wish you tjvery 
success.” 

I could not conceive any greater encouragement from nieji 
occupying the position that the I.okamanya did tt» a young man 
he had never met. It was a memorable, meeting in my life, and the 
first impression that the Lokamanya gave me of lumsnlf persistetl 
throughout the many meetings whicli I was privile-ged to have with 
him.2 

From a photostat : S.N. 8803 


‘ Gopal Krishna Ookhale (1866-1915); statesman and educationist; was 
associated with the ladian National Congress since its inception and presided 
over its Banaras session in 1905; founded the Servants of India Society at 
Poona; visited South Africa in 1912 at Gandhiji^s invitation* 

2 Vidg also An Autobiograpliy, Pt. II, Oh. XXVIII. 



r. t.K'nwt TO imwiiAMn farkkh 


'Jharsdny {May 15, 1924]^ 

aiJAtSimt IJKVtUIANlMUIAl, 

I hitv<? your luttur. 

t luvt! »toiu; my tluty. i^ow Irt iluiign lukr ttmir own course, 

I’anilmatmam /ram 
hUntMiVM 

DKVOtSANUHUAt PARKKII 

Takutksuwar Pi.or 
Buavnaoar 

a tM>|»y of {hr {!oj.ti.ui: C 2 AV. (irtOli. tIoiHtr»y; Narimditit (Saudhl 


:a uiTiWi ro MAMUiKim iwiw. 

ytmakha Sud T> {May Hi, 19241^ 

cut. MANl*, 

I hiivc yinir letter. It wouUl u«»t at all !w atlvisahlc fi»r ytju to 
Icaivc the sauatorimn* by the 20th. You ouwht t«i stay there 
till at least the imtl t»f the tnoitth. How ca»t I mauaftc to go tltere? 
I must reach Sabarmaii <»u the 20th. 

If Vasumatibt:hii iuteiuls to go there, I shall let ytm know. 
There is very little chance, however. 

liltningi from 

Bajpu 

[From Gujarati] 

Satpuna PiUro~~Manib»kt Paklnt 


t The postmark carries this date. 

> Qandhyi returned to the Ashram on May 29, 1924, as indicated in Ute 
letter. VdsiMa Sud 12 fell on May 16. 

> Daughter cd Vallabhbhai Patel 

4 At H^ira in the Surat district of Ghtjarat 



34. LETTER TO V1TEAI3HA1 J. RATED 


JUKU, 
May 17, 1924 

DEAR SIR, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the recciipt of y<iur letter 
of [May 15]. In reply, I beg to state tluit the present stale c*f my 
health will not permit me to bear the strain of a public appearance 
and ceremony at an early elate. I hope, however, to be able to 
receive the address of the Corporation at the Qowasji Jehangir 
Hall some time in August. If you do not mind, I w<mld hx the 
date later in consultation with you.* 

i rimak, 
Teuri 

The Hon’ble Vithalbiiai J. Patel 
President 

MuNiaiPAL Corporation 
Bombay 

From a photostat: S.N. 8811 


35. LETTER TO NARASIMERAO BUOLAMTH DIVETIA 

Vaisakha Sud 13 {May 17, I924y 

SDJNA BHAI8HRI, 

I have your letter. I am relieved to hear that you arc not 
offended. But I have already offered an ajwlogy in Eaaqjivan; it 
must have been printed by now, 

Tourt, 

MoHANDAi Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Narasmhraoni RtiJrdthi, p. 43 


‘ This was in reply to V. J. PatePs letter of May 15, informing Oandhlii 
of the Bombay Municipal Gorporation’'s resolution to present him an address 
of welcome. 

2 In his reply of July 19, Patel requested Gandhyi to fix a date prior to 
August 15. Gandhyi suggested August 9. 

published in 

addressee's letter dated May 7, 1924. In 1924, Vamltha 

Sud 13 fell on May 17. 

X3aV-5 



M. l.ETTFJi TO MAmmiLH PATEL 


[May 17, 

Ctit. MANI, 

After wi: meet i«i Alimctiiihiid, we see. whether <«■ not it 
is necesH.iry for ytm t«» take any mtsUcitte. Yon .shonUl tu»i leave 
the place tinti! you an; finite tit. Vasnni.uiheliu may leave the 
place on Monday and go there. Uhai . . . knt*ws her h«»use at 
Surat. He may g<» there and s«;e if she. has arriv«u!. If she has, he 
may take he.r to llajira. Are tfiere. atty private, houses available 
there (Ml rent? I shall inosi probably have a wire sent to you. Vaau- 
matihithn is at present lakittg injections. How is Durgahehni doing? 
Won’t she write (o me? Yes, tny hand d<»e.s shake a little, 

Hltningt fnt^ 
Bapu 

ai». MaNIRRIIN VAI.UAHItUttM PaTK.I, 

Asar Sukth’s Sanatorium 
Hajira, via Surat 
[From Gujarati] 

Bapmn Patro -Mmib0kn Piitiln* 


37, WTERVIEW TO '*THE llWmr 


Bombay, 
Saturday, May 17, 1924 

Our repretentative asked: Are you in a position to make any statement 
about your discuniont with the deputation that has rome to you from Vykom? 

Mahatmitji replied in slow accents: 

1 think that our discussions arc now practically closed and I am 
satisfied that the movement has l>cen carried on by the organizers 
in an orderly and non-violent manner. The steadiness with which 
they have conducted it has drawn the attention of the whole of 
the Indian public. All this is certainly to the good, but after having 
fully discussed with the friends from Vykom the position, I still 
entertain the opinion that satyagraha should be confined to the 

' As in the prhsted source 

* Wife of Mahadev Dmai 
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INTERmW TO “tIIS HINDU*’ 

Hindus only and that, too, as far as possible to the volunteers 
drawn from Kerala, and, at the most, from the Madras Presi- 
dency. Satyagralu in its intensest form goes deeper and there- 
fore necessarily covers a very small surface, I<«;l me make niy 
meaning clear. The purer the organizers, the stronger and more 
ejffectivc is their satyagraha and, therefore, when the organizers of 
satyagraha extend the boundary line, it is really an admission <»f 
one’s weakness, not of the cause, but of the persons organized. I 
think I have said sufficiently in the pages of Toung India to show 
why non-Hindus cannot possibly offer satyagraha in respect of a 
religious question which is exclusively Hindu. I hnlicvn tiiat my 
friends have seen the force of my argumcitU. If I coultl possilily 
persuade the Christian and Mohammtidan sympathizers wfu) had 
gone to jail as satyagrahis, I will ask them to tell the tuitho- 
ritics that they offered satyagraha in (srror and that, therefore, if 
the authorities intended to discharge them they miglit do so be- 
cause they would not court arrest in the cause of the untouchable 
Hindus. I am deliberately using the term untouchable Hitulus, 
because I understand that among the Syrian Christians of Malabar 
there are untouchable Christians also. But as llu: present satya- 
graha is not being offered on behalf of the untouchable Chris- 
tians, the sacrifice of Messrs Joseph, Sebastian and Abdur Eahim 
carries no merit with it. 

So far as the Sikh kitchen is concerned, it is not only out 
of place but it is harmful to the ctiuac and to the self-respect of 
the people of Kerala. Harmful to the cause bccatwe it weakens 
the strength of the sacrifice of the volunteers and it must unneces- 
sarily irritate that portion of the orthodox Hindus who arc hostile 
to the reform. It is harmful to the sclf-rcspect of the Kerala 
people because unthinkingly they partake, of the food lUstri- 
buted by the Sikh friends. It can only be rcgardctl as charity. I 
cannot but regard it as charity that a large number of people, 
who are well able to feed themselves, should feed themselves at 
the kitchen and unwillingly be partakers of charity of which they 
do not stand in need, and this I say irrespective of the fact 
whether Sikhs be regarded as a part of the Hindu society or not. 
I would expect the Kerala friends to have self-respect and courage 
enough courteously to decline such assistance even if Sanaiani 
Hindus offered to establish a kitchen. I can conceive the 
possibility and necessity of such a kitchen in a famine-stricken 
area where people are starving. 

As to the pecuniary help from outside, I do retain the opi- 

nioxx thsit the Kcr^l^ friends should ncithct seek nor rcccivci even if 
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it is ofi'cnid uusouglU, iMicvtiuiuy usHislancft froiu Hindus or 
othisrs outsido tin; Madras I’rtisidcncy. Tiny may, if tiny so 
need it, sock ihc ixicuuiary assislaiicc only <»f the Hindvis of the 
Madras I’ls'sidcncy. Of course, the Kerala peoi>h; distributed all 
over India arc bound, if they approvi; of the struggle, to sctid all 
the liitancial assistance that tiiey can to the organi'/.ers of the 
movement. 

My frbnds asked me whether 1 had exprt'ssed ati opinion 
to the effect that tin; K<;rala (Jongress Cloinmittee .sluiukl not have 
taken up the rpiestion. My tmswer t<» tht;m was that, if the ques- 
tion should have b«:eii taken up at all, the G<»ngress Committee 
should have bfutn the. fust hoily to take it up laatause it is pledged 
to bring about the remov.d of untouchahility by all peae,t;ful and 
legitimate, means. But the Congress taking it up cannot and does 
not ineivu that non-Hindus catr or ought to participate in salya- 
graha. They cati only give their moral 8ui»port. 

I have no doubt whatsoever that, if the <»rgani‘jser.H continue 
the struggle in the same peaceful mattner as tiny have dont;, ac- 
cept the re,Htrictions which 1 have .suggirsted, ami if they are lliink- 
ing «>f sustaining the struggle for an indefinite period, their efibrts 
must be crowned with success, I cannot, however, lay too much 
stress upon th(*. fact that satyagraha is a process of conversion and, 
therefore, the orgamzer.s must ever aim at cliaugiiig the heart of 
their opponents. 

Q,. Have you seen a cable sent by the Dcd^ Tihgraph*i r«>rr«*s|Kmdeut in Indl* 
to the effect that you have decided to take the lead at the next Congrem, on 
the platform for securing a mujority in the Aiiemhiy uiid Cuutieili, replacing 
futile rtycctbn of the budget by a programme combining ci»«operation in carry- 
ing on essential services with persistent demands backed by consistent and 
substantial minorities for speedy extension and recasting of reforms and speed- 
ing up of Indianization including the Army? In view of such deliberate mis- 
repraentatlon, prompted by a desire to discredit tlje Swar^isls in particular 
and the Indian National movement in general and In view of the thick ignor- 
ance which prevails in England regarding the real alms of the movement, 
don’t you think that an Indian Bureau should bo established in England for 
the disseraiaadon of the truth regarding India? Have you revised your views 
since Nagpur? If the expense of maintaining such a bureau will be too heavy, 
should not a amsiU subsidy be paid from Congress funds to some Individual 
who is willing to undertake the work? 

A. I did 8CC the cablegram, but I thought that nobody 
would attach the slightest importance to it or credit me with 
the views about co-operation sudi as arc imputed to me «i the 
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cable. As I have said so of({;n, I urn personally caRrr and anxious 
to offer co-operation, but I am more cta>;er and more anxious 
to strcnf>th(!n the forc<;s of non-co-operation til! tlure is the 
slightest possible indication of a change of heart, of which hither- 
to I have seen no sign whatsoever. I retain the same views abitut 
a publicity buretiu to bo maintained or subsitli/.ed iti I,oiulon for 
the purpose of contradicting mis-s1aleni<‘nts that may appear in 
the British Press. I am still of <»pijiion that no luisrepreseufation 
or mis-stat(!ment can possibly do us atiy barm if v/v. are t*urselyes 
strong and stunul. Conversely, no palroninittg (u- favoui able notice 
of our demands in the British or the foreign Press e.ui be of any 
avail to us if w() arc ourselves wciik, disorgatuz<-<! and not pre- 
pared to give biUtle to the Government, Therefore, every rupee 
that wc can spare I would utilize for fbo khtuidar propaganda, for 
national schools and for other parts of the coie.trttctive pro- 
gramme. 

0.. You must havp seen tlmt resort to so-enllnl mUyitgralm is hrroming 
frequent in the country not only in connection with politirnl grtcvitncMi hut fturr- 
ly religious or social. Don’t you think that there is danger t»f the nhusc of this 
weapon and duragrahn instead of sutyagndm helng firnr.tised for illrgltimntc 
ends? Can you lay tluwn any rules fur satyagrnlus at least thi*sc who 
follow the Congress lead? 

Yes, I agree that there is some datigtu' of salyagraha tlegeiierat- 
ing into an evil fora; iind therefore becoming h.armful. Abuse 
of a good thing is always pos.sibh;, especially of a ftirce ho |K)wer- 
ful and subtle as sutyagraha. I thifilc, in my discussltm of satyagralui 
at Vykora, I have discussml in a cursory matmtu- its fundametttals, 
but I accept y<mr suggestion and, as sotm as I Inive a little leisure, 
I hope to draw the rules which in my tjpinion tirt! bimling ujwm 
every satyagrahi. 

In the course of a conversation with Messrs K. Madhavnn Nalr and 
Kurur Neelakantan Nambudripad, who constitute the Vyltora Deputation, they 
gave me to understand that they bad three to four long interviews with 
Mahatmtqi and had discussed the quesUon threadbare. They represented tbs 
whole case as well as they could, which Mahatmiyi listentnl to with his cha- 
racteristic patifflace and politeness. They said to me that they were satiiBed 
with Mahatmsji’s statement and were conddent that it would satidfy workers 
and sympathisers in Kerala and the Madras Presidency. MabaUniyi empha- 
sized self-reliance and self-sufficiency involved in a movement. They were 
afraid, they said, that Mahatmaji might find objection to the Congresa Clommit- 
tee undertakmg the [anti-]untouchabillty movement as it wm represented In 
some quartets. They were, however, satisfied that there waa nothing of the 
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kiml. Mtthiitin.tii's very rmpliiuic nwri'iinu ntinPH nu imprrljriisioiw !» th*t 
(limnitm. Tfin Di’jitti.vtimt i* rrUinunK tt> Vykuiii in n dny «r two. 

Witit tn tlir (kiniif.il quP.Hlitm, MfilMltn yi ^.ivp (*iir rrnreifinlntive 

to nniiwlitijil that a fnJl Jifatrmfnt wonttl iw ifiufU to t|»p I'mi in tUc ronriK! 
of Ihii wrrk. Oitr rPj)r***riil4i«vc; uu«lrr#t.*i»lji llmt MjiH.itinnji aiul Swarajist 
Iratlfr* had had long and rPtw'atetl nonfrinuri and titr d<H ision !« practically 
arrived at. 

m liinda, in.5-l!)24 


HR, MrMOTKS 

.SlIASfRAS OH (hfU.lJ-MAUUIAOf, 

A frlniid, oit ilin jirlir.ln «iii **Rrmutd;t!it>ii Ppr- 

sontiktr’’, has wriit'-ii m m«* l<» titn iUlhnvhn' idH'i.t : “You iiro 
itgatust llu; juarriui'i; of I'irls untlnr fUlrnn, Inti th»' ShnsU'US I'njniit 
US to }'nt ^Irls tu.irriiu! tiitforr. they iitiniii inibnty, Kvnn tlnwr. who 
are against diiitl-marrtagn rolhiw tins injuiicituu of tin- Bhaa- 
trus. flow tlottH ono solve this tlilemina?" I see no tlih’tnma Itcre, 
Anyone who claims or helieves that whatever is fount! in th»; Imolu 
known as the SHastras is irn* aiul that no depart ure fr«»m it ia 
permissible wUl ftni! itinwelf in such tlilejnina-i at every step, A 
given verse may bt; interprctetl in many ways, anti these inttaninga 
may even be mutually amtratlicuny. Moreovei-, the Shastras lay 
down some principles which arc immutable, while some otheri 
related t« condhums at a particular lime ;u»il place and applied 
only to those circumstances. If anytnie ctiultl live in ilie Arctic 
rejpon where the sun docs nt>t set for .six mtmihs, at what time 
should he perform sandhjia^? What w»uh! he dt» alKJUi bathing, etc.? 
The Afaaajwn'h’* lays tlown many rules jilKmt what should and 
what should not be eaten, not one of wltich is observed today. Nor 
were all the vorics written by tlic same pcr.son or at the same time. 
Hence, anyone who Uvea in fear of God tmd dtms not wish to violate 
moral laws has no choice but to reject everything whicli seems to be 
immoral. Self-indulgence cannot possibly be dharma. Hinduism 
places no restrictions on a life of self-control. Wltat about the girl 
who has come to feel aversion to worldly pleasures? Wliat docs 
attaining puberty signify? Why should we insist that a girl should 


> Vide Vol. XXill, pp. 523-7. 

^ Worship, espedaliy momhag and evening 
^ Msnu'i code of laws 
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necessarily lx: married iininediately after or beftire she: arrives at 
a state wliich is normal for wome'ii? One can wi:ll unthnsJand a 
restriction to the efte.ct that a girl can marry only after slie has 
airivcd at this stale. (.Jjiarre.llingover (he meaning of the Shasiras, 
wc should never pin'pelrate cru<*i(i«-s. A Shastra is what leads us 
towards moksha^ and dharma what teanhes us .self-restraint. Atiyone 
who jumps into a w<-ll and <lrowms himself merely heeatise it is 
his ancestral well is a misguidt:d fo<d. Akha Biiagat'* deserihed 
the Shaslras as a dark well. Jnan«:shwar^ regarde.d even the Vedas 
as much too narrow in soipe. Narasinh Mehta^ i egar<led experience 
alone as true kn(»wledge. Tfwe turn our eyes to the w<nld, we <;jm 
see that what (his gentleman regaril.s a.H dharma is in truth 
adhama^ and sh(»uld he completely rejectetl. ft is lieeause <ir this 
adhama that today we sacrifice inmmieruhle young girls, llistmy 
will condemn Hindu men for this custom. We. need not, however, 
worry over what history will say. We ourselves are lasting the bit- 
ter fruit of the custom of child-marriage, li camioi be thaiicd 
that this custom is one main rea,s<m why many Hindu young men 
have no spirit in them, behave like cripples and are all fear. It 
should not be forgotten that children of pareul.s who are not 
fully grown men and women cannot develop a strong physique, 
do what you will. Fortunately, all Hintlus do not ftdlow the lulc 
mentioned liy the gentleman and (he race lias not totally lost its 
physical vitality. If, however, it were literally followed in prac- 
tice, Hindu society would have no men at all. 

A LROmMATE (lOMl'I.AINT 

Perhaps most readers of liave not heard id'.Shri llari- 

har Sharma. He may he describetl as a relative of Kaka’s. I.ci 
me introduce (he reader to that family. When Ilarii.strr Shri 
Keshavrao Deshpandc founded the (haiganath Vidyal.iya in 
Baroda, he gathered round him a group of teachers and, with the 
idea of creating a family-fccUng among tliem, gsivc them titles indi- 
cative of family relationships. Tlic school as an institution housed 
in a particular building has ocaacd to exist, but as a .sentiment it 
survives even today. This family circle still maintains Its old 
tics. Like blood-relationship, spiritual relationship too cannot 

* DeUverance from phenomemd existence as the supreme end of lilh 

* Guuarati saint-poet of the 17th century 

® Maharashtrian saint of the i3th century 

* 1414-1479} saiat-poet of Ogjarat 

* The opposite of' dharma 
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ccRsn. tnHi>ur<! by this ith-a, th«w. wim 'vwrr n'lvtm thcs?; titles of 
family relaiioiiships rejjiaiHt them as sar.frtl atttl have retainocl 
them. Keshavt'ao Desiipatuh-.'s fotUnvers still know and n;,si>r,ct 
him hy the name of “Sahch". Onr Kah Ik.ir likes always to be 
atUlre,ss<'d as “Kaka". Very few (Jitjaraiis know Phadke by that 
name, W« know him as “Mama". Himilarly, Harihar Shanna 
is “Antia”. This is one of the titles in use in Maharashtrian 
families. In Tamil, too, it is used iu much tin* satne sense. “Anna” 
means lmnh<-r. Atmthe.r pers<ni is kimwtt as “Uhai". Thouf'.h he 
is still alive, he is as wood as hist. I do not know the names of all 
th« members of this well-known family. 1 have ;,lven thi-se few 
facts whihi inirodueiug Shri Harihar Sharma, hopinf; that Kaka 
liimself will tell us in det.vil about the family wlieu he has an 
oe.casi(«i to do so. 

Through this preface, I liave also removed oue miHcom;epiion. 
Some ptn'sons, or rather qiuite a few, helieve that Kaka and 
other workers like him are, my uifl to fhijaral; in fact, they arc 
gifts i)y Saheb. Ife lias given them on loan to me and, there- 
by, has put a resjxinsihility on me as well. My <inly duty lo- 
WJtrds the members of this family is to help them in their work 
and increase their devothm to .Saheb as mueh as possible. 
Other birds, too, have come for shelter intti the nest which I 
have built. If wc examine the reasotis for this, we shall see that 
they h.ave .all come because people find eomfm t for their spirit in 
this nest. Tlie birds feel their wings strengthened here, not clipped, 
BO that they cam fly ais they wish. I atm ihi-ir di-btor so long ats 
they staiy. As I atm not responsible for collect ing, them, I cainnot 
keep them either. Kveryom: is free to follow his aiwtt way. Since, 
however, they believe in self-restraint, I catnnot describe them 
as men who accept no laiw. 

This Anna has taken up the work of pmpaigatting Hindi 
in the Dravida re|pon and, fnr that purjmse, he and Ids wife studied 
Hindi in Prayag. Both of them passed the Hindi exatminafion 
there and they started the work of spreatding Hindi in Madras, 
Anyone who wants to get more information about this can do so 
by writing to him. 

Shii Anna also brings out a fortnightly magazine called 
Hindi Praehar. The chairman of tiic Reception Qoinmittce of the 
Provincial Qonferenoe' at Borsad sent him am invitaitum which was 
Wholly in English 1 How could Anna tolerate this? He has 


* The Seventh Chderat PoMcal Conference held on May 13, 1924 
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written me a sironffly-wordcd letter. It .duiuh! Itave 1«'en 
addressed to Molianlal Pandya*. He Ih t!ie f^nUiy patiy, and T 
get the slap, Anna kinxws Pandya. But, inn-haps, lu; was afraid 
of writing to him. I being the nntek atw, all (ie.ks axme atid 
settle on me. That is what Anna has dmie. He says:* 

It is not necessary for m«; to coininent on this. Tlx'ie is only 
one way of satisfying Anna .and it is that those (Jujaraiis who 
have not so far learnt IUndi-Urdii, that is Hindustani, shotdd 
do so and, in future, use their inoilier tongue amouft theniHelves 
and with others generally, the national langua-e. 

T.KTTKR from NA,RA.S1WIIR/U) 

I hav(! reproduced tin: letter^ as I have reeeive<l it, itt 
obedience to Shri Narusiuhrao's wishes. T see that lie has heen 
pained by the manner in which I referreiH to his name. I feel 
unhappy and beg his fin-givetie.ss for havint' giv«:u him offence, 
even unintentionally. I do not play with any<iiie\s uanie; lasw, 
then, ciin I take such liberty with the iiiunes of such liti'rary 
figures as Shri Niirswinhnwibliiti and Shri Khidjardiir':* What I 
wrote was inspired by my regtird for Ixjtli of iln tn. If I «;onhl 
not express this regard, I wish to tissnre them that it w.is 
not because I did m»t fetd it, but bee.tiuse I lacketl jmwer of 
expression. 

Kai.yanji’s Condition 

Having betu'd that Shri Kalyanji Vithalji* is not well and 
that he experiences some difficulty alxmi tliei, etc., I wiote ami 
inquired of the Inspector-General of Prisons hef«>r»: writing any- 
thing on this .subject in Mavajivan, 1 give below a tratistalioii of Ids 
reply to me:* 

Shri^ K.alyanji’s weight cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
If he weighed only 92 lb. before Ids imprisonment, this was much 
below normal. While in prison, be should put on weight so that 
it may be in proportion to his height. 


* Mohanlal Kamcihwat Pandya, a CJot^preis worker of Kheda dUtrict 
m Gm'arat who participated in several latyagraha campaigns since ilie Kheda 
satyagraha of 1918 

^ The letter is not translated here. 

® The letter is not translated here. 

* m voi. xxin, p. 498. 

* Oongreis leader and educationist (rfOi^arat 
*Not reproduced here 
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“KtUTANS" AUOUT “AnTYAJAS” 

A volumeter miU'H in say llial. Uu't'n arc Utttmx (Hi (In; sub- 
ject nl' swadeshi, i.c., kliiuli, propiiuainla ajpuiisl drinks and s<m>u, 
and tiiat they iiavc proved very uie.Cul for propajoinda in llie vil- 
liif^es. There art; lU) .‘aie.h kirtaiis about AiUydjds, Tliert; art; many 
pot;ts in Gujarat both atnttni' ibt; non-ctt-operalttrs and tluisc 
who a>-oj)cr:Ue wUli tin; Gttvernment. Unttnicbalhlity is a subject 
on which there is iu»t much difl'ereuce of t»piniim bt;fwt;eu the form- 
er and the latter, The tlint:rt;nct; be.tween tin; lwt> bee.onii;s rt;lo« 
vatu only when tltere is a fpie,stion tif askin;', for (government 
help ftn- Htarlini' scluitds ami providinii; toiler facilities for Anija- 
jax. Will not, therefore, <»ur Gujarati pot;ts ettmpost; poeijis on 
the idea that untouehahillty is a sin anti tliat it is the tluty of 
every Hindu to help the Aiitjitijax ami thtnehy serve Gujarat ? 

[From (hijarati] 

J{amjivan, \ H-5- 1 U24 


39. FAMILY OJIAliRKL 

An Anaoil' genth;mim, who has supplietl his name tuitl ad- 
dress, has this complaint to make;* 

I can understitnd that the condition of many men must be 
as pititihle tis this I'cntlemsin’s. The relatimi between a man 
and his wife is so dt;licale tlnu a slnutKer’s iiUervetuitm ciin do little 
good. Salyagraha signifies pun; Itivt;, Wht;u love hctwt;en hus- 
band iind wife bt;comt;s wholly pure, it reatihes its perfection, 
There is no place in it then for scnsutil plt:asurt;s Jittr for any touch 
of selfishness. That is why the potus havt; conceivetl tiiid expressed 
the longing of the individual self for the Supreme Self in tttrms of 
conjugal love. Such pure love is rarely to be found anywhere. 
Desire for marriage springs from atlacUmt:nt, from imeuse attadh- 
ment. When that attachment has developed into tin unselfish liond 
and one has no desire for physical contact — docs not even think 
of it — ^when one alman^ completely merges itself in anatl»;r, we 

‘ A commuaity ia Oujtrat 

* The letter is not trandated here. The correspondent had asked whether 
he should not start satyagraha against his wife, who would not give up wearing 
foreign clothes while attending marriages, cinemas, etc., though she had stopped 
buying foreign cloth. 
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then, see that (me gets :i g1im}»s«- of thr !<tvi' f»f ihr .Hujirrme 
Almm. This is a riUhrv c.nuht w.iy of «‘xjm*ssittg tlu* idr.t. Ihr 
love I want tin- nsutvr l» 0 '>iif.tivf is c.omtihU’ly fiv.r fn«i» 
desire. I have not hronnie Ht> rn i* luysrlf as In he aide to d«<s- 
cribc it: aright and I know. liH-.ven.re. tlmt I u.uiiiot cniiun.uul 
the language which c.in <leHwihe it. Uut a intir re.ulec will hn 
able to imiigine hir hitmtdf wlnu tli.it Uio'.tt.ige oughi to he. 
Since I believe in the possibility of .such love helwef.n hus- 
band and wife, what nan satyagralia not do? The satyagi .ih.i I 
mean Is not what is uow.id.iys kitown by that name. Ihirv.tti' re- 
sorted to salyagraha against .Shankar by doing peu.im.e foi ihou- 
sands of years. Rama did not do what Hharala^ wished and so the 
latter retired to Nandigrani. Rama w.ts in tlie tight atid so w.is 
Bharata. Either kept his pleilee. niiarata took .uv.iy R.un.i’s svoodeit 
sandals and, worshipping lliem, attaimil to the perfeniion of 
yoga. Rama’s tapnxchitfytt} did not eseludi’ exiein.il happiness; 
Bharata’s was unparuUeled. For Rama it w.is possible to forget 
Bharata, but Bharata had Ram.i’s name on his lips cnniimially, 
God, therefore, made himself the seivattt of his servant. 

This is an example of purest s.ity.o'raha. Truly speaking, 
neither won, or, if anyone can at ail he said to h.ive won, it was 
Bhurat;i. Tulsiiias s.iid that, if Bharat. i h.id not hern hum, Rama’s 
name would not have been invested svith the holiness it po.srsses, 
and in that way presented tn us the supreme tnith of love, 

If my corresjKmdent woultl forget for a while the physie d as- 
pect of love and cultivate the spiritual feeling whieh lies lK;hind 
the love of hushand and wife f know ih.it it e.ninoi be culti- 
vated by conscious elfort, that it h veals itself, if at all, spoin.ineous- 
ly — I can say with conridema; that his wife will bum brr foreign 
clothes that very day. Let no one ask why I advise such a big 
effort for a trivial thing nr say that I have no sense of pmpoiiioii. 
Small events bring about changes in our life which tlelilieraiely 
planned occasions or so-caltetl important events *!o not. 

1 can quote from my experience tio eml of exatiqrles sif salya- 
graha between husband and wife, but they, tmi, I know, may br 
misused. I think the preaent atmosphere is poisonous. In view of 
this, I would not commit the sin of confusing the judgment of 
this correspondent, who has put to me a frank question, by citing 
my experiences. I have, therefore, merely explained iltc highest 

‘ Consort of Shiva 

2 Step-brother of Rama: during the period rf Rama's exile, Bhiuala did not 
egioy kingly privdeges, but ruled the kingdom in Rama's name, 

^ Self-euffering as moral dlidpUae 
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stntR, I Ituivc it (n Itini l«> clMHist; :i sui(;i]>Ut I'cmndy conforming 
to it for miTtiu’'; lits difliculty. 

Tin; jmsttinij of women is d<'lic;klc. WH.itt ver <iue do(;s uboiU 
tlicm HuiiU'.IiS of die use of foroe. T/tfe in Ifiiidu society is luird, uud 
thill is why it hiis remiuiietl comp.Uiitively |mre. I tiiink ii hus- 
i»:uid hits tin; right to exeidse only such infiueuci; its he, cun 
through pure, love. If one of tiiein iit iUiy rute oveic<»mes curnal 
desire idtogetlter, ilie tusk will Ijecome e.vsy. It is tuy iirm opi- 
nion thiit itiiiittly, if not wholly, the tituii himself is responsible 
for the tlefee.ls wliich he sees in womun. It is lie who te;ich<-s her 
love *if fnteiy, who tlee.ks h«;r out in wlnit is ree.iuih tl ii;i iittrac- 
tive iippitrel. Tlien the womun ge.t.s use.tl to the.se tilings und, Inter, 
if she. is not ubh; to follow her husbiunl the moment he chunccs 
to ch.inge Ids w.ty of life, the fuuU lies with him, not with her, 
Hene.i! the min will hiive to have putieime. 

If Indiii is to win sw.iriij hy peue-efnl means, women will have 
to r.oniribufe their full .sh.ire in the eirurt, .Swaraj will certidnly 
.stay far off as huu', as wotneti iiatiker after fojeign cUtlii or mill- 
made cloth or .silk. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^nmjitim, I h-5- 1 * >24 


40 . mivr smiru) K.iTmAiv.m no? 

T.ast week, I stated in tletail my views ulnml holding a poli- 
tical conference. I tlo not know whether the eonferetice will take 
place and, if so, whe.rt;. But thi.s I ktiow, that even some of the 
friends who came to see me, we.re disiippoinfed, They chiini to be 
staunch satyagrahis. I should like to tell them that, in the dic- 
tionary of satyagrahis, there is no word or synonym for dis- 
appointment. I do trot even understand wlty they were dis- 
appointed, In fact, they we.re of the stime opinion as I. But we 
may grant that they were hypnotised hy my presence. If so, when 
tlicy were out of that presence, they could have pulled ihcniselvca 
up and thought sigain. If they felt then that the workers had com- 
mitted no error and that, in case the Durbar* re.fuscd permission 
for holding the confcrcnci! despite their agreeing to the conditions, 
it became a duty to offer satyagralia ; all of them, or any one of 
them could offer it. It is the beauty of satyagralia that it can be 
offered even by a lone individual. I cjin well undf-rstand that 

* The ruler of Bhavnsgar which was then a princely Slate in Kathiaww 
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because of my of the 

oublic may feel confused. But suiyone who ta coiivincrd th.it my 
view is right can remove this confusitm by emidoying the tre- 
mendous power of satyagrahii. A satyagralu need not be iUs- 
couragccl even by opposition from me. I may be vam euottgh 
to believe that I alone know the science ul' satyagraha, but I cer- 
tainly have no monoptily in uuderstatiding it. A frietid has pub- 
lished a book on this subject, in which he. has trietl to pr<»ve 
that my satyagraha is relatively imperfect, while hts rs of the 
most perfect kind. 1 hope to acquaint the reader with t ns 
book some time or other. New discoveries will conttmu- to be 
made about tin; uses of satyagraha and the methods ol oiganr/.mg 
it Anyone who has eonhdence. in himself ought to take the jdungc 
aird proceed with his plan. Tliere is only one rule ih.it cannot lie 
violated, for it is part of the very definition of satyagraha. It ts 
that a satyagrahi de.monstrates his faith in what he regards us 
truth not by making oi hers suffer, hut by suffering Iuium U. Has 
being so, the satyagrahi alone will have to pay for Ids euors. 

After these introductory remarks by way of encouragement to 
those who are real aatyagrahis, I e.ome to the last week’s pleilge. 

The time lias now come for the whole of the country anil, 
especially for Kathiawar, to keep .silent. The latter lias always been 
accused of being brave in words and timid in deeds.* So hu a.s ibe 
gift of the g.ab is concerned, the choice of the Goddess of Speee.b 
would certainly light on Kutldawaris. I often had this experience 
in South Africa also, TItc Kathiawaris there will testily to tins. 
It need not be supposed that there were no exceptions to this, ami 
that not cviiu a few came forward to work, as I did. But Got! has 
especially blessed Kathiawar with public speaker.s. 

It is, therefore, necessary that Kathiawaris keep mum now. 
Let them not lift their pens from the inkstands, II a eonlereiiee 
is held, let it be not for the purpose of dniwing ui» u schedule ot 
speeches next year, but for chalking out a programme of work. We 
have discovered through experience that there is a great awaken- 
ing among the people and that, when tlic occasion requires, wc can 
get together thousands of people. This knowledge needed to be 
acquired. But it is no longer necessary to collect such vast numbers. 
To do so would only result in waste of time and money. 

It is easy to work in Kathiawar with its population of twenty- 
six lakhs. Spreading the use of khadi, running schools and carry- 
ing on propaganda against liquor and opium — these arc all urgent 


1 V{d0 also ‘‘Injustice to Kathiawaris 1«4*1924# 
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tasks aiul work «»h Uu'in will yioUl quick rcsulis. Both tlin rulers 
anti the suhjtu-.is should fetd ashaitiftl irevt-n a single person is forced 
By httUKer lo Ir.ivt: Kathiawar. What does Kathiawar lack? Tile 
land is fcrtilr, the men ami wonicn an- intelligent and ahh-bodied. 
It grows sufikitmt tauittn. Wttavers thentsrlvrs have tohl me that 
many <d’ them have to h ave Kathiawar for want (»f employment. 
Two years ago they got woik; one wtuthl expect them to gel more 
now. Wlty do they get less, ittsteasl? Are not the workers in 
Kathiawar rrspotjsilde for this falling o{f.^ If they stop making too 
many speer.hes ami learn all llie stages in the processing of cotton, 
they could improve tin; economic condition «*f Kathiawar in one 
year. They shouhl see that foreigit e.lolh and inill-maslc cloth are 
btvyuotieri thrtmghoiu Kathiawar. Mill-cloth transfers the wealth 
t»f the many inut the hatnls of tlie few. When a jn.rsoji's blood 
accumulates in his brain, hr is salt! lo have an attack of tetanus. 
Tlic victim has very little <t!iance of surviving; if at ail, an opening 
in the vein may help him. Winm the wealth of matiy is con- 
centrated in the hatulsofonc peisoit, wc can d«;scribe him as suffer- 
ing from economic tetanus. Just as, in a healthy person, the 
blood circulates continuously thnmgh the arteries atul veins and 
docs not accumuhitc in any pan of the body, each part rcce.iving 
the amount it needs, similarly, in a healthy economy, wealth should 
circulate regularly through every part in am«u»Hs proportionate 
to the needs of each. The spinning-wheel is one }«iwerful means 
by which such a healthy economic condition can he hnntght about. 
Owing to its disappcanince, the wealth <if the entire world is being 
drained away to Lancashire. This circumstance is the symptom of 
a cle.adly disease, which can be cured only by reinstating the spin- 
ning-wheel. 

If the workers in Kathiawar have undcisttjod this simple yet 
wonder-working idea, they will learn every step in the processing of 
cotton and introduce this skill among the entire jropulation. llns 
is the Erst political task. 

How many national schools arc there in Kathiawar? How 
many illiterate girls and boys are there ? Arc there enough schools 
to meet their needs? If not, schools shouhl be started for them and 
in these schools, along with instruction in letters, training in the 
use of the spinning-wheel can also be given. This is the second 
political task. 

The third political task is cleansing ourselves of the fdth of un- 
touchability. Propaganda for the spinning-wheel arn be easily 
carried on along with this work. I cannot say from this distance 
what need there is in Kathiawar for propaganda against liquor and 
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Opium. Contact with the outside world cannot but have its effect. 
Tliis is the fourth political task. 

I have mentioned these tasks merely as illustrations, I.ocal 
workers familiar with the condiiicms there can think of tnany other 
similar activities. 

Some critics will cry out impatiently that this is social reform, 
not political work. But that is a misconcepthni. By ‘political’ 
is meant that which deals with the ruler, with th<- .Stat<\ A ruh;r 
means one who administers the affairs of society. Any person who 
docs this must pay attention to all the matters I have mentioned. 
If he fails to do so, he is no administrator, no ruler; an org.uu/,a- 
tion in which these are ignored or giv<a» a snbin'dinate place* is n«tt 
a political organinatiou. Tin; aim of a body like a political confer- 
ence should he to help tin: ruler or, if he has strayecl from the right 
path, to act as a check on him. .Such assistance can he given «>r 
such control can he e)ct;rcised only hy tlu»se who have the same 
influence over the people as the ruler lias. lie alone from among 
the subjects can wield such iniiueuce oi» the people, who servim 
them 8clfle.ssly, audit is only thnmgli the activities fntfUne.il above 
that he can render such .service. If, therefore, political confe- 
rences wish to dt> .sound political wink, engaging themselves in 
this service is the first step in their iraiiung ami, as such, a!»solu- 
tcly necessary. 

Tliis service, therefore, is the liest training, and an essential 
one, for satyagrahu. One who has not d(»ne such work has no 
right to offer satyagrahu on behalf of the people. And the i»eople, 
too, will not appreciate his effort. Without such service to our 
credit, we would be regarded as mere, adventurers in t!»e guise, of 
workers or saty!igrahi.s. 

“But how long will it !k; before we can complete the work whicit 
remains to be done asul when will tlie rulers me.tid their ways? 
Look at your Jam Saluih'. You used to say with prijle that you 
came to know Jam Saheb when he was known as Ranjiisitihji, that 
you two were fellt»w-stttdents and had oce.csitmaUy met, tint! also 
that he had very simple ways at that time; and b«tre great It>ve for 
the people of the State. AH this is gone now. Perhaps, the subjects 
of no other ruler arc as oppressctl as the Jam Saheb’s. What re- 
lation is there between trying to bring about a change in his policy 
and inducing the people to take up spinning? We feel, rather, that 
you arc tired of jail, do not wish to Ijc imprisoned again, and so, to 

^ Rai\jituni\ji Vibhaji (1872-1933), the ruler of Nawanagiur, then a princely 
State in KatUawar; educated in England where he won reaomi as • cricketer 
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shu:l<l your w«:.ikur,ss, you w.uU It) iciwl us on to a wrong path and 
m.iko us weak hosUliis.'’ This is not said by just one person. A 
IVlriul sptjke jokingly of my ‘weakness*. I have made up this 
ch.u'ge-sheft l)y putting together remarks by stwerttl perstius, 

I have heard much against the Jam Saheb. Two years ago, 
some friends had setu me rioettmentary proof. Ht»wcvcr, as I 
was busy with some otlier work a)id reforming the adminiatra- 
tions in Kaihi.iwar was outsitle jny sphere, I tlid notliiiig in the 
matter anti wnue tioihittg tm the subject. 1. ilo not wish even 
now to lake up this problem. I believt; that, if people succeed in 
the peaceful activities of the swaraj prtigramme, the shttrt comings, 
wherever they exist, in the admini.stratit»ns td' the Indian States will 
come to be automatically retut tUt tl. If, howt vta', I decide to inter* 
fen; iti any way in tbt; aifairs t»f Kathiaw.ir Stales, I will Jn»t fttrm my 
opinions on the basis of the story of only one sitle. Besides, my 
acquaintance with the Jam Halteb, such as it is, would intikc it 
obligaltny for me ttt meet him brst ttud put all the complaints 
before hint. Uttly if, after this, I felt that injustitte wtts beittg done 
and that tin* Jam Halteb was not tncUnetl to stop it, would I raise 
the matter iu public, I ftdlttwetl this tmulutd when tlealiiig with the 
indigo planters in Champaran,t and I ctnnot possibly do less when 
dr,aUng with rulers in Kathiaw.ir. I would, ihcrefore, request the 
Jam Saheb, if he happens to sec this article, ii<»t to conclude from 
this discussion that I ant making any allegations iig.tinst the ad- 
ministration in his State. 1 have ntetiiioned the, matter merely by 
way of illustration. There is no doubt, of course, that his subjects 
have complained in the manner I have dcscrtlmd. 

T.et us return to the subject. In my opinion, tlie service of the 
people which I iiave mentioned iiliovc has a close bearing on the 
problem of the alleged misrule by the Jam Saheb. Both the ruler 
and his subjects will listen to those who have rendered such service. 
A satyagrahi ought to be a strong person; he should not have a trace 
of cowardice in him. He should have, however, all the greater 
humility for his fearlessness. Without courtesy, festrlessncss makes 
one proud and arrogant. A whole world separates satyagraha Drom 
pride. Even a very arrogant ruler will be obliged to give a patient 
hearing to one who is humble. Humility and courtesy cannot be 
cultivated except through service. A satyagrahi, again, should have 
experience of local conditions, and this, too, cannot be gained except 
through service. Criticizing the rulers is not experience. Many 
of the workers in Kathiawar arc what arc known as shrewd politi- 


» In 1917} Pidt Vol. Xrv. 
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cbns. I'oliticiil Bhniwcliicss luis Htl!« connociioti wUU service. 
Poliliciiins c<)nstitut<i the ruling chiss. I observed, wluiu 1 was a 
child, that the pctiple ditl not even pnwide a living ftn* this class. 
If workers in Kathiawar wish to serve people, they should no hmger 
regard thomselv<is as politicians, hut shouhl become sweepers, farm- 
ers, weavers, ptrtters, carpenters, and so on. To gain proliciency in 
such work, they may add their educathm and political experience. 
If truth and non-violence ar«-. also adde<l, no govtuiiment can match 
the strength arising from the combination oi' thtt.se thre.e facUus. 
[Prom OttjaratiJ 
Mvajimn, ia-5-l')24 


41. HOW Milan A WKlVKlt CAN EAIW 

A friend writes in his misery 

It is necessary t<t reassitre this corre.sjxmdenl aful olhecs wlu> 
share his doubts. What I wrote was imtunt ftrr intellectuals like 
lawyers. I do not wish to alter my statement tlespile this cmicism. 
I know that miiny wttavers in dit! Punjab earn more than two rupees 
a day. The highly-skilled wttiivera of Madattpura in Homi)ay easily 
earn three rupees ti diiy. It is U tte, <rf ctmr.se, that thtty usit fi»reign 
yarn or mill-niadtt yarn. If, shaking tdf their la/.iness, they were to 
agree to use hantl-spun yarn tis woof, their ittcome wouhl surely mu 
grow less. Why cannot others earti us much as these weavers do? One 
explanation which may be; {jlTered is that these weavers have plenty 
of experience. That is indeed a fact, but it is not neccssjiry t<» have 
years of experience for a family to earn two rui«;es u tluy, I Ire- 
licvc that anyone who works «)«t the hxim eight hours a day for 
one year, excepting Sundays, will gain the necessary experience j 
in any case, it is certain that, if one acquires skill in weaving, it 
requires little time to work tlcsigtts tuid the earnings rise by half 
as much again or even more. Weaving ctilrntreti bortlcri by itself 
fetches more money. Many wcavtas get higher wages tmly by 
virtue of their skill. Moreover, the income which I have visualixed 
is not for one person, hut for a family. 

Ordinarily, much more work is tionc when other members of 
the family also help. Ix:t us supixwc that a .Hkiiled weaver, his 

*The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had questioned 
the accuracy of OandhyPi statement that one could earn two to three rupees 
a day through weaving. He hod adted Oandh^i to correct his statemoat, if 
it was not correct. 

xxiv-e 
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wili: iit»l ius ti;n-yt:.u-»>Ul sou aiT ciijja^cd in weaving, Hju weaver 
iias ,i stoek of f.iUtuu su*rcil. Hr makes sHvrrs ami gives them for 
spinuiitg i«> wutnrii itj the nciglUxturhoocl, lit: weaves that same 
y.iru .»u(l hiinsrll sells tlir doth to roiiHutuci'S. Both inau and 
wife air riigagrd in wraviug aiul, brlwrru the two, tluiy work twelve 
itours a tlay. The diihl spoi»!s tUr yarn ami helps in other ways. 
A iUtnily working in this uiauurr will, in most rases, easily earn two 
rupees a ilay. Where it does m»t, it will he found that the. cost of 
living too is relitively low. My eorrespoitdeni is afraid that some 
inexperimeed person may he tuish-d l»y my artie.Ie and take up 
weaving. I hope that sotur skillet! weav«:i' will e,h«M»se a place and 
make tite experiment I have suggesletl. U is possthh; that his ex- 
l«;rh'ne,ti may tun hear me »»ut. In any e.ise lot will lose nothing, 
! tlo not invite persons whti earn t»ne or tw*» hundretl rupees a 
month to tn.ike this experiment, hut I ceri.iiniy wi.sli t»» tempt those 
who are uiiempluyed ttr tlmsc who are wtnking as clerks in an 
unctmgruial atmospltcre autl <m a Sidary t»f thirty rupees. The only 
crmditHtn is that the worker slmuUl h.ive a fairly strong phy.si{juc, 
ile should not lx; averse u> work attd shouhl he always mady to 
work for eight hours. If he has a family, so much the hotter. If, 
htwever, he is single, but is a giawl weaver, he will certainly cam 
thirty rupees a inotJili. SupiKise, however, that it takes him some 
time to reach that figure; even then, what does it matter? He 
may be sure that he will nm fed as if caught in a luile, 

I shall be obliged if those wlm have had some experience in 
this matter write to me, even though it goes against my estimate. 
1 may even use it in Maoajivm when occasion arises, 

[From Gujarati] 

JVaMjinaB, 18-5-11)24 


42, SOME DWFiaULTm 

A volunteer has written a most serious letter in whicli he has 
discussed many issues. I quote from it those paragraphs on which 
I think I can express my views now.' 

Fortunately for me, I do not regard anyone as my follower and 
so 1 shall not share in anyone's uns. But this is not enough to alky 
the fears of the correspondent or to absolve ntc from responsibility. 
I have been receiving complaints from all quarters against my so- 
called followers. I am looking for a way out of this situation. 


tNot tounlsted hen 
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With my faitli in. God as the Friend of those who sufTor, I trust that 
He will show me the way to put an end to the activities of tJiesc 
so-called followers. Fraud cannot prosptsr for ever. .Some men 
may be deceived for some time, hut history has no examph! of all 
men having been deceived for jill time. 

It is also true that the working of the Congress constitution has 
become loose. There is much trutli in the vie.w that evtai a perfect 
constitution falls into discredit when worked by tin; wrong type of 
people and that the right type can make good use of <!ven an im- 
perfect constitution. It is obvious that volunU'ers should not receive 
four annas* from anyone witlumt iirst explaining lo liim what it is 
for. It is also obvious that, having obtainticl the amount, they shouUl 
not forget the persons who paid. The very itiea behiiul establislujig 
village [Congress] oommitl<!os was to maintain cotistani contact 
between the villag<!rs and the Congress. 

No one who, like this correspondent, has stten the irovcrty <if 
the villages will think of atiything except the spitming-whecl as the 
means of ending it, for iIko-c is no such means. That is why the 
progress we make in popularizing ilm spinning-whetd will be our 
progress towards swaraj. The i<h;a that one should not accept 
remuneration from the Cougnsss is a kind of pride. It is not 
possible to gist a large number of honorary workers and, thercf«»re, 
swaraj work cannot go on if no one offers to join as a paid worker. It 
is a false notion that people do not look with respect upon those who 
accept a salary. Of course they will have no respect for people wlio do 
not work tirelessly in their service, regardless of wltetiicr or not the 
persons concerned receive a salary. I have sufficient experience to 
know that the people will not mind paying anyone who docs Indeed 
work thus tirelessly. It is true that the Congress cannot give large 
salaries, but I have no doubt that it can afford some small payment 
to workers. We should look upon it as an honour to accept 
remuneration from the Congress and serve the nation rather than 
accept a paid job elsewhere. What fascination do people find in 
the Civil Service 1^ Why is this so? One should feel even greater 
attraction for service in the Congress, If a person who enters the 
Civil Service may rise to a high post, one who serves the Congress 
may become its President. But anyone who is tempted simply 
by this prospect to take up service in it will also sink to a low 
level. Gokhalc served the Ferguason College for twenty years. 
Although he had some income from the Royal Commission and such 
other sources, he continued to accept a salary from the College and 

* This was the fee for ordinnry membership oS the OongreMU 
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r<;g.udc.tl U ;f4 an huiinur to do .so. Hr.idrrs will mncnilwr that 
thr s.d.iiy st.nlrtl .it Rs. *11) and did lUit (•xoird Rs. 7r). Congress 
will not have, its work doiu* wrll so loiu< as it dons not get paid 
woikfis wlio will lir indctatig.dtln in its sea vir.i’. Wt' .shidl not get 
in.iny woikri.s till iieopk f'rrl that it is an hotnnu to woik and 
ir»-.*’iv«' payment, 'rin* har.st w.iy to i.iisr paid work in people’s cs- 
lei'in is tin k'.all.ihldahai himself to accept a salary. When I start 
serving, 1 will cntainly enrol niysell' as ,t paid worker. 

What the salary .should he amt how it shouhl he fixed, whether 
everyone should he paid the same .salaiy .iml wheilier the candi* 
dales would h.ive fti sit for a test ,oe pmhh tns th.it rlo arise, hut 
.sidviiig them is the test of <iur eapaeiiy lt» tun an orgaiii/,athm. 

I sliall not comnn'iii on the etificism ap.aiu.st the Press, 
since I have lilth- knowledg e .d«mt Ciuj.u.iti papers. This grout 
activity starletl widle I was in jail.* Tlun: is lui dtoihl, however, 
that it is the duty of newsp.ipris to edur.tte the people to 
turn their attention to action; it is no longer necessary to rouse 
them. Tlte people know novv lli.U the present sy.stem of govern- 
ment needs to he elt.inged, that swar.ij ha.s to he .secured, ami they 
tdso know the me.ins to he employed for tlte purpo.se. Only, we 
have not yet eathered speeil in our progress in this direction, 
Ncwspajwirs should conceiiti.tie on tmpaiting th.tt. Tlnrc can bo 
no two opinions on this matter. 

Of cour.Hc, it is our thuy to teach our /l/i/ywj/t hrethieti to keep 
themselves clean. If wc mix with them, we shall, in our own interest, 
teach them to be clean. We should be patient, knowing that thdr 
uiicleanline.'W is l!u: result of t»ur sin. Till now, we have not treated 
Ani^ajss as our brothers, not even as human beings. We should 
not be surprised if we have to suffer the. comsequeiices of our own 
misdeeds. Even so, wc should certainly help them to rid ihcinsclvcs 
of their vices. They are by nature straigbiforwatd |H;ople, They 
know that they have to bring about ibcse reform.^. If they get the 
help they need, I Indicve they will sutpass us. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mottjivm, 18-5-1924 


1 At Yeravd* in 1922-24 



43. SPEECH AT BUDDHA ^AYAMTI MEETim, BOMBAY^ 

Hf)M»AY, 

May h% im 

The otily for iiivitlnfi; me la presitlt; ut this nuietiiiia; ia, 

I presume, tluit, I urn more, than most <'iult'!ivourit>)', to 

populiiri/e tlu! truth for which Gautuiiia Btuhlha hv<;<i autl died. 
For, my book»Icnowledge. <tf Buddhism, I am sm i y to iuive to coiifess, 
is of the poorest type. It is coniined lo die fascinating hook of 
Sir Edwin Arnold, which I read for the first lime now nearly thirty- 
five years ago, and one nr two hooks during my ht ief incarcera- 
tion in the Yeravda jail. But that gnsil Bmhlhist scholar, 
Professor Kausamhi, tells nui that ’I'lm Light of Ask gives hut a faint 
idea of Buddha’s life, and that at least one incident itt the heantiftd 
poem is not to he. found in any authoritative, original Budtlhist work. 
Perhaps some day the learned Professor will give us the results of 
his ripe, schohirship in the shape of a reliahle story of Buddha’s Ufe 
for the ordinary Indian reader. 

For the moment, however, I would like to t«dl the meet ini' what 
I believe about Buddhi.' in. 'I’omi'il is a part of Hinduism. Buddha 
did not give the world a new religion; he gave it a new interpre- 
tation. He taught Hinduism not t<» take Iml to give life. True 
sacrifice was not of othe.rs but of self. Hinduism resents any attack 
upon the Vedas. It regarded the new interpreUition as such attack. 
Whilst, therefore, it accepted the central truth orBuddha’s teadung, 
it fought agiunst Buddhism regttrtlcd as it new itnd anti-Vedic cult. 

It has become the fashion nowiidiiys in some quarters to say 
that India’s downfiill dates from her acceptance of Buddlui's teiich- 
ings. It is tantamount to saying tliat love and piety, if suITiciently 
practised, will degrade the world. In other words, according to the 
critics, evil should triumph in tlic end. It is my unalterable belief 
that India has fallen not because it accepted Gautama’s teaching, 
but because it failed to live up to it. The pric.st has ever sacrificed 
the prophet. Vedas to be divine must be a living word, ever 


* Presiding over the Buddha Jayanti cclebradoni under the auipicet d 
the Buddha Society of Bombay, Gandluji spoke on the “Weals and Teaebinp 
of Buddha”. This was his first public appearance after release, Qandhiji spoke 
from a prepared text, the draft of which is available. Newspapers oirrled 
a report with slis^t verbal variations. 



THR t:OI.J.RtriKI> WtHlKS OR MAHATMA OANDHt 


iUi 

Krmvtng, I'vn’ rsjunulini.': aiul rvrr to nrw fortu’s. The 

jH'irsl rIuh)' t«* th«' U'tlrr utul misHi'd the spirit. 

Ihil wr lin'd lint di-ipair. Hit iTfoniiiilimi that lUidilha at» 
trnipt«’d has nt»t yn had a {’air trial. Twrttly-Jivf hmulrrd yrars 
arc nothttif' in ihr lilt- »f ihr wnrhl. If fltr rvnlutiun nf fnrm takrs 
arttiis, why slunihl wt rspn'l wtmdrrs in fhr i‘V(>hi!inn tif thtnight 
and rnndurl? And yrt thn agn of niirarlrs is not As with 

iiulivhluals, so with natinus. I huld it to hr prrfrrlly possihlr for 
inassrs to lx* su<ld*'n!y t uuvortnl ainl nplifird. Sudtlnmrss is only 
.srrmiiig. No onr nan say ionv far thr h'.ivrn has hrrn working. 
The most ptitrnt foriTs arc unstTu, even nnfclt, for loiiK. Uni they 
are working none the less surely. Religion to me is a living faith 
ill the Supreme Ihiseen Fort e. That Force has eouftninded mankind 
Irefore, ami it is houml to etmftnind ns again. Itnddha taught us 
to defy appearaiiees and trust in the littal triiimpli «»f Trutli and 
Love. This was his matehiess gift t«i Hinduism and to the world. 

He taught us aKo how to do it, fieeause he lived what he 
taught. The best propaganda is imt pamphleteering, hut for each 
one of ns to try to live the life we wonUl have the world to live. 

Fr«m a photwiat trf the rlraft: S.N, H»13; alisi CIW. .'»176 


44, lETTFJi TO AfAmDEV m-Xil 

\Afay 19, t924]i^ 

You have not written the letter as a TMr. Hyde, Imt as Shekh- 
challi.2 Df. .Jckyll too has the right to iinihl eastles in the air; 
particularly when he Uapjrens to live in the Ashram castle. Wliat 
is wrong is the desire to live away from me. Whatever that may 
be, Cam not a stupid bania to sell my preehms wares cheap l»y get- 
ting you a luo'ativc post and taking money from you for the Ashram. 
That much money you can get for the Ashram even by iKigging, I 
want to conduct the Ashram cither by Ijcgging or by doing manual 
labour. There arc many more things I would like to say, but you 
may spell them out from what I have said already. The body of 
a self-controlled man must be healthy. There is a contradiction 


> The postmark bem this date. 
*A day-dreamer 
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between physical education and spiritual education. There is a 
direct relation between health and spiritual strength. 

Bltssings from 

Chi.' Mahahev Desai 
Satyaoraiia Ashram 
Sabarmati* 

From .1 photostat of the (hyarati original: S.N. 8785 


4S, TELEGRAM TO BACJCERGUmK DlSTUm 
COM'FJiMMIE^ 


SORRY TOO I,ATK. YOltR 
TODAY. 


From a photostat: S.N. 8816 


\ Mny 20, 1924] 

MKS.SAOE RKOIUVM) ONLY 

Gandhi 


46. LETTER TO (i. />. BIRIA 

Vaisaklm Krishna 2 IMay 20, lff24]^ 

bhai ohanshyamdasji, 

I have been getting your letters. Do keep writing to me. 
If I do not reply every time, you may take it that I haven’t the 
time to do so. 

Arrogance and firmness arc generally found togetlier. The 
former will gradually take a secondary place, if we gf) on prttmot- 
ing the sattvik* tendencies in us. 'Hie best way of overcoming 
arrogance is to try and refrain from reacting to tippo-sUion. 

* The letter ■was redirected c/o Dr, Champaklal Ohiya, Huripura, Surat. 
*This ■was in reply to a telegram from the Secretary, Backergunge Di*. 

triot Conference, received on May 20, 1924, »tating: “Ba<!kcrgunge district 
conference Pirojpor 24th May. Deihbandhu Maulana Azad attendance widely 
announced with their consent pray send both immediately failing false position.'* 
On the top of the telegram Gandhyi had scribbled: "Inquire when 
was it received?" 

3 From the reference to the apology, the letter appears to have been writ- 
ten after the previous one to the addressee dated May 13. In 1924, Vaitakket 
Krisim 2 feU on May 20. 

* Virtuous 



THK wt.x.nvvm wouks m uMthruK 

Mr. Da^' is alrracly hrn* autl Uavinp; talks with int*. He is 
c*.inj>}iatir.aHy tlfiiiyinK that lin has actfil ijn|irnji('rly. 

Tor th«' att.K^ks tit at arr takinj; plat e tm lUmUt women, t think 
we alone are to hlanir. 'I hc Hintin'. ha\i’ lu’t'ouic so t’tiwartlly 
that titt'v eainmt even pi titcrt their sisters, I am f'tiitij^ to wrim it 
t'otitl tlral tJii this snhjt'iit. I tlti imt see any easy rt'inctly fttr this, 
’I’hrrr tnay lie stmie fsaK,it<'t‘atittn in the repta ts yon have heard. 
Alter ntakitnt allowant e for that, what remains is enomdt !•> pnt us 
to shame. 

I asked the manai^'i' tt» seiitl yon TJ. anil trimli ./V.J. E hope 
you have. t*tit them liy now. 

Yotl Jintsl have t»t>t the letter E wrote to yon last week. 

Ttli)nANnA.s Gandhi 

[PS'I, 

Kven ifyonr hrttlher tenders an apohii'y, ymi hatl better not 
apoiof^i'/,e, if yoti eatt remain linn. We may not fmtl lanit with one 
who apo!oifizes. One's mt»rality is limited u> one's strent(tii. 

Mohandas 

Frem the Ifintli original: CI.W. (iiH)7. ttiHjrtc*y: (1. IJ. ftirla 

47 , hETTFM TO jmvaHANJ) EWEAlf 

Famkha Pnd 2 \Mny 20, /92fj* 

BltAISimt DKVGIIAMDBIIAI, 

I have your letter. If any persons ettine fm tin: Paiislnuh, 
they will certainly stay with you. But isn’t it rptitt: f.tr off yet? 

Vmthmatwm frm 
Mohandas 

From the Oi;^ijniti odgimtl: O.W. 6008. OourCciy; NnrAndu 0«ntlhi 


I Qhltta Ranjan Dai (1870>I92S); eminent lawyer. Cungreu leader) orator 
and author; Preiidcnt of the Indian National Congren in 1922, at Oayas 
leader of the Swarajlit Party 

3 The postmark bean this date. 

s Presumably, the Kathiawar Political Conference whicli was to Ijc held 
in January 192S 



48. LETTER TO MATltimUJK PATEL AND DURDA imRAl 

[Mfty 20, 

GUI. MAJMI, 

I got your lotu r uutl postcartl. I was vrry pleased to read wliut 
you say about “Tyagaimirti”^. 3’urity and restraint are virtues to 
be tr(!asur<;d. We sball diseusss tbeiti wbeti we, niecu. You slnmld 
now by Clod’s grace ge.t ritl of the vestiges of the fever .still troublitig 
you. Vasumatibelm i.s j'oing to Deolali ami not to ilajira. You 
must give up all idea of Itsiving ilajira soott. 

BUssittgs from 
Baiuj 

cur. DUROA, 

Aflcr all you have not writteti to me. How tlo you tlo there? 

JUmi 

[From Gujaralij 
Bapuna Pain —Mmihekn PaUlnt 


49. LETTER TO ADA WEST 


May 20, 1924 

MY DEAR DRVI\ 

1 hav(! just got your welcoiru: letter. I am slowly gaining 
strength. I am at a sca-sid<t place, Hope to go to the Ashram next 
week. How long are you staying there? How arc you keeping? 
I must not write m<»re. But I am tisking Ramdas ttsi give you all 
the news. 

My love to you all. 

Ym inthtr, 
M. K. Gandhi 

Miss Ada West 
23, Georoe Street 
South LiNaoLNSiitRs 

From a photostat; G.N. 7618j alio C.W. 4433. Oourteiyi A. H. Weil 

* As !n the source 

2 Vidt Vol. XXni, pp, 323-7. 

2 Sister of A. H. Wcit, an associate of Gandiiiji in South AfViea. She 
had assumed the Indian name ‘Devi*. 



r>(h fximvmw to VAmoM nm/TATTm 


\Mtty 20, 

q. Miili.itmtiji, fnii iiavr Ki.itl'tl thttl I'.rtiing n« ti wrin«in I'lmHtti !w rcior- 
isni trt by a jtiityaKtahi r*«rtil agititiil fiiriHb. Tint Tiavutu tire Uovcru* 
nnU w riibrr a tVirinl or « lir fU,U opjawr!* ihr wwlir* of i*H snbjrrtii. If it ii 
n fricjul, titr MtffrriiiK* wmlrruitHr by tbr Kafyagrttbist rvitbutiiig thr intnuity 
ttf theif frrliiig* in tliU niaiirr «rr *urr ultiniiUrly u» nirlt thr hnirt «f the 
(Snvmnnrnt ami iiMbirf it tn grant thr tlrmuntl* <»f thr itatyagrahin. 'ITie 
Ilf rravtiMiiirr, tijongh iirthotlnx tii the rmr, is a kind ruler and 
lavrii ilia attbjrcla ami hr will luit lir iiblr i« hnik with rquauunity on the 
Ruirrritiga umlrrgunr by thr rntyagrabia. Hr ia nut a tyrant wlw» lUira not feel 
for his jirtijilr. Unilrr thrsr tiieniiwIaniT*, why rannnt thr nafyaRraltis adopt 
fasting to inrlt thr Maharaja's heart aiwl to eimqnrr him tlirough their suf» 
feringt? 

A. Sitty:igi*iiliit unplieH ahsulutt; ittvn utitl tttm-vtnlntttu*. Fusting 
as a wttaintn c:m t»it!y Iw used iig,tin«ii a lover, ;t fitentl, ti 
follower t>r co-worker wlto, oti accoutit of lih li*vr fitr you tuitl the 
sufforingit you undergo actually, realizes his ittistake anti ctuTccta 
himself, lie purifies himself tjf an evil which he knows and ack- 
nowledges to he an evil. You recall hint from his evil ways to the 
correct path. A son can fast against a father addictetl tt» drink to 
cure him of his evil. Tlte father kiutws it tt» he an evil and realizes 
the enormity of it hy the sufferings <if tlte sott anti he t-orrects him- 
self. My ftiUowttrs and co-w«»rkcrs wht» rcstirtetl to vhtlencc in 
Bombay knew thttt viidence was against the principle of n«>n-co« 
operation. Only they deviated from thiit futidaniental principle. 
My fasting brought home to them their mistak*^ and they corrected 
it. 

But you cannot fast even against a fritnui when otiier con- 
siderations than actual realization of his evil ways are likely to make 
him yield. For example, when I proposal t<» intwducc an un- 
touchable as a member of my household, my wife objected.* My 
fasting against her under such circumstances migitt have obliged 
her to give in, but it would be the fear that my fasting would 
lead to my death and the loss of her husband that would influence 

‘ This coniiited of K. Madhavaa Nair »nd Kurur NilskanUn Nwnbudri- 

pUrds 

* Vitk An Autobiegrapfff, Ft. IV, Gh. X. 
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her to surrcntlor her opinion and tun the consciousnesa that she was 
committing a wi'ong in regarding a human being as iiniouchahh*. 

I succeeded in tlu; ease not by convi;r(ing her to my opinion but by 
tyrannizing ov<!i' her and <lt»iiig violenci; to her feelings. Tn the 
same way, the Maharaja of Travanc(«'(! niiiy be a kind man wbo 
may n<»t bear to wiUUiss with e<juanimily the. death of a saiyu- 
grahi. Your fasting may compel him to yield, hut be yudds mu 
because he sees the error of his ways and htdieves untouchability 
to be evil, but because he e,annot bear to set^ the death of a person 
who, in his opinion, ]>(nvers<!ly choo.ses to die. This is the worst 
form of compulsion wliioh milifats'S against the fimdameiUal princi- 
ples of salyagralnv, 

g. Supposing the Maharaja is not a fricial, bat a foe and a tyrant, it it 
impossible to win him over by the stifi'erinns of the sulyaRndds. In tueh a 
case, will it not be rinht to force the hands of the (iovermnent by the 
creation of a strong public opinion and by putting the fSovemment in a false 
position? This implies the use of pressure. To tpiote an example in Kaira,^ 
the Government that opposed the people was not conquered by love but by 
pressure. A sustained fight is necessary to bring about this presstire to bear 
fruit and a weak people caniuithopeto put up such a sustninetl fight agnittst an 
organized Onvermneut with immense reimirres without outside helit. If snlya- 
graha excludes even this pressure, you may eall the fight nt Vaikom by any 
other name— say, passive resistaiaw, civil disobedience or non-violent asser- 
tion. In such a case, what objection is there in receiving outside help? By 
preventing us from adopting fasting or accepting outside help, don't you 
deprive us of the method available to us in a fight both against friend and 
against foe? 

A. I do not admit that in Kaira or Boraad it Wiis the pres- 
sure of public opiniftn thiit made the Government yield. More- 
over, no ouiwtird pressure was brought ttj bear on tbc Govttrnment. 
I refused all outsuln help (in the case of Kairti), thtntgh many ofii^red 
to pay me montty. The intensity of the feeling manifested by the 
preparedness of the peophs to undergo tiny amount of sufittring 
opened the eyes of the Gkwernment and they yielded. It was con- 
viction that made the Government concede the demands of the 
people of Kaira, Such conviction can come only by the purity and 
strength of your sacrifice. Outside help weakens the strength of 
your sacrifice. The opponent sees no sacrifice in you and his heart 
is not touched and as a result his eyes are not opened. The volun- 
teers, fed and financed with outside help, appear to the opponent 

I The reference is to the Kheda Satyagmha, pUt Vol. XIV. 



t)2 •rtiK c!OM,K«iria) w<mKs oi' oanhiii 

nKH'c us iitfrernurirs iIjuu likr sutyugrulnH wlu» unr prcpunul to 
s.iml'uT tlirir uU tor (hrir prtiuupU-s. Suoli u is (tiu tilulof 

in.nni.il uml not si>iiilu.il sltTHgtli. It is not tiuo sulyugrului. 
Aliii"U tin- •..uiir jpst aion wus t.tisrrl ul Uliitulu-lVrul.t. I strongly 
.olvMMoI Mr. CiMpul.ikiislotuyyu to coittiimo tlo- tight unuidctl and 
iho tight %v.ts cutriod «ui suocossfully. Noii-vioii-ut ussortiott of 
your rights with (mt'iido lolp lu.iy hr piissivc nsttsliUu.o hut iro 

s.ily.igrult.i, _ , 

’rhrir is u svorhi of ilitFrioiif.'' hftwi m pussivo ic ;isl.itif.(t and 
sutyugrultu. Tlif p.issivr K-sisti-r dors tiof .uul ton d not h»vt; his 
tuppoui-nt, whilf u suiy.igr.dti ouglu to. i‘.issiv«- HHist.uiw; is a 
weak W''iipoii udopii'il hy u w'l'.ik proph*, whilr s.itytijpultu is u stiotig 
wo.ipon wirld.'ti hy u weak p«'oph-. Fassivi- n-sistanno nun he 
irsfH'trd to hy the suppii*ssf«l tdassos of K''i'at.i, hut I witl tn>t tulvtsc 
iinytim- t<» trsoit to it, nor do t wish that any tlinigirss wt»fkcr 
should oo«ntrttii»<-r it. Tho idr.il •..ityagruha is tin- satyagniha 
ofTn-od hy thr ittdiviihi.il or indivlrhtais who -attr.-r wrong with, 
ottt any inlp fVom outsidr. in th*- casr o( Vuikont, tin- idr.u 
Butyagruhu is ihn saty.igtah.t om-tnd hy tin- non-r..ist*- irituUt.s of 
Vaiktim and thrir castr-IIindu sympatlii-z'-rs alom-. IT ih.ii is tm- 
pnssthln tliny mtiy descnntl from tin- iih-.tl a littfo and ma-ivn help 
from people of smth an-.i that nan visttali/e the sitttation atid fed 

with them, 

Q. l« not the rrmovnl of untnurhntillity and unrtinjro.ultnhility »n 
nlMmlin qursiion, «ml V«ik«»m being the lirM pit. lint Imtdr m the WM 
ngainst tliese two evit*. will not « defeat there speak a disaster to the mfivc- 
ment in general, and if it will, i» it not the duly ..f ..II In.tho.s to help in 
the light? W!mt is the signilnanie of tlie word, •hwal* ns apphe.t to Vnikorn ? 
If help from nulaldf is pressure and overawing reifugnant to the principles of 
lalyagralm, can Vaikom n«m-cjate Hindus seek »id in the form ..f money or 
volunteer! from any place outside Vaikom? Can even 'IVayamorinni behw^ 
ing to places oUjer than Vaikom participate in the struggle.^ If they can icck 
and receive such help from people of Travancorc anti even from the people (ff 
the Madra* Preiidency, why can’t they receive help from Hindus tliroughout 
India? Why ihotdd latyafrahU refuse help from the Hindu Sabha and 
•Imilar bodies? 

A. The question it partly answered in the answer given before. 
In the sense that the prohibition of the me of every well, tank, 
roads, etc., in every part of the country is the result of ti com- 
mon evil affecting the Hindus, the Vaikom strttg^lo may also be 
regarded as an all-India question, but every such matter arising 
bcally must be fought out locally and it is nciiher desirable nor 
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practicable that the wholc[«)l'] India or the central organization 
should fight out such questions. It will leatl to chaos and coufusiou. 
The consequence can bettisr be understood if there an; a number of 
such lights going on at the same time. Tlu; central organization 
will be considerably weakened by the frittering of its en<>.rgies in 
such a way. The local iirea will not tleV(;lop tin; necessary strength 
to tackle such questions unaided. Self-reliiiuct; and seU’-svillicicncy 
of each local area will make the whole of India strong ami enable 
it to und(“r(ak'; the great fight that is in store. The solution of the 
problems at Vuikom will not solve the question of untouchability for 
the whole of India. India may slian; the victory it gains, but will 
not b(! responsible for the (](;fi;al it sustains, 

a. We do not nuderstiiad yonr irunnclion ngainst the i»aflU:iputioa of 
non-IIindus in the Vaikotn struggle. You r.iilletl ttpou the IliiKltw to help 
the Muslims In the, matter (jf the Khiliilut, a purely religious question. Hindus 
and Muslims, fornnug eoiriponent parts of the Indian nation, it was then eonsi- 
dered the <luty of the lUtuhm to help the Muslims and tljerehy faeilitate the 
early aUainmenl <Tf swaraj. The removal of untouehahility heing iieecssnry 
for solidifying Indians into a nation, is it not the duty of every Indian, Hindu 
or non-Hindu, to have the evil removed i* 

A. In the case, of the Khilafal, the light. wa.s lutweeii the 
Muslim community iiml a lum-Miislim j)«»wer. If, on the other 
hand, it w:ts a fight between two .sections of the Mo.s!em community, 
I would not have asked the Hindu.s to participate in the fight. It is 
the duty of the Hindus to free the society of the »;vil rampant in it. 
They cannot and ought not to csill in the aid of outsith'rs in the 
reform work it carrie,s on. It tlemoralijtcs you and unnece.ssiiri{y 
olTcnds the orthodox section whom you have to convert tiiul conquer 
through your lovt; and who will surely tint! legitimately fe.ttl insulted 
by such non-Hindu interference. 

ft. In view of the fact that tlic struggle at ’Vaikom is directed to the 
establishment of a civic right, that is, tite right of way along public roads, 
is it not the duty of every citizen irrespective of religion to assist in the 
struggle? 

A. Tlio Congress Committee has no business to interfere in 
the internal administration of a Native State, The Kerala Congress 
Committee has launched the campaign only because the Congress 
has called upon the Hindus to remove untoucliability rampant in 
the Hindu society. The fight at Vaikom hinges on the disability of 
a certain class of people to use a road because they arc unapproach- 
able. Tliis is a purely Hindu question and, therefore, the non-Hindus 
have no place in the struggle. 



i)l TItR «:ot.t,IU!TW> WURKH tM' MAHAI’MA OANDlIt 

< 4 . Why I* it, M,aiiiUu.iii, y>«J air* »ii )«n*»Kly anaiusl .ll>r frir kitdicn 
«»|)rHril by tU** AfeaU*/ ‘fh** Akalii nrr prrji.iml to fml niitl nrc .Htually 
frritiiiK nli iliWUM of jH-onlr to wh.itpvrr fommniuiy or fiU'tioo thfy may 
Thry ilo tut! t.ikr »ii!r* to tin* tiRUt. 

A. No matt nf will p.tiM.ikt; uf t«nnl fntui such a 

kitdo'.n. Yt»u ,««• tx'l Ht.ii vitig (itt w.i»t ttf lutnl ;uul you Uavo mjt 
Im n irtlumi to ihr stage of tlfiti iitliug oit diaiity foi your livcU- 
htMtii. TItr ;u)4UU»fitts aUr.ttly atlvalttatl against outsitlr liulp 
apply ffinally t«» this (Vor kitcUrn at Vaikttm. 

<4, Wlwt in thf iwSvirr that you li.tvf to give us, Mali.tltiiaji, with regard 
to the iitrlhtHl of the liglil in fultirri' 

A. You may e.oittimte ii» lUe same way you ate tlotiu>, V'ou tnay 
iucreastt the immlter of voJuuteei ! that od'er satyagralta, If you 
art! strong euough, you cau r.lioosi ' otlier plae.es wlteie tite suppreg- 
SRtl classes lahour utttler the same tlisahility anti ttifer .satyagraha in 
those places. But, as a tleutoUsti.tlhm of the feeling* of caste 
Himlus in the iii.tuer, yon will tlo well tti anaiige an absolutely 
peaceful ami mtu-violeiit processiou from Vaikmu lt» Tiivamlrutn 
ami back citusisting *»f caste Himlus ahmi; i«» meet the M.ibarajii 
ami rcprescui l«> him the tiee.essity htr the remov.i! ttf the tUsahiliiy 
of thft mm-castc Himlus. The caste llitnlus cttinprising tlie pnices- 
sion must be j>rep.ire<l to sutler the inconvttnieuces incuiental to a 
slow march <»ti foot, Tltey must c.imp in pliers away frtnn villages 
and towns and make their own arrangemrms for ftrotl. The pro- 
cesshm can be arranged only if tbeorganiy,rrR are thoroughly siUisfit d 
of a mm-violcni atmosphere. The satyagraha at Valkttm mtiy he 
suspended during the time, that this proces.sion is on the march. 
Tliis is all the suggestion that I have to make at pn stau. 

The above is only 1 meagre summary of our disetusiotM with Mahatma* 
jl. Maliatmitii had a convincing answer ready to every quntiott wr put to him. 
The above summary tnay be treated as supplementing the statement Mahatma* 
jl issued to the Pren. He U very positive that the Kerala Congress Committee 
should continue the fight. Though he is, on principle, not In favour of outside 
help in a latyi^craha campaign, ho Is clearly of opinion that Kerala is en- 
titled to claim help even from ouuide Madras Presidency for general propa- 
ganda in connection with the untouchahilUy campaign. Mahatm^ji has further 
expressed the opinion that orders under Section 144 need not he disobeyed 
now because Che number workers it limited and the resources of the 
Comndttee have to be conserved as much as possible. 

The M»t&, 26-54924 

I The source has ‘offer’. 



5L LETTER TO C, F. AmREWS 


Early Morning, Wednesday, May 21, 1924 

MY DEAREST CHARLIE*, 

Wliy do you suy the Bhil boys should not w(iiir the IduuUlur 
caps and shirts? What should they wear? Is not your analogy 
false? Tho missionary dressing lik<! the collector and sitting with 
him identified himselfwith the authority that is evil. If tin; khaddar 
cap may b(! regarded as tux emblem of purity, why may it not be 
worn by all? Such identification will be good .surely. But I want 
the wicked as widl as the good to wear khaddar as all must clothe 
themselves. Therefore I am trying to prevent khaddar from being 
associated with anything cither good or evil. The shape in which 
it is worn is of no moment. 

You expect not a line in reply to your letters. But when you 
put posers that need action, what is one to do ? 

With deepest love, 

Moiian 

6, Dwarka Nath Taoore Lane 

From a photostat of the original: G.N. 2611 


•52. MT JAIL EXFERIEMIES- VI 

Ethics of Fastino 

When the incidents related in the last chapter took place, my 
cell was situated in a triangular block containing eleven cells. They 
were also part of the separate division, but the block was .separated 
from the other separate blocks by a high massive wall. Hie base 
of the triangle lay alongside the road leading to the other separate 
blocks. Hence, I was able to watch and sec the prisoners that passed 
to and fro. In fact, there was constant traffic along the road. 
Oommunication with the prisoners was therefore easy. Some time 
after the flogging incident, we were removed to the European yard. 
The cells were better ventilated and more roomy. Tlierc was a 
pleasant garden in front. But wc were more secluded and cut off 
ftom all contact with the prisoners whom wc used to see whilst we 

* Charles Freer Andrews (1871«194r0)} English mlisioaary, author, edu- 
cationist and a dose associate of Oandhiji 
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w«nt; iti tlu: ‘scii.u.Uc.’. I iH<I luil muwl it. t)ii the ountnuy, Unj 
gi'f.u«;r sfcluiiidti ^hvo moir, time {'<»• coiU(:iuj.>liili<m ;iiul study. 
And thr 'wijolrsV irnuim-il itu;u:t. It w.is ijupussibl<' tti pn-vent 
it so loii^ .IS it w.i'i iiir,r,ss.uy iin* .i .siuj^le oilier piismu r or ofiiciid 
to see u.».' In s|nti‘ ol'r.it'orl to the, cuninuy, someone of them would 
drop it I'ein.irk r<*HultJttj' in our knowiitjt tlie luippeiiinj^s in the jtul. 

St> one line morniter we he.trtl th.it st^verul i\Lulshi Petit prisoners 
were llonged for short t.isk ntitl th;it, us u protest ugiiinst tlie punish- 
ment, m;my oilier .MuUlii Pel.i prisoners hud eomineiiced u hunger- 
strike. Twit of these were well known to me. ^)ne wiis Dev, und 
the other D.isiutu;. Mr. Dev li.ul workeil with me in (Jiuimpiinin, 
und hud provetl one of (he most e<inseh!ntious, solier and lionest 
among the eo-woikeis %vhnm I hud tin: piivilere of liuving iit (jhum- 
puriin. Mr. D.isiune of nhus.iv.il is known to everybody. The 
rentier miiy therefore imuipne my p.tin whtm I lieurd tlnil De.v was 
among the party Hogged ami that In; was also one of the hunger- 
Htrikers, Messrs Imlulitl Yiigtiik' anti Man/,:tr AU Sukt.t were :tt tliis 
time my fellow-prisoners. They were iigitatetl etptally with me. 
Their tirst thought was to declare a sympiiihetu; hunger-strike. 
We discussed the prtipriety of such a strike and eanie to the turn- 
elusion that it wuuUl he wrong to tlu sti. We were neither morally 
nor in any other way respimsilile for the Hoggings or the subsequent 
hunger-strike. As salyitgrahis we were to he prewired for and to 
suffer clreerfully the rigours of j;iil lift; and even iijjustiees iticluding 
flogg'ijig. Such hunger-strike, iherefort:, with a view to preventing 
future punishment would he a species t»f violence done, to the jiiil 
omeials. Moreover, we. h:id no right to sit in judgment iipon the 
action of the smihorilies, That wmild Ik; an eml to all prison dis- 
cipline. And uvtm if we wished to judge tin; authorities, we hud not 
and could not gel Rufficicut data to warrant an imp.irtial judgment. 
If the fast was to he out of sympathy with the hunger-strikers, we 
had no data to enable us to judge whtjthcr their action was justiHcd 
or not. My one of these ground.s was sufficient to show that the 
proposed fast would be wholly premature. But I suggested to my 
friends that I should try to find out the true facts through the 
Superintendent, and endeavour as before to get into touch with 
the hunger-strikers. I fell that we as human beings could not 
possibly remain uninterested in such matters although we. ^ were 
prisoners, and that under certain circumstances even a prisoner 
was entitled to claim a hearing in the matter of general jail 

' Then secretwy, Gujarat Provioeial Congress Committee} since 1957, 
Member of Parliament 
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administration wlxen it was likely to result in the perpetration of gross 
injustice bordering on inhumanity. So we all decided that I should 
approach the authoriiics in the raatttir. The lettia' of 29th June, 
1923*, published in Toung India of March (>, 1924, will give the reader 
further details about the matter. There was a great deal of axr- 
rcspondcncc and negotiation which, being of a confidential na- 
ture, I do not wish to publish. I can however say tliat the Govern- 
ment recognized that I had no desiri; to intta fere with the prison 
administration and that my proposal to Ixs perinitte<l to S(H! the 
two leaders amonjf the hunger-strikers was dictJited by jmrtdy 
humanitiirian motives. Tluiy, thend'ore, pe.nuitted me to see Messrs 
Dastanc iuid Dev in the presence of the SuptiriiUentleiu atid 
Mr. Griffiths, the In.speclor-Gencral of 3*o!ice. It Wiis to mt! ti rsire 
pleasure and a matter of pride to see these two friends WJilking un- 
aided Sind with a steady step sifter full thirttum dstys’ unbroken 
fast. They were sis cheerful as tlasy wtsre brsivt;. I could see that 
they wersi terribly reduced in Insdy, but tluar spirit hsid waxed 
strong in cxsict proportion to the reduction <*f the body. As I hug- 
ged them Sind greeted them with the qutistioti, “Are you tiearly 
dcsid?” they rsing out, “Certsiinly tiot,** and Ihistsme tidded, 
“We arc able to prolong the fast indefinitely, if need be, for we arc 
in the right.” “But if you tire in the wrong?” I asked, “We shall 
then like men sidmit our mi.stakc sind iibandon the fast,” wsis the 
reply. By their brightness they msidc me forget that they were 
suffering from pangs of hunger. I wish I had leisure to reproduce 
the whole of the ethical discourse we hekl. Tltcir ground for fast- 
ing was that the punishment inflicted by the Superintendent was 
unjust and that, therefore, unless the Superintendent admitted 
his mistake and apologized, they must go on with the fast. I plea- 
ded that this was not a correct attitude. Whilst I was discussing 
tile moral basis of their action, the Superintendent voluntarily and 
out of his usual good nature intervened and said, “I tell you, if 
I felt that I had done wrong, I should surely apologize. I loiow that 
I do make mistakes. We all do. I may have erred even in this 
case, but I am not conscious of it.” I continued my pleading. I 
told my friends that it was improper to expect an apology from 
the Superintendent unless he could be convinced that he was wrong. 
Their fast could carry no conviction to him of the wrongness of 
the punishment. Such conviction could be brought about only 
by reasoning. And, in any case, as satyagralxis who were out for 
suffering, how could they fast against injustices whether done to 

1 Vid$ Vol. XXni, pp. 167-8. 
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tht'in <»!' Uirir ni-jHisnuiis? My frinuls the linw! of 

my iUf'iuiM’iu .im! M.tjio Juni's's giMinous st.urmoJU did die n-st. 
TIh'V In hirak lltr tlist .UHt to pri.suiwU*. tiu* ntliri'S to do 

Hkrwisr, I .iskrd f»ii- ihf M.ijot’.s jk'I ntissloii to givo ihrjn i» iKtrtion 
of luy milk wltioh !«• ir.idily gr,tt>i«-d. Thry aocojited tin- juilk but 
jtaUi tUoy would lust lake tbrir hath autl thru (akr tbi' milk in the 
company *•! lUr oihrf liuiign -strike rs. The M.ijtu- oithtird milk 
anti fiuit dirt liir the strikm eUtiiag the period of recuperation. A 
hearty handshake between trs all terjtunated the meeting, k’or the 
inotneiit the oiUe.ials were not onU’.i.ils ami we were, not pristmers. 
We were ail friends tiigage*! in vdving a knotty pr«»bletn and glad 
that it W.IS solvetl. Tints etidetl this eventful liunger-strike. The 
Major athmlied ih.n this w.is the cle.inesi hunger-strike lie hud 
witnessetl. He luitl taken e.Aliaordinaiy piee.aulions to see that 
no htod was passetl to the pristmers surrepiititmsly and he was 
muislied that itone was p,tsseil. Had he known the stulf <tf whiclr 
these strikers wete inatle, he need n«»i Itave lakett atty precautiong 
at ail. 

One pet tu.uteni result of the incident w.iH that the Ihivernmcnt 
passed Olliers that, except iti cases of the gntvesf provocation and 
insuU oifered to the. onicials, Hogging should not Ik* .ulmiuistered 
without the previous sanction of the superior authority, 'flic pre- 
Ciiuiion was undoubtetUy ncccMary. Whilst, in some matters, widest 
discretion must be given to the Superintemlents of Jails, in matters 
such as punish men ts which catinot he recalled, the wisest of Superin- 
tcndeniH must be subject to salutary checks. 

There Ciin be no dimhi that titc hun|p*r-strike of Messrs Das- 
lane and Dev anti the other saiyagrsthis producetl startling re- 
sults of a bcneficiid character. Fur the motive, though mistaken, 
was excellent and the action itself purely Inttocent. But though 
the result attained was good, the fast must lie condemned, llie 
good result was not a direct result of the fast hut of repentance 
and admission of mistaken motive and consequent abandonment 
of the fast. Fasting by a satya^rahi can only be justified when it 
is a shame to eat and live. Thus, still confining my attention to 
a prisoner's conduct, it v/ould be a shame to eat and live if I 
was deprived of religious liberty or degraded as a human being, 
as when food is thrown at me instead of being given to me in a 
courteous manner. It should be unnecessary to say that religious 
objection should be really so and discourtesy should be such as 
would be felt by an ordinary prisoner. The caution is necessary 
because a religious necessity is often pretended merely in order to 
embarrass, and discourtesy is often felt where none is meant, I 
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may not insist on keeping or bringing tlie Bhagavad Gita for Uic pur- 
pose of stealing in prohibited correspondence. I may not resent 
as discourtesy the ordinary search which every prisoner must 
undergo. In satyagraha there is no room for shams. But I would 
have been bound to fast, say, if the Government had not given me 
the opportunity of seeing the hunger-strikers merely with a view to 
understand their view-point and dissuade them from their error, 
if I found them to be erring. I could not afford to eat to live, 
when I knew that it was possible to prevent starvation if my keepers 
recognized the ordinary rules of humanity, 

“But,” say some friends, “why should you draw these line 
distinctions? Why should we not embarrass the jail ofiicials as 
we embarrass officials outside? Why should we co-operate as you 
co-operated with the jail authorities? Why should we not non- 
violcntly resist them? Why should we obey any regulations at all, 
save for our own convenience? Have we not a perfect right, is it 
not our duty, to paralyse the prison administration ? Il'wc make the 
officials’ position uncomfortable without using any violence, the 
Government will find it difficult to arrest a large number and will 
thus be obliged to sue for peace.” Tliis argurntmt has been stirious- 
ly advanced, I must therefore devote the next chapter to its 
consideration. 

Toung India, 22-5-1924 

5.9. BOrCO TT FOREIGJ^ CIO TH 

Last week I endeavoured to show the futility of the boycott 
of Empire goods campaign. I submit that it is even harmful in 
that it distracts the country’s attention from the only effective and 
indispensable boycott. I have admitted more than once that, if 
we eliminate non-violence from our consideration, those who do 
not believe with me that non-violence in politics is the only remedy 
for achieving our goal and arc satisfied that non-violent methods 
have failed, arc not only justified in applying other remedies if 
they find them more effective, but arc bound to do so. My point, 
however, is that boycott of Empire goods is not at all feasible so 
long as the present system is in existence. So far as I can see, the 
only alternative to non-violence and all it implies is an armed rebel- 
lion. If we wish to make preparations for it, boycott of Empire 
goods has not only a legitimate but it has a necessary place in the 
national programme. Its retention and a fierce propaganda in 
its favour must increasingly heat our blood m we realiae our im- 
potence. The natural conse(].ucnce of such propaganda must there- 
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foij^ n;suU in j.nVj uinliNdj>ri«<:<l vinUnuu; Jill round. It would not 
thru in.ittrrtU.it ii isr.iuslird. It will still hr ajusidrird u trsiining in 
ariiird rrhrlli«tn. K.uJi ausUiug will c.rrtiiinly hriug d<’inoralba- 
tioii among many hut will hritig iiuurasrd drKu’miuHtum among 
a irvv. Anti tml of that small tlrtrrminr.tl hand may m ist; ati army 
of soldiriH sm-li as William tin; Hilrut' suirouiidrd liimsrU' with. 

If thr jiational wtukrts havr aunt; tt> tiu: conclusion that India 
canittu wtilt nrw histoiy, hut must do as tin; Kuropcau couu- 
trii'H have, dour, t w«mltl umlrrstaml ami ai>jm;ciatt; thrir cam- 
paign «»f Imyrtiit «»f hminrc goods. Kvrti thougli it may never 
sucerrd, it must ht; kept up as an ith;al, hreaust; it would ht; rc- 
gartlrtl as tmr <»!' the. fae.toiit;.s ftir griierating the iirccssary steam. 
India has a right tti atlopl iht; timr-wt*rn method if she chtKises 
to, ami no power on raith can deprive h(;r of that right. 

Hut I venture to say, with amiithmoe, that the way of the 
8wt*id is lutt open to hulia, I dare to prttphe.sy that if India 
chtioses tliat way, she must he prepare.d: 

(1) either to suhmit to hucign rule for generations tt) a>mc; 

(2) ttr tt» suhmit to exclusivtdy Hindu or exchtsively Mus- 
sulman rule almost itt perpetuity. 

I know tliat there are Hindus who, if they cannot have a pure- 
ly Hindu India, arc prepared to mab; the best terms with the 
Knglislimen, an«l I km>w, tm», tltal there are Mussulmans who, till 
they are able to impose a purely Mussalman rule on India, arc 
preparetl to resign themselves tf> the Ktiglish tlominatUm, To 
this nnttoviiy I have no argumcm to address. Tlmy must continue 
to plough the sands. But I know that there is a very large majo- 
rity that is imp.iiient <if loreigti domination tuid is anxious to find 
an effective method of ridding India of it. I do not despair of con- 
vincing them that swanij in which Hindus, Mussstlmans and all 
others professing different creeds cujj participate tin equal terms is 
attainable in a much shorter time than they can imagine possible 
if the thinking portion adopts means that are strictly lum-vio- 
Icnt, and of further convincing them that attainment of such swa- 
raj is impossible through any other means. 

For the time being, however, I propose to assume that the 
Congress creed being what it is, Gongressmen are precluded from 
creating an atmosphere predisposed to violence. Ineffective boycott 
of Empire goods must create such an atmosphere and, therefore, 

> William I (153344); founder of the Dutch Republic; opposed PhUip 11 
in his persecution of ProtesUnti and led a "War of Liberation" im(ainit Spanhh 
armies and succeeded in gaining independence for a number of provinces of 
Holland. 
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I go so far as to say that the boycott resolution was ultra vires of the 
Congress creed. But this point can only be decided by the C 40 Ugr(\s 8 . 

Let me, therefore, confine the reader’s attention to tlic alter- 
native boycott of foreign cloth. I suggest to the laberuls, Na- 
tionalists and Congressmen that, if they will all adopt the hand- 
spun khaddar for their own personal use to tlu; (exclusion of all 
foreign or Indian mill-cloth and if they will themsidves relif!,h>usly 
spin for a definite period every day and persuade every member 
of their family to do likewise, and if they will to the extent of their 
ability introduce the wheel and the use of khaddar timong their 
neighbours, the nation can bring about the boycott of foreign cloth 
even in a year’s time. Even as they may not, on any pretext 
whatsoever, use foreign cloth, they may not use cloth manufactured 
in our mills. I must distinguish between the two prohibitions. 
Boycott of foreign cloth is a vital necessity for till time. Tliert; is 
no question of a permanent national boycott of mill-cloth. But 
Indian mills alone can never supply the present dimiand for cloth, 
whereas the charkha and the hand-loom can. But the khaddar, 
the product of the charkha, has yet to becomt; popular and uni- 
versal. It can only be so if the thinking portion of India will 
make the commencement. They must, therefore, restrict their use 
of cloth to khaddar only. Our mills need no patronage from us. 
Tlicir goods are popular enough. Moreover, the natiott has no 
control over the mills. They are not philanthropic institutions. 
They arc frankly selfish. They have tlieir own propaganda. If 
they recognize tlic signs of the times, they will help the fortngn 
cloth boycott movement by cheaptaiing their cloth and taking to 
areas not served at present by khaddar. They can, if they will, avoid 
competition with klvaddar and be satislied with supplementing 
it. Boycott of foreign cloth cannot be immediately accomplished unless every 
national worker religiously avoids the use of mill-made cloth. Surely, th«t pro- 
position is too simple to need any argument. Khaddar, which has 
to find a market, must command preference among enlighteimd men. 

I have hitherto examined the use of khaddar as the only effeo 
tive and speedy means of bringing almut a successful boycott of 
foreign cloth as distinguished from and as an alternative t<i that of 
Empire goods. But when to this potemey of khaddiu' is added its 
power to feed the starving millions, (he case becomes irresislihle. 

It is perhaps now easy to und(!rstand why a charkha atmos- 
phere has to be created and why every man and woman and 
child who understands the necessity of the charkha for the n.ntional 
well-being must religiously spin for some time every day. Tlic 
peasantry of India is among the most industrious in the world as 
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it ia pf.rha|ja also dm itllcat. ita industry and idleness are 

imposi^d upon it. !t must work to makn its fklds yinld tlmir harvest. 
Tile E.ist India Company hy killing liaml-spinning made it idle 
wlmii it had no lull labour to d(t. Tim prasantry will now ri-turn 
to tlm fihaikha <nily when wt; srt tln^ fxamplt;. Mem precept will 
protluce little impression upon it. Ami when thousatuls spin for 
love, it is possible to giv<; higher w.tges for spinning if we would keep 
the s.ime price for khadd.ir. I have myself been altle to sell khaddar 
mamifactured at the .Satyagraha Ashram cheaper hecaxise I had 
maumls of yarn lovingly thrown to me hy the Punjabi sisters dur- 
ing my tour in the Punj.d> in liU!). It w.is possible lor me, if I bad 
liked, to pay their wages to professional spinners, and not reduce 
the prict! of khaddar. f did imt do so lamause, at that (;arly stage 
<»f the khad<l,ir movement, I was p.iying so high a price as 4 annas 
for one pound of yarn indifferently spun. 

If llte T.iherals ami tint Qmigressmim, .stung by the Kenya 
tletiisioii, hurled the iitelleclive boyc<»tl i>f Empire goods at the heads 
of the white Colonists of Kenya, why will limy not, in their cooler 
mmnettts, concetttrate their effort upon the <:<implete success of the 
kbiuldar movement and therr.hy ensure the !K>ycott of all foreign 
cloth? Need I prove that the boycott of foreign cloth will not only 
bring relief to tins Ketiya Itidians, but it will als«» bring swaraj? 

Toung India, 22-.^-1924 


54. mtES 

To ‘A Mohammedan, A Hindu’ 

A correspondent t>r correspondents sent some time iigt» a ques- 
tion of importance for answer in these columns. As the letter was 
unsigned and as I do not wish to Kne.ouragc anonymous ctn'respttn- 
dence, I consigned it to the waste-paper basket. If the corres- 
pondent (for I suspect one writer has assumed two names) is 
serious about his question, he must disclose his identity not for 
publication but as an earnest of his own bona fides. 

Pandit Malavivaji on Moplaii Relief 
The reader will be glad to learn what Pandit Malaviyaji* has 
to say about Moplah relief. The following is the transktion of 
what he says in a letter written to me in Hindi: 

> Madan Mohan Malavlya (1861-1946); founder of the Banarai Hindu 
University; memher, Imperfal Legislative Clouncil; President of the Indian 
Rational Gongros, 1909, 1919 
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I agree with every word of what you have writt<^n alxml 
helping Moplah women and children. 

“Where is the merit in a man who returns good for go<td ? 
The wise call him only good who docs good to tlu; evil-doiT. 
They alone arc good who do good to those that do harm to 
them and these good souls adorn the earth; for it is the bett<;r 
for their birth.” 

Please do not infer from the verse quoted by me that in 
my opinion all Moplahs have injured Hindus, But eveti assum- 
ing that all the Moplahs have, done us an injujy, even thetJ 
must we serve them in the hour of their need. In such comluct 
lies the beauty of our religion. 

“Let Love conquer hate, 

Let the good conquer the evil-doers. 

Let a generous heart conquer avarice, 

Let Truth conquer falsehood,” 

PRtNcirAL Gidwani 

In reply to my inquiry, the Administrator r»f Nabha State has 
favoured me with the following reply which is dated 12tb May 
1924. 

DEAR SIR, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 5th of May. I iratituli-il eiwpH* 
ries with regard to Principal Gidwani’s condition in jail, with the following 
results: 

Mr. Gidwani is wearing jail clothes, but these are clean, and he is 
allowed soap to wash them when he de-sires. He has never fasted since 
2 1st Marcli, 1924. He is in a good state of health, and his weight is 1 niutmd 
38 seers. Up to the present he has received the same food as other convicts 
in the jail but has been allowed milk on certain occasions on medical 
grounds. I understand that no difficulties are presented to his receiving 
visitors, and that only recently he was allowed to receive his wife and 
brother, and that every facility was provided on that tXTnsion. Under the 
Jail Rules, viHilont can only be recciveil once in six months. 

T have personally visited the jail and satisfied mysell' as to the nlKwr 
facts. Mr, Gidwani asked me for certain facilities, such ns the cooking of 
his own food, provision of vegetables and some ghee, and {tertntssion to 
take exercise. These requests were granted by me. lie made no com- 
plaints to me as to any rough treatment by the jail authorities or any- 
body else, although he had an opportunity of doing so M 1 interviewed 
him alone. 

You seem to be under some misapprehension as to the conditions 
under which Principal Gidwani is imprisoned. He was sentenced under 
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SwiUiin* ilUl .mkI I tri ui ii»« In<li.tn !‘rnn! OkIc ii» (ktohrr la*« toKclher 
witlj Piiinlit .Jawrthartnl Nrhnt and Mr. Saiifiinnm. I, an Administrator, 
Misjwndrd dir srutriurs j>.i!«rd in tlnwr rasrs nn rtmtliluin that thfie 
Wt fhi* St.itr and did not rrtnrii ihrrrto witlumt jirrmission. 
Mr. (»i<iwiijd hr*>ki* tiir ccmdititins «f thr stwijriwion of thr srutrnm wlirn 
hr rrlurnrd tii Naltha Stair on I'Vhruju^ thr 2i»t. Hr is ittiw in jail 
nnd^l^llill)t liir srninjrrH ili.it wrir pasHril upon him in ihr lind iimtanrc. 
‘Ihrir is t*<> intrnihm wf tiyiiiH; Mr. tddwani tijwn miy fnilhrr t hiugr, 

Tlut't IMitdpit! (fidwani is to .svtftVr tim oitnund two ywirs’ 
iniptistniturtit idr h.iviJiy, tnossrd to tlu; N.ddiii Slati- border, in 
Mr, /.imantl's opitiiott, iti lim it»tei<-st <*i' humanity. I'rindpul 
<}itl\v.ini does ind compliin because be. never asket! !‘or bis releast! 
ill the iir.st inslaiiee. But what is tJie puldie, to tbiiik of :in iid- 
iiiinistrutioii under wiiie.ti ;i man is imprisone<l for doinj* wbat be 
considered was an ae.t iif Intmaitity, and wliidt, as a matter tif fact, 
too, resuiiet! in no injury to auylHitly? If Mr. Zimaiid is to be !«:- 
Uevetl, 3'rine.ip.d ( Jidw.mi bail no intention of entering lint Stab: in 
the company ol'lbe jafba. t do not suppose it is e.tmtetided that 
I’rtndpal (Jidwani itisists upon remaining in the State limits ifluds 
left IVee. It would, ibert Hire, seem that lie is being matin to stirvc 
the sentence without any just cause whatsoever. 

Akf. Sikiis IIiNmis? 

A friend from the Punjab write.s: 

The Aktttis hrrr arc mure or Irsi rnragrtl at your note nlKiut Vnifcom 
in whieh yon rlsiw tlmm with Miiualniiins and Cilirwtiaiw ux lam-IIindm. 
I have hail many jiroplr caiti|>lauiiiiR i» mr tlial the Sikh* never for* 
mally diixociated Ihenwelve* from liiiuiuuin. Ami a* fiir Kinie jieople 
refuiing to lie calieti Himlui, it i* (Hjinteii out that Hwaiiii Khraddha* 
nand* himidf wme time ago i«»k atrong exception to hr cuUcii a Hindu. 
Several prominent memUrr* of the S.O.P.C5. are mcmlirni of the Hindu 
Sabha; and though, undouhtetUy, there i* n feeling among one iwtion 
of Akali* that it is better to declaim all connection with HindoUm, there i* 
an equally strong ucction which is coniervative on ihi* matter, Of course, 
they want their temples separated from general Hindu templet and to be 
under their own control. But this is the caac with all Himlu sect*. Ihe 
Jalna, so far at I am told, have the tame right j and it is |>oi«tcii out to 
me that the Sikhs are claiming no more than the Aryas, Brahino* and 
other* not belonging to the orthodox Hindu traditions claim. After close 
acquaintance with the Sikh leaders here and with some study of die Sikh 

> I856«192€i nationalist loader of the Arya Sasnaj 
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movement, I myself feel that to class Akalis as non-Hindus is not entirely 

fair to them. 

I am very glad to find that Sikli friends resent my classing 
them with non-Hindus. I assure them that I had no .such inten- 
tion what, soever. During my finst tour in the Punjab I happened 
to say in speaking of the Sikhs that, in my opinion, they were a 
part of the Hindu community. I did so because I knew that 
millions of Hindus believed in Guru Nanak and that the Granth 
Saheb was filled with the Hindu .spirit and Hindu legends. But a 
Sikh friend who was present at the meeting took me aside and said 
with the gravest concern that my inclusion of the Sikhs in tltc 
Hindu community had given offena;, and the friend advis<!d me in 
future never to speak of the Sikhs in the same breath as Hindus. 
During my tour in the Punjab, I found that the caution given by 
the friend was well-given. For I noticed that many Sikhs rcgardcid 
themselves as belonging to a religion distinct from Hindui.sm. I 
promised the friend never again to refer to the Sikhs as Hindus, 
Nothing would, therefore, please me betltT than to find that the 
separatist tendency is conliiujd only to a very few Sikhs atul that 
the gcntiral body regard tluuusclves as Hindus. [ have met with the 
same fate from Arya Samajists. An innocent refenuice to tluuii as 
being part of Hindus was also re.scnted. One gentleman felt insulted 
when, without tire slightest intention of hurting his fe, clings, I re- 
ferred to him as a Hindu. I soothed him by immediate apology. 
I have not fared much better with some Jains. During my tour in 
Miiharashtra, I found many Jains telling me that they were 5i com- 
munity apart from Hindus. I have never understood the Jain 
objection, because there is so mueh in common between Jainism, 
Buddhi.sm and Hinduism. I could somewhat understand tlic Arya 
Samaj objection, because the Sttmajists arc, if one may say so with- 
out giving offence, fanatically hostile to idol-worship and Pswranic 
literature and everything outside the Vedas and the Upanishads, 
But Jainism and Buddhism have, so far as I know, no such (luarrels 
with Hinduism. Indeed, Buddhism and Jainism tire mighty reforms 
in Hinduism. Buddhism rightly insisted on internal purity. Its 
appeal went straight to the heart. It brokj down arrogant assump- 
tion of superiority. Jainism represents the highest flight of logic. 
It has taken nothing for granted and has endeavoured to prove 
metaphysical truth by challenging the intellect. In my opinion, 
we have hardly touched the vast literature that these two reform 
« movements have produced. 

Holding the views I do, I hope my Sikh friends will appreciate 
the fact that, if I have classed them as non-Hindus, it is out of 
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(U',U«;,ii(' t'fi'an! for tlu-ir ffclint-s ioul iiKuitisl my «»wu inclinatum. So 
f.ir ;is (Itr Sik!i kiidiro is nuia inrd, i( is ;i mcu;u;n wlu'tlicr llui Sikha 
m.iy hr rrK,u<lrd its Hiinitts ni iii*n-Hintlus. AH this outsitlr. intru- 
sinti fui I r.iuittuf r,tH it .utvthi«tj» rlsr Uikrs no noir of ihr. ortho- 
tltix M-nsitivnii’ss nj ifir tliflioully tif litr Durhur. Aiul now that 
f Ititvt' h'.iJiit the lUr.ts moir fully iiltout fhr Hikh kittthrn, I cannot 
hrijj sityini' that it cumproiuisrs thr srlf-rrspia-.t of the Krniht people. 
They iirr not living in st.uv.ui<»n. If I was a vohintrrr, t would 
I'iithrr sl.irvr ihitn !>r fr«l hy otilsitlr di.uily, wtirtitrr Ilitulu or 
iton-ilin*lu, .Suirly, the Kri.ila proplr must hr tiustrd to .see to 
the ^t;r^lin^ «tf thrir voluiilrri’s. 

VtRTt'K ihtNM.l/.KIt 

’I'lir rriiiri's t'xpl.ittiuitnt fur itol Wlirkiiitc Ihr simp uiul for not 
tiippitig iiiiil ilrnwiuK tinkly fomi tlir trrfs fur thr stuip tiitHntiHfnetory. 
Hr M fitird Ki. Tifl. 

.Sudt is thr rutty in ihr j»tiit'.ttrtlinj*s of thr RrV'Uttut Divisional 
Oflierr of Nauiitk-tl m thr Matlr.is Ihrsiilriicy. 'llir rriukr knows 
that th<! simp is a think simp. Thr |■r|ltel'^s rx{>liiniilif>n wtis that 
the thinkers had tlrcUlrtl nt»t l<» think and, thrrr Itnr, he saw no 
UHR in kerpinj> thr shop open. He Wiis, howrvrr, wilhnj*; t<» ptiy the 
rent. Hits cxplaniUittn w.ts nt»i siiiisfacttiry. Nor wiis it enough 
that the uhstitining villagers wne reatly n* pity the (Jovertimcnt the 
whole year’s stipuhUetl prolits from the drink traflie. lor the luxury 
of indulging in their newly !ief|uh'ed virtue <»l abstinence, ipiat 
was «ujt to he, for the liiw w;is against them. If the whole t»f the 
proceedings were legally exitminetl, it wtndel piohahly he ftmnd that 
the oflicials tsmeerned ctuild gtw* no t»ther tlee.isiim. They are not at 
fault. It Is the sy.stem that is hiid, fm- in that system revenue is 
the primary anrsideratUm, not the health of the soul or the body, 
Had it been otherwise, the drink tnul the t>pium traffic would have 
gone long ago. One blessing conferred upon the people by the 
refornw is that the drink and the drug revenue is carmiirked for 
the education of our children. I do h(»pe that the villag«*rs and the 
poor renter will have the strength to withstand all Hues and other 
penalties for the reform they iiavc itJaugurated. 

Kiiaoi UmBR£1.LA,8 

A correspondent who is a liiorough believer in kUaddar asks what 
one should do for umbrellas. I do not regard umbrellas as cloth- 
ing and personally I should not hesitate to use a foreign umbrella, 
But I have seen umbrellas covered with khaddar, I know too that 
it is possible by smearing Wtaddar with water-proof composition 
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to make it water-proof. It may be an cjjpcnsivc process but a 
determined man will not count the cost. I kttow also a poor 
man’s umbrella. Prisoners arc not allowed llic ust; of umbrellas 
except convict-warders on out-door duty. We had in Ycravda 
very useful and more effective protection aj^amst rain by tucking one 
corner into another of a gunny-ba;j and luinging it loosely on the 
head. 

The correspondent is also puzzled over tlu; ust! of silk dhotis 
for sacred wear. For mt; khadi is more; sacrtul than silk, foreign or 
homespun, for tlie simple reason that silk inanufactur<j is con lined 
to a few thousands; yarn manufacture extends to millions. But the 
movement does permit one to use homespun khaddar. llerc! again, 
coarse woollen dhotis are suggested as a perfect substitute for silk. 
It is not without difficulty that one can procure hand-spun silk and 
then there is always doubt whether the silk yarn is foreign or hontc- 
spun. 

Parody of Rrmoion 

A Delhi correspondent writes: 

There are about sixty houses of Chamars in Rohccl in the (Hstrict of 
Rohtak. These are all labourers and have no property rights in the village hiiuL 
They used to take water from the villag<^ pond so long as it was available. But 
after that supply failed, they were at the mercy of the 35emindu**8 for the well 
water. The latter would keep them waiting for hours before condescending to 
issue it to the poor untouchables. Latterly, in order to avoid this delay, a 
committee was appointed with a vi<^w to devise a remedy. This ct^mmittee 
contained one Chamar, It decided that the Chamars should appoint a 
member of the Mali (gardener) caste to draw water for them anti pay him 
Rs, 15 per month. The Chamars were disposed to agree, but now they feel 
that they ought not to pay what is after all, a heavy and iniquitous monthly 
tax upon them. What is one to do? Should the Chamars approach the Govern-** 
ment officials for a piece of land to dig their own well? Will it not be in 
conflict with Non-co-operation? 

The answer to the qut^stion asked is exct^cdiugly simple. Tlic 
Chamars are non -co-operators. Tlujy Iiav<i no politics. But the 
staunchest non-co-operator is not precluded from buying or getting 
land from the Government for necessary purpos<^s, Tiie less he does 
so, undoubtedly the better. But there is no bar against it in the 
Congress resolution. A non-co-operator who understands the spirit 
of the resolution will certainly not buy land from the Government 
for profit. In the case in point, the land is required for the neces* 
saries that nature has imposed upon us. And if the Chamars can 
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inn 

i'<!t I.uul iVoni tlif^ (JuvnnimiiH li»r u well, iIh? sJaiuiclicst 

noii-Dt-ttper.iOM, io luy ojjititntt, iH-rd ihm hrsit.Kf to ussisf {Iiem 
fo ;;f"t it. 

n»t tl»- iitiswi'i ((t fill- (jufstion ii I hr h.ist difl'n'.ull part of tny 
task. What is to hr said of (hr Ifiiidu /rioindars who would not 
havr tlu* drrrnr.y and thr onlin.uy lutmaliilv t(t issue water in 
d«r time to men who hrlotir. to ilu-ir own rrlit,',ioii and whe> serve 
llirm in hunthrds i»r ways:’ And all tliis raihutsnrss in thr name of 
irl»;ion ■* If thrir well is likrfv to hr judlttlrd hy thr (Jhaniara 
usiii),; ihrtn, whv will f/tn nnt pay tlir |>iidrnri lot thr luxury of 
rfijnyiut* ihrii rxe.lusivriirss :* VVhy will thry not idvr thrsn a plot of 
land for rlimpm* a well in it ? I )ors my «'oiii".pondrni know wlielhcr 
the zeinindars have hrrn appmae.hnt for a plot of land? If a 
di’putatioii waits on tln'tn. ihrv will prihaps not only '.lanl a plot, 
hut hav«’ a well du". at thrir rxprnsr. If tin- .utrnipi has in»| been 
tu-ide, it should her niider. Immereli.ilr lerlie'l tnay hr ithlaiued fay 
serrininit a pitrrt} eif l.utd fioju the: tJoverinmeriU. Htu iher l•ampaign 
aijaiust tmloiieh.ehihiy is an altemipt. to lil«<( it out hoin IlimUiism, 
No immhens etf sep.iiate: werlls will do it. Hindu irloiiuins have, 
therierleiro, a tlmthltt task herllnn ihnin i*i ms ttie irliel hn the suHeritig 
hirthron, auel tee <'haut»r, hy a pmpei appeal pi theni, tlnr Inrarts of 
thoso who Iwliovcj iit the evil aewl savaypr » nsiom *t| iff'aidintt; our 
own kith and kin as untouehahles. 

raung India, 22 - 5 - 1 1)24 


sx sAHoyiM's smr.u lo cjnumm 

Tint fedlowitig speoeli' lerpoiiRtl hy the Mittil Atmury e»f Durban 
cannot fail to ho of hueiesi to the teradens eif TJ, I «ivc it with 
the Mtreu^'s apprcciutory note. 

Taung Mia, 22 - 5-1924 


* In her ipeceb, Harojini Naidu had a<ivt3K‘d the fiiildom to bo 
good to each other irrespective of llie race they might ixriuiig to. Her ctm- 
eluding words were: “Vou are going to say; *We will not live in a country 
where there is dtsdsion between race and race, where there is hatred and iclflih- 
nm.’ When you low the whole world, the whole world will he full of iwace 
and joy,*' 
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[ Bombay,] 
May 22, 1924 

After havinjf iliscussctl with the Swarajist friends the vexed 
question of entry into the legislative Assembly and tins Councils l)y 
the Congressmen,' I am sf>rry to have to say that I have not been 
able to see eye to ey<i with the Swarajists. I assure the public that 
there has been no laolmf willingness or effort on my part to accept 
the Swarajist position. My task would be much simpler if I could 
identify myself with it. It can b(j no pletisure to me to o]>pose cveit 
in thought the most vahuxl an<l i-espectcd leaders, some of whom 
have made great sacrifices in the cause r)f the country and who 
yield to no one in their lovo of freedom of the mothciiand, but, in 
spite of my cflort and willingness, I have failed to be convinced by 
their argument. 

Nor is the dilleHmcc between them and myiiclf one of mere 
detail. There is an honest and fundamental difference. I retain 
the opinion that C«>uncil“entry is inconsistent with non-co-operatitm 
as I conceive it. Nor is this difference a mere matter of interpre- 
tation of the word “non-co-oj^eration”, but relates to the essential 
mental attitude resulting in diffcrejit treatment of vital problems. 
It is with reference to such mental attitude that the success or the 
failure of the triple boycott i.s to be judged and not merely by a 
reference to the actual results attained. It is from that point of 
view that I say that to be out of the legislative bodies is fur more 
advantageous to the country than to be in them. 

I luivc, however, failed to convince my Swarajist friends. But I 
recognize tluit, so long as they think otherwise, their place is un- 
doubtedly in the Councils. It is the best for us all It was hardly 
to be expected that the Swarajists could be convinced by the argu- 
ments I advanced in the course of the conversations. They are 
many of them amongst the ablest, most experienced and honest 

? legislative bodies without 

lull deliberation and they must not be expected to retire from the 
position until experience has convinced them of the futility of 
their methods. 


' week-long consultations between Gandhyi, Motilal Nehru and C. R, 
Was had proved inconclusive, For the Swart\jist»’ statement, tiid* Appendix II, 
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Hm HHwiHtu. (hridhiR, !«.1 u,k ,uuiuiy ij, i»,! ;ui csand. 

iian.m and d. (rnnm.ui.Mi of Um ,.r il„: .Sw.u.tiisi virw and 

itmr. i i.n questmu m wka is ,0 hr dour ,,.w ifK.udiuK Gmiidl. 
uitij, at .1 seitlntl {art. Arc tlte; Nun-rd-tipcfaims Hi y- 

then laiMdiiy agtiHiHt fhc SwaiajisjN' ihciIkhI 01 a.c dicv to 
icin.Hii ncmial and even help, whenever if in poxHihie m ennsis- 
IcjU with then priiuTplex:' * ’ 

Hh; Delhi and C 5 .HMn.ida resnltuinns have peunitfed those 
amKicH-tinen who have lu. t.nmieiui.Mis «,t,p|rH (o enter the 
OHmeds ;m<t the .Wmhly, if fhey want to d.i so . In my tmiuion, 
iheSwaraiiHlxaie tlierelore jusidietl in eiifeiing the legislative hndioi 
and CHpeeling pei leei netuialiiy on ihe pait of the "No-i hangers", 
ihey are aHojustihcd in lesoriing loohsiimtion, het a use such was 
then !»'dicy and the Clongiess laid down no n.u<liti«»ns tis to their 
cntiy. U the woik ol the Swaiajisis piospeis and the country bene- 
lUH. such an ocuhu ilcmoustration cannot hut convince lamest 
.sceptics like me o| our e. lor, ami I know the Ssv.iiaji.st.s to he iiatib. 
Uc. enough to retrace their steps when expeiieme has tlisiliusitmed 

I would, ihcrerorc, he no party t«» putting any obstacles in their 
way or to carrying <m any propaganda against the Swarajists’ entry 
into the Ugislaiurcs, tliough I cannot actively help ilietu in a pro' 
|ect in whiclt I do not Irciicve. 'J'lie purpose of the Ikihi and 
C^caiuitla rosolulioiis was to allow the Swara jists a chance of trying 
the method of uotmcd-eniry and that purpose can Ire served only 
If the Nti-cliangers", with scrupulous honesty, allow ilic Swurujistt 
ull Iihcriy to pursue their programme in the Ckumciis, unfettered 
by any obstrucuou from them. 

WIUi regard to tlic method of work in the Councils, I will say 
that I would enter a legislative !»udy if only I found tluit I could 
at all use it to advantage, if, tiicrcftno, I enter the Councils, I 
ihouldi without following a gencml policy of obmractbn, endmvour 
to pve strength to the Constructive Fiogrammc of the Congress. 

I should, therefore, move resolutions requiring the Geutrnl or the 
ProvHictal Gtovernment, as the case may be, 

woven ^khad^-^* ^*^***^ purchases In haitd-spun and Imnd- 

/ 2 ! ? ^ prohibitive duty on foreign cloth; 

A drink and drug revenue; and 

i J I correspondingly reduce tlie army expenditure. 

resolutions when 

carH^ in the Legislatures, I should invite them to dissolve them 
and take the vote of the electors on the specific points. If the 
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Government would not dissolve, I should resign my sent und 
prepare the country for civil disobedience. When that stage is 
reached, the Swarajists will find me ready to work with and under 
them. 

My test of fitness for civil disobedience remains the same as 
before. During the state of probation, I should advise the “No- 
changers” not to worry about what the Swarajists are doing or 
saying and to prove their own fiiith by prosecuting the Constructive 
Progi-amme with undivided (incrgy and concentration. The khad- 
dar and tJxc national schools are enough to occupy every available 
worker who believes in quiist, honest and undemonstrative work. 
The Hindu-Muslim problem too will tax the best energy and faith 
of the workers. The “No-changers” can justify their ojiposition 
to Council-entry only by showing the results of their application 
through the Ccnistructivc Ihogrammc even as the “Pro-changers” 
must justify their cntiy by results. 

The “No-changers” arc in one respect in an advantageous 
position; for they can secure the co-operation of the “Pro-changers”. 
The latter have dwlarcd their faith in the Constructive Programme, 
but their contention is that by itself, the Constructive Programme 
cannot enable the country to reach the goal. In the prosecution, 
however, of the Constructive Programme outside the Legislatures, 
all “No-changers”, “Pro-changers” and others cun, if they will, 
work in unison through their rcsjiectivc organizations if necessary. 

The statement is incomjilctc witlumt an examination of the 
working of the Congress organization. I hold drastic and definite 
views in the matter, but I must reserve their expression for a future, 
though early, occasion. 

The Hindu, 23-5-1924 



37. lETl'ER W VASlfmil EAmi'l 


luhftkha V(td S (A/wy 2.% 7924^ 

att. VASttMATI, 

I luvtj yi»ur lRU«r. Hiiutc yiui hav<; stayntl <m, t!u conic, But 
you umi not cunui if you .m: Ic.iviiiK imtiiKiliaicly. Think of ic- 
tumiiig IVoiu DimLiH only afnn' you have I'oiuplclirly rcgaiiicil your 
i Ida Ith , 

ilUstbigs /rm 
Bapu 

CJiii. Bkn Vahomatj 
Daoi.atkm Kaksmam Ik (Ui. 

Ravai. Huji.i«nu 
Lamino wn R«a» 

Bom»ay 

From the (iiyarati oiif{inal: C!.W. 442. (Uiurioiy! Vasitiittnli i’amitt 


sff. w.midcrioKs ro .sEaimrAin' 

{On or alter Ahji 2S, I924\^ 


Wire "Cerlaiuly Not”. 

From a {^lotiMtat of the draft; S,N. t0328 


• Hie poitmark bean the date 24»5«!924. The letter wai, however, 
written on Vebakha Vedi, U, 23<5-ld24. 

2 The inatructitmi were written on a telegram received frmn Oipak 
Chowdhar! on May 23, 1924, which read! "If mother approvee do you 
iimction my a sunor'i Jolnit^ Tarkediwar Saty^cridta." 



59. LETTER TO G. V. SUBBA RAO 


May 24, 1924 

DEAR MR. SUBBA RAO, 

[I have known] Sjt. Aurobindo Ghosh’s* views throu[gh] my 
son, who specially saw him, and then throu[gh] Mr. Das, I agree 
that our basis should be spiritual. And I am dying in my own 
humble way to conduct every activity from a spiritual point of 
view. 

Tours smeonlji, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the original: G.N. 3623 


60. LETTER TO ALI HASSAM^ 


Andheri, 

May 24, 1924 

DEAR MR. HASSAN, 

I thank you for your letter. I do not sliaro your opinion that 
Mussulmans have lost by Non-co-operation work. I share[the] 
view that Mussulmans arc [not]** superior to Hindus in admini- 
strative ability. On the general question you will find my views 
developed from time to time in my writings. 

Toftrs Ancmfy, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a microfilm of a newspaper cutting: S.N. 10469 


> 1872-1950; mystic, poet and philosopher; settled at Pondicherry in 

1910 

2 This was in reply to an open letter dated May 15, 1924, from Ah Hai- 
san, Bar-at-Law, Patna, who wrote that the Non-co-operation movement had 
completely ruined the Muslims and their institutions like the Aligarh Univer- 
sity, etc. He requested Oandhi^i to give up the movement and ask Hindus 
to treat Muslims better and accept their general superiority. All 
sent the correspondence to Nm India for publication. 

9 Vidt “Notes”, 10-7-1924. 
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< 7 /. LETim TO a. /). niHLA 


Vnimkha Vnd f> [Maj> i4^ 192f^ 

SUAmmi OltANHttVAMIlA.H, 

The Mahut”!!* living in this j>laf,c tnU n\n that you have pro« 
niisal i<i pay them Rjs. 30,(11)0/- Tor <-<tust«‘U«'.ting a icinjilc and a 
hostel, provicleti I apj>n)vc »>r the p»'Oj«JSiil. Have you miUy told 
them any sueh thing? The Jiame of their leader is llhosle. 

Tours simrs{y, 
Mohandas Gandhi 

IVS.j 

l*Icasc send your rejily to Saharinatl. I shall reach there on 
Tlturaday. 

Fomm the Hindi eriginah ilW. 6046. Courtesy! (I. D. lMrl« 


Airmcimrr 

I shall lutvc reached Sutyagraiin Ashram some time next week.* 
1 have to say rt^retfuUy that I have nt»t yet recovered sufficient 
strength to Ijc ahlo to tolerate noise, attend meetings or make speech- 
es. Even moving about is only possible to a certain extent. In 
my present state, the hope tliat I slutU Ire able to see many men 
and women should be given up both by them and mo. I know 
tliat many are anxitms to meet me. I am as eager for sudh meeting 
as they are. For the time being, however, we both must restrain 
our desire. Everyone, therefore, should for the present assume that 
I lave not yet entered Giyarat at all. Let everyone take it that 1 
have gone to the Ashram for change of air as I had gone tojuhu.* 
If all brothers and sisters oblige me to this extent, I shall have 
some peace and bo able to carry the burden of work I have to. 


* The letter was written from Juhu, where Gandhyi was convalescing. 
He reached Sabarmad, aa stated in the poitscript, on Thunday, May 29, 1924. 
In 1924, Volsaika Fad 6 fell on May 24. 

3 People belonging to dte Deprened Oats in Maharariitra 

* Gandhyi was arrmt^ on March 10, 1IK2. He returned to the Aahram 
on May 29, 1924, after a lapse of 26 months. 

^ After his !^aae cm February 5, 1924, from the Ycravda prison, Omi* 
dhlii stayed at Juhu, a suburb of Bombay, ftom March 1 1 to May 28. 



MY REQUEST 115 

Almost all the energy I have is spent in running Kavajivan and 
Toung Indian With what is left I can just cope with my corres- 
pondence. I am, of course, continuing to observe silence on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays.* I utilize those days for writing for my 
papers. On those days, therefore, I would not desire to see anyone. 
On the other days, I intend to see visitors from 4 to 6 in the even- 
ing, as I do in Juhu. On these days, too, I intend to observe sil- 
ence in the morning. If I do not observe this rule, I cannot avoid 
meeting people who turn up unexpectedly to sec me and, if X see 
them, I cannot cope with my work. 

I desire to observe this rule scrupulously till the end of July 
at any rate. What I shall do thereafter will depend on the state of 
my health and the volume of work. 

This, then, is my request for the sake of my physical well-being. 

The second request concerns our national work. There is a 
lot to be done, about wlxich I have been giving my views through 
the pages of Navajivan. But may I ask for one favour? Am I 
fated to see Gujaratis still wearing foreign cloth? Will the time 
never come when I>shall see Gujarat clothed exclusively in khadi ? 
Vallabhbhai has planned to raise a purse of Rs. 10 lakhs. Will 
he not plan to make Gujarat completely khadi-minded ? If any- 
one asked me whether I would have from Gujarat a crorc of rupees 
or that it should become completely khadi-minded, I would say at 
once, without the slightest hesitation, that I would rather see 
Gujarat become khadi-minded than give me a crore of rupees. 

I do not wish to announce the day of my departure from 
Bombay. Let no one be curious to find out. I desire that even 
those who come to know it do not crowd at the station. How much 
yarn could those people produce if they spent the time in spinning 
instead of coming to the station ? If we devote half of our spare 
time to spinning, we can easily produce all the yarn needed by the 
country. 

Simple Calculation 

The average annual per capita requirement of cloth comes to 
13 yards. Let us assume that this quantity of cloth weighs three 
seers. So much can be easily produced by one person if he spins 
no more than half an hour daily. That is to say, if half the popu- 

1 Gandhiji resumed editorship of these two wceklia in the fint week of 
April 1924. 

* On March 17, 1924, Gandhiji resumed the practice of observing dlenoB 
every Monday. On April 5, 1924, he alto ttarted the practice of observing 
silence on Wednesdays. 
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latioii spins only Ibi' <>n« hottr n day it tnm supply the yarn needs 
«»f the entire eouuiry. May I hope that, insieail of taking the trouble 
to come to the stati<m, iny brothers aiul sisters will restrain tlidr 
eagerness aiul give that time to spinning? 

(l*Vf>in GnjaraiiJ 
Mtwiijivm, 25-5- 1 !)2'tf 


6\7. '^mtANMACIIARYA'' 

It is not easy t«> write on this subject. Jlut my own experience 
is so wide that I always wish to give some of it to the reader. 
Matiy leiun’s which I iiavc recoivtul have strengthened that wish. 

A fi‘iea<l asks; "Wluit is brahmachmya i Is perfect observance 
of brahwarttmya possible? If it is, do you observe it so? 

'I'he full and can rec.l meajung t>f hmhrmthmya is search for the 
bfahmnn. As the hmhmm is inujjanent in everytnm, it can be known 
through conteinphifion and the inner illuniiiiation resulting from it. 
This ilimnination is not possible without conqjlete control over the 
senses. Hence, brnhmfuhnrya means control in thought, speech and 
action of all senses, at all places ami at alt times. 

'rite man or woman who observes suclt perfect hralmaelmya is 
totally free from disease and, therefore, he or she lives ever in the 
presence of God, is like God. 

I have no doubt that complete observance of such brahmacharya 
in tliought, speech and action is possible, I regret to say that I 
have not attained to the state of such perfect brahmacharya, I am 
striving every ntoment to reach it. I have tw»t given up the hope 
of attuijiing that state in this very life. I have acquirctl control 
over my body. I can guard myself during the waking state. I 
have acquired fairly good control over speech, I have yet to gain 
good tmough control over my tiu>ughis. When I begin to tWnk 
about a certain matter, I may Iiavc thoughts about other matters 
too, resulting in a constant claslilng of thoughts. 

Even 10 , in my waking moments I am able to stop such clash 
of thoughts. I have attained a state, it can bo claimed, in which 
ugly thoughts at any rate do not trouble me. But I liavo less control 
over my thoughts during sleep. In that state, all manner of thoughts 
come to me, even strange dreams, and sometimes desire for indul- 
gences familiar to the body also wakes up in me. When the 
thoughts are unclean, there may bo involuntary diiwharge too. 
Hus condition is possible only in a life troubled by doiire. 
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The disturbances in my thoughts are becoming weaker, but 
have not ceased altogether. Had I acquired complete mastery 
over my thoughts, I would not have been, during the Last ten years, 
afflicted with the three diseases of pleurisy, dysentery and appendi- 
citis.' I believe that the body encasing a healthy aUnan is bound to 
be healthy. Hence, as the atman becomes healthier — is less and less 
troubled by desire — the body too becomes healthier. This does not 
mean that a healthy body is necessarily a strong body. It is only in 
a lean body that a strong atman lives. As the atman grows in strength, 
the body becomes leaner. A perfectly healthy body can be veiy 
lean. A strong body usually suffers from some disciise. Even if 
it has no disease, it is quick to catch infection or contract a disease, 
whereas a perfectly healthy body will never catch an infection. 
Pure blood has the property of keeping off dc-structive gcimis of 
infection. 

Such a wonderful state is certainly difficult to attain. Else I 
would have reached it, for, as my atman testifies, I would not be re- 
miss in taking all measures necessaiy for attaining it. There is 
nothing in this world which can keep me from striving for it. But 
it is not easy for everyone to undo the accumulated cffccls of his 
past. Despite this delay, however, I have not been in the least 
disheartened, for I am able to visualize the desirclcss state, am able 
to glimpse it faintly, and the progress I have made makes mo hope- 
ful rather than otherwise. Moreover, even if I should die without 
realizing my hope, I do not believe tliat I would have failed in my 
striving. I am as certain of rebirth as that this body exists. I am 
sure, therefore, that even a modest effort does not go in vain. 

I have given this account of my experiences only in order that 
my correspondents and others in the same position may have patience 
and self-confidence. All have the same atman. The power of the 
atman is the same in all. Only, it has been manifested in some and 
in others it is still to be manifested. They too, if they try, will Iiave 
like experience. 

So far I have discussed brahmacharya in its comprehensive 
meaning. The conventional and commonly accepted meaning tif 
braknackarya is, -simply, control of the sex impulse in thought, 
speech and action. This view of it is realistic, for observance of 
brahmacharya in tlxis sense is believed to be very difficult. Control 
over the palate has not been equally cmplmsized, and that has 
made control of the sex impulse more difficult. It lias become al- 

* Gandhyi had an attack of pleurisy in October 1914, of dysentery in 
Aitgust 1918 and of appendicitis in January 1924. 
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most unptwsiblc. Aguin, the expertcju'c tjf doctors tells us tlmt a 
person wliose hotly is wcakeiietl hy discatsc is more troubled by sex 
tlcsire and this is an additional reason why observance of brakm- 
eharm seems tUflicuIt to our disease-ridden potiplc. 

1 have rcferretl abtive to a liody being loiin but healthy. No one 
sliotdd t.»ke me uj mean that one need not d«vcl<»p physical strength. 

! have merely exprestsed, in my imperfect language, my idea about 
irfihmttckaiya in its finest aspect. Wluit I have said may jiossibly be 
misuntloi'siootl. Auyt»nc who wishes to atapiirc complete control 
tjver ail the senses has no choice, ultimately, but to welcome his 
Iwidy becoming lean. Wiien blind h>ve of the body and attach- 
ment for it decline, no desire for pliysical strength will he loft. 

But the inuly of a Imhmnchati who has conrpjered sex desire 
ouglti to be sii'ong ami glowing with vigour. Kven the observance 
«»f t!»is bmhmachtifya raises one above the c«>miw»u level. He who 
does not feel [>hysicul urge even in a dream rlcservos to be honoured 
by the world, 'rhere is little doubt that it is easy for such a one 
to exorcise scif-couirol iti «»ihcr matters, 

Almut hmlmtichafya tu this sense, another friend writes: 

My condition is [utinbk. Whether I am chnntitig the name of Ood, 
whether I nm in the oflice or wnlkiitg in the street, whether 1 am read- 
ing at night or working, I get those very thnughti. What should I do to 
control my thoughts? How can one develop the same regard for every 
woman a* one has for one's mother? What should be done so that the 
eyes will shine with nothing but pure affection? What is the way to be 
free from evil thoughts? { have preserved with me your article’ on brahma 
thaiya, but in this place it is of no help to me at ail. 

This is a touching plight. Many find themselvos in such a con- 
dition. But there is no cause for apprehension as long as one’s 
ndnd wrestles with thoughts of that kind. If the eyes offend, they 
tliould be closed. If the ears offend, they liiould ^ plugged with 
cottonwool. It is a good habit to walk vwth one’s eyes always on 
the ground. They wiU, then, get no opportunity at all to see anything 
else, One should run away from a place where people are talking 
obscene things or singing obscene songs. One must acquire con- 
trol over the palate. 

It is my ejqpieriencc that anyone wlio has not conquered the 
palate cannot conquer the sex impulse. It is very difficult to 
conquer the palate. But victory over it is essential for the other 
victory. One way to conquer the palace is to |^vc up condiments 

> Pretum«bIy,*'HowQelibacy Can BcObrarved", 10-11-1921} rfdrVoI. XXI, 
pp. 4I6h8. 
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wholly or as far as possible, and another eflfcctivc way is to keep 
thinking that we eat merely to keep the body and soul together, 
and that we would never indulge the palate. We breathe not for 
the pleasure of breathing, but for taking in air. We drink water to 
slake thirst and, likewise, we should eat only to satisfy hunger. 
Right from childhood, our parents develop in us the opposite 
habit. They spoil us by teaching us to enjoy all manner of deli- 
cacies, which they do, not for our nourishment, but to show 
their love for us. We have to fight such tendencies. 

But the golden rule for conquering the sex impulse is to keep 
repeating the magic name of Rama or some such holy word. Even 
the Dwadask-memtra^ serves the same purpose. One may choose 
the mantra to be chanted as prompted by one’s faith. I have sug- 
gested the name of Rama because I was initiated into it from my 
childhood and have always found support in it. Whichever 
mantra we choose, we must become one with it. Even if other 
thoughts distract us while we .repeat the mantra, I have no 
doubt at all that anyone who keeps repeating it with faith will suc- 
ceed ultimately. The mantra will come to be the support of one’s 
life and save one from all dangers. No ontj should have recourse 
to such a holy mantra for material gain. The miracle of the mmtra 
lies in preserving our moral purity and everyone who tries will have 
that experience in a short while. Of course, we should remember 
that this mantra is not to be repeated parrot-wise; it should be 
repeated with one’s whole being. The parrot repeats such mantras 
mechanically; we should do so intelligently, with purpose to keep 
away unwanted thoughts and with faith in the efficacy of the 
mantra. 

[From Gqjarati] 

Jfavajivan, 25-5-1924 


* Om Nam BhagaocOt Vasudevayai “Salutation to Lord Vaiudcv»”{ this 
aumtra or formula has twelve syllables; hence ivoaiash. 



m. M!LL-mms anj) jcmi)! 


Thr. nixth insiw: of i!i<t A'Aadi PnUika^ givt'S ;i dtUiiiitHl account 
«»f the kh.wli |»r(H>,ig.ui(la which is hciiig canictl on among the 
ittilhiiatttls of Aiujiftlabatl, One Icartis from ii that s<»mc workers 
luivr rcsoiveil fo wear khatii exclusively ami s<mie others to have 
the .H|iituiing>whee} aJul the lt>om in their homes. The workers arc 
ruimihg twesuy scho(»ls an<l eight hmulred chihlren study in 
them. All of them wear khatU. To sui>ply their needs, the orga- 
nizers have got stitched long shirts, caps, etc., ami as these wtirc 
mass-produced, the stilchhig costs of the lottg shhl .ami the cup 
came t«* no mote than two atmas and nint; pie.s for the former and 
six pies f«»r the latter. 

Mttjoof Simdfx¥ coittains the ftdlowuig ittteresiing details: 

!r you iniy ii et' khmit; 

'IVii «nnn« will no n» one of ottr itriiinnit*. 

One-uiul-tohnlf to two i»n«;« will r«» i«i oise of ont }Miof ciirtlrrH. 

Fuiir to six iiititHS will go to some jNior wotnnn who »|)tiit the yni'ii. 

Eight to nine niifiM will go ui some weaver who wove tlie yarn sjtun by 
(hone SMteri. 

'rhrre-qiiui trrs of an nntia will gt» to one of ottr waslirrmen. 

If you wrnr kimdii. all this ntoney will irtnniii in our country and will go 
to some of tttir {xxir hrothrra and stRiera. 

These facts deserve tt> he nt»tcd not only by the workers but 
by every man and wtrmjm, 

[Prom Gtyarsiti] 

JVa»8>«t, 25-5-1924 


t Kkadi Semaehar Fstrika, edited by Muganlai Oendhi, Sabsrmat! Ashram 
3 Periodical published by the Mi^oor Midtitjan, the textile workers' uidon, 
AhmedidMid 



65. SATTAGRAHI REPROACHES 


The mention of satyagrahi terms of reproach in the article 
“Impatient Kathiawar” has prompted a correspondent to ask 
for a list of such terms, so that he may Icam them and start using 
them! The first condition is that a non-satyagrahi or a duragraM^ 
should never use such terms. If any such person uses them, they 
will be altogether offensive in his mouth. If one understands this 
rule, one will not need a list. 

Satyagrahi abuses are without number. As love has no limit, 
so these terms have none. If I want to reproach Vallabhbhai in 
satyagralii fashion, I would say: “That rogue of a Patel has shed 
everything of his and has now started looting others. Tliat is why 
he docs not think much of ten lakhs of rupees.” If wc wisli to 
heap satyagrahi abuses on Abbas Salu;])2, wc would say: “Why 
should the old man care ? He has abandoned his family and wan- 
ders about, minding neither cold nor heat, and is ever bothering 
people! Since he is an old man, who can discourage him?” If a 
similar reproach is to be hurled at Pattani Saheb, wc may say; 
“He makes the rulers of Kathiawar dance j he sends up the stock 
of Bhavnagar by flattering Governors and now he has started fool- 
ing the Kathiawaris! But, if we arc true Kathiawaris, and espe- 
cially true citizens of Bhavnagar, wc shall teach him a lesson. 
Wc certainly are not gullible like the rulers and the white sahebsl 
We believe in ‘tit for tat’ !” 

I have here illustrated harmless uses of satyagrahi reproach. 
Even I do not know all possible uses of such terms. I am only an 
aspirant towards love; were I completely filled with love, I could 
even give a list of reproaches such as were used by the gopis^. Only 
they could apply to Lord Krishna epithets like “butter-thief", 
“robber”, etc. A man like Narasinh Mehta called a life-long 
celibate like Krishna “adulterous” and the latter bore this reproach 


* One who is obstinate in a wrong cause, or in a right cause but in a wrong 
manner 

2 Abbas Tyabji (1853-1936); nationalist Muslim leader of Gujarat 
5 The cowherd girls who gave their love to the boy Krishna 
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ati<l fiini to give ct^rcmoniul jjroHfUts to his daughtora-in-law 
wltcn thr n(;o.iNion iT<|itii'wl.* 

Only |H:r.s<rtjs likn ShukdnvjU wht> an- conjpkt<'ly imioccnt 
i<» thought all their Jives c.a»i know how all tliis litippcns. The 
npiUirl ‘‘onion-thief", whidi I vtsetl for Molninliil 1‘untlya, is an 
ii»st.i»«c itt tin; rrcnni Itistory of (Jujar.il Hiniilar to tJin description 
used l»y ihti />i>pis. f may furtlier itifocm readers tliat it is a resident 
of Bhavnagar who has askml for ii list oi' satyagralii terms of rc« 
proacli. 1 htipt! he will tiiink tnit ntlutrs from tlu; illustnuiona I 
have given, f am sure that, if the residents of RJiavtiagar learn this 
lessoti, they cast .still Jiold ilnr Katliiawar Ihditical Ctmfcrence in 
lihavJtagar uneondithtn.illy. Rut 

"The patlt (jf irtltlt is for the Itrave, 

Never for tlie cowardly.".* 

I From thyarali] 


hv;. ‘M MthSUM" 

A correspotuleni signing himself "A Muslim" has sent me 
a letter u1h»uI the current tension between the Hindus and Mus- 
lims in Visnagar*. .Some <il' the fuels mentioned in it possibly de- 
serve publicity fmt, since I do not wish to encourage anony- 
mous letters and the statements matle in such letters always lack 
credibility, f :«n unable to publish the particulars given in this 
letter. If the correspondent desires that lire facts as stated by him 
should Ije published, he should write to me another letter giving 
particulars wittcli can be vcrilied, as his ammymous letter has been 
destroyed. 

[From Gujarati] 

MetByiveuif 25-5-1924 


1 Nsruinli Mebts w*s too poor to be able to fulfil the customury obligs- 
tioni when hii daughter wm to have her first child, and legend has it fiiat 
Krishna appeared on the scene as a devout merchant and distributed gene- 
rous gifts among the in-laws. 

2 A youthfid sage who was as pure in hit thoughts as a tdsild 

^ Adapted from the opening line of a Ogjarati poem by Pritamdai, a 
Vedantie poet of the eighteenth century 

* Town in Nortih Gid*^at 



57. KATHIAWAR RAJPUT COMFEREHGE^ 

I wish very much to attend this Conference which is about 
to meet, but that seems quite impossible. 

Kathiawar was a land of warriors. The valour of the Rajputs 
is world-renowned. But the Rajputs of today arc not likely to 
become brave by singing praises of their valour in the past. When 
the Brahmin gave up pursuit of higher knowledge, the Rajput 
became commerce-minded, forsaking his traditional duty of 
defending people, and the Vania^ took to paid service, who can 
blame the Sudra if he ceased to be a servant? When the four castes 
fell, they gave rise, against the spirit of religion, to a fifth one and 
this came to be looked upon as a class of untouchables. Having 
created this fifth class, the four castes kept it in suppression and, 
in consequence, they themselves came to be suppressed and ftdl. 

Who will rescue the Hindus from this plight ? If the Hindus 
are not saved, the Muslims also cannot escape the same fate. If 
twenty-two crores fall, surely the other seven crores cannot 
survive. When a train is in motion, we cannot stand close to it 
because its velocity is likely to drag us along. 

India’s freedom thus lies in the regeneration of the Hindvw. 
The country can be saved only if this regeneration is religious 
in character. If the Hindus try to imitate the West in order to 
acquire its physical strength, they will themselves fall and bring 
down others as well. 

Who will save this fallen Hindu society? Who will inspire 
courage in the timid ? Surely, this duty belongs to the Kshatriya. 
If, therefore, the Rajput Oonference wants to understand its duty 
and discharge it, the Rajputs will have to consider what their 
dharma is. 

For protecting others, it is not necessary to possess the strength 
of the sword. The age of such strength has passed, or is passing. 
The world has had plenty of ejtpcricnce of the sword and has had 
enough of it. Even the West seems to have tired of it. He who 
protects others by killing the enemy is no Kshatriya; he is a true 
Kshatriya who protects others by laying down his own life. He is 
no brave man who runs away from danger; one who stands 

* Hdd, presumably, in June 1924j vidg “The Purdah and the Pledge”, 
22-6-1924. 

® Member of mercantile community 
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firm, «*.hrii forw.uti, ;uttl lr;irs blows wtihouf sinking lwr.k is a 
Ksfi.uriy.j. 

But Irt m sujiposr for .1 mommt th.u ilir swtnt! is i»t:rssiiry, 
Wb.it thru:' If R.im.i usnl il, it w.is .ifirr hr bad puiiUrtl bimsclf 
tbiougb {nj^ituhupt In* livitig in ilir burst b,r bmiirrii yrars. The 
I .imlav.is, 1*10, bvfd to tin* forest. *\t|itnat went to gotl fnrlra^ 
bim^rlf ami obtaiiird tbviltr n-eapoits. One timsi g»i ibn jriiwcr 
wbirb romrs tbiougb lnpn\^ brfoir anjuiting ibr Mieiigib of arms. 
If ibis is liol ibuir, tbr irsult woitb! be seMseb ss bgbttlig as among 
llic! 'iatlavas* and, ju.t as tbr* l.iltn dr-.imyi-d tbrmsi'lvrs with 
ibrir own aims, oiu w» a|»ons svoubi kill us, 

llrnr.r the fit si task fiejotr tbr Rajput Cofdi'reHt'.e is |u mile 
tbr Rajputs. A Rajput may talk of bn tigbis, but be sbould firit 
talk of bis duty. Hr should givi up addiiiious, adopt sitiipUdiy, 
bfiiriid tbr poorest among Kaibiaw.ius. sliaie bis suflhings and 
ittive biiu. No one ran depiive him o| this right to seiyr. If any- 
oni: in Kathiawar is foii’ed to h ave il, a Rajput sliottid feel asbiintcd 
of il. rbere's the wbeiewiibai of life wbeie ibr ie ate the spinning- 
wheel, ibe Uardingdiow and the loom. Why rUi Katbiawat'ts leave 
the heavenly climate uf the re^ion for the bml aii of liomhay? It 
il fur ibc Rajputs, mote than bn oibeis, to answer this (^urition. 
Tlic diicredii for ibis should tteiiaitdy go to the rulers. If tlie 
rulers of KatUiaw.ir contterii themselves only with the well-being 
of their subjecil, why should tlie lalU i have to leave timir land? 
TItc rulers will not, of couise, l»e piesriu at the Rajput Oon- 
ferettee but, if the Rajputs mean it, even (bey will mulrrstand, 
Tilts il an age «f dcmomacy ami so the luleis will liecmnc what 
the subjects arc am! remain so, The Rajputs are in a position to 
make a worthy conirihuiion to the national awakening, 

If the mcinberi of the 0’»nferem:e spend itune time examining 
their owi shortcomings than spotting mu those of others, llicy will 
be showing the way on die roy.d road. Now.ulays we blame 
others for our sufibritigs; we forget or wisfi to forget that wc our- 
selves arc responsible for tUetn. If there is none to tolerate tyranny, 
what can the tyrant do? So long as we rcin.rin weak enough to 
be enslaved, there will )« people who will seek to enslave us. It U 
an easy, though useless, exercise to abuse such people. It is tscr- 

• The most viUiant of the five FaiKiavM in itis 
3 King (4* the gods 

* Austerities 

^ Shrl Krishna*! kinsmen; srith the advent of the Age of Strife, they wwra 
poiieiiTO by the spirit of evil snd, after an orgy drinking, destroyed 
tbenudves by %hting against mw another. 
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tainly difficult to understand our own weakness and remove it, 
but that is the only course whicli will yield results. And since the 
means of removing it is in our own hands, no one can deprive 
us of it. 

It is my earnest appeal to the members of the Rajput Confe- 
rence that they give their most serious attention to this suggestion 
and do some self-examination. 

Finally, let me give them a little advice from experience. Let 
them beware of speeches and speech-makers. They would do well 
to keep away from these. Work will be done better if it is done 
in silence. One who goes on shouting about his hunger will not 
satisfy the hunger of the hungry, but a good man, dumb from 
birth, taking a handful of lajra^ to them, will bring light to their 
eyes, colour to their checks and a smile to tlieir lips. They will 
bless the dumb man from the depth of their hearts. Giod does 
not teach us through speeches, but He ever remains active. He 
is awake even when we are asleep. He can spare no time from 
His work to make speeches. I request the Rajputs to devote them- 
selves exclusively to work, and thus set an example to other workers 
of Kathiawar who are all too ready with the tongue, but in 
action arc clever diplomats. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 25-5-1924 


6$. HELP TO MOPLA.HS 

Bharatabhushan Pandit Malaviya writes as follows con- 
cerning my appeal for help to Moplahs:* 

I have so far received Rs. 600 only for Moplah relief, — ^Rs. 500 
having been contributed by a Bohra gentleman. I hope others 
also will contribute, each according to his or her capadty. 

[From Gujarati] 

NavajivaU) 25-5-1924 


1 Coarse millet 

2 For the original letter, vide p. 103. 



m. iHiuswn m' spam: 


^ 5 , 1924 

Thr kiUr.i I’.nuiu iUHl Intriii hluki ;uul thus «dcbmt- 
rd thr tuumiih uf .Hpiiitg. In ,hr ahaihn issur of Vasmt, Shri 
Au.u»ddi,ink*uhh,HJ f»,is fiird to tririn.tir ;i sninrwhiit similar 
tnuniph «t{ ,i vtuirttt nniuir. Hr h.ii aitrtutttrd u% do so by attri- 
buftng to titr «riiain virws alsHU mill-dnth. If hr suctatcds in hii 
atlrmpt, tin; r,.tusr of khi«U would l»r onnjdrtrly ruined 
Hmw, wit ditr.n it mu duty to jurvntt ihr sur.itrss of this violent 
attiiek. 


11m ir.itlrr is wrtl .tw.irr th.u t srldom iitiri-r.st myscif u) 
cniittumg .uiy i»r,wsp.tiJf:r or iiidividua!, Sutth nrilittism sccmi 
iwiiiulrss to inr; it givrs risr to uuimcitss.uy coiitrovrrsy and some* 
timrs r veil illirr ling. I have tio ciusr for frar in regard to 
fihrt Anandshankar’s artidrs. lieiwrrn us thrir may Im tUircrcntai 
fd tiptnion, liut tlmrc can he no ntisundrt standing, As I write 
this, a ai-workrr puts in my hami tlm note in which I have 

fftitj rctl ti)# f till ihr.t'cltH i?| wtili tti t*hrt;|4 thr ttitsirc! lo reply 
to it. However, rraditrs should not hope that I shall always be 
ready to enter into sticlt frirauliy controversies even with Vanmt, 
My duty IS to place my ideas lieforc the public and, if any issues 
arise, to solve them from a distancr, I always regard myself as 
Vtinquishcd by everyone, I am never keen to convince people 
through arguments, ami I have often found that the imperfect 
language in which the iinfierfrct thoughts of an imperleci man are 
expressed cannot explain his meaning fully. Moreover, if the rea- 
der s impattcncc and opjMwiiion to the author’s views are added 
to the threefold imperfection, they would further diminish hii 
capatmy to understand the argument. It is because I believe that, 
m such circuiMtanccs, the proper thing is to say little and let work 
^peak for uieif, that I do not enter into argument and, In conie> 
quence, do not need to read many newspapers. 


father of the Pandavs heto^ 
w ** P®****?* *® **»* influence of spring, Paadu disregarded d» 
^ on him and i^t urUon with his wife, Madri, and died in eonaequenoe, 

Mftdn, looi immdAlffid benelf ion the fnneml pyrt* 

!?**"“'* (1869-1942)5 Saaikrit leltoiar and 
87} fbunded and edited Vmm, a Ouiarati Journal 
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The note in Vasaat is itself a good instance of what I have 
said. Had Anandshankarbhai fully understood my views, he 
would have found nothing to say against them, or, if he had 
thought it necessary to write anything, it would have been to wel- 
come the movement to popularize the exclusive use of khadi and 
this would have made my task and that of Gujarat, as also the 
path of Swaraj, easy. But how can I c3q>cct that he would under- 
stand them? Why should he or anyone else read what I have 
written elsewhere in this connection? They naturally form their 
opinions on the basis of what they happen to read or sec. I am 
certainly to blame for going on writing on the. subject though 
aware of this dij0Siculty. If one must write, one should use such 
language as will admit of no misconstruction. But, then, if one 
can command such language, need one write? Only an imperfect 
person resorts to writing. Hence, we have no choice but to tolerate 
each other’s failings. If we keep trying to overcome our failings 
and in the meantime maintain cordial relations with others, we 
may not reach perfection, but we shall certainly make some pro- 
gress towards our goal. 

It would be simpler for me and the reader if I re-state my 
ideas rather than try to reply to Anandshankarbhai’s criticism: 

1. I have no particular love or dislike for the textile industry. 

2. Even if there were no textile mills, India could meet its re- 
quirement of cloth by means of the spinning-wheel and the 
handloom. There is enough evidence to prove this, 

3. Mill-made cloth requires no encouragement, as that industry 
faces no risks. 

4. There is, for the seven lakh villages of India, only one pos- 
sible cottage industry to supplement agriculture, and that is spin- 
ning and weaving. 

5. The use of khadi is still new. It has not yet gained a perma- 
nent place and has to make its way against foreign and mill-made 
cloth. 

6. Only a small section of the public is within the reach of the 
present movement; if even this section is permitted to wear mill- 
made cloth, who will be left to use khadi and when will they come 
to use it ? If it is possible to popularize khadi even in some mea- 
sure, that can be done only when tliis small section of society 
learns to regard the use of khadi as a religious duty and insists 
on wearing it. 

7. It is essential to boycott foreign cloth. It is a threat to the 
interests of the textile mills in India. I see no happy signs of 
Indians taking to the use of khadi immediately; hence, Indian 
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miU-madc clodi h:w uinpU: scopti. It has niuson (<» fciir not khadi 
but foreign cloth. Iloncn, I shouhl cort.iiuly Uki; to soc sufficient 
impoti <lufies levietl to save the K-xtili; inclusiry I'ntiu this danger. 

8. I l«‘lu;vo that even tlie spinning-whexl and the liammcr are 
machines, i Itavc always acec^pted, atid still accept, the principle 
that external machinery is unm:c<'ssary. I l«!li<we likewise in the 
need for srli'-craitroi in regard to outward possessions. The West 
Ixdieves in just the <»pposite. In «»ther words, iVoin its point of 
view, pr<»gress c<»nsists iti inereasing us«! of machines. Believers in 
both these principles give intporiance to machinery. Aticient civi- 
lissiUion regards it as a necessary evil and assigns it a secondary 
place; modem civiH/.ati<»n welcomes it as something desirable. 

9. HisitJry does not t<dl us that khadi went <mt of use because 
foreign cloth was better and cheaper. Even today, foreigti cloth 
canimt compete wilii the Ijetter sort «»f khadi, Qloth like the shah 
nam' muslin of Daccti has disappeaiiul for ever. Wiam foreign cloth 
was first immduced, it was tttU even cheap, llisnny tells us, on 
the contrary, tlnit the East India Oompany deliberately dcs- 
Imyetl the spinning atid weaving industries and, Ity se;euring vari- 
ous forms of protection, made us accept iiacigtt cloth. I luivc not 
invented lids history out of my ignorance. I have galliered it from 
Shri Eomcslt Clhatulra DuitV vast storcinmst; of kttowlctlge. I am 
not aware of these assertions having been disputed to this day; 
if this belief of mine is erroneous, I shall cerurinly be ready to 
revise it. 

10. Tire power of khadi is immeasurable. It ntted not compete 
with mill-made clotli in order to increase it. It is always increasing. 
Whoever wishes to cxiiminc this can compare the fine khadi that is 
being produced today with wiiut little wiis produced fi)ur years 
ago. I was surprised even by tlte clnmgc that I saw when I came 
out after two years of imprisonment. Today, khadi is produced 
in every home. By and by, it will not even require heavy imple- 
ments, and so long as art and taste survive in the world, the qua- 
lity and design of khadi will continue to improve. It is only the 
crane for mill-made cloth which impedes its progress. To rid 
themselves of this craze is the duty of all — ^Mon-co-operators and 
those who believe in co-operation, the Swarajists and those who 


> Uterslly, dew; hence exquisitely delicate 

* 1848-1909; member of Indian Civil Service, author of Tht Emmie 
Histeiy <tf Iiu&a dne* the Aims qf tht East Inik Cempaiffi Preddent of the 
Indian National Congress, 1899; later Chief Minister Of Baroda State 
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are not Swarajists, of men and women, the learned and the 
ignorant. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, 25-5-1924 


70. MrmTBS 
Dirty Habits oj? Passengers 

A gentleman who usually travels third on railways, writes 
to say that travelling by this class becomes intolerable because of 
the dirty habits of passengers and that, to save oneself the suffer- 
ing on the journey, one should carry a small broom and a spittoon 
with a lid. The compartment should be periodically swept with 
the broom and, whenever anyone wishes to spit, the spittle should 
be collected in the spittoon. In this way, one would be spared 
some suffering at any rate. 

There is no doubt that such filth is intolerable to anyone who 
cares for cleanliness. Nevertheless, we cannot choose but travel 
third class. When I used to travel only third class, I had leaflets 
printed* and had even started distributing them among the travel- 
ling public. Wlien the nature of my work changed, I left off this 
propaganda through leaflets. Later on, I suffered in health, and had 
to give up both the privilege and the hardships of third-class travel, 
But its sweet memories are still fresh in my mind and I hope to 
describe them again some time. 

Every volunteer should read out the leaflet as he distributes 
copies of it. Simultaneously, the cjqpcriment of using a broom 
should also be tried. The suggestion about the spittoon is dfffi . 
cult to carry out, In acting upon it, there is a risk of one’s being 
beaten up and, even so, the passenger.s may refuse to spit into 
it. But the use of the broom is very necessary. We may politely 
req^uest passengers not to throw rubbish in the compartment and, 
at the same time, ungrudgingly sweep away the dirt which may 
be thrown despite our pleas. In trying to use the spittoon, there 
is the danger, while trying to avoid one kind of uncleanliness, of 
inviting another. It should be properly cleaned after use every 
time. Tlie spittoon, too, should have no joints, should not corrode 
and should be large enough in size. On such occasions I used 

> During 1916-17, these were distributed in Gujarat; mi$ alto Vol. XIII, 
p. 284. 

XXlV-9 
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large qu;uuitu!s (»f paper. By using paper to clean the spot 
whent :my«}ne has spat, one does tiot soil one’s hands and can 
yet ehnin the place proptnly. Latin-, one t-«tn wash the hands, if 
otie feels like tloing so. If we do all this, others who are incUn- 
to spit will find ashamed and rt;8train thcmstdves. What really 
makes <«te sad is that volunteers do not thenistdvijs always ob- 
serve the rules of tidiness and cleanlitn^ss. Gttnerally, wc seem to 
have little consideration f<»r otliers. This is the reason for the 
excessive iiUliiness one. finils on trains and ships, itx fact, wherever 
one goes. Improvement in this matter can be. brought about only 
if teachiitg habits of cleanliness and tidiness is part of children’s 
educatioti and if we realize tliai the rules taught an; meant to be 
followed. Pe.ihaps, tlu; reader docs not know that to make railway 
wmpartiwnits dirty in the manner described abtJve is an offence 
uiuhtr the Railways Act. But no one is prosecuted since the majo- 
rity of people arc guilty of this offence ;uid only a lt!w are innocent, 
ft is a tnaxim that only a law which the majority obeys can be cn» 
forcetl agiiinsi a few. Isi other words, the .atmosplicrc must be 
favourable if such laws are to be enforcetl. This further means that, 
in practice, many laws serve no useful purpose. Once the neces- 
sary atmosphere has Ixcttn creattal, the minority conforms of its 
own accord to the general praiciice. 

MrANIKO of “l*OFUi,AR" 

A teacher writes to saiyd 

I have used the word “popular” in my article* with the same 
meaning which this correspondent gives to it. I hsvvc expressed 
my views itt keeping with my principles and, consistently with 
them, wc should not have schools in villages wliich do not favour 
them. If at all wc have thetn, wc should not call them “popular”. 
However, we may rightly feel in our enthusiasm for a new move- 
mtmt that wc are justified in starting schools at numerous places 
and that since society gives us the required money, there is no 
reason why wc should not run them. I would not, however, look 
upem such activity as altogether unexceptionable. If, having re- 
gard to their aims, many of the missionary schools seem to serve 
no UMful purpose, the reason is this. It has also been our expe- 
rience that funds are misused when collected at one place and spent 
at another distant place. Moreover, as a result of this, the section 
of the population on whom we spend the money in this way be- 


> The letter it not trnniUted here. 
* Vid$ Vd. XXni, pp. 377-9. 
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comes incapable of helping itself. Tlus is why I would think that 
we were on the right track to the esetent that wc proceeded in ac- 
cordance with the principle I have mentioned. From this point of 
view, it would seem to be futile to spend money in a village 
where the parents would neither send their children [to the school] 
nor contribute funds for it. 

But, then, according to this rule, not a single school for un- 
touchables could be started, for our work among them is yet to be 
considered as “popular” ! Moreover, in many villages all the Hindus 
are opposed to such an activity or, if not actually opposed to it, 
are indifferent in the matter. This doubt will soon arise. It only 
shows that no principle is absolute. Very often, many principles 
have to be followed at the same time, some of which may be contra- 
dictory. One may, therefore, say that work which takes into account 
all the relevant principles yields the best results. 

So far as the untouchables are concerned, wc have really 
clipped their wings. We have crushed better sentiments out of 
them, so that much of our work among them has to be done by way 
of atonement. It is for us to build schools and temples and dig 
wells for them. All this is a debt wc owe them. Moreover, this 
obligation may not become “popular”. Those to whom it appeals 
may spend their money on it and work without hoping for reward. 
In this contcjct, “popularity” must be understood in a different 
sense. It is only in such perplexing situations that moral dilem- 
mas arise. On such occasions, the test of our good sense consists 
in reconciling diverse principles and working accordingly. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivcait 25-5-1924 


71, DAILT Pirmo OF THE SPIMMING-WHEEL 

A Jain friend writes to me to say that the women in his family 
have stopped spinning because some monb have told them that the 
Jain religion forbids the plying of the spinning-wheel as it kills the 
invisible germs living in the air ! If the song below* dates back to 300 
years, that itself will answer those monks. Moreover, common sense 
will not at all accept their argument. There is violence in every 
deed and in every bodily function. There is violence certainly in 
eating, drinking and dressing. How, then, can wc help taking up 

* Not traoslated here. It told the story of a woman who, on her huiband’i 
faflure to cam enough to maintain his family, brought prMperity to the family 
with the help of the »pmnmg*wheel. 
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those iiciivituis which ju'<> Jicct;ssury for procUiciug clotliing for us? 
If others draw w.il<!r, ctxjk, spin untl weave and we utilize the 
fruits of their labour, we naturally share their sin. If, therefore, 
we ourselves do the three thiitgs with our own hands, we can limit 
their extent and reduce, our burden of sins. He who draws water 
with his ow»i Itaiuls will use it economically. But docs anyone using 
tap water exttrcisc any restraint tm hims(df? Hm same is true of 
all activities, Personally, I consider spinning t<» be an activity 
which serves the cause of nou-vioh;nctr in every respttct. 

[Kroin t»ujarati3 
Mifajiom, 25-5-15)24 


72. MlHCELUmmUS 

A Pansi getitleman frotn Calcutta writes as follows:* 

Fortunately, it is not a crore of Gujaratis who use the word 
bhdjet\ it is used chiefly by Gujaratis living or setth'd in Bombay, 
lletjce, it .slutuld not bt difiicult to bring this abuse of the word 
bhaijta u» the. innice (»f this smali nuinbir in nrdtjr to avoid hurting 
the feelings of our brothers from the North. 

SAi4t OIK Khaiu 

Some facts mrtitioncd by the 'Khtidi News Geirtre’ hi the sixth 
number of its leaflet for tlie second year arc worth noting. It 
appears from these figures that, during the ‘Gandhi Month’s, the sales 
ofkhadi in Orissa, hy the Bombay Khadi Samiti, in Kerala and in 
the Marathi region of the Central Provinces have amounted to not 
less than Rs. 2,^, 789. Obviously, this cannot include all private 
sales. Tile total sales figures, therefore, would certainly exceed that 
given above. Moreover, the figures of sales in several other provin- 
ces had not been received at the time of the printing of the leaflet. 
The total sales in the country, therefore, must be much greater. 
Even so, when the aim is to produce annually khadi of the value 
of at least sixty crore rupees, of what significance is a total output 
of four to five lakhs? 


* The correnpoiidrnt had referred to CJamlhiji’* earlier note on the misuse 
of the word bha^, literally, brother; ei'dSr Vol. KXni, pp. 533-4. 

> Commencing from Qandhyi’t birthday which, according to the Indian 
CUendar, usually falls in the last week d* ^ptember 
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LETTER. TO MANIBEHN BATEL 

Export of Gotton 

The same leaflet informs us that 29,81,361 bales of cotton were 
exported in 1921-22, and 33,62,601 bales in 1922-23. The larger 
portion of the sale proceeds of these bales was received by the 
Indian peasants; even then, not only did they lose the money they 
could have earned for working on the other processes up to and 
including the weaving of cloth, though they had time and the 
necessary skill, but they also sent that amount abroad. In other 
words, if they earned a rupee for a seer of cotton, perhaps, they paid 
back fourteen annas when they bought cloth made of the same 
amount of cotton. Only Indians would do such foolish business. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 25-5-1924 


73. LETTER TO MANIBEHN PATEL 


Juiiu, 

Monday [May 26, 

OKI. MANI, 

So you have reached Ahmcdabad earlier than expected. I am 
keen that you and your brother should live in a separate room in 
the Ashram. You may have your meals in the mess, or you may 
cook your food yourself, or with Ba if that suits you. Do as suits 
you both. You can go to the college from there. 

SUssings from 

Bapu 

Qhi. Manibehn 

G/o Vallabhbhai, Bar-at-Law 
Ahmedabax) 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapma Fatro — Manibtn PaUlnt 


‘ As in the printed source 



7i, NOTE TO SJiANTm/MM MOJUigT 

May 2H, /.92^a 

Vriy wt‘l! ! Muy you tivi; l«>ng, ni:iy your virtues 

gum* fjiHu diiy to diiy, may y«m always do tlertls, und may 
you rrii*lt*r rvrr grrator service to the ctmtury. 

t’rtiin H itluitcMtiit «»f Jhe ({lyurHti origiiiiit: (I.W. 4G*)4, Clourteiy: Shftnti- 
Icuinitr Momrjt 


75. LETTER TO F. (i. DRUI 

Vamliha Vttd W {May 2H, 1924^* 

ntlAISItKI VAI.}f, 

1 have a letter iVoiii Abhedi.mdhitai saying ihat he will moat 
j»rt»hahly get the jt»h he wants, f sen that your pniface has heen 
dropped from "Retttiaitu Sangeet” J.Tfie Music of the Spinning- 
wheel]. Now I realize: how right you are to insist on prtmfs. At 
the »i«ne time, I am sorry for poor Swatiii*, wiu> is over-lmrdcncd 
witft work. At presetu, even Mahadev is not by his side to help 
him. But all tlte .same, you should emuinue to point out the 
mistakes. In fact, I wmthl like you to .send me a list of mistakes 
every week so that I can print it. If that does not appeal to you, 
please sent! it f«»r my personal use. Owing to cxcitcmcnis I had 
a temperature. What is the Gujarati word for ‘excitcmt:nt’ hero? 

Vmimiiarm ftm 
MOiiANDAS 

V, G. Dxsai 
Stiauno Qaitls 
SmtA 

From • photMtAt of the GuiarAli origiuAt i C.W. 6009. Courtesy: V. O. 
I}(HNd 

• Btisntilnimttr Narntinm Mnrsrji, n (husrnd biisIneMmsn of Bombay 
conwetrd whh the Bchicltn .Str.sin N»viK»th»n tltunimay 

2 The letter itean the AtitIreaKcc'a remark that it wm written from Juhu. 
Oandhyi left Juhu for AhmedabaU on May 28, 1924, 

^ kmtum Smg 0 it, mentioned in the letter, was publiahed in the Mmgjken, 
25-5<24. Ute eorrect title of the article is SwtuOffiBM'*. In !924| 

Valsekka Vad 10 fell on May 28. 

4Swaml Anandanimd 

* Hie oriflnal has this Bngliih word. 



76. TELEGRAM TO SARALADEVI CHOWEHARANT 

[Before May 29, 192^ 

MINORS SHOULD CERTAINLY NOT TAKE PART IN 
SATYAORAHA. 

The Leader, 31-5-1924 


77. LETTER TO JV. M. KHAJRE 

Saturday [Before May 29, 1924p 

BHAISIIRI PANDITJI^, 

I have your letter. 

Let Rambhau have a change of climate and recover his health. 

It is neither obligatory nor necessary for a woman to remain 
in isolation during her monthly period. It is quite unnecessary for 
unmarried girls. It does help to some extent in protecting a woman’s 
health. A married woman especially resorts to isolation in order 
to save herself from her husband’s passion. As to how far it 
[touching a woman in menses] will affect the [snake-] charm, I am 
not competent to say. You should observe the rule prescribed by 
Nathji^ in this connection. Here, too, harm is likely to result if 
one has the knowledge that the woman is in menses, I gathered 
from Kishorelals that the touch of a woman in menses, when you arc 
unaware of her condition, does not affect the charm. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: C.W, 255. Courtesy: Lakshmibai Khare 


* This was with reference to her reported statement regarding her minor 
son offering himself as a volunteer in the Tarkeshwar Satyagraha. Vide also 
“Instructions to Secretary”, on or after May 23, 1924. 

2 The addressee had taken the snake-charm from Nathji, who was staying 
in the Ashram in 1924. It is presumed that the letter was written by 
Gandhiji before he returned to the Ashram from Bombay on May^ 29, 1924, 

3 Narayan Moreshwar Kharo, a music teacher at Sabarmati Ashram; 
compiled the Ashram Bhqjanavali, a book of prayers in various languages, for the 
Ashram. 

* Kedamath Kulkami, spiritual seeker and frequent visitor to the Ashram 

^Kishorelal Mashruwala 



in. uimihMmim TEmioM: its a.imK .m> cumb 

lIiNmt tmntiTMKNT 

BitiUii'Hul.iH Oilitturvt'tit brought u iu*;sH;igo fftun u lliudu 
rrshhng i» Tangsmyiku to tlio foilowiug cfTrot : "Tull (huulhi ht; is 
iTSjjotisihlf for tlm Muslim utnu'iiirs iti Mu!t;«i."2 f did not print 
tho mf:ssiigi* brforr, as I wmh not roady to witc thru uptui tha 
«|ursfio»i of fjufstiuns. Rut many Ictlrrs huvr siitco Ik'cii ivcoivrd 
by lur, soujo frotn wdl-kuowii friotuts irlling mo that X was ros- 
ponsihlr I'vrtt for thr allfgfd Moplah atrotutios, in fact for all thn 
riots in which tlindus have or" arc* said to havi* suflVicd sinct; (lie 
Khilafat agitation. T!i«‘ arguimmt is sonuavhat this: 'You asked 
the Hindus to m.ikr coiniuoii causo with tin* MussahnauH in the 
Khilafat «jiti*stioii. Your bring idauilird with it gave it an iinpor- 
tanr.0 it %\rould tiovrr hav<* otherwise received, ft unifted iind 
awakened the Mussidinans, it gave a |ire.,Htige to the Miiulvis whidi 
titry never had before. Ami tn>w tlmi the Khilafat <tueHtton is over, 
the awakened Mimalmans have proclaimed a kittd of jehad 
against us Iftmlus.’ t have given the purport of thr charge in 
rcadiible language. .Some letters atniain nnpi intahle abuse, 

So much for the Hindu part of the uidictme.m agidttst me. 

Mu83ai.iiian iNtutrrwKNT 
A Mussalmivn frtetu! says: 

nie Muslim cummunttv hetitg u very »im|»le nnti rcliRiuux community 
were led to believe that the Khilafat was in tiangersnei that it eouid bcMved 
by the miiteil voice of HiiuUm nnd Mohammedani; theio innocent people, 
believing your very eiixiucnt wor<U, thowed great enthuiiaiim, with the 
reiuit that they were the lint to boycott ichooin, law-courts, Councils, 
etc, Hie most famous iiutitution of Aligarh, which Sir Syed had built 
by the labour of his lifetime, and witich was justly thn tint institution 
td* its kind, was utterly spniit. I shttli Ix) very much ohtiged if you will 
kindly point out that the Hindu community had a simitar inititution, 
and it met with the same fate. I know of scores of boys who could have 
token the University degree with credit to themselves and the community 
to which they belonged, but tl»cy were induced to leave studies on 
religious grounds, with the rotuit that they were utterly ruined. On the 
contrary very few Hindu boys left, nnd those who did so for the time 

> A reprint of this article was later issued in tlie form of a pamphlet. 

3 In Marcb-April 1923 
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being instantly joined, as soon as they found that the movement was 
tottering to pieces. Similar was the case with lawyers. In those days, 
you brought about a sort of unity between the two communities and 
advertised it far and near that it was a solid one. The simple-minded 
Mohammedans again believed it, with the result that they were brutally 
treated at Ajmer, Lucknow, Meerut, Agra, Saharanpur, Lahore and 
other places. Mr. Mahomed Ali, who was a bom journalist of a very 
high type, and whose wonderful paper Tkt Comrade was doing such 
solid work for the Muslim commimity, was won over to your side, and 
he is now a loss to the community. Your Hindu leaders in the guise 
of shuddhi and sangathan are trying to weaken the Muslim community. 
Your short-sighted decision to prevent people from entering the Councils 
has acted most unfairly on this community as the majority of able 
men refrain from entering the Councils because of the so-called fatwa. 
Under tlic circumstances, do you not honestly think that you are doing 
a great harm to this community by keeping the Mohammedans, a few 
of them of course, still in your camp. 

I have not given the wltolc of the letter. But the extract re- 
presents the gist of the Muslim indictment against me. 

Not Guilty 

I must plead not guilty to both the charges, and add that I 
am totally unrepentant. Had I been a prophet and foreseen all 
that has happened, I should have still thrown myself into the 
Khilafat agitation. In spite of the present strained relations between 
the two communities, both have gained. The awakening among 
the masses was a necessary part of the training. It is itself a tre- 
mendous gain. I would do nothing to put the people to sleep 
again. Our wisdom consists now in directing the awakening in the 
proper channel. What we see before us is sad but not dishearten- 
ing, if we have faith in ourselves. The storm is but the forerunner 
of the coming calm that comes from a consciousness of strength, 
not from the stupor of exliaustion and disappointment. 

The public will not expect me to give judgment upon the 
riots in the different places. I have no desire for giving judgment. 
And even if I had, I have not the facts before me. 

Moelaiis 

I will say a word as to the causes. 

The Malabar happenings undoubtedly disi^uictcd the Hindu 
mind. What the truth is no one knows. The Hindus say that the 
Moplah atrocities were indescribable. Dr. Mahmud tells me that 
these have been grossly exaggerated, that the Moplahs too had a 
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giirviuiat anjuinst tl»; Hindus, and that hn could find no cases of 
r(»rcihl«! rtiiivcrsiotis. TIjc one cast; that was reported to him was 
at least 'luin-pioven'. In Ids (intlings, Dr. Mahmud says, he is 
supjxHietl hy Hintlu trstinuaty. I mmdy menthm the tw(» versions 
to ask the ptddie tt» «»neh«h; with me that it is imjmssihle to arrive 
at the exact (lutit, ami that it is unnecessary lor the purpose of 
regttlatitigour future conduct. 

Mttl.TAN, KTO. 

In Multan. Saharattpur, Agra, Ajmer etc., it is agreed tliat the 
Hindus sufiVred most, lit I’.ilwal it is stated that Hindus have 
prevented Mussulmans fV<mi turning a kttdfha imjsrpie into a pukka 
one. Ttmy are said to have pullet! dtiwn part td' the fmkka wall, 
driven the Muslims (utt of the village, .uul statetl t!»at the Muslims 
emild mit live in the village unless they promise.tl not t»i huiU! any 
mtjsrpie attd say azun. 'IIjis stan* td' things is said tt> have con- 
titnietl for over a yt;at . The driven MussiUmans art; siiid to lie liv- 
i«Jg it» leinporaiy huts near Rtduak. 

In Ryatle itt Dliarwar district, my inftirmani tells me, on 
Muslims ohjecting to tnusic being playeti Itei'tm; their mostiue, the 
Hindu tlesccraied the mtisRUe, Iniat the Mussalmans, and thett got 
them persecuted. 

Here Jigain I citt; these two instances, nt»t as prttved facts, but 
to sliow that the Mussulmans tmt claim to have much to complain 
of against Hindus. 

And it can antainly lie fairly added that where they were 
manifestly weak and Hiitdus strottg, as in Kittarpur stnd Arrah 
years ag», they were mercilessly treated by their Hindu neighbours. 
The fact is that when bhxwl IkmIs, prejudice reigns supreme; man, 
whether he labels himseUTiindu, Mussiilmaii, Qhristhtn or what not, 
becomes a beast and acts as such. 

Thk Seat of tiik Trouble 

Tlie seat of the trouble, however, is in the Punjab. Hie Muml- 
mans complain that the Hindus have raised a storm of protest on 
Mr, Fa/al Hussain trying very timidly to give a fair proportion of 
Gt»vcrnment employment to Mussidmaiis. Tlie letter from which 
I have already quoted complains bitterly that, wherever a Hindu 
has been the head of a department, he has carefully excluded MusMib 
mans from Government posts. 

The causes for the tension are thus more than merely rcU|^0U8. 
Tile cliarges I have quoted arc individual. But the mass mind !i 
a reflection of induividual opinion. 
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Tired of Non-violence 

Tlie immediate cause is the most dangerous. The thinking 
portion seems to be tired of non-violence. It has not as yet under- 
stood my suspension of satyagraha after Ahmedabad and Viram- 
gam tragedies, then after the Bombay rowdyism, and, lastly, after 
the Ghauri Ghaura outrage. The last was the last straw. The 
thinking men imagined that all hope of satyagraha, and therefore of 
Swaraj too in the near future, was at an end. Their faith in non- 
violence was skin-deep. Two years ago, a Mussulman friend said 
to me in all sincerity, “I do not believe [in] your non-violence. 
At least, I would not have my Mussulmans to loam it. Violence is 
the law of life. I would not have swaraj by non-violence as you 
define the latter. I must hate my enemy.” This friend is an honest 
man. I entertain great regard for him. Much the same has been 
reported of another very great Mussulman friend of mine. The 
report may be untme, but the reporter himself is not an untrue 
man. 


Hindu Refugnance 

Nor is this repugnance to non-violence confined to Mussulmans, 
Hindu friends have said the same thing, if possible, with greater 
vehemence. My claim to Hinduism has been rejected by some, 
because I believe [in] and advocate non-violence in its extreme 
form. They say that I am a Ghristian in disguise. I have been 
even seriously told that I am distorting the meaning of the Gita 
when I ascribe to that great poem the teaching of unadulterated 
non-violence. Some of my Hindu friends tell me that killing is a 
duty enjoined by the Gita under certain circumstances. A very 
learned Shastri only the other day scornfully rejected my interpre- 
tation of the Gita and said that there was no warrant for the opinion 
held by some commentators that the Gita represented the eternal 
duel between forces of evil and good, and inculcated the duty of 
eradicating evil within us without hesitation, without tenderness. 

I state these opinions against non-violence in detail, because it 
is necessary to understand them if we would understand the solu- 
tion I have to offer. What I see around me today is, tliercforc, a 
reaction against the spread of non-violence. I feel the wave of 
violence coming. The Hindu-Muslim tension is an acute phase of 
this tiredness. 

I must be dismissed out of consideration. My religion is a 
matter solely between my Maker and myself. If I am a Hindu, I 
cannot cease to be one even though I may be disowned by fhe 
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wholfi t»f iliR Hindu popul.ition. I do, Ijownvcr, suggnst that non- 
vioknco is th« «:nd of all rcligUm.s. 

T.imiteu Non-vioi,kn<!E 

Hut I havr n«-v»’r j>rf..sfiit(ul to fiulia that cxtioint! fonn of iion- 
violrt»(;i% if only lifoaust? t do not rogard inysrlf fit ntiough to re- 
dt'ltvi'f that ancient message. Though my intcllrc.t has fully undw* 
sfootl atid giaspcal it, it luis not us yet become part of my whole 
hciiig. My Hfn’Hgtit lies in my asking pct>ple to do nothing that 
I have not tried lepc.atedly in my «twn life. I am then asking my 
countryttien today l<» adopt tion-violcnee as their final creed, only 
tiir the purpose of regulating the relatiotts hetwtum the tUflcrcnt 
races, and for thf! purpos<t of iutaining swaraJ. IfimUis and Mus- 
sulmans, Christians, Sikhs aivd l*arsis must not settle tlieir difTerences 
by resort to violetice, ati<l tbe means for the attainment of swaraj 
must be Jitm-violent. This I venture to place before India, not as 
a warapon of the weak, but of the sfnmg. Iltiidus and Mussahnans 
prate abmit tm compulsion in religion. What is it hut compulsion 
if ilimlus will kill a Muss.dman for saving a cow? It is like, want- 
ing to convert a Mussahnan to Hinduism by f»»rce. And similarly, 
what is it but ctunpulsion if Mussahnans seek to prevent by force 
Hindus from playttig music b<tfore moscfues? Virtue lies in Iwing 
absorbed in onels prayers in tlm presetice of din atul noise, We 
shall Imth Ik* voted irreligious savages by posterity if we continue 
to make a futile attempt to compel one another to respect our 
religious wislies. Again, a nation of three hundred million people 
sfiould I)n asiiumed t«» have to resort to force to bring to book one 
Imndrcd titousand Knglisiunen. T<» convert them or, If you will, 
even to drive tiiem out of the country, wtt ticcd, not f«»rcc td' arms, 
but force of will. If we have md the liiti«ir, we shall never get the 
former. If we develop tiic force of will, we shall find that wc do 
not need the force of arms. 

Acceptance of non-violence, therefore, ft>r titc purposes men- 
tioned by me, is titc most natural and the most necessary condition 
of our national existence. It will teach us to husband our extr- 
porate physical strength for a iHUter purpose, instead of dissipating 
it, as now, in a useless fratricidal strife, in wiiiclt caclt ptwty is 
exhausted after the effort, Ajtd every armed rcbcltion must be an 
insane act unless it is backed by the nation. But almost any item 
of non-co-oper.ation fully backed by llic nation can aciiieve the aim 
without shedding a single drop of blood. 

I do not say ’eschew violence in your dealing with robbers or 
thieves or witli nations that may invade India,* But in order that 
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wc are better able to do so, wc must loam to restrain ourselves. It 
is a sign not of strength but of weakness to take up the pistol 
on the slightest pretext. Mutual fisticuffs arc a training, not in 
violence, but in emasculation. My method of non-violence can 
never lead to loss of strength, but it alone will make it possible, 
if the nation wills it, to offer disciplined and concerted violence in 
time of danger. 

Not Truly Non-violent 

If those who believe that wc were becoming supine and inert 
because of the training in non-violence, will but reflect a little, they 
will discover that wc have never been non-violent in the only sense in 
which the word must be understood. Whilst wc have refrained from 
causing actual physical hurt, wc have harboured violence in our bre- 
ast. If we had honestly regulated our thought and speech in the stric- 
test harmony with our outward act, we would never have experienced 
the fatigue wc arc doing. Had wc been true to ourselves, wc would 
have by this time evolved matchless strength of purpose and will. 

I have dwelt at length upon the mistaken view of non-violence, 
because I am sure that, if wc can but revert to our faith, if we ever 
had any, in non-violence limited only to the two purposes above 
referred to, the present tension between the two communities will 
largely subside. For, in my opinion, an attitude of non-violence in 
our mutual relations is an indispensable condition prior to a discus- 
sion of the remedies for the removal of the tension. It must be 
common cause between the two communities that neither party shall 
take the law into its own hands, but that all points in dispute, whore* 
ever and whenever they arise, shall be decided by reference cither 
to private arbitration, or to the law-courts if they wish. This is 
the whole meaning of non-violence, so far as communal matters are 
concerned. To put it another way, just as wc do not break one 
another’s heads in respect of civil matters, so may we not do even 
in respect of religious matters. This is the only pact that is im- 
mediately necessary between the parties, and I am sure that every- 
thing else will follow. 

The Bully and the Coward 

Unless this elementary condition is recognized, we have no 
atmosphere for considering the ways and means of removing mis- 
understanding and arriving at an honourable, lasting settlement. 
But assuming that the acceptance of the elementary condition will 
be common cause between the two communities, let us consider the 
constant disturbing factors. Tliere is no doubt in my mind that in 
the majority of quarrels the Hindus come out second beat. My own 
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{t 3 qir!J«?«uu; Imt auilifiiis the opiututt iluu tlt«; MuHKaUuaii as a ruk U 
a imlly, and tlw? HituUi as a «u!<: is a onvartl. I l»av«; m*ii«;«<d this 
in raihvay trains, nn |nd)lu; mads, and in tin' {|uaru'i8 which I had 
tin; piivilrgc <d' settling. Nrrtl tlic Hindu Idaiiu’ the MussalmtUl 
liir Itis cdwardicc? Where tltcre are cnwartls, liiere will alwayi 
lie huHies. Titey say that in .Saharanpur the Mussahnans looted 
houses, broke open safes and, in one case, a Hin«ht w«nnan's modesty 
was rnttrager!. Whosj* fault was this? Mussahnaus eati offer no 
defeJtce for the execrable conduct, it is true. But I as a llimluam 
more ashamed t>f Hitulu ct»war<lice than I ant atigry at the MusmI* 
matt IntUying, Why tUtl mu the owners «if the httuses lootctl die 
in the attempt t<» clefi’itd their possesshuts? Where were the re- 
latives «»f the outragr’d sister at the time of the outrage? Have 
they m» account to render of themselves? ^ly non-vh»lenr.e duel 
not admit t»f nmning away from danger and le.iving dear ones un- 
|>roter.ted. Between violence and cow.ndly flight, I can only 
prefer vitdence to cowardice. I can tm more pt each non-violence to 
a cowartl lUatt I cati tempt a blind man to enjoy healthy scenes. Non- 
violence is the sumtnit of bravery. Attd itt my owit ex^rerience, I 
have had t»o difftculty in drmotistr.iting to men trained in the school 
of violence the superiority of non-violence. As a coward, which I 
was for years, I harlK»ured violence. I began to prize non-violcncc 
only when I iK-gan to shed cowardice. Those Hindus wlm ran away 
Bom the prrst of duty when it was attended with danger did so not 
Irccause they were non-violent, or Irecattse tiiey were afraid to strike, 
but Ixtcause they tvere unwilling t<» the or even suffer smy injury. 
A rabbit that runs away from the bull-terrier is not particularly 
non-wolent. Tlte poor thing trembles at the sight of the terrier 
and runs for very life. Those Himlus who ran away to save llteir 
lives would have Ireett truly non-violent and would have covered 
themselves with glory and added lustre to their faith ami won the 
Biendship of their Mussaimsin assaihints, if they had stood bare 
breast with smiles on their Ups, and died at their post. Tltcy would 
have done less well, though still well, if they had stood at their post 
and returned blow for blow. If the Hindus wish to convert the 
Mussalman bully into a respecting friend, they have to learn to die 
in the face of the heaviest odds. 

The Way 

The way however docs not lie through aihadas * —not that I mind 
them. On the contrary, I want them for physical culture. Then 
they should be for all, But, if they arc meant as a preparation for 

> Oynmnsla 
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sclf-dcfcnce in the Hindu-Mussalman conflicts, they arc fore- 
doomed to failure. Mussalmans can play the same game andsuch pre- 
parations secret or open do but cause suspicion and irritation. They 
can provide no present remedy. It is for the thoughtful few to make 
quarrels impossible by making arbitration popular and obligatory. 

The remedy against cowardice is not physical culture but the 
braving of dangers. So long as parents of the middle-class Hindus, 
themselves timid, continue to transmit their timidity by keeping 
their grown-up children in cotton wool, so long will there be 
the desire to shun danger and run no risks. Tliey will have to 
dare to leave their children alone, let them run risks and even, at 
times, get killed in so doing. The puniest individual may have a 
stout heart. The most muscular Zulus cower before English lads. 
Each village has to find out its stout hearts. 

The "Goondas” 

It is a mistake to blame the goondas^. They never do mischief 
unless we create an atmosphere for them. I was eye witness to what 
happened in Bombay on the Prince’s day in 1921.* We sowed the 
seed and the goondas reaped the harvest. Our men were at their 
back. I have no hesitation in holding the respectable Mussalmans 
(not all in any single case) responsible for the misdeeds in Multan, 
Saharanpur and elsewhere, as I have none in holding respectable 
Hindus responsible for the misdeeds in Katarpur and Arrah, If it 
is true that at Palwal we have prevented the erection of a pakka 
mosque in the place of a kachcha one, it is not the goondas who are 
doing it, it is the respectable Hindus who must be held accountable. 
We must resolutely discountenance th^ practice of absolving the 
respectable class from blame. 

Therefore, I hold that Hindus will commit a grave blunder if 
they organize Hindu goondas for defence. From the frying pan 
they will jump into the fire. The Bania and the Brahmin must learn 
to defend himself even violently, if not non-violcntly, or surrender 
his womenfolk and possessions to the goondas. They are a class 
apart, whether they are labelled Mussalman or Hindu. It was 
said with gusto that, protected by untouchables (for they feared not 
death) a Hindu procession (playing triumphant music) quite re- 
cently passed a mosque unhurt. 

It is a very mundane use to make of a sacred cause. Such 
eiqjloitation of our untouchable brothers can serve neither Hindu- 
ism in general nor the suppressed classes in particular. A few 

> Hooligans or rowdies 

a VUt Vd. XXI, pp, 462-5. 
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proctiKsions sn tloabifully proU'Citul may piiss u ftw »n<>sq,u«s safely, 
Bui it can only agffritvatc tl»; growing unisiotJ, amt (lcj»rjitlc Hindu- 
ism, TIh; mi<tdI«-cliiS8 pcopUj must t«; prepared fttr a bcatittg if 
they wish to play music in the t<‘t'tU of itpposition, tu* they must 
iMtfriend Mussalmatis in a sc.lf-rcspccting manner. 

The Hindus h.avc to do penance An- the past and still continu- 
itig disabilities imptjscd l>y them upon the suijpresstid br<nhcrs. 
There can he. no qu«;stion «if expe.cting any return from them for a 
debt we owe them. If we use them t«> eover our cowartlice, we 
shall raise in them false hopes we shall never bt; able to fulfil, and 
if the retribution comes, it will 1 k! a just puni.shjuent fur our inhuman 
treatment of ihetn. If I have any innuence wiiii Hindtts, I would 
beseech them n<U tt* use them as it, shield itgainsl asuicipiitcd 
Mnssalmsui iUtack. 


OrOWINO DlSTKirST 

Anotlier ptUent Cituse of the tension is the growing distrust 
even atnong the 1k-si of us, t luive been wiirned agitht.st Pandit 
Matlan Mtdtan Msihiviyiiji. He is sus]>ec!etl of seertit molivea, 
It is said that he is no friettd <tf the Mussitlmans, He is even credit* 
cd with luting jealous «»f my influence. I have the privilegtt of know- 
ing him inti miUcly ever since my return to Indht in UH.*}. I have 
had the privilege of closest communion with him. I regard him 
ai one of the l>est among Hindus who, though orthothtx, holds moat 
liberal views. He is no enemy of Mussitlmans. He is incapable of 
jealousy of anyotte. He has a fieart huge enough to accom- 
motlitlc cvcJi his enemies. He has never jiimed at power, And 
what he has is due to a long period of unbroken service of the 
mothcrhtnd, such as very few t>f us c;in Ixtast. He and I are tem- 
peramentally different, but l<»ve each other like brothers. There 
never has been even so much as a jar between us. Our ways being 
different, there can be no question of rivitlry, therefore, of jea- 
lousy either. 

Another one distrusted is Lala Lajpat Rat, I have found him 
to be frank as a child. His record of sacrifice is almost unequalled. 
I have had not one but many a chat on the Hindu-Muslim question 
with him. He is no enemy of the Mussalmans, But I confess that 
he has his doubts about the immediate attainment of unity. He is 
seeking light from on High. He believes in that unity in spite of 
himself because, m he told me, he believes in swaraj. He recog- 
nizes that 'wdthout that unity there can be no swaraj. He only does 
not know how and when it can be attained. He likes my wlution, 
but he doubts if the Hindus will undcratwid and appreciate its nobi- 
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lity (as he calls it). Let me say in passing I do not call my 
solution noble. I hold it to be strictly just and the only feasible 
solution. 

Swami Shraddhanandji is also distrusted. His speeches, I 
know, are often irritating. But even he wants Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Unfortunately, he believes in the possibility of bringing every 
Muslim into the Aryan fold, just as perhaps most Mussulmans think 
that every non-Muslim will some day become a convert to Islam. 
Shraddhanandji is intrepid and brave. Single-handed he turned 
a wilderness into a magnificent boarding colhige on the banks of 
the sacred Ganges. He has faith in himself and his mission. But he 
is hasty and easily ruffled. He inherits the traditions of the Arya 
Samaj. I have profound respect for Dayanand Saraswatih I think 
that he has rendered great service to Hinduism, His bravery was 
unquestioned. But he made his Hinduism narrow. I have read 
Satyarth Frdkash, the Arya Samaj Bible. Friends s«;nt me three copies 
of it whilst I was resting in the Yeravda Jail, I have not read a 
more disappointing book from a reformer so great. He has claimed 
to stand for truth and nothing else. But he has unconsciously mis- 
represented Jainism, Islam, Christianity and Hinduism itself. One 
having even a cursory acquaintance with these faiths could ea.sily 
discover the errors into which the great reformer was betrayed. 
He lias tried to make narrow one of the most tolerant and libera 1 
of the faiths on the face of the earth. And an iconoclast though 
he was, he has succeeded in enthroning idolatry in the subtlest form. 
For he has idolized the letter of the Vedas and tried to prove the 
ejdstencc in the Vedas of everything known to science. The Arya 
Samaj flourishes, in my humble opinion, not because of the inherent 
merit of the teachings of Satyarth Prakash, but because of the grand and 
lofty character of the founder. Wherever you find Arya Samajists, 
there is life and energy. But, having the narrow outlook and a 
pugnacious habit, they either quarrel with people of other denomi- 
nations or failing that, with one another. Shraddhanandji has 
a fair share of that spirit. But, in spite of all these drawbacks, I 
do not regard him as past praying for. It is possible that this 
sketdi of the Arya Samaj and the Swamiji will anger them. Need- 
less to say, I mean no oflencc. I love the Samajists, for I have many 
co-workers from among them. And I learnt to love the Swamiji, 
even while I was in South Africa, And though I know him better 
now, I love him no less. It is my love that has spoken. 


* 1824-83; founder of the Arya Sanaa) 
XXlV-10 
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The lust aniotig the Hitulus against wliom I liave been warned 
are Jeramtlas and Dr. Ghoithrani. I 8w<!af by Je.ranidas. Truer 
men 1 iuive tmt had tlte h««itHir of meet ing. I lis conduct in the jail 
was th<^ envy of us all. lie was true to a fault. He is not anti- 
Mussalman. Dr. Ghoitluatn, though I began to know him earlier, 
I <1«» not know so well. But froju wliat I do ktiow of him, I decline 
to think of him as anything but a |>romoter <if ilimlu«Muslim unity, 
I have hy tio means exhausted the. list. All I fetd is that, if all 
these Hittdus a««l Samajists iiave still to be wott over to the side of 
unity, the wt>rd unity has tu» n»:aning fir me. And I should des- 
pair of achieving unity in my Hfttime, 

Baui .SAiiRn 

But the suspicion ag.iinst these friends is not its worst part. I 
have been warned .against Mussalmans just as much as I hav<! been 
w.irntul ag.iinst Hindus. Let me take only tliree names. Maulana 
Abdul Bari SaUeb* has been represented to me as an anti-Hindu 
fatmtic. I have been shown some writings of Ids which I do not 
understand, I have not even worried him about them. For, he is 
a simple child of God, £ have discovered no guile in him. I le often 
spcalu without thinkhtg and ofteti embat rasses his best friends. But 
he is as quick to apologize as he is ready to say things offensive. 
He means all !tc says for the time being. He is as sincere in his 
ang^r as he is in his apology. He once flared up at Maulana 
Mahomed AU without just cause. I was then his guest. He 
thought he had said something offensive to me also. Maulana 
Mahomed Ali and 1 were just then leaving his place to entrain 
for Oawnpt»rc. After our departure, he felt he had wronged us. 
He had certainly wronged Maulana Mahomed AU, tiot me. But he 
stmt a deputation to us at Qawnporc asking us tti forgive him. He 
rose in my estimation by this act, I admit, however, that the 
Maulana Saheb can become a dangerous friend. But my point is 
that he is a friend. He docs not say one thing and mean another. 
There arc no mental reservations with him. I would trust such a 
friend with my life, because 1 know that he will never stab me in the 
dark. 

The Au Brothers 

A similar warning has been given to me about the AU Brothers, 
Maulana Shaukat AU» is one of the bravest of men, capable of im- 

1 1838*1926; nationalist MutUm leader of Lucknow who played an active 
role in the Khilafat movement 

3 1873*1938; nationidist Muslim politician; took a leading part in the 
Khilafat movement 
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mense sacrifice and equally capable of loving the meanest of God’s 
creatures. He is passionately fond of Islam, but he is no hater of 
other religions. Mahomed Ali is his brother’s altet ego, 1 have not 
seen such implicit faithfulness to an elder brother as in Maulana 
Mahomed Ali. He has reasoned out for himself that there is no 
salvation for India without Hindu-Muslim unity. Their pan-Ialam- 
ism is not anti-Hindu. Wlio shall quarrel with their intenst; desire 
to see Islam united against attack from without and purified from 
within ? One passage in Maulana Mahomed Ali’s Gocanada address 
was pointed out to me as highly objectionable. I drew his atten- 
tion to it. He immediately acknowledged that it was an error. 
Friends have told me there is something to object to even in Maulana 
Shaukat Ali’s address to the Khilafat Conference. I have the address 
by me, but I have not had time to study it. I know that, if there 
is anything offensive in it, he is the man the readiest to make amends. 
The Brothers are not faultless. Being full of faults myself, I have 
not hesitated to seek and cherish their friendship. If they have some 
faults, they have many virtues. And I love them in spite of their 
faults. Just as I cannot forsake the Hindu friends I have mentioned 
above and effectively work among Hindus for Hindu-Muslim unity, 
neither can I work to that end among the Mussalmans without the 
Mussalman friends, such as I have mentioned. If so many of us 
were perfect beings, there would be no quarrels. Imperfect as we 
are, we have to discover points of contact and, with faith in God, 
work away for the common end. 

In order to purify the atmosphere of distrust of even the best 
of us, I had to deal with some of the principal characters, I may 
not have convinced the reader of the correctness of my estimate. 
Anyway, it was necessary that he knew mine even if his was different 
from it. 


Illustration from Sind 

This intense distrust makes it almost impossible to know the 
truth. I have received from Dr. Ohoithram the alleged facts of an 
attempted forcible conversion of a Hindu in Sind. The man is 
said to have been done to death by his Mussalman companions be- 
cause he will not accept Islam. The facts arc ghastly if they arc true. 
I straightway wired to Sheth Haji Abdulla Harun inquiring about 
the matter. He very kindly and promptly wired to say that it was 
reported to be a case of suicide, but that he was making further 
inquiries. I hope that we shall succeed in knowing the truth about 
it. I simply point out the difficulty of work in the midst of sus- 
picion. There is one other Sind incident which I hesitate to ri:^rt 
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till I hav«! fuller anti jttorti autlnautc particulars, X simply bcsccch 
those who hear alantf any sucli imntlents, wluithr.r against Hindus 
or Mussalmans, to ktiop tlunnsrlvcs cool atttl pass on simply facts 
which t:au bt; svistaitu-tl. I promise on my part to inrpiiiv. into the 
most ti iliit'g of castts iuul th> whatever is possibhi for a singlts indi- 
vidual tf» do. Before hmg, X hope, we sliall have, an tinny of workers 
whose one business will be to invt:.siigiite till such complaints and do 
whatever is uecesstiry to stte that justict! t.s satisluHl tind cases for 
future trouble are tivohled. 

From Bknoai, 

The tides thtU art; reported fromBetigid of outrages upon Hindu 
woine.n an: the most dist|uieting if tht;y tire eve.ti litilf true. It is 
difiieuU to umlersttind the ciuse of the eruption of such crimes at 
the prestaii mtmumt. It is equally dinUailt to spisik witli ntstniint 
t»f the eowiirtliee of Hintlu proteetttrs of tliese outragtal sisters. Nor 
is it tsisy to ehtiriu:iiTi7,e the lust of ihost: wlu» become sti mtid with 
it as to tiike libertUts with imioeent wtmven. It is itp to the local 
Mussiilmtius and the letiding MusstiUntins in geiiertil of Bengal to 
lind out tlte miseriuiius, not tiece.ssarily with ti vie.w to getting them 
punished, but with a view to preventing !i recurrence of such crimes. 
It is easy enough to dig out a few critninals from their hiding 
places and hand them ov<;r to the police, but it does not protect 
society against the repetition of them. It is uece.ssary to remove 
the catwes by undertaking a thorough process of reform. There must 
arise in Islam as wi;!! as in Hinduism men who, being eomparalivoly 
pure in charactm-, would work among such men. Much the same 
may be said of tin: Kabuli terror.' This lias no bearing on the 
Hindu-Muslim (ensitm. But we have to deal with sucli cases, too, if 
we arc not to be helplessly relying purely upon the police. 

“Shuddiu” and *'TAi«.m»” 

Tliat, however, which is keeping up the tensioii is the manner 
in which the skuddhi or conversion movement is being conducted. 
In my opinion, there is no such thing as proselytism in Hinduism as 
it is understood in Ohristianity or to a lesser extent in Islam. The 
Arya Samaj has, I think, copied the aiirisiians in planning its 
propaganda. The modern method docs not appeal to me. It has 
done more harm than good. Tliough regarded as a matter of the 
heart purely and one between the Maker and oneself, it has dege** 
nerated into an appeal to the selfish instinct* The Arya Samaj 
preacher is never so happy as when he is reviling other religions. 

I Vick Vol. XX, pp. 153A 
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My Hindu instinct tells me that all religions are more or hsss true. 
All proceed from the same God, but all are imperfiict becaust! they 
have come down to us through imperfect human instnimeniality. 
The real shuddhi movement should consist in eacli one trying to 
arrive at perfection in his or her own faith. In such a plan charac- 
ter would be the only test. What is the use of crossing from one 
compartment to another, if it does not mean a moral rise;? What 
is the meaning of my trying to convtnt to tlx; s(irvic<i of God (for 
that must be the implication of shuddhi or tabligh, when those 
who are in my fold arc every day denying God by their acthms? 
“Physician, heal thyself” is more true in matters religious than mun- 
dane. But these arc my views. If the Arya Saniajists think that 
they have a call from the conscience, they have a perftu'.t right tt> 
conduct the movement. Such a burning call recognisces no time 
limit, no checks of experience. If Hindu-Muslim unity is endan- 
gered because an Arya Samaj pr(;aclu!r or Mussalman prttacher 
preaches lus faith in obedience to a call from within, that unity is 
only skin-deep. Why should we be ruffled by such movemtmts? Only 
they must be genuine. If tlu; Malkanas wanted to return l<» the 
Hindu fold, they had a perfect right to do so whenever they liked. 
But no propaganda can be allowed which reviles other religions. 
For that would be negation of toleration. The best way of dealing 
with such propaganda is to publicly condtjmn it. Fvery inovenietit 
attempts to put on the cloak of respectability. As sotm as the 
public tear that cloak down, it dies for want of respectability. I 
am told that both Arya Samajists and Mussulmans virtually kid- 
nap women and try to convert them. I have befort; me volumes of 
Aga-Khani literature which I have not yet had the tinu; to study 
carefully, but I am assured that it is a distortion of Hinduism. 
I have seen enough of it to know that it describes H.H. the Aga 
Khan as a Hindu avatar. It would be interesting to learn wh.at the 
Aga Khan himself thinks of all this literature, I have mtiny Khoja 
friends. I commend this literature to their attention. A gentle- 
man told me that some agents of the Aga-Khani movement lend 
money to poor illiterate Hindus and then tcU them that the debt 
would be wiped out if the debtor would accept Islam. I wimld 
regard this as conversion by unlawful inducements. But the wont 
form is that preached by a gentleman of Delhi. X Inive read his 
pamphlet from cover to cover. It gives detailed instructions to 
preachers how to carry on propaganda. It starts with a lofty pro- 
position that Islam is merely preaching of the unity of God. Tliis 
grand truth is to be preached, according to the writer, by every 
Mussalman irrespective of character. A secret department of spies 
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il .islvmi.ilrf! unc htHukriH h In hr In pi v iniii fhr privacy of 

ntin-Mtulim linmrhnltii. l*riHiiiui«"t, profrsunij.il siligrrs, mcndi- 
cinis, linvrtijinr fji tnv.mH, tiwyi'i, itnrinifs, .uli.’(.in!i iur prmcd 
iiun iltr viviiT. li‘ (in'* kim! id' ptnjug.tmi.i hrrnnirs pnpuUr, 
«n UiJiilu Imuiffinli! wnuh! hr H.Ur fV«»m ihr srcrrl aiir.ntion 
of ili>gni«il minninpirirri (I r.uutm r..itl ilirm miswniarics) 
nf ihr gir.U mr iHlmr nj (hr Ihnplirl nl' ril.Utl. f ,im toUl by 
rripi-»:»ahlr Hitiihti th.u this p.tmphlri in widrly rrad in the 
SifAtn'i linmiiiiniH .lUil (hii ilir (iirthutii .ulvnc.urd in it arc 
rxlriiiiv'i h” prar.liwit in the Mi/.nn'i itninlninni, 

Ah a Ilimlu I fi rl inny ih.u mriluul, nl'snch tiinihitul tntnallty 
ilmtthl h.ivr hrrit iriinn.ly .uK'nr.iIrtl tjy a gritili man whn is u wclU 
ktnnvii Utdu auilnn anil has a laigr r.lir.lr «ij iradr.i.s. My Mussah 
man ftirnih irll mi tiiaf nn n-ijirriahh* Mnnahnan appniVM nf the 
mnhmls ailvniialrtl. 'Ilir pntiif, hii\vivii,ii ihii whal li t' irsprct* 
ahlr MitHsaim iii i think, ‘rhcpuini i*svhfiln i a rnu ailri ahlr miinhcr 
nf Mimtlnian mvs'r't ana pi and I'lilltiw lin-m. A pni iiun <if the 
Jhinjah Ihrsi is simply sritn linns, Ii is at limrs rvrii fihliy, I 
havr itnitr (hmiuth ihr tntinir nf iraiiiiig many rxliacls. ThcM 
dhr.ris arn lamtlmuri! hy Aiya .Sainajisis nr liiiulu ami Mussalnmn 
vyritem. KacU virs vyitlt thr nthrr in using alntsivr langmige and 
reviling llm rrtiginn of ihr nppnitrni. Thrsr paprts havK, T undcr- 
ifnml, a fairly largr drc'.ulaiUm. They fiiul place rvrn in respectable 
rending-nwims. 

I have hcarrl it said that the Govnnmeni emissaries are at the 
back of this campaign of calumny, f hesitate to believe it, Bat 
even assuming the truth of it, the public of tin: i'unjab slniuld be 
able to a»pe with the growing disgrace. 

I think I have now examined all the ciuses, ImtU original and 
continuing, of the tension between the twt» communities. It is now 
time to examine the treatment of two constant causes of friction. 

CIOW'SLAUOlITtR 

The first is cow>staughter. Tliough I regard cow-protection ai 
the central fact of Hinduism, central lKC.ause it is common to classes 
as well as masses, I have never Ijcen able to understand the anti- 
pathy towards tlic Mussulmans on that sairc. We say nothing 
about the slaughter tltat daily lakes place on behalf of Englishmen, 
Our anger becomes red-hot when a Mussulman slaughters a cow. 
All the riots tliat have taken place in the name of the cow have been 
an insane waste of effort. Tlicy have not saved a single cow, but 
they have on the contrary stiffened the badu of the Mussalmust 
and resulted in more slaughter, I am satisfied that, during 1921 
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more cows were saved through the voluntary and generous effort 
of the Mussalmans than through the Hindu effort during all the 
previous twenty years (say). Qow-protcction should commence 
with ourselves. In no part of the world, perhaps, are cattle worse 
treated than in India. I have wept to see Hindu drivers goading 
their jaded oxen witli the iron point of their cruel sticks. The 
half-starved condition of the majority of our cattle is a disgrace to 
us. The cows find their neck under the butcher’s knife because 
Hindus sell them. The only effective and honourable way is to 
befriend the Mussalmans and leave it to their honour to save the 
cow. Gow-protcction societies must turn their attention to the 
feeding of cattle, prevention of cruelty, preservation of the fast dis- 
appearing pasture land, improving the breed of cattle, buying from 
poor shepherds and turning pinjrapoles into model self-supporting 
dairies. Hindus do sin against God and man when they omit to 
do any of the things I have described above. They commit no sin, 
if they cannot prevent cow-slaughter at the hands of Mussalmans, 
and they do sin grievously when, in order to save the cow, they 
quarrel with the Mussalmans. 

Music 

The question of music before mosques and, now, even arati 
in Hindu temples, has occupied my prayerful attention. Tliis is a 
sore point with the Mussalmans as cow-slaughter is with the Hindus. 
And just as Hindus cannot compel Mussalmans to refrain from lull- 
ing cows, so can Mussalmans not compel Hindus to stop music or 
arati at the point of the sword. They must trust to the good sense 
of the Hindus. As a Hindu, I would certainly advise Hindus, 
without any bargaining spirit, to consult the sentiment of their 
Mussulman neighbour, and wherever they can, accommodate him. 
I have heard that, in some places, Hindus purposely, and with the 
deliberate intention of irritating Mussalmans, perform arati just 
when the Mussulman prayers commence. This is an insensate and 
unfriendly act. Friendship presupposes the utmost attention to the 
feelings of a friend. It never requires consideration. But Mussal- 
mans should never expect to stop Hindu music by force. To yield 
to the throat or actual use of violence is a surrender of one’s self- 
respect and religious conviction. But a person, who never will yield 
to threat, would always minimise and, if possible, even avoid oc- 
casions for causing irritation. 

Pact 

In view of what I have said above, it is clear that we have 
not even arrived at the stage when a pact is even a possibility. 
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TIjrit, on Iwt, u is clnar to nic\ nn qm^sUnn of !)aigaiu silKmi cow- 
slaughftn' itml suusic. <)» oithtn' sitlt; it must bt; u vt>lttnt:u7 effort 
and, tberefotr, r.aii m-yer lx* the basis of a pant. 

For politinal mat tin s, a pant, or an undcrsfamlitig is certainly 
nrenssary. lint, in my opinion, the; mstoraiitni «if frinmlly rn<;Hngis 
a am<iiti*»n p-<;cfili>ut te» any i;fFi;ntual pant. Am both parties sin- 
nnndy willing to .annrpi the prt»poiitiou that no disputt;s, mligioua 
or otUnrwisf, bf.twnini the nommunitins should twtn’ bn decided by 
an appnal to rtirm;, i.n., violence? I' am convinced that the masses do 
not want to Ihtht, if the leaders do not. If, therefore, the leaders 
agree that inutnal rows slnmhl he as in all advanced eotintries, erased 
out of «njr jiublie life as heiiig h.irlcu'ons and irtsdigitnis, I have no 
«lotib! that the masses will fjniekly follow them. 

.So far as the political matters are e(MUTi'ne<l, as a noii-co« 
operator I am rpiite uninterested in them; hut, hir tin; future under* 
standimt, I hold that it is up to tlie Hindus as the majtsr party 
t»ot to bargain, hut leave the pen in the hands <if, say, Hakim 
Sahel) ,\jmal Khan and abide by his deeisioji, I would similarly 
cle.il with the .Sikhs, the (Ihristiaus and the i’arsis and he satisfied 
with the residue. It is, in my opinion, the only just, equitable, 
honourable and dignified sohuion. Hindtjs, if they watit unity 
amoitg difierent races, must have the cottrage to trust the minoritica. 
Any other adjustnrent tmist have a ntisty taste in the mouth. 
Surely the millions tlo jiot want to l>eeome legislators .and municipal 
councillors. And if we have mwlerstood the proper use of aatyag- 
raha, we shottld ktiow that it cun be and shoultl be used against 
an unjust administrator whether lie tie a Hirntu, Mussulman or of 
any other race or <ienomination, wliereas a just administrator or 
representative is always anti etjually good, wlietlier he be a Hindu 
or a Mussalman. Wc want to do away with the communal spirit. 
The majority must, therefore, make the licginning anti tlms inspire 
the minoritica with confidence in their bonajides. Adjustment is 
possible only when the more powerful take the initiative without 
waiting for response from the weaker. 

So far as employment in the Government departments is con- 
cerned, I think it will be fatal to good govcritmcnt, if wc introduM 
there the communal spirit. For administration to bt) cMcicnt, it 
must alwA-ini be in the hands of the fittest. Tlicrc should be cer- 
tainly no favouritism. But, if wc want five engineers, wc must not 
take one from each community, but wc must take the fittest five 
even if they were all Mussalmans or all Parsis. Tire lowest posts 
must, if need be, be filled by examination by art impartial koard 
consisting of men belonging to different communities. But, distri- 
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bution of posts should never be according to the proportion of the 
numbers of each community. The educationally backward com- 
munities will have aright to roc<'.iv(: favoured Ire.atment in the matter 
of education at the hands of the national government. This can 
be secured in an effective manner. But those who aspire to occupy 
responsible posts in the Government of the countiy can only do so 
if they pass the required test. 

Trust Begets Trust 

For me the only question for immediate solution before the 
country is the Hindu-Mussalman question. I agree with Mr. 
Jinnah that Hindu-Muslim unity means swaraj. I S(;o no way of 
achieving anything in this afflicted amntry witliout a lasting heart 
unity between Hindus and Mussulmans of India. I believt: in iht! 
immediate possibility of achieving it, bccituse it is so natural, so 
necessary for both, and because I believi^ in human natuna Mussul- 
mans may have much to answer for. I have come in clo.sest touch 
with even what may be considered a “bad lot”. I cannot recall 
a single occasion when I had to regret it. Tlic Mussulmans arc 
brave, they arc generous and trusting the moment their suspicion is 
disarmed. Hindus, living as they do in glass houses, hav<J no right 
to throw stones at their Mussulman neighbours. See what we have 
done, arc still doing, to the suppressed classes ! If ‘Kaflir’ is a term 
of opprobrium, how much more so is Chandal? In the history 
of the world religions, there is perhaps nothing like our treatmimt 
of the suppressed classes. The pity of it is that the treatment still 
continues. Wliat a fight in Vaikom for a most elementary human 
right!* God does not punish directly; His ways are inscrutable. 
Who knows that all our woes arc not due to that one black sin? 
The history of Islam, if it betrays aberrations from the moral height, 
has many a brilliant page. In its glorious days it was not intolerant. 
It commanded the admiration of the world. When th«5 West was 
sunk in darkness, a bright star rose in the Eastern firmami'.ni and gave 
light and comfort to a groaning world. Islam is not a false reli- 
gion. Let Hindus study it reverently and they will love it even as 
I do. If it has become gross and fanatical here, let us admit that 
we have had no small share in making it so. If Hindus sc.t their 
house in order, I have not a shadow of doubt that Islam will res- 
pond in a manner worthy of its liberal traditions. The key to the 
situation lies with the Hindus, We must shed timidity or cowardice. 
We must be brave enough to trust, all will be well. 

* Vidt Vol. XXIIl, pp, 272-3. 
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Tlu* rtMflrrs (tf Ttm^ hdia will pui'doii itw for drvoting practi- 
Ciilly tlir wlmlr of Ttum/i Indin to tlui rpirstion of Hindu-Mmlim 
unity. Ilr will irutlily do so if lot holds with mr. that thm; is no 
qurstiou «ir>rr important i»t»d inorr prrssing than this. In my opi- 
nion, it blocks all progrrst. f thcrrforr invito the rr.ador to peruse 
thr stairinriit mo.Hf can-fully and favour mr with views tjr informa- 
ti<in (not ttr.crssarily for jMiblinatiott) that ittay throw additional light 
on the question «tr corrrr.t any tTrors of fact or opinion, 

Totmg hdia, 211-5-11)24 


7.9. COMilUCS'S OMaAjYlZ^iTWJ^ 

A,s I have sahl in my statrmrnt to thr Prr.ssi on the question 
ofOouncil-rntiy, it is fiot r.omplrte whhout an examination, in the 
light of my views, of the workitig of thr Congress orgaui'/, at ton. The 
dUrertaua; Irlweeii thr Swarajists and myself is honest :md vital. 

I believe that the frank ntcognition of honest diffetenr.es will acce- 
lerate the amntry's progress, as a patehed-up compnmiise designed 
tt» hide differences would have retiudtal it. Eiich party is now free 
to give the fullest play to it.s views unhampered by any consideration 
save that of commt>n cause. 

It is, tliereforc, necestitiry to consider the wtiy the. Qtmgrcss or- 
ganization is to he worked. It is chuir to me. ihjit it cannot be 
jointly worked just as a gitvcrnnient cannot he jointly tind efncicntly 
carried on by two pstrties with opposite views. I ImUl the boycott 
of titles, etc., to he. an alwoluudy integral part <»f the Congress pro- 
gramme. The boycott has two ohjecis: first, to persuade those 
who hold titles etc., to give them up; secondly, t.» keep the Con- 
gress pure from the influence <»f the insiilutums boycotted.^ If the 
first had been immediately successful, we should have attained our 
goal at once. But the second is equally necessary, if we arc ever to 
reach our goal through the programme t>f non-vitilcnt non-co-opera- 
tion. For me the boycott is national so long as the National Con- 
gress enforces it in its own «>rganization. It cannot uttderminc the 
influence, the glam<mr and the prestige of Gwcriuneiu institutions, 
if it cannot be run witlumt the presence in it, as admitustrators, of 
title-holders, lawyers, schoolmasters and councilhirs who repre^t, 
as it were, the voluntary branch t»f the Government administration. 
The idea running behind the programme of non-co-operation was 


> Vidi “Statement to Aiiooiatod Pm* of India”, 22-5- 1924. 
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that if we could honestly, non-violently and successfully work the 
Congress organization without such influence, and, nay, even in 
spite of it, that fact by itself would be enough to give us swaraj. 
Our numerical superiority is so great that an effective boycott 
carried out by the national organization must make the Gongress an 
irresistible power. It follows, therefore, that the executive organi- 
zation of the Congress must not contain titled persons, Gov(!rnmt!nt 
schoolmasters, practising lawyers and members of legislative bodies 
and persons who use foreign cloth or cloth manufactured even in our 
mills, and those who deal in such cloth, Such persons can become 
Congressmen, but cannot and should not become members of exe- 
cutive organizations. They can become delegates and influt;nce 
the Gongress resolutions, but once the Gongress policy is fixed, those 
who do not believe in that policy, in my opinion, should stand out 
of the executive bodies. The All-India Congress GomniitUu: and 
all the local (rxeculive committees are such bodi<'S, and they should 
contain only those members who whole-heartedly believe in and arc 
prepared to carry out the policy. I am the autlior of the introduc- 
tion into the Gongress organization of the system of single trans- 
ferable votes. But experience has shown that, so far as the exe- 
cutive organizations arc concerned, it cannot work. Tlve idea that 
all opinions should be represented on these bodies must be aban- 
doned if the executive committees are to become bodies for the 
purpose of carrying out the Gongress policy for the time behig. 

One of the most important reasons why we have not been 
wholly successful is that the members of these executive bodies have 
not believed even in the Congress creed. I stand where I did when 
I wrote my impressions of the All-India Gongress Qommitlcc, which 
met at Delhi soon after the Bardoli resolutions were passed by the 
Working Gommittee.i I saw then as clearly as possible tliat many 
members, if not indeed the majority, did not believe in non-violence 
and truth as an integral part of the Congress creed. They would 
not allow that ‘peaceful’ meant ‘non-violent’ and that ‘legitimate’ 
meant ‘truthful’. I know that today there is more of the violent 
and the untruthful spirit in us than wc had in February 1922. I 
would, therefore, urge that those who do not believe in the five 
boycotts and non-violence and truthfulness should resign from the 
Gongress executive bodies, Tliis is why I have said in my state- 
ment on the Council-entry that the constructive programme should 

> For the Bardoli resolutions of Fcljruary 12, the A. I. C. C. resolution 
of February 25, and Gandhiji’s comments, vxdt Vol. XXII, pp. 376-81, 4^9 
& 500-4. 



15f» Titf, t;at,i.i',«rna» wokkh mauatma uanrui 

hr hy tliU* imi I'.n firs (!ir»m}»h tlirir rrK|« ciivr <>rfjiiiii?.at«ms. 

Tilt- tluiinn),t!i hrlirvns, ii'ihrrr air 411V, it) liir livr hoYi'ttus ;jJ)d noni 
vittlntir ,uul outli, ti.ur n<» organ i/,,v(iun odiri lli.iu thr Clttngrm. 
Tin- inoM iiann.il ihiiig, in mv t.|»iitiun, iliriiilnr, is jiu thr .Swutal 
jisls !o woik fhr rtiiistiunivr J )ogi.inij))r ihittugh itirir nwn oiga. 
ni/,.iii*ui%, So iai AH t t'Att sri*, thfii' itiriiioil )»j winking must be 
dirtiintf tmin ih.U of ihr ftovniiiris. l! lliry air tt» makn the 
Omnrihrmiy sut'.irssht!, ihrv mnst ttrvi.ir flu- wltolr of iJu-ir 
nirigv fo lli.if junjiosr, ani!, (!trir(inr, llirv i an hrlp (hr r.niistmc- 
livr pioi»t tiiiiuc tiv Will king i( inainlv ilimugli ihr tlmuirilH and 
(hr .V..riHh!v. 

I till oi)r rail l»r 1)0 puty to a lug of war in whirl) Varlt party 
liirH lo rapiuir ihr CoitgirHi « xi i;uiivr. Tha( wai may hr fought 
mil if at all !ir*;ii,aiy willumi hi ai and hiiniin-iH al (hr fui'throining 
srsHioii in rnnhiT. Tltr Ctuigirsi is ilir di lialiiig and li'ginlattvc 
hoilv. ‘t*hr jinmaiirul oiganizaiioiiH atr puirly rwiaiiivr hotlirs to 
givi rlfri'l (o ihr icHohuiotiH of (hr ('.oiign vi. I am in a tlrsprnitc 
hiiuv. I hili)vr impliritly in llir lull ami uiiihhtli«l imu-violrnt 
1)0!) lo-optuaiiou pingiammr an pa.v dhv ihi' I longir .h ami tiootlirr. 
1 ft ran gri irallv uon^violritt and nuiliful woiki) i who s hart* my 
lirlirf ill ihr hoyr.ollH, in ihr po|i in v o! l.haildai , in llimUt-MusUm 
utiiiiy and in ii iiiov.i,! of uiiioin li.ihiUiv, 1 would ag.itii llrl swaraj 
coming III us much tpuckrr lhan iiiohi ol uh ihink possihlr. But if 
wr wrangle «»ii in (hr AH-lndia CongirsH (loiiimtfirr, wr can only 
dist'inlil and oh.iiurl onr anoihrt. i.ai.h paiiy honiHtiahly and 
withinit jralouty ami ill will woiking srparalrty (hrcauHi* they can- 
not lUioihri wiir) can hrlp one anoihrr. 

f irusi that all (hr iiiriitliriH of tin- Ali-india (kmgreas Com- 
miilrr will atirml ihr foithcouiing mrriing. If wr ran tiisetm the 
plan of action in a calm riiamicr wlihoui imputing motives and 
make ihr composition of ihr AH-tmlia (longtrSH Committee 
hftmogeiirous, we can do a itrim iuloui anmunt of work during 
the forcheuming six mmiiiis. I would respect fully invite each 
member to consider for Idmself tir herstdt where lie or she is in 
respect of die programme, ff tlu-y do mu iielieve In the pro- 
gramme its it IS ;un! in iis capacity unaided to secure swaraj, 
iitid if they really voice the feelings of their elecitns, I would not 
hesitate to advise the Coinmiuce even to take the risk of revising 
Jtnd radically aitcriitg tin: progr:smmc in anticipation of endorse- 
ment next year. No d*juljt for such a drastic, cliangc there 
must be a cleisrly made-out c.isc, dtcre must be real public 
opinion Imhind it. Granted these two cortdititms, I have no 
doubt tiuu, in spite of anything to the contrary in the constitution, 
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it is the duty of the AU-India Congress Committee to reverse the 
Congress policy at the risk of incurring condemnation and show 
useful and substantial work at the end of the year. Stagnation must 
be avoided at all cost. 

After I had finished the foregoing, it was pointed out to me 
that it was possible that my views might tend to make Swarajists 
appear weaker than or inferior to the No-changers in the estimation 
of the mttssses. Nothing can be further from my thought than any 
such idea. There is no question of quality. It is purely a ques- 
tion of temperamental differences. I have wiitten simply with an 
eye to effective working of the Congress executives. That working 
is possible only if the executives are run only by one party. If the 
Swarajists’ view is more popular, the executive bodies should be 
solely in their hands. The Congress must always represent the 
popular view whatever it may be, whether good or bad. And it 
is the duty of those who hold contrary views, not necessarily weak 
or inferior, to stand out and work on the popular mind from 
outside. Tlvc No-changers will be belying their trust if they 
regard Ih'o-changers as in any way inferior to them by reason of 
their holding different views. 

It has been further poin ted out to me that, in arguing for ex- 
clusive control of the executives, I am departing from the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the Delhi resolution reaffirmed at Cocanada. I 
have i-cad both the resolutions carefully. In my opinion, the Delhi 
resolution and, more specially the Cocanada resolution, does not 
contemplate joint control of the executives. The Cocanada reso- 
lution is not a mere reaffirmation, but it emphasizes the principle 
of non-violent non-co-operation. But even if my reading of the 
resolutions is incorrect, my argument remains unimpaired. Mine 
is only an opinion to be accepted or rejected by the members of the 
A.I.C.C. And it is actuated by the sole consideration of expeditious 
working. I feel that both the parties can effectively help each other 
only if they work separately. 

Toung India, 29-5-1924; 



m. LETmi TO MAmmum patel 


(Afirr May 39, 1924\^ 

W.M«ri U ui»;r nf ymi in tunuR yrMnilay ;hu! g«Jtir uway?* 
And in»w ymi smd jur a inrs'i.igr! A p.uirnt h;w Hu; right to 
nh.ingr Inr mind .w u{u-u .ii sin* {dr.rHrs; sht* fiinimt Ir Ixtuiid 
hy .rny Sn ymt .nr lirr noi (<> r.t>mr. And you arc 

.iUn I'm' |t» rnmr it' ynn trcl likr ir. I unly w.inf ytnt to gt:t well 
»«*mrh'»w «*r otUrr. 

DUukii Jtm 

Bapu 

Chi. MAN'inaiiN I'AfRi. 

Kiiamaia Chowki 

AilMROAKAn 

|Kioin Guj.uaii] 

Patm-Maaikihn Pat 0 lm, {>, 2 (> 


Bl, IE r TER TO ABRAS TTAH^l 


Aihkam, 

Eridny {May 30, 

MV «RA* OMJ YOUKtr MAM, 

It tt wonderful thing you arr doing. I reerive lettrr» (Vom 
you. Wlicnevcr anyone from your family meet* mr, my eye* are 
filled with tear* of joy. Whatever expectation* I have of you you 
fulfil. When I have no expectation, you do Hoinething which, you 
t^iink, would plea*c me. I only made a joke ; hut you presiented me 
with « ireautiful Gujarati letter. Ifow can I dc«i«t fVom xharlng it 
with the reader* uiJ^aeyhM? Get wimebody to read to 

you. 


t The letter leeim to have been written from Salmrawti Adiram which 
Oandhijl reached on May 29, 1924. 

I't'he addrawee had come and gone away whhiHtt leeing Candbyi ai 
he wai arlcep at the time. 

* The article on the addreaiee wai puhlidted in Mmdiem, under the tub- 
heading *0!d Young Man* in "My Notee", l-e-im. 'fbe Friday preceding that 
date M on May SO. 
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The invitations for Amina’s* marriage have been despatched 
by many hands. I first put your name on the list and then struck 
it ofif. If the invitation were sent to you, it would only mean that 
some money was expected from you. I did send invitations to a 
few Gujarati [Hindus] just to show how the daughter of a Mussal- 
man was also my own. But I do not expect even their presence at 
the marriage ceremony. Certainly, no money can be accepted 
from them. I have incurred some expenditure because I have to 
give with my own hand Amina, the daughter of a Mussulman, in 
marriage and because Imam Saheb would also wish it. I would not 
incur any expenditure if a Hindu girl was to be given in marriage 
by me. I sent you the invitation for you to see. 

Mrs. Abbas, Rehana and others see me quite often. 

If you find it difficult to read my handwriting or to write 
Gujarati, you may write, and ask me also to write, in English. 

I wouldn’t destroy the very roots of a tree which bears sweet 
fruit. 

Tour brother, 

Mohandas Gandhi 

[PS.] 

I shall tell Imam Saheb about your letter. As for sending 
money, please don’t. 

From a photostat of the Gryarati original: S.N. 9546 


82. mTBRVmW TO ^^SWATANTRTA^^^ 

[Sabarmati, 
May 30, 1924\ 

0,, Mahatmaji, did you agree with Dr. Mahmud’s statement which you 
have published in the Tomg India article to the effect that not a single case 
has been proved wherein Hindus have been forcibly converted by Moplahs, as 
can be conclusively seen from Hindu evidence itself? 

A. I wish you had read my article rather carefully. I have 
simply given Dr. Mahmud’s view and not my own. 

^ Daughter of Imam Saheb Bawazeer, who was married on May 31, 1924 

^ The special correspondent of Swatantrya, a Hindi daily of Nagpur, had 
an interview with Gandhiji at Sabarmati Ashram on May 30 and June 3 to 
ascertain his views on the Hindu-Muslim question and the general political 
situation. The composite report has been split up and presented here in 
chronological sequence. 



•riiK (U>i,i.Kr.ria> wouks ok MA.iiA'rM/i oandiii 


IftO 


y. nt.il it why I am atkiiin ymif Kiniunii. Whrii you have thought U 
til to jiiitilith l}r. M.iluuiiil’* virw, why tlul you iml {nthtith thu view* of Dr. 
MiiiiHjt” .ui4 Dritiihar ut' thr Spiv.uiI* «»t' tuiUa St«irty nl the (inmr time? 

A. I tluii't kiunv whilt Hi'. Miutitjr ti.is wiittfu alwMtl Mala- 
h.it", Ih. M.thimtd pn-.Mmally .tssittetl me tltat hit view has hern 
supported hy Hindus in Malahar. Umy it it that ymt ftmnd only 
this rrmat kalile nmissittu in my arlieif!* My nunmrnt.t that every 
>il«»haiitmedau i . hy n.iUirr a .md that Mum'timrs Mauliina 

li.iti Sahrh tttay hiM ume a dreailittl tVinitl arr htnmd in arate a 
.srtitalinn amomt tite iwnjdt’, 1 tte same ii the east* witii the Arya 
Samaj. I U.ive read the Sulyitith PutLnh thiine Imt was sorely 
ditappoiuted. 

y, I am atViUtl I linvr lu talk tu y«m. MBhalmaji, uii «>ther tupki ai 
writ. Hut I shall do that »«imr other lime.' 

A. {Certainly, I want ynii i«t speak tml [d.dniy whatever la 
lrnuhUni< yniv hr.irt without reseivalimi. I must sviite what I 
eonsitler rii'hi. Vou air anxiously waiiinm liu' the f?ranl of pro- 
vimnal autonomy, lint f want mnir th.in that. The (iovernment 
will ttive tip its attilmle ttf iuiUn'rirm e tnwaiilt me and hccomc 
terriUed if I were to umlertake an alhlmlia ttmr for six months in 
coniieetion witli this Hindu* Vlusliiu iptetliou. 

Thv tlinda, I’i-ti-I'hid 


m. mrnm to minnEV imui 

{May :il, 

£ have your letter. I hope your sister is nt>w all rt|{ht. I re* 
vised the translation "lltahmachuryti"^ in thr train itself.^ ihere 
was not a si«|?lc mistake. However, I have matle ehanges in some 
places. £ have decided to print it. The article ab«»ut Visnagar 
Is still there, t intend revising that also. Did £ have any difficulty 
in waking up?* Here I am enjoying pretty good <iuict. I observe 
silence till 1 p.in. and so can tUsposc cjf a gttod deal of work. 


> VUt “Interview to SwiUmttya”, 3*6-1924. 

3 The postmark carries this date. 

*Por the test of the article, oid* pp. 116*9. 

a It •eemi the addressee went to the railway station to see wmanai 
when the latter travelled from Bombay to Aitmedabad on d»e night « May »»• 
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have yet to write for J^avajivan, 1 have not even touched it. 

I begin my silence between six and seven in the morning. 

Narahari came here yesterday. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


[PS.] 

Saturday 

1 got your second letter just now. Bachu may be saved if she 
is bathed in water with potassium permanganate. Smallpox is 
curable no doubt. But about your thoughts after you left. . . 

Bhaishri Maiiadev Desai 
G/o Station Master, Bulsar 

From a photostat of the Giyarati original: S.N. 8844 


84. INTERVIEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS OF INDIA 

Ahmedabad, 
May 31, 1924 

Qjacstioned if, in view of his article in the Yomg India on the Congress 
organization, 2 a split in the Congress was not a certainty, Mr. Gandhi 
replied: 

It all depends on wh at you mean by split. If you mean parties, 
yes. Both parties came into being at the Gaya Congress. The 
House of Commons contains many parties, but you do not call their 
existence a split in the English nation. Congreijs will now contain 
two parties, hut will have no split, I hope. Just as the popular 
party in the House of Commons is always in power, so should the 
most popular Congress party be in power in the national organiza- 
tion, Just as Liberals do not and dare not regard Conservatives or 
Labourites as their inferiors, so may the No-changers and vice versa. 
My suggestion attempts at least to avoid a split and provides the 
most favourable atmosphere for efficiency, even if it does not ensure 
it. I do not believe in coalition government at any time, but 
certainly not when there are vital differences of opinion or, if you 
will, diffijrent mentalities, making for different and diametrically 
opposite courses of action. 


1 The sentence abruptly ends here. 

2 Vide “Congress Organization”, 29-5-1924. 

XXIV-11 



TIIK <!{«.f.r.r.TK» WO«K!» OW MAHATMA OAHUlfl 


W2 

Aikn! witiil h« thoHHh* wouUl hi* itfi rfffct uinm the Oovemmcnt ud 
wlifthcf i! !ik**ty ««» itratroy nil *'Urtnt c« nf ritprrtnt ativsmre in Refomtt, 
Mr. <«An<l}ti ii4i«ii 

I 4u ii«tf ihink it will. I know it has !n*r«i sngg«’St«Hl that the 
thmitiint'iJi wouhl liavr tirjithhul it' I h.«l m;«h; cttinmnit cause 
with ihr i*HM:h.utgrrs. t ,t lot. illy n|*|»nsitc view. Those who 
ate rrsjumiihlr Ihr the cotuUui of thr t»oveinin«’{ti of India are not 
f«M»U, They .itr ctrvfr .mtl wide aw.tke. Tlu-y know that all real 
pressure ih.il it rxcrlrtl upon ihein is lioni No-ehatignr.s, because 
they tlrratl civil tlisohrdieuee. The oig.ini/..ttion for civil dis- 
oltriUriiite is pothhle only by those who de.v«>te their whole time 
and attention to it. Tite (Joveinment will tteti.uidy e.huekle if the 
No-eh.ingeis .ind i*ro.eh.ing»’rs ohstruei one .mother. I .shall be no 
party to any such thing .uul { do inn think the lw<» parties vwU 
|lie'] either. They both svint sw.naj and th.tt at the e.irliest pnsd* 
ble moment. K.ieh will, therefore, in its i>wn w.iy work fttr it, Hie 
NoiKO-ojieratins g.ive T.itnT.ds, whether they admit the fact or not, 
prestige with the (Jovemme.m. The piessure in the eouniry, outside 
the Qouneils, of a fin w.nd p.n ty must always htdp reformers, I 
imtke Inrhl l«t s.iy that, if the t;t»mjdete-hoyt;otier.s tiled out, the 
Clouncitwatl.ilis will itave a h.ul time in the CJouneil, always assum- 
ing that vhdence will never be popular in the country. All auto- 
cratic governments must tlre.td the rise tif popular ptiwe.r, e.s|>ccially 
when it is disciplined and pe.meful. 'rite present Cfttvcrnment 
dre-atU ilte incoming {{indu>.Mus!itn unity, ami if the khaddar 
programme ever liecomes successful, .ts it must, it will confound 
them the m<»st. It will convert the Ihtvemmeni tti the popular 
view ami bring aljtntt the most peaceful icvolutitm the world has 
ever Seen. 

m Hindu, 2 - 6-1924 



85. HINDUS AND MUSLIMS OF VISNAGAR 

I have received a whole heap of letters on this subject. The 
fact that the correspondents themselves do not e 3 q)cct these letters 
to be published proves their generosity, and also their approval of 
the policy I have adopted in running Navajivem. I would certainly 
not publish letters attacking anyone. I would also not publish 
anything which would create bitterness between the two communi- 
ties. I could not set down even a single word in hatred. If I 
wrote about the communal disharmony in Visnagar, it was only to 
try and pacify the two communities and to point out to them what 
their dharma towards each other should be. 

If we look at the matter from this point of view, it is not at all 
necessary to publish any of the letters which I have received. I 
had one from Shri Mahasukhbhai many days ago and did not 
publish it, as I did not like to do so. However, I had agreed to 
publish it if there was the slightest feeling that I had been unjust 
intentionally or otherwise. Meanwhile, I find from other letters 
and from replies to Slui Mahasukhbhai’s letter which I have receiv- 
ed that the letter in question has been published in other news- 
papers. This being so, it is not necessary to publish it here even 
in order to be fair to him. 

To do justice to the correspondent who had informed me, I 
should mention that it was I who used the word “beast” instead of 
“cows and bulls”. The correspondent himself had used these 
words. Thinking that there miglit be some exaggeration, I used the 
more general term instead of a more specific word. The latter 
was not necessary for my argument. 

From other letters which I have received, I find that Shri 
Mahasukhbhai is on good terms with the Muslims. Let us all hope 
that utilizing that friendly relation, he will bring about harmony 
between the two communities and end the discord in Visnagar. I 
have, before me, letters by “white-capped gentry” in which they 
defend themselves. I also have letters accusing them. The “white- 
capped gentry” or others who have done nothing wrong have no 
need to defend themselves. One's actions are one’s defence. Any- 
one whose actions are blameless puts up with accusations, as he has 
faith in the truth that the light shed by good actions cannot be 
hidden for long by the cloud of accusations. Hence the “white* 
capped gentry” should have no fear if they have indeed done noth- 



Uvl TUR COM.RtItl'.O VV*>KKH CJR MAK/VTMA. MANUtU 

inj? muvitiihy; if, ixiwrvrr, tUt y h.iVf Hiunn wi‘unf» thing, they 
^ImiihS fr.utUy iuliutt thr f.n t ami, hy way of atotwnunil, rdVain 
U-otn a. liiii*. in ;.n» 1 j in.umn' in fntnir. I have never helievetl that 
all wlnt wear while i aj*s an- e,oiiil men. Moreover, people have not 
vet iome to love khatli well enoneh. When the use ttf khatli l)C- 
voinei univri s.il autl people usine, inilhnnnle lioth are a rare night, 
ljuth the niiUionaiie ami the thief will he in white taps. Eating, 
ihinkinn ami weai itn; i lollies aie tonimon to holh the saint ami the 
sinner, ’ll i. ile.irahie, therelore, that those who wear white eapg 
and sol ieiy in general stop heUeving tli.it the iortner have a inono» 
poly of viiiue. 

A translation ol my ai th le in I'miif, hiilin* ahont Ilmtlus and 
Muslims lots ahe.nly hern pnhliihetl in I reipiest every 

Himtn ami Mn.Um who ilesiies harmony to read it (ureiHUy. 
Among the lettn . teletred to aliove, theie is one from a Miwlitn 
IVientl. It is po.,ihle that he too wrote it with the iiitetition of get- 
ting it puhlislird in .tU p.tpei’s. \SMtether it is pnhii.hetl oi not, I 
t onless that t Imd no evident e of ohieriivily in it. I do not believe 
that the letters I lotve teieived li'oin llmdits toiilitni pejlect truth, 
‘l*l*is Muslim hiolher, however, ilaims to he ohjeetive ami says that 
hr htt-s inveiligated the matter and presented only what hr thought 
W.W lUc inilh. ihu rilUer he is very tredulous or the Muslims of 
Visnagar have hern able to hide ilu: truth eompleiely from him. 
So long as it remains our nature In try to pass oursetve.i off at 
inmireni even when we are guilty, the evil in us will never leave. 
The attempt to tomral our guiU suggests a ile.sire to cling to our 
evil. There ran he no true undeislamling itr sueh eireumstaneCT. 
Anyone, whether Iliiulu or MuiUm, who tries to sldeUl his guilt, 
brings shame upon hU religion. A leligions person very frankly 
admits hU fault ami this is what ple.tses tJod, by wluilever name you 
know llitn. It should he our general w.iy to make imteh ol our own 
foulls iiitd iiverlcKik ihusHu «if nthriM. lliU h n«4iiUiy. But liieie 
days wc Itchavc in the opposite way. We magnify to the si?.e of m 
elephant another’s fault which Is as tiny as a speek ol dust, while 
our own fault, as big as ntt elephant, seems so liny that wc need 

a magnifying glass to sec it. , 

I do not wish to say anything here just now to the limdus and 
MusUms of Visnagar, but they must know that I have not for a 
moment 8top|)ed thinking about the disputes between them. At 
present, I am not in a position to nmlertake “ , , 'J®”; 

however, certainly try to send over someone else. Mauhina Mahomco 


» m v«i. xxiii, jn»- W&-33. 
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AH has told me that the Hindus and Muslims of Baroda State know 
him well and that he is confident he can settle the dispute by himself. 
If, therefore, I find it necessary, I shall most certainly request him 
to go. But I hope that the Hindus and Muslims of Visnagar will 
make a sincere attempt and settle their disputes, that by making 
it unnecessary for any outsider to go there, they will set an example 
to other places where there are similar disputes. Such perfect con- 
ditions should prevail in the country — and they will prevail — that a 
weak Hindu will be protected by Muslims and a weak Muslim by 
Hindus. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 1-6-1924 


86. MT MOTES 
Young Old Man 

The reader will be glad to know that Abbas Saheb is_ not the 
person to remain unmoved by my pleasant digs at him. All 
Gujaratis know that he knows Gujarati. He has now started writ- 
ing letters to me in Gujarati. I give below a specimen of his writ- 
ing.‘ 

I have put his Gujarati before readers without any corrections. 
The reader knows that I myself commit many mistakes. “Summit- 
dweller” points out that I commit them still. I feel ashamed 
when I see some of them. However, as I myself commit plenty 
of mistakes, Abbas Saheb’s Gujarati, full of mistakes as it is, 
is very much dearer to me than his faultless English. Just ^ I do 
not intend to give up writing in Gujarati because of my mistakes, 
similarly, Abbas Saheb may, if he wishes, learn to avoid the mis- 
takes which he makes, but should continue to write in Gujarati and 
so awaken in other Gujaratis pride in their own language. The 
word pustak^ used by him sounds very sweet to me. However, even 
if he docs not read other Gujarati books, we hope that henceforth 
he will certainly read Mavajivan. I intend to publish in Mavajivm 
in a few days the list of my mistakes prepared by that “Summit- 
dweller”, mistakes which make me feel ashamed of myself, and tlien 
Abbas Saheb will have no reason to feel ashamed of his mistakes. 
He will, moreover, read Mavajivan, correcting my mistakes as he 

i The passage is not translated here. 

^ Book 



Kid THR works or mauatm^ oAN»m 

rearl.1 on, Joni ho will l«*itrn n* writ** rHativrly <‘tjri rrt (Injarati, Tlie 
prnofH w!») ottfod on Ahft.ii ftlnnilcl jirrsuiid** him to let them 

reatl out .Viinuirim to him. 

Hr h.H .dm mrnthmrd .uiothrr thim? widt h ilttniltl hr a source 
of inspir.tiiott to (Jiijitraiis ,mti ii« all rndians, "llrar Sir, ytm have 
spread my lame thrttimdttmt fudia as an ‘»>hl man*. I hmk upon 
myself as a 'yotiuM; man’.” This t»!d man will mit t'oijerdr that he 
is old even it hr is K'ivrn a mirrttr tti lottk initt, ft>r hr is yttunf? at 
heart. Those who art ompany hitn itt his wafiderini;,s have told 
me that, tht*m?h they i;et tiretl, »ihl Ahhas Saheh dties mtt! A 
person wloi ran work haiilrr than a y<nmi' man is yom»H indeed, 
thotiKh he may hr advam etl in years. If a yonmt man who does 
not have a sinyle wrey hair nor one Ititi.r tmuli keejis idle and does 
not serve (he rotmiry, he is t rrlainly an oh! tii.tn, We shtmld hope 
that fiulia will have m.ttty yotm t ‘dd men li' e Ahhas .Saheh, 

'■'1*10 »t Is No Ks’-nn stASM” 

thnler this he.nlimt. Shri Xtohanlal I'amly.i has written the 
followiim letter* to ashiiit his error*: 

Ann.'i’s heart will tertainly he ^h^ddn^ed tut reatlim; this 
letter, and we should alsti hope that people will start using the 
nntinn.al languaue, as f.vr as psmihle, when < tnutm iiitg ifie alFairs 
of the nation. T.ei me pcuut out an easy method for the student 
of Hindi, ff poisihle, he slonild go through a simple book on 
griunmar. t think n “Hindi-riujarati Tearfier'* is now available. 
If this is so, a copy should lie Imught. He should also read 
MntAi J/at>aJit/aa. If atiyone secs in this ret oinmrndu lion of mine 
tire partiality tif an ctliKir, let him read some *»ther Hindi 
paper, Tltirdly, he ihcmld rcatl an annotated edition of Tulii 
JSemjmm. Anyone would be a gainer by reading the Hama- 
jma even for the hundredth time. 'Hie eoinmentary is mostly 
In simple Hindi. 'Otcre will be tto difficulty whatsoever if one 
reads nothing besides this. Qnc need not worry if one makes 
miatakei while speaking Hindi. Making them, one learns to 
correct them. 'The advice not to worry almut mistakes is not inten- 
ded for the idle but for workers like me, who arc diligent in learn- 
ing the language. In speaking Hindi, one should use very few 
Sanskrit words; one should, instead, use a mixture of simple Hindi 
words and simple Urdu ones so that the language would be under- 

* The letter Is not translated here. 

> In sending Karihiur Sharma, who vm known as Anna, an invitation in 

En^ 
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stood by both Hindus and Muslims. I describe the language result- 
ing from such impartial mixing of words as Hindustani. 

Shri Mohanlal Pandya, while atoning for his error, has taken 
upon himself to atone for other things too. Sometimes, my 
articles may be found to contain expressions of despair. These, 
however, are intended to create hope for better things. A 
labourer or worker (“a servant of India” is too big an expression; 
while commenting on Shri Mohanlal’s letter, the pen automatic- 
ally writes the words “labourer” and “worker”) should not worry 
about others. We need not be judges of the whole world. We 
should not even think of otliers around us doing nothing. To 
become enthusiastic means to be filled with steam. Just as, by 
filling an engine with steam and then letting it oflF or stopping 
it as one may desire, we can control the speed of a train, similarly, 
if we can preserve this steam generated in this bodily machine 
of ours and then use it when occasion requires, we can speed 
fast with the burden that may have fallen to our share. If we 
but go on working to the best of our own capacity, without shirking 
or delaying the smallest task, we would follow the example of 
Janaka‘, who said about Mithila^ that he cared little whether it 
was consumed by fire or remained safe. If every worker of Gujarat 
goes on with the tasks in his chosen field, with his eyes closed, 
swaraj will be at our doorstep. No Mama, Anna, Kaka or any 
such other “relations”, old or young, will then be able to criticize 
him. Likewise, Shri Laxmidas^ will have nothing to say against 
the man or woman who spends all his or her spare time in working 
on the spinning-wheel and producing uniform — neither too thick 
nor too thin — ^well-twisted yarn; he will actually bow to him or 
her. Yarn is the life-thread of the country. “God holds me with 
a slender thread and I turn in whichever direction He pulls me.” 
Mira^ knew this thread because she was filled with love. If she had 
not been a skilled spinner, how could she have given the beauti- 
ful simile of a thread to the bond of love uniting her with Lord 
Krishna! The Goddess, Mother India, wishes to tie us with that 
same thread and free us from slavery. 

Mill-made Khadi 

A large number of men and children came to see me on 
Thursday. As usual, I jokingly asked those whom I saw dressed 

* Philosopher king of Vidcha 

* Capital of Videha 

^ Laxmidas Asar, a follower of Gandhiji 

^ Mirabai, medieval saint-poetess of Rajasthan 
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in niill-m.ulr < loth, why tliry liitl not wrar Mtutli. Thr n*j)ly was, 
"Aren't wr ihru'int in kli.ifti:*" I l‘r!t ah.nhrU. I hinkrti mor« 
t hnrly. My iloulit iin i r.isrtl. I thru irlf ilir ^ariurnt with tny 
haiiihi anti .aitl that Hir t Unh w.i. not khadi. Titeir rr[ily was, 
that it iTifainly wat khailt, iniU-itiailr khatU. I Itrtanir HrriouSi 
I rrali/rt! li e tlillit ultirt whit h still slaml in the w.iy ni {inimUtriz- 
in^ klunli. I l*«hl tlir-.f Irientls that hy khaili was ttirant hand- 
spun ami hanthwiivrn thuh, ami that ihrtr tnuhl he nn such 
thim; as mill niatlr kh.nli, Thrsf erntlrnirn ttinlrsHetl their igno« 
ram r amt viiweil that fl I’tn rlhrtti they wtmttl rsthtsisriy use khadt, 
i.r., thuh woven hy hand fitun hand simn yarn. 

On the same tl.iy, .‘Utte I'nnjahi hirnds tame Iti see nte. I 
saw that they h.id a hiie.lh <»! jean thuh with them. ! asked 
them what it w.ti. ‘Thev h.itided over the t loth tn me. ! ..aw on it 
the wnnls "Sw.ule.lii Chuh M.nk" slani|ted in .ky l>hle. On hirthcr 
intjuirv, I w.i. fold ih.ii hirer tinantilies i>f snth m.Uerial were he* 
iim v>hl as kl .idi. Ihiw are we to de.t! with sm h h,nidu!ent prac* 
liies,^ ‘I'hii i't .1 tlifh' tdt pruhlem and t .nnml he ilia n. rd just HOW. 
Here if ni.ty mtlv !'e , ten, e, led that Iraliri . esiihtiinm^ wtial is meant 
hy kliadi .Imnhl hr himndti ttni ami tli«tiihuted everywhere. 
VnUmtrers sinndd very pntilely put tlds leallrl inln tt>e hatuls of all 
|Ktrinns whn are nut « hnl in kh.uli. Hest riptiim ol khatli slutuld be 
written nut tm hnee wimden httartls aiul Inir lr,nters, mu hired men, 
shmild paratle the streets weariiitc these. When t »m in a pniitiOD 
to undertake ttntrs, t shid! lie rratjy tn enlist my name itmnng such 
workers. While I remain in Ahmedahml, I am reatly to move 
every tlay f<ir one hour in the rity market earryinK such hoards. 
It will he two mouths before I ran tlo this. Meanwhile, tl»e prac- 
tice can he started riithi miw. I Kive Itere .a tlrafl of the IcKcnd. 
Anyone with mtire cstperieuee in propamaiuhi work is welcome to 
make improvements ht it. 

BaoTifaits and .Sirraai, llrwAna! 

By khndi is meant cloth woven hy hand from hand-spun 
yarn. Some merchants pass olT as mill-khadi or swadcshl 
khadi cloth made from mill-spun yarn. Such cloth does 
not serve our purpose. n»osc who really wisli to see that 
the poor do not starve should wear nothing hut genuine 
khadi. 

Such or similar posters can also lie stuck on walls. What 
the Municipality here can do in this matter, it is for Vallabhbhid 
to decide. 
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Satyagraha in Kenya 

A correspondent from Mombasa writes as follows:* 

This last statement cannot be correct. If everyone is im- 
prisoned, the authorities arc bound to feed them. However, 
persons in police custody are free to get food from outside. The 
statement above can only mean that the satyagrahis in Kenya 
have been getting food from outside under this rule. 

When wc read about these persons who have been imprisoned, 
we realize how far we have progressed. Ten years ago, we used 
to get excited when wc received news of our countrymen having 
been imprisoned in this manner; today we do not think about 
these prisoners as we have become accustomed to jail hardships. 
Wc have realized that there can be no happiness without volun- 
tary .suffering. So far as the satyagrahis of Kenya are concerned, 
I regard their imprisonment as a training in suffering. There is 
little possibility of their hardships ending merely through their 
imprisonment. They will have to undergo more suffering than 
this, or wait till India has won swaraj. There is no need to despair 
so long as they have spirit enough to offer satyagraha. Should it 
take long for them to reach the goal, they should conclude that 
their satyagraha is half-hearted. If they arc strong enough, 
there arc many other laws, besides that imposing the poll-tax, 
which they can decide to break in a peaceful manner. Is there 
any man-made law which a person is bound to obey when he 
is denied the right to own land, to live with self-respect and to 
vote ? Where the aim of the government is to hold down the whole 
society or a section of it, is that society or that section bound to 
obey any law promulgated by it? When the purpose behind a 
law is to stop the progress of society, it becopies the latter’s duty 
to violate man-made law. Hence, no external power can restrain 
the Indians of Kenya. They can free themselves from their bonds 
any time they wish to do so. I assume that no Indian in Kenya 
who happens to read this article will take any hasty step. Not 
everyone gets the right to offer civil disobedience. He alone who 
has always obeyed the laws of lus own free will can deliberately 
violate a law when the occasion demands that. This weapon, 
when employed by one who docs not know how to use it, can harm 
that very person. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 1-6-1924 


1 The letter is not translated here. 
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Rrhuktitt? ntct i-'rntly, a fiftcmi luw tvnjitrkpd that tlirsc days I 
hav? lirrn tUnttit an initistirr tu KathiawariH: ! always tkscribe 
them as «ifi» ittvi'n fn too nnndi talking. Titis fdfiid hflkvea Uiat 
iny ari«<'lrs simyrst that ihrrR in nonr among tlirm who really 
works. He gtirs on to say ifiat «nhrrH, following me, form the 
same o(Hnion ahoni Kaihiawaris ami malimt them with similar 
epilhels. The result will hr, he says, that Kathiawaris thenssclves 
will eomc to helirvr that they are what they are tle.n;ribed to 
lie ami then even thme few among them who now work will stop 
working. 

My I'l'ilieistn was not direeteil .I'.iin-it .dl Kattiiawuris. Tt 
w.ts .limed only .it |>oUiit'ians. I dhl not me.in to stiggest, either, 
that alt of them are men of too m.my words. 

f myself was horn in a family of {tuUiii i.ms, hut I eertainly do 
not regard myself as given to talking too mm h. lienee, first tif all, 
I myself am exe.lutied from my eritii ism. Moreover, some of my 
co-workers are Kathiawaris and they go on working silently all the 
time. My description does not apply to them either. It was, thus, 
aimed only at those to whom it conUl he applied. 

It is true, nevertheless, that my criticism would be myust if 
the talkers hatl been so few as to be mere exceptions. It is really 
my complaint that, by and large, the poiitician.s are given to talldng 
too much and to intrigues, Hilcnt workers are the exception. I 
grew up in a family of politii iaas and I have had plenty of experi- 
ence of this class, T worshipped my father and my devotion to my 
parents equalled that of Shravanah If this is an exaggeration, at 
any rate I have no doubt in my mind that Shravuna was my ideal. 
But I never lost my better Judgment. Hence, I knew then, aiul 
know better now, that much of my father's time was taken up in 
mere intrigues. OUcussimia started early in the morning and went 
on till It was time to leave for the oTREe. Kveryone talked in whis- 
pers, The discussions centred on how to rise to a job of higher 
status and authority titan tiie present one and how to increase the 
indueno: of the Banias as against that of the party of Mgarfi and 
Brahmins: even amongst tiie Banias, my father's aim was to see our 

t A youth, in the Aempuna, who was devoted to his aged parents and 
carried them on his dioidders to varimu places pilgrimage 

2 A Hindu cemsmunity 
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INJUSTICE TO KATHUWAItlS 

■own family rise above others. This, then, is one side of the picture. 
I do not wish to suggest that service of others was never a motive. 
It was, however, always a subsidiary motive, helping others as well 
as one may while pursuing one’s own interests. My father was not 
the lowest of the low among politicians; he was, on the contrary, 
considered to be the very best among them. He was noted for his 
honesty. Bribes were accepted then too, but he was free from this 
evil. He was large-hearted and his generosity had no limits. Even 
such a good person had not remained unaffected by the poisonous 
atmosphere of politics. 

The kirowledge of these facts often prompts me to say that, 
by being on terms of purest friendship with Nagars and others, I am 
doing atonement for the favouritism practised by my family, that, 
brought up among politicians and diplomats, I am atoning for their 
sin of clever talking by having chosen not to follow their practice 
and accepted the philosophy of action. 

What was true of politicians forty or fifty years ago is true even 
today. Their sole occupation is scheming. My dislike of this was 
one of the reasons for my leaving the country. To go on working 
silently in an atmosphere of politics would mean stagnating for ever 
as a clerk. Every clerk, however, aspires to a position of authority, 
but such a position is the reward of successful scheming and not of 
work. And so on the very day a person enters the service of an 
Indian State his training in scheming begins. 

A new atmosphere is now growing among us. Thanks to our 
desire to give up clever talking and the methods of scheming, we 
now get some active Kathiawari workers even in the prevailing un- 
favourable atmosphere. The ordinary politiciam, however, arc 
still slaves of the atmosphere in which they live. 

My aim in writing about this was, and is today, to help the 
politicians in Kathiawar to understand the situation and change it 
immediately- 

Such criticism of Kathiawaris, that is, of that section of the 
politicians to which it applies — is a part of satyagrahi abuses. Hence, 
only one like me can offer it. Those who dislike Kathiawaris are not 
entitled to offer it. What does it matter, however, if any such persons 
follow my example and make this criticism? One who docs not 
scheme will remain unaffected and smile at the criticism. A person 
who schemes and is clever of tongue, why should he get angry when 
told the truth ? A friend does not observe as many shortcomings in 
us as an enemy docs. To be able to see the defects of a friend and 
yet love him with one’s whole heart is a particular virtue in satya- 
graha and one which is extremely difficult to acquire. We can, 
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therefore, say in a general way that wc cannot learn about our 
shortcomings through our friends to the same extent that wc can 
through our enemies. I would, tluu'eforc, reqticst Kaihiawaris to 
listen courteously and respectfully to the criticism mad(^ by enemies, 
to reflect upon it and accept whatever clement of truth it 
contains. 

I am sure no one wishes that I should stop criticizing lest others 
follow my example. Moreover, in criticizing Kathiawaris I ask all 
Gujaratis to give up talking and start working. If the former regard 
me as one of them, they would pay att<nitioti to my criticism, con- 
sider what substance there was in it ami act accordingly. I am 
certainly vain enougl\ to believe that Kathiawaris would listen to 
me, thougli they might not listen to others. However, I make 
no distinction between Gujarat and Kathiawar. The people in 
both regions arc Gujaratis. Kathiawar is “little” Gujarat. Add 
Kathiawar and Kutch to Gujarat and, you get Maha Gujarat. 
The latter is a small part of India. I hap[)cn to have better 
knowledge of the language of that part. Sluee it knows me 
better, I have a greater right to offer bitter pills to it than to 
others; if Maha Gujarat does not swallow them, to which other 
Province can I offer them, which Province can E call upon to test 
the efficacy of my medicine? 

In conclusion, I hope that the politicians in Kathiawar will 
hold their love of facile talking in complete check, give up scheming 
and start working silently and so prove my criticism to be unfound- 
ed. I am not interested in criticizing people; by doing so, I hope 
merely to get the utmost work out of Kathiawar. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jifavajioaa, 1-6-1924 



88, FORGIVE ME, PLEASE! 


On Thursday morning,* many brothers and sisters of Ahmedabad 
had gathered on the railway station in the hope that I would alight 
there and they could meet me, but they were disappointed. For 
this, I apologize to them. Vallabhbhai felt that the people would 
not restrain their eagerness despite my appeal and his own efforts, 
and, making me alight from the train which he got stopped midway*, 
took me quietly to the Ashram. 

It is only when all those who were thus disappointed take to spin- 
ning that I shall be convinced that they have forgiven me. Really 
speaking, they owe me an apology. Why did they go to the station 
at all ? It was their fault that tlxey went to the station disregarding 
my entreaty.* It was the country’s loss that it thereby received 
so much less of hand-spun yam. Therefore, if it was a fact that 
these disappointed brothers and sisters went to the station, not out 
of curiosity, but out of love, I would request them to make good 
the loss of yarn. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 1-6-1924 


89. VIDTAPITH AND ANANDSHANJCARBHAI 

A student of Gujarat Vidyapith, who loves the institution, wrote 
to me as follows 

The subject of this letter, its language and its thoughts, the 
overflowing patriotism in it and its boundless love for the Vidyapith 
appealed to me so much that I felt it would be good to put the 
whole of it before the reader, long as it is. However, I am on such 
terms with Anandshankarbhai that I felt that the extract from 
his speech which the correspondent had quoted did not do justice 
to him. I felt that, rather than publish the letter first and then 
get a reply from Anandshankarbhai, I would be doing greater justice 

‘ May 29 

* At Kankaria railway yard 

* Vide “My Request”, 25-5-1924, wherein Gandhyi had appealed to the 
people of Ahmedabad not to take the trouble to come to the station, but to 
give that time to spinning. 

^The letter is not translated here. 
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to the subject, the student and Anandshankarbhal by sending the 
letter to him first and getting his reply, and then publishing both 
together. My friendship and affection for him also led me to the 
same conclusion. The reader will also see from the result that 
I did well to get Anandshankarbhai’s letter and publish it along with 
the other one. Our reporters— especially when the speeches are 
in Gujarati — fail, though perhaps not intentionally, to take them 
down in full, and even when they take a full report, the editor 
cannot spare the necessary space for every speech. The result is 
that the reports are often mutilated and, sometimes, distort the 
speaker’s meaning. In such a state of affairs, it is often difficult to 
decide which report to trust and which not to trust. It is for this 
reason that Sir Pherozeshah Mchta‘ wrote out all his important 
speeches. Gokhale was keen on correcting the reports of his speech- 
es himself as far as possible. None of us whose services were at his 
disposal were allowed to correct his speeches in South Africa, all 
of which were reported verbatim in the papers. In spite of his 
delicate health, he took it upon himself to correct every report. I 
have myself had bitter experience of what is done to my speeches. 
The reporters are not to blame for this. The very conditions arc 
such that only a few reporters arc able to give correct reports. 

With these experiences in mind, I .sent the foregoing letter to 
Anandshankarbhal and requested him for a reply. His reply is 
as follows:* 

There is little that I have to add to this reply. I too would 
welcome another institution of the kind which Anandshankarbhai 
would like to sec established. But the time and circumstances are 
perhaps not ripe yet. I believe that the sentiments exprc.sscd by the 
student-correspondent are most admirable. My ideas about edu- 
cation go much further even than his. In my humble opinion, 
knowledge should never be used for acquiring wealth. Business 
should be the only rr»eans of doing so. The means of livelihood 
should be labour, i.e., weaving, carpentry, tailoring and such other 
occupations essential for..,maintaimng human life. I believe that 
one of the chief reasons for our moral fall is that doctors, lawyers, 
teachers and others acquire their knowledge mainly for getting money 
and, in fact, use it for that purpose. What I have set out is, of course, 
an ideal, which we cannot attain. I have no doubt, however, that 
the nearer we get to it, the better for us. The Vidyapith has not 

* Sir Pherozeshah Merwanji Mehta (1845-1915); member of the Bombay 
Corporation, 1872-1915; member of Bombay Legislature for 30 yean; mem- 
ber, Imperial Legislative Council; President of the Congress, 1890 

*Not translated here 
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set this ideal before Itself, but it has given primary importance to 
cultivating the spirit of patriotism. The idea of a "career” has 
no place in an institution which is inspired by the ideal that know- 
ledge should be used in the service of the country and that earning 
of wealth should come second. Only a person who has renounced 
the idea of a career for himself should seek admission to the Vidya- 
pith. Since this ideal has not yet taken hold of the minds of people 
cither in Gujarat or in the rest of the country, it is not surprising 
that Vidyapiths dedicated to this ideal should have only a few 
students in the first few years. In fact, it is a pleasant surprise that 
thousands of students are having their literary education under the 
inspiring guidmrce of the Vidyapith and, at the same time, arc 
acquiring the spirit of patriotic service. 

[Fror>,i Gujaratij 
J^aoaji-oan, 1-6-1924 


90, GURUKUL KANGRI 

I had sent a letter to the pupils of this Gurukul on their annual 
day. In answer to it I received a letter from them many days ago. 
I place before the readers a part of this letter to show what faith the 
Gurukul children have in the charkha: 

Although, we were conscious that this reply to your message is wholly 
inadequate, we nevertheless wish to place at your revered feet this offering 
of a little yarn spun by us. We have prepared this yam from round-the- 
clock non-stop plying of the charkha during the seven days of the National 
Week (April 7 to 13) in the hope that our humble offering will be accept- 
ed. This includes separately the yam spun by the younger children 
among us (those of class IV). Although this yam has not been secured 
from a non-stop plying of the charkha, we do think that these little children 
who love you deserve your love. Therefore this yam, spun with devotion 
during the National Week, deserves to be offered at your feet, 

[From Hindi] 

Hindi Navajivan, 1-6-1924 



91. A HINT TO organizers OF CONFERENCES 

People say that the days of big public meetings, processions and 
speeches arc past, that tlie time has come to work while keeping 
the mouth shut. But the organizers of conferences and public meet- 
ings are always anxious to make great shows of them. In their 
zeal, many times they forget the truth and practise deception on the 
innocent public while making preparations for conferences. A 
notice about some conference says: 

It is a matter of great pleasure that the conference is going to take 
place in a big way. Important leaders such as Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Ali Brothers, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Kitchlcw*, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad^, Devdas Gandhi, Shaukerlal Bunker^ Rajagopalachari*, Seth 
Jamnalal Bajuj-'', Maulana A. Jafur Khan, Shriinati Ciuiulhi, Bi Amma 
Saliiba, Tapiusvi Sunderlal, Makhanlal Chaturvedi*, Shrimati Subhadra 
Kumari, etc., arc expected to come. 

It is possible that the reception committee has sent invitations 
to these leaders. But till replies have been received from them 
saying that they will try to come, it is not true to say that they 
are expected to come. However commendable the intention may be, 
it is improper to mislead people. Once or twice people may be 
deceived, but very soon the workers lose their prestige as well as the 
trust of the people. Abraham Lincoln has rightly said: “You 
can fool all tlic people some of the time, and some of tlic people 
all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all the time.” 
[From Hindi] 

Hindi Navajivan, 1-6-1924 


* A Congress leader of the Puryab 

* 1889-1958; Congress leader and schohir of Koranic theology; President 
of the Indian National Congress, 1923, 1940-5; Education Minister, Government 
of India 

® Political worker and labour leader of Ahmedabad; printer and publisher 
of Tomg India 

• ^C. Rajagopalachari (b. 1879); lawyer, journalist, author and states- 

man; Governor-General of India, 1948-50 

s 1889-1942; businessman, social worker and philanthropist; treasurer of the 
Congress for a number of years and a clmc associate of Gandhyi 

* Well-known Hindi poet and patriot, editor of Karmwir 



92. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


Sabarmati, 
Jyeshtha Sud 1 {June S, 192T\* 

BHAISHRI OI^LANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have your letter. I have written to the leader of the Antyaja 
Mandal that you made no promise to give them Rs. 30,000. 

It is no doubt bad that the community^ is divided into two 
factions. If, however, your group behaves courteously with the other, 
it will stop the venom from spreading. It is of course true that 
peace and strife cannot go on together. If you choose one or the 
other and stick to it, then only can you get its fruit. The result 
of strife we see in the condition of Europe. True love is altogether 
absent there. The way of peace has so far never been practised by 
communities. 

Tours sincerely, 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From the Hindi original: G.W. 6047. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


93. LETTER TO PARASRAM MEHROTRA 

Jyeshtha Sud 1 [June 3, 1924\^ 

OHI. JPARASRAM, 

I have your postcard. Study the Ramayana very carefully. 
It won’t do to read it only once. I am sure the Ramayana will 
give you peace of mind. Are all the patients improving? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

Farasram Mbkrotra 
U. P, Khaddar Board 
Gawnpore 

From the Hindi original: C.W. 4960. Courtesy: Farasram Mehrotra 

‘ The reference in the letter to factions in the addressee’s community 
suggests that it was written in 1924, as were the letters to him dated May 13 
and 20. In 1924, jfyeshtha Sud 1 fell on June 3. 

*The Marwari community 
3 The postmark bears this date. 
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94. INTERVIEW TO ^WATANTRTA” 


[Sabarmati, 

June 3, 192^^ 

a. Since your release from Yeravda Jail, do you think that there is some 
change in your writing? 

A. Yes, there is. 

a- Because of your too much stress on non-violence as a religion, the 
Congress had to pass a resolution of self-defence as regards Congress volunteers, 

A. It was not right for the Congress to pass such a resolution. 
The same meaning was already included in my definition of non- 
violence. 

a. Do you not think, Mahatmaji, that Congress leaders at least found your 
definition rather vague? 

A. Yes, you are right. Every religionist should try to find out 
authorities on non-violence in his own religious books. I am 
preaching non-violence so that people may be induced to find 
out the real meaning of non-violence according to their religious 
texts. 

The correspondent then asked Mahatmaji to explain the limits of non- 
violence against a thief, dacoit or foreign invasion. He [Oandhiji] narrated 
the story of a great saint, Eknath Maharaj [who] having found his house at- 
tacked by thieves, prayed to God lest the robbers might go away without find- 
ing any booty. 

ft. This is possible for a mahatma, but not for ordinary people. What do you 
advise people to do under such circumstances? 

A. We must protect ourselves from thieves, etc. The difference 
you have shown is quite correct. 

ft. Don’t you think that Englishmen also fall under this category? 

A. No, the present-day Englishmen are not so. ITie East India 
Company may be regarded as such. But are you going to call 
robbers’ sons also as robbers? 

ft, If such sons arc also following thdur fathers’ vocation, we must call them 
thieves. 


1 Vid$ footnote 2, p. 159. 
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A. No, no. The English people of the present day are 
not such, hence we must remadn non-violent. To dispossess the 
English of their power, we need the will and not the arms and, 
moreover, so long as the Congress has adopted non-violence as its 
policy, we must be non-violent. I have illustrated my meaning in 
my article headed “My Mission”,* by taking the illustration of a pri- 
soner at the gallows and a jailor, Tiis whole question I shall have 
to get settled finally in the coming Congress. 

ft. Mahatmaji, have you read the evidence which Mohammedans gave 
before the Government enquiry committee regarding the Hindu-Muslim disputes 
at Nagpur? The Mohammedan witnesses said that Lokamanya Tilak was res- 
ponsible for fostering such quarrels among the Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
that every Mohammedan has a right to convert, at any time, his house into a 
masjid. 

A. No, I have not read that.^ I shall certainly read that. It 
is simply ungratefulness to accuse the Lokamanya of having givenrise 
to such communal feuds. It was Lokamanya Tilak himself who 
personally told me that, if by giving cent per cent representation to 
Mohammedans, swaraj would be attained, he ( Lokamanya Tilak) 
was willing to sign such a pact. Dr. Moonje has specially reques- 
ted me not to write anything about Nagpur. 

Mahatmaji further said that the people must find out their own way for 
their liberation, and expressed regret that the leaders of the country have not 
very seriously considered the utility of his own method of non-violent non-co- 
operation. 

The Hindu, 12-6-1924 


95. MOTES 

Tarkeshwar Satyaoraha 

1 have received various telegrams on the situation in Tarkc- 
shwar. Two of them invite me to go there and advise. My going is 
out of the question, if only because I am too weak yet to undertake 
fatiguing journeys. But what I have said generally about Vaikom 
applies to Tarkeshwar. There should be no force nor show of it 
for the purpose of taking possession. The rush of railwaymen and 
their blocking the progress of the train (if the facts reported are true) 

» Vide Vol. XXin, pp. 346-9. 

2 Here the correspondent handed to Gandhiji copies of Swatemttya reques- 
ting him to go through them. 
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was not only not satyagraha, but the blocking was, to say the least, 
discreditable. Not even a mahant reported to be immoral may be 
summarily and forcibly dismissed from his possession. 

Digging My Own Grave 

This is the expression that has been used about my article on 
Congress organization.* I like it. For nothing will please me more 
than to dig my own grave [rather j than that I should dig that of 
Truth for which and which alone I want to live. An esteemed 
English friend who helped me in South Africa once told me: “Do 
you know that I have thrown myself heart and soul into your move- 
ment because you represent a minority? For I believe that truth 
always lies with minorities. You should not therefore be surprised 
at my opposing you, friends though we are, if I ever find you re- 
presenting a majority.” I have often wondered, and never more so 
than now, whether the friend wiis not right and whether he would 
not have come to the conclusion that I must be in the wrong as 
I am at present supposed to be representing a majority. But 
whether the friend was right or wrong, I hope that the A.I.C.O. 
will not hesitate to put me in a minority and X shall also hope 
that I shall not be found untrue to my faith. I assure them that I 
shall work as zealously under defeat as, perhaps, I have worked with 
the tide flowing with me. If we want to serve India, we must 
put measures before men. The latter come and go, but causes must 
survive even the greatest of them. 

An Arya Samaj Protest 

I have received the following wire from Agra Arya Samaj: 

Agra enters emphatic protest against strictures made l)y you regarding 
Arya Samaj, Rishi Dayanand, Swami Shraddhanandji, Satyarth Prakask 
and shuddhi movement, which it trusts have been made unconsciously 
because of lack of full acquaintance with Arya Sams^ teachings.* Respect- 
fully prays you to reconsider your views and remove misgivings likely to be 
produced. 

I publish the telegram, as I am sure the Agra Samaj repre- 
sents a considerable body of Arya Samaj opinion. All I can say 
in reply is that I have not written a single word in the reference 
to the Samaj or Eishi Dayanand or Swami Shraddhanandji without 
deep consideration. It was easy enough for me to suppress my 

* Vidt “Congress Organization”, 29-5-1924. 

* The reference is to Oandhiji’s observations in the article “Hindu-Muslim 
Tension: Its Cause and Cure”, 29-5-1924. 
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opinion. But, consistently with truth, I could not do so when 
it became relevant. Hindu-Muslim tension is a grim reality. 
Removal of it is a stern national necessity. It cannot be brought 
about by ignoring or suppressing facts. Truth on such occasions 
must be told, no matter how unpalatable it may be. But I claim 
no infallibility. As yet I have seen nothing to revise my views. 
I cannot plead ignorance. I claim to have read Satyarth Prakash. 
I have the privilege of knowing Shraddhanandji intimately. My 
writing therefore is deliberate. But if any Arya Samajist can con- 
vince me that I have erred in any single particular, I shall gladly 
confess my error, apologize and withdraw the erroneous statement. 

Punishment or Reward 

Thoreau has said that, under a despotic government, plenty is 
a crime and poverty a merit. In other words, the frowns of such a 
government are any day welcome. One has to be cautious about 
its smiles. Taken in this light, the punishment of the Swamjya of 
Madras may be treated as a reward for public services rendered. I 
can therefore only congratulate Mr. Prakasam' upon his paper 
being the first to be on the black list of the Madras Government. 
That the Indian members of that Government are responsible for 
this reward does not surprise me. They could do no better. They 
must cither sustain that Government or resign. They believe in 
that Government being for the good of the country. Non-violent 
non-co-operation is intended to quicken the process of disillusion- 
ment. That process has been slow because we have believed only 
somewhat in non-co-operation and still less in non-violence. 

Luxury Not Power 

Borodada writes thus from Shantiniketan: 

The reason why you exhort us to concentrate all our energy on the 
constructive programme is simply this. You want us to produce by our 
own hands the necessaries of life, and thereby gain power. If we once 
get the initial power simply to live, we can gradually gain more power to 
live comfortably afterwards. But if we take only that which Government 
pleases to give us, we will get something no doubt but will not gain 
power, and thus will become weaker and weaker every day. For, as 
long as power remains with the Government, we will be at its mercy. It 
is natural that the Government will look after its own interest and we will 
look after our own. It is foolish to expect that the Government will 

* T. Prakasam (1876-1955); Congress leader of Andhra; first Chief 
Minister of composite Madras State 
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give us power to nullify its own power of doing anything it likes. It is 
ready to give us the materials of luxury when the great masses arc suffering 
from want of food and clothing. It will not part with the least of its 
power, unless forced by circumstances. That power is exerted mainly for 
its own interest and by no means for the real well-being of the Indian 
masses. 

Is it not only too true that the towns buy their luxuries at the 
expense of the poor, whilst all the power resides in the hands of 
a Government totally irresponsible and irresponsive to the people? 

The Wheel to the Rkscxte 

The following letter from Babu Bhupendra Narayan Sen cannot 
fail to interest the reader : 

Duadonda is a village in the sub-division of Ararnbagh, district llooghly 
and is about 7 miles west of Raja Ram Mohuu Roy*s* l>irthplace, Radha- 
nagar. In June 1922, there occurred a severe flood in tlie river Darakesh- 
war and my friend Sj. Prafulla Chandra Sen was tieputed by the llooghly 
District Congress Committee for relief work in the flooded area. When 
Prafulla proposed to distribute the charkha to insure against famine which 
generally attends such flood, he was ridiculed by the Flood Relief Com'- 
mittee. Undaunted, my friend promised that he would make the charkha a 
success even in such a backward N.C.O. district as Hooghly, With only three 
co-workers, he began to tramp from villagcr’^s door to door with a bag of 
cotton, with some charkhas and other implements. The younger genera- 
tion laughed to his face, the older people wisely shook their heads and 
remarked that there was a time when the charkha*s musical hum was a feature 
of village life. At last, they succeeded in introducing a dozen charkhas 
and began to feed the spinners regularly with cotton and wages. In order 
that the spinners might store sufficient yarn for weaving their own clothes, 
Prafulla used to give them cotton instead of wages, ix., for 5 toks of yarn 
given by a spinner, he gave 10 toks of cotton in return and to the needy 
he gave spinning wages 3 pics per tola of yarn spun, carding being done 
by the spinners themselves. The earnest and steady spinning by the said 
twelve spinners drew the attention of young and old alike. The people who 
scoffed at charkha now wondered at the beautiful khaddar saris which the 
spinners had woven out of their own hand-spun yarn and began to envy 
the spinners who earned such wagoi. They now began to request my friend 
for charkhas, promising that they would ply them regularly. The number 
increased and in 3 or 4 months the number of spinners was a hundred, and 
my friend^s abilities were put to severe test to keep them all going and 

i 1774-1833; scholar, social reformer and founder of Brahmo Sami^; 
worked for the abolition of sati 
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the nucleus of our organization was thus established. The Mohammedan 
ladies were the first to revive this charkha culture and their Hindu sisters 
are also following in their wake. The present number of spinners is more 
than two hundred. 

My own conversion to this khadi programme, i.e., village-work, may 
interest you a little. I was working as secretary, Jorabagan Congress Com- 
mittee, Calcutta. At the invitation of my friend Prafulla, I came to this 
place to see him working and it is here and here alone I became con- 
vinced of the potentialities of the charkha in the building up of our 
national life. From daybreak to sunset, people old and young came with 
yarn to get double quantity of slivers or to sell it for meeting the weavcr*8 
demand. Old spinners were all clad in khaddar saris woven out of their 
own yarn. Their hunger-stricken faces had now sparks of joy. I began 
to chat with them and learnt that my friend’s work had kept the wolf 
from their doors; that women, who used to beg for their sustenance, were 
now well-off; that they no longer quarrelled among themselves because 
they had now no idle time left after carding and spinning; that their hus- 
bands could not now ill-treat them as they were contributing considerably 
to the family fund; and lastly, but not the least, their izzat was saved. 1 
could learn all these things because I was introduced to them as a khadi 
worker; otherwise, nothing on earth could have moved these purdahna’- 
skin ladies to talk so intimately with a stranger. Near about sunset, the 
male population of the village began to arrive at our centre and they came 
daily to hear my friend’s conversation on various topics. They all expres- 
sed their deepest sympathy for our work and anxiously prayed that it might 
continue for ever. This evening’s gathering made me at once remember one 
of your beautiful sayings; ‘Non-co-operation with the Government for more 
co-operation with the people’, and I thought that this was the rightest way 
to do it. In short, I could not resist myself the temptation of serving these 
poor innocent people; I gave up my town Congress work and came down 
here. The more we are becoming familiar with the village life, the more 
convinced we become of the truth of the Bardoli programme and we now 
belicrve that we shall want nothing more if we can only work out this pro- 
gramme for the rest of our lives. 

Along with khadi work there has begun national education, arbitration, 
and social service. We have now a separate propaganda department which 
publishes a litho weekly, namely, Congress Samhad, containing exposition on 
non-violent non-co-operation, khaddar, untouchability, etc. We have named 
this organization as Satyagraha Sangh, and it has under its control: 

1. One spinning centre at Duadonda. 

2* One weaving centre at Baradongal, 7 miles north of Duadonda. 

3. One national school at Bandar, 4 miles south of Duadonda. We 
received help from the following sources mainly: 
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Flood Relief Committee, Hooghly— Rs. 300/- 
Bengal Provincial Congress Swadeshi Board— Rs. 500/- 

Jorabagan Congress Flood Trust fund — Rs. 1,500/- 
Our assets arc : — 

(a) Stock of yarn, khadi cotton, cotton seeds Rs. 1,200/- 

(b) Looms with weavers Rs. 200/- 

(c) Spinning-wheels distributed Rs. 350/- 

The other day Sj. Harakhchand Motichand, brother of Sj. Jivanlal, 
al uminium merchant, camc to sec our national school and spinning-centre. 
He expressed satisfaction at our work and has helped us with Rs. 200/- 
for buying the land on which the national school at Bandar was situated 
and with Rs. 100/- for building our ‘ashram*. For the present we are 
housed in the bungalow of Mr. J. C. Hazra, a practising barrister of the 
Calcutta High Court. Mr. Hazra camc here during the last Easter 
holidays. He agreed that the Bardoli programme was the only programme 
for our country. 

The letter show^ what a little orgaiu?:tUiou can do and how 
easily the people take to the wheel when it Is pre.st!ntcd to them 
in a workable form. The c.harkha will turn tho.se who art; forced to 
beg for food into self-respecting artisans and will knit together 
the literate and the illiterate, the poor and the rich, as nothing else 
will. 

“Brahmacharya” or Self-control 

The following is Mahadev Dc.sai’3 translation of an article^ 
I wrote on thi.s delicate subject in Mavajioan of 25th May 1924. I 
gladly publish, it in Toung India as I have before me many letters 
from the other parts of India on the same .subject. The stray 
thoughts collected together in the article might be of some help 
to those who arc earne.stly striving for a pure life. My inquirers 
have been all Hindus and naturally the article is addressed to 
them. The last paragraph is the most important and operative 
part. The names Allah or God carry with them the same po- 
tency. The idea is to realize the presence of God in us. All sins 
are committed in secrecy. The moment wc realize that God 
witnesses even our thoughts, we shall be free. 

About Principal Gidwani 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has sent a letter in the following 
terms to the Administrator of Nabha: 


‘ Not reproduced here. For the text ouh pp. 116-9. 
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I have just read in Tomg India of the 22nd a letter dated 12th May 
written by you to Mr, M. K, Gandhi in regard to Mr. Gidwani^s imprison- 
ment,^ It is stated in this letter that you suspended the sentences passed 
against Principal Gidwani, Mr. K, Santanam and me on condition that 
we left the State and did not return thereto without permission. My re- 
collection of this episode is entirely at variance with this, I was and still 
am under the impression that our sentences were suspended uncondi- 
tionally, There was no reference, so far as I can remember, in the order 
of suspension under sec. 407 C.P.C, or even on the piece of paper con- 
taining this order, to any condition, or to our returning to Nabha with or 
without permission. This point was further cleared up by our conver- 
sation with the Superintendent of the Jail and the Chief of Police who 
were present. Subsequently, we were informed of another order — styled 
an executive order — on another piece of paper, wherein we were asked to 
leave the State and not to return without permission. In this second paper 
there was no mention of our sentences or suspensions. My request for 
copies of the orders was not granted nor was I allowed to copy them 
myself. I was told that you had expressly forbidden copies. I shall be 
glad if you will kindly let me know if the facts I have stated above about 
the suspension order are correct. I shall also be obliged if you will also 
send me copies of the suspension order and the ‘executive order*. You will 
admit, I hope, that it is only fair to me to supply me with these copies 
so that I may know where I stand. 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s letter would go to show that the revival of 
Principal Gidwani’s old sentence and his consequent incarceration 
are totally unjustified even if they are not illegal. Surely the three 
patriots were entitled to see the conditions of their release. As I 
have already shown, Principal Gidwani entered in no spirit of 
defiance. He entered only in the interest of humanity. The 
public will be interested to know the Administrator’s reply to 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Luxury and Laziness 

A gentleman has sent me a long letter on the difificulties sur- 
rounding khaddar propaganda, I copy the relevant parts of that 
letter. 

There is much spinning in our province. It is no exaggeration when I 
say that every lady in our villages is a spinner. Even little girls know and 
practise the art. Weavers are in abundance in this province. A large 
quantity of khaddar can be produced in this province. When I see the 
vast fidd of work for khaddar production, I feel that I idiould work and 


‘ Vidf "Notes”, 22-5-1924. 
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work hard* But when I come to the Khaddar Depot of our Congress 
Committee, I hnd very few people buying our cloth. People who had 
begun weaving khaddar have begun to use mill yam cloth or some 
even foreign cloth. 

The Congress appealed to the sentiments of the people, I'hey dis- 
carded foreign cloth and some even burnt it. They adt)pted khaddar. 
But its inherent defects became apparent. The result is that they do not 
like to wear it now. The defects are: 

1. The stuff is very heavy; the ladies do not tolerate it. 

2. On account of its weight, it is not easy to wash, 

3. It is not a children’s cloth, for their clothing requires constant 
washing and it is very difficult to do so in case of khaddar. 

4. It has got no variety and we cannot give fast colours to it. 

5. It catches dust. 

6. It is clearer than the mill-cloth. We purchase luind-spun yam 
one pound in a rupee, while Indian mill-cloth is sold at Amrit- 
sar at the same rate, that is ontj pound per rupee. 

The rich people do not like to wear this cloth as it does not satisfy 
their tastes, while the poor cannot afford to wear it, considering its price, 
washing charges, and other expenses. 

Only the agricultural class in the villages uses it. They get cotton 
from their fields.Their ladies do the ginning and the spittning. They have 
to pay for the carding and weaving which is not miu*h as the labour is 
very cheap in the villages. It is a bye-product for them. By using it they 
save money which they do not get so easily as the people in the towns do. 
The writer is connected with the khaddar movemctit and be* 
Hcves in it. It is clear, however, that hk argument is an argument 
of luxury and laziness. Khadi propaganda certainly cannot succeed 
where they reign supreme. If we desire swaraj, we must be pre- 
pared to work and give up luxurious tastes, at least for the time 
being. A soldier who is unwilling to give up conveniences cannot 
fight India, if it cannot part with the soft and clueap calico in 
favour of rough khadi, w.11 certainly not get swaraj. I^e Punjab 
is the best province immediately to displace all mill-cloth. But that 
the difficulties come from the Punjabis shows how wc have fallen. 
If the Punjabis want fine cloth, the remedy is not to buy mill-cloth 
but for the Panjabi sisters to spin even as fine yarn as the Andhra 
sisters. The Andhra spinning gives one all the fineness one can 
expect. Nor is it a difficult thing to accomplish. Just as, if wc want 
fine chapatis^ we must roll them fine and not go elsewhere in search 
of fine ones, so should wc spin fine yarn, if we want fine cloth. 
The ladies have no right to grumble at the heaviness of their khaddar 
if they are too lazy to spin fine. Khaddar is eminently children*! 
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cloth, if we would clothe them for protection and not for show. 
Khaddar is capable of giving as much variety as mill-cloth. But 
it requires revival of the original skill of our forefathers. Khaddar 
is today dearer than mill-cloth because we have not yet put this 
national cottage industry on a sound basis. But surely we caimot 
count the cost if we will be free. Experience of hundreds of 
khaddar- wearers is that it having simplified their taste, though 
it is dearer yard for yard, the quantity required being much less 
than before, khaddar wear is undoubtedly cheaper. For the poor 
people khaddar need not be dearer, because they can grow their 
own cotton and gin, card, spin and weave it themselves. Closely 
examined, the argument is answered by carrying on a ceaseless pro- 
paganda among the Punjabi sisters asking them to spin not below 
20 counts. An expert spinner can readjust their spindles so as to 
enable them to spin higher counts without much extra energy or 
time being required. 

What Is a Spinner? 

People often say that they can spin only because they are able 
to draw the thread. This is, however, a false notion. A baker is 
one who bakes bread that can be eaten and digested. And it is not 
enough if he only knows how to bake. He must know, as he docs 
know, all the processes that flour has to go through and know also 
its different varieties. Similarly, a spinner is one who draws an 
even and well-twisted thread that can be woven without difficulty. 
If the thread is under-twisted or over-twisted, it is of no use for 
weaving purposes. And since it is not possible to spin well without 
good slivers, a spinner ought to know carding and sliver making. 
He ought also to tell the staples of different varieties of cotton and 
be able to spin a given count, to, say, 30 counts. And just as a car- 
penter who caimot sharpen or mend his tools is worthless, so is a 
spinner worthless who cannot mend his bow or the wheel or who 
cannot tell a crooked from a straight spindle and who cannot straigh- 
ten a crooked one. Many leave off spiiming because their wheel has 
got out of order. A spinning examination, therefore, should, in my 
opinion, cover all the points I have raised. The course need not 
frighten the reader. It is easy enough for those who would apply 
themselves to the work. The thing is to treat it seriously.* 


*Thc paragraph that follows is from J^aoajivan, 8-6-1924, where Gandhiji 
covered, in an article under the same tide, much the same groimd. The 
paragraph added here, however, docs not occur in Tmmg India. 
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One who has faith can secure everything and everything ap- 
pears easy to him. One who is without faith linds cverytliing 
difficult. To learn spinning is to cease to be indolent and l)ecomc 
industrious. One should practise rather than preach. Swaraj can 
never be won by speeches; it will be secured only tlirough action. 
Spinning is the only activity which all people can undertake. India 
became dependent and impoverished wh<m the spinjiing-whccl 
came to be discarded. Her prosperity lies in its revival. 

Toung India, 5-6-1924 


96. HimU-MUSLIM UMITT 

IjCt me summari/.e the long statement' issued last week on this 
the greatest of all questions for the Indian patriot. The posterity 
will judge l)oth tin; faiths by the manner in which tlie followers of 
each acquit themselves in the matter. Hnwev(!r good Hinduism 
or Islam may be in the abstract, the only way each can be judged 
is by tlie effect produced by each on its votaries considered as a 
whole. 

The following then is the summary of the statement. 

Gaus£.s 

1. The remote cause of the tension is the Moplah rebellion. 

2. The attempt of Mr. Fazl Hussain to rearrange the distri- 
bution of posts in the education department consistently with the 
number of Mussulmans in the Punjab and consequent Hindu oppo- 
sition. 

3. The skuddki movement. 

4. The most potent being tiredness of noit-violcncc and the 
fear that the communities might, by a long course of training in 
non-violence, forget the law of retaliation and self-defence. 

5. Mussalman cow-slaughter and Hindu music. 

6. Hindu cowardice and consequent Hindu distrust of Mussal- 
mans. 

7. Mussalman bullying. 

8. Mussalman distrust of Hindu fair play. 

Gore 

1. The master-key to the solution is the replacement of the 
rule of the sword by that of arbitration. 


* Vide “Hindu-Muslim Tensions Its Cause and Cure”, 29-5-1924. 
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Honest public opinion should make it impossible for aggrieved 
parties to take the law into their own hands and every case must be 
referred to private arbitration or to law-courts if the parties do not 
believe in non-co-operation. 

2. Ignorant fear of cowardly non-violence, falsely so called, 
taking the place of violence should be dispelled. 

3. Growing mutual distrust among the leaders must, if they 
believe in unity, give place to trust. 

4. Hindus must cease to fear the Mussalman bully and the 
Mussulmans should consider it beneath their dignity to bully their 
Hindu brothers. 

5. Hindus must not imagine they can force Mussulmans to give 
up cow-sacrifice. They must trust, by befriending Mussulmans, 
that the latter will, of their own accord, give up cow-sacrifice out 
of regard for their Hindu neighbours. 

6. Nor must Mussulmans imagine they can force Hindus to 
stop music or araii before mosques. They must befriend the Hindus 
and trust them to pay heed to reasonable Mussalman sentiment. 

7. Hindus must leave to the Mussulmans and the other mino- 
rities the question of representation on elected bodies, and grace- 
fully and whole-heartedly give effect to the findings of such referee. 
If I had my way I should appoint Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan as the 
sole referee leaving him free to consult Mussalmans, Sikhs, 
Christians, Parsis, etc, as he considers best. 

8. Employment under national government must be accord- 
ing to merit to be decided by a board of examiners representing 
different communities. 

9. Shuddhi or tabligh as such cannot be disturbed, but either 
must be conducted honestly and by men of proved character. It 
should avoid all attack on other religions. There should be no 
secret propaganda and no offer of material rewards. 

10. Public opinion should be so cultivated as to put under 
the ban all the scurrilous writings, principally in a section of the 
Punjab Press. 

11. Nothing is possible without the Hindus shedding their 
timidity. Theirs is the largest stake and they must be prepared to 
sacrifice the most. 

But how is the cure to be effected? Who will convince the 
Hindu maniac that the best way to save the cow is for him to do 
his duty by her and not goad his Mussalman brother? Who will 
convince the Mussalman fanatic that it is not religion but irreligion 
to break the head of his Hindu brother when he plays music in front 
of his mosque? Or, again, who will make the Hindu see that he 
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will lose nothing by the minorities being even over-represented on 
the elective public secular bodies? These arc fair questions and 
show the difficulty of working out the solution. 

But if the solution is the only true solution, all difficulties must 
be overcome. In reality the difficulty is only apparent. If there 
are even a few Hindus and a few Mussalmaas who have a living faith 
in the solution, the rest is easy. Indeed, even if there are a few 
Hindus only, or a few Mussalmans only with that faith, the solution 
would be still easy. They have but to work away single-heartedly 
and the others will follow them. And the conversion of only one 
party is enough because the solution requires no bargains. For 
instance, Hindus should cease to worry Mussalmans about the cow 
without expectiiig any consideration from the latter. They should 
yield to the Mussahnan demand, whatever it may be, regarding 
representation, again without requiring any return. And if the 
Mussalmans insist on stopping Hindu music or araii by force, the 
Hindus will continue playing it although every single Hindu 
should die at his post, but without retaliation. The Mussalmans 
will then be shamed into doing the right thing in an incredibly 
short space of time. Mussalmans can do likewise, if they choose, 
and shame the Hindus into doing the right thing. One has to 
dare to believe. 

But in practice it will not be thus; on the contrary, both will 
act simultaneously as soon as the workers become true to tlicm- 
selves. Unfortunately they are not. They arc mostly ruled by 
passion and prejudice. Each tries to hide the shortcomings of 
his co-religionists and so the circle of distrust and suspicion ever 
widens. 

I hope that, at the forthcoming meeting of the AU-India Con- 
gress Committee, it will be possible to find out a method of work 
which will bring a speedy end to the tension. 

It has been suggested to me that the Government arc foment- 
ing these dissensions. I should hope not. But assuming that they 
are, surely it is up to us to neutralize such efforts by ourselves act- 
ing truly and faithfully. 

Tomg India, 5-6-1924 



97. ALMmiA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

The forthcoming session of the All-India Congress Committee 
will decide the future work of the Congress for the ensuing six 
months. Six months for a nation which is in a hurry to get her 
own is a long time to lose. Every moment is precious. The 
members of the All- India Congress Committee are representatives of 
representatives. They are or should be the real executive of the 
nation. They can, if they will, hasten swaraj. They must be men 
and women with an unquenchable faith in the national programme 
for the time being. They must enforce it in their own lives and 
induce others to do likewise. Three hundred and fifty representa- 
tives working with one mind cannot but produce an instantaneous 
impression upon the country. 

Let each one of us ask himself or herself: 

1. Do I believe in non-violence and truth for the purpose of 
gaining swaraj? 

2. Do I sincerely believe in Hindu-Muslim unity? 

3. Do I believe in the capacity of the charkha to solve the 
problem of the economic distress of the starving millions of India 
and, in order to make hand-spun khaddar universal, am I pre- 
pared to spin religiously for half an hour at least per day, except 
when actually travelling continuously for twenty-four hours? And 
am I prepared to use nothing but hand-spun khaddar? 

4. Do I believe in the boycott of government titles, govern- 
ment schools, law-courts and Councils? 

5. If a Hindu, do I believe that untouchability is a blot upon 
Hinduism? 

6. Do I believe in the complete abolition of the drink and 
drug evil in spite of the fact that the whole of the revenue will be 
wiped out at a single stroke? 

In my opinion, no one who does not believe in the foregoing 
articles of the Congress programme should remain in the All-India 
Congress Committee. It is necessary to draw attention to all the 
articles because I know that many members do not believe in non- 
violence and truth. I hear, too, that there are practising lawyers 
in the Congress executives, that there are members who do not 
exclusively and always wear khaddar garments, that there are non- 
co-operators who are actually on the managing committees of na- 
tional schools and who send their own children to Government 
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schools, and that, lastly, merchants who trade in foreign or mill- 
made cloth arc still on Congress executives. I can only say that it 
is impossible to carry on the Congress programme to a successful 
issue if we who have to work it do not carry it out in our own 
persons. How can a practising lawyer ask or expect his brother to 
give up his practice, or one who doe.s not himself spin demonstrate 
the necessity of others’ spinning ? 

I shall plead before the Committee for an honest programme. 
If the majority have another programme, I would advise the mino- 
rity to resign and attend to the Congress programme from outside 
the A,I.C.C. There luis been too much disregard of ( kmgre.ss resolu- 
tions and demands from the Workijig Committee, f would there- 
fore also suggest that tlie members sliould, at the end of every 
month, send yarn of their own spinning, at lca.Hl ten tolm of at least 
ten counts of even and well-twisted yarn. This cjuantity can be 
easily spun in thirty days at the rate of half an hour per day. The 
yarn should reach the secretary, Khadi Board, not later than the 
15th of each month. He who fails to send the rciiuisitc quantity 
should be deemed to have resigned. Likewise, those who do not 
send returns of hand-carding, hand-spiimiiig, hand-weaving and 
hand-spun yarn from month to month in their own areas should be 
deemed to have resigned. The returns should reach the secretary 
every month, not later than the 15th of every month. 

I know that these arc hard conditions for those who do not wish 
to work and easy for those who do. There is no way of working 
the programme unless the chosen representatives of the people work. 

There has been too much laxity about our method of work. 
It is time that we become a little less unbusincss-like. The charge 
that the programme is uninspiring or that a nation of spinners 
cannot achieve swaraj docs not frighten me, because I know nothing 
so inspiring as a programme of solid work and I am convinced 
that we have to become once again a nation of carders, spinners and 
weavers if we are ever to banish starvation from the land and be- 
come economically independent. 

Touag Iniia^ 5-6-1924 



98. MY JAIL EXPERIEmES- VII 

Satyagraiii Prisoners’ Conduct 

The argument advanced by some friends and put by me at the 
end of the last chapter’ deserves consideration if only because so 
many honestly believe in it and so many followed it out consistently 
in their conduct in 1921 and 1922, when thousands went to jail. 

In the first instance, even outside the jails, embarrassment of 
the Government is not our goal. We are indifferent if the Govern- 
ment is embarrassed so long as our conduct is right. Our non-co- 
operation embarrasses the Government as nothing else can. But 
we non-co-operate as lawyers or Councillors because it is our duty. 
That is to say, we will not cease to non-co-operate if we discovered 
that our non-co-operation pleased the rulers. And we are so in- 
different because we believe that, by non-co-operation, we must 
ultimately benefit ourselves. But there cannot be any such non-co- 
operation in the jails. We do not enter them to serve a selfish end. 
We are taken there by the Government as criminals according to 
their estimation. Our business, therefore, is to disillusion them by 
acting in an exemplary (and by them expected) manner, just as 
our business outside is to disillusion them by avoiding, say, their 
law-courts, schools or Councils or titles and by showing that we are 
prepared to do without tlieir doubtful benefits. 

Whether all of us realize it or not the method of non-co-opera- 
tion is a process of touching the heart and appealing to reason, not 
one of frightening by rowdyism. Rowdyism has no place in a non- 
violent movement. 

I have often likened satyagrahi prisoners to prisoners of war. 
Once caught by the enemy, prisoners of war act towards the enemy 
as friends. It will be considered dishonourable on the part of a 
soldier as a prisoner of war to deceive the enemy. It does not 
affect my argument that the Government does not regard satya- 
grahi prisoners as prisoners of war. If we act as such, we shall soon 
command respect. We must make the prisons a neutral institution 
in which we may, nay, must co-operate to a certain extent. 

We would be highly inconsistent and hardly self-respecting 
if, on the one hand, we deliberately break prison rules and, in the 
same breath, complain of punishment and strictness. We may not, 


1 Vid* p. 99. 
XXIV-13 
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for instance, resist and complain of search and, at the same time, 
conceal prohibited things in our blankets or our clotlics. There is 
nothing in satyagraha that I know whercljy we may, under certain 
circumstances, tell untruths or practise other deception. 

When we say that, if we make the lives of prison officials un- 
comfortable, the Government will be ohligt^d U) sue for peace, we 
cither pay them a subtle compliment or n;gartl tlimn as simpletons. 
We pay a subtle compliment when w(! consider that, even though 
we may make prison officials’ lives uncomfortable, the Government 
will look on in silence and hesitate to award us condign punishment 
so as utterly to break our .spirit. Thai is to say, we regard the 
administrators to he so considerate and humane that they will not 
severely punish us even though we give them sufficitmt cause. As 
a matter of fact, they will not and do not hesitate to throw over- 
board all idea of decency and award not only authorized but even 
unauthorized punishments on given occasions. 

But it is my deliberate conviction that, had we hut acted with 
uniform honesty and dignity behoving .satyagrahis, we should have 
disarmed all opposition on the part of the Government, and such 
strictly honourable behaviour on the part of so many prisoners 
would have at least shamed the Government into confessing their 
error in imprisoning so many honourahh; and innocent men. For, 
is it not their case that our non-violence is but a cloak for our 
violence? Do we not, therefore, play into their hands every time 
wc are rowdy? 

In my opinion, therefore, as satyagrahis wc arc bound, when 
we become prisoners: 

1. to act with the most scrupulous honesty; 

2. to co-operate widi the prison officials in their administra- 
tion; 

3. to set, by our obedience to all reasonable discipline, an 
example to co-prisoners; 

4. to ask for no favours and claim no privileges which the 
meanest of prisoners do not get and which wc do not need strictly 
for reasons of health; 

5. not to fail to ask what we do so need and not to get irri- 
tated if we do not obtain it; 

6. to do all the tasks allotted, to the utmost of our ability. 

It is such conduct which will make the Government position 

uncomfortable and untenable. It is difficult for them to meet 
honesty with honesty for their want of faith and unpreparedness 
for such a rare eventuality. Rowdyism they expect and meet with 
a double dose of it. They were able to deal with ansirchical crime, 
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but they have not yet found out any way of dealing with non- 
violence save by yielding to it. 

The idea behind the imprisonment of a satyagrahi is that he 
expects relief through humble submission to suffering. He believes 
that meek suffering for a just cause has a virtue all its own and 
infinitely greater than the virtue of tlie sword. This does not mean 
that we may not resist when the treatment touches our self-respect. 
Thus, for instance, we must resist to the point of death the use of 
abusive language by officials or if they were to throw our food at 
us which is often done. Insult and abuse are no part of an official’s 
duty. Therefore, we must resist them. But we may not resist 
search because it is part of prison regulations. 

Nor are my remarks about mute suffering to be construed to 
mean that there should be no agitation against putting ixmocent 
prisoners like satyagrahis in the same class as confirmed criminals. 
Only as prisoners we may not ask for favours. We must be con- 
tent to live with the confirmed criminals and even welcome the 
opportunity of working moral reform in them. It is however ex- 
pected of a Government that calls itself civilized to recognize the 
most natural divisions. 

Toung India, 5-6-1924 


99. REMARKS ON MAI^ILAL GANDERS LETTER 

The reader will appreciate the following translation of a letter 
from my son Manilal Gandhi describing Mrs. Naidu’s sterling work 
in South Africa.* 

Toung India, 5-6-1924 


* The letter, not reproduced here, spoke of the good effects of Sarojini 
Naidu’s visit to South Africa, which included the dropping of the Class Areas 
Bill. It read: “. . . On the suggestion of Mrs. Naidu, the South African 
Indian Congress was held in Durban and considerable work was done, under the 
presidentship of Mrs. Naidu, with a solemnity never known before . . . The 
condition of the Indians here has been like that of destitute children, ever 
since your departure. Mrs. Naidu has however turned a most disappointing 
situation into one of the highest hope.” 



100. COMMENTS ON G. F. ANDlUiWS^S LETTER 


In a private letter, Mr. Andrews has rated me for the khaddar 
vests and caps he noticed on the beautiful persons of tluwe simple 
Bhil children. He asb: ‘'Why not be satisfied with khaddar lun^oti^ 
for them?” Amritlal Thakkar^ can best answe.r the <iuestion. 
Personally, I have developed a partiality for lioiffoUx, more so after 
having seen so many prisoners in hmgotis ordy. But the problem 
before Mr. Thakkar is not quite simple. He is siqx^riutendout not 
of a jail but a school in which he has to cultivate free manhood 
and free womanhood, 'rhesc delightful urchins are grciat rcuisoncrs. 
Why is our superintendent in a multi]>lieity of clothes however un- 
comfortable tliey appear to be, and we only in lim^fotu? The 
teachers must, if they will answer such posers .satisfactorily, wear 
and cat what they expect their pupils to wear and (uit. In the 
Indian climate, a khaddar vest is certainly a poor exchange for the 
comfortable kuckcfia, which is [anj enlarged lungott. 

Tomg India, 5-6-1924 


101. LACK OR EXCESS OF LOVE? 

A Vaishnava gentleman ha.s lovingly chided me for having 
used the singular number while referrring to Rama, Shankar®, 
Bharat and other incarnations of God. He has been grieved that I 
have not referred to Rama as “Shri Ramachandra Prabhu'*” and to 
Bharat as “Shri Bbaratsuri”, and has mildly suggested my treating 
these sacred names with due respect. I could have replied to that 
friend in a private letter but, in case some other Vaishnams have 
been similarly pained, I discuss the matter here for all readers. 
Perhaps, the friend who has written to me docs not know that I 
myself am a Vaishiava and that Shri Ramachandra Prabhu is 
the ishtademta^ worshipped in my family. Still, to me the name 
Rama is dearer, though I have written “Shri Ramachandra Prabhu” 
for once here to satisfy this friend. 

> Covering fastened at the hack, like a codpiece 
*1869-1951; popularly known as Thakkar Bapa; devoted hit life to the 
uplift of Harijans and aboriginals 
® One of the names of Siva 
* Lord 

® Chosen deity 
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“Shri Ramachaadra Prabhu” gives me the feeling that He is 
far away from me, whereas Rama is enthroned in my heart. 
Wherever I have made use of the sacred names, Rama, Bharat and 
so on, it seems to me that they express my overflowing love. If 
this Vaishnava friend claims that his love for Rama is greater 
than mine, I would contest his claim in Rama’s court and I am 
sure to win. 

I would be pleased to have my love tested in the same way as 
Hanuman* had wanted his to be. The dearest is ever closest to one’s 
heart. Such a one must needs be addressed as “thou”. The use 
of “you” implies distance. I never addressed my mother as “you”; 
if I had, by chance, spoken to her any time as “you” she would 
have broken into tears, for she would have felt that her child was 
no longer close to her. 

There was a time in my life when I knew Rama as Shri 
Ramachandra. But that time has now passed. Rama has now come 
into my home. I know that He would frown on me if I spoke to 
Him as “you”. To me, an orphan without motl.er, father, brother, 
Rama is all in all. My mother, my father, my brother — He is 
everything to me. My life is His. In Him I live. I see Him 
in all women, and so regard every one of them as mother or 
sister. I see Him in all men and, therefore, look on everyone as 
father, brother or son according to his age. In the Bhangi and 
the Brahmin I see the same Rama and to them both I bow. 

Even now, although Rama is near, He is not near enough to 
me; hence the need to address Him at all. When He is with me 
all the twenty-four hours, there will be no need to address Him 
even in the singular. No one else addressed my mother as “thou”. 
Others spoke to her in the most respectful terms of address. So, 
too, if Rama were not my own, I would have maintained a respect- 
ful distance from Him. But, then. He is mine now and I His 
slave. Hence, I beg VaisJinavas not to force me to stay at some 
distance from Him. The love that must be supported by formal 
courtesy, does it deserve the name of love ? In all languages, in 
all religions, man speaks to God as “Thou”. 

In Tamil land, there lived a woman saint named Mother 
Awai, filled, like Mirabai, with intense love of God. All day long 
she sat in the temple of Vishnu. Sometimes her back was turned 
towards the image, at other times she sat facing it, her legs stretch- 
ed out. Once a pious butyoutliful worshipper happened to go there, 
for darshan. He did not know of Mother Avvai’s closeness to 


1 Devotee and messenger of Shri Rama, in the Ramrma 
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God and, with blood-shot eyes, he rebuked licr in words none too 
polite.* Mother Avvai laughed out loud, iilling the temple with 
her ringing laughter. Ignoring his rudcne.ss, .she spoke to him and 
said : “Come, my son, sit here. Where do you come from, my dear 
boy? You spoke harshly to me. But tell me one thing. In all 
my long life, I have not found a single spot wluince God is absent. 
Wherever I stretch out my legs, there is He in front of me. If, now, 
you show me a place where He is not, I shall stretch out my legs 
in that direction.” 

The young worshipper was modest. It was because of his 
ignorance that he had not recognized Mother Avvai. He was 
scared and his eyes brimmed with tears as large as ixnirls anrl they 
fell on Mother Avvai’s toes. She triiid to draw hack Ixtr hict, but 
he held them in his hands and said: “Motlun, I have <lonc you 
wrong; forgive me, save me!” Avvai freed her legs and ehusped 
him in her arms. She kissed him, laughed aloud, and said: “Tut- 
tut, what is there to forgive? You are a son to me, and do 
you know, I have many more sons like you. You are a good .son, 
for you spoke out your doubt as soon as you fc:lt it. Go, Lord 
Shrirang* will protect you. But, my son, think .sometime, s of tliis 
mother of yours.” 

[From Gujarati] 

Kavajivan, 5-6-1924 


102. MT MOTES 
A Mistake 

I stated in a previous issue that all pupils in the schools for 
workers’ children exclusively wore khadi. Majoor Saniesh does 
not say so; it merely says that many of them have started wearing 
khadi clothes. The mistake was mine. I hope the reader will 
forgive this mistake as the sort of thing that happciw when one is 
working under pressure for time. The editor of the Majoor Sandtsh 
expects nothing by making exaggerated statements. Exaggeration 
does not advance a cause, but actually obstructs it. When the 
desired state of affairs docs not in fact exist, it cannot be brought 

* Only tradition attribute* this incident to Awal. 

* An image of Rama worshipped in South India; the shrine is at Shri- 
rangam near Trichinopoly. The image is in a recumbent posture and the 
tradition is that it was worshipped by Vibhislmna, brother of Ravana, in the 
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into being by trying to prove that it docs exist. The starvation in 
India is a real fact, and not merely a tragedy on the stage. The 
hundreds of thousands of skeletons we see in India are the very 
images of pity. We cannot put flesh into them by play-acting. 
The struggle for swaraj, too, is a serious affair. We shall, therefore, 
get only as much as our efforts deserve. Only a genuine piece of 
khadi sold will put eig>it or ten annas into the pocket of some poor 
person in the country. 

“Young India” in Urdu 

A Muslim friend from Karachi writes to say that I bring out 
J^avajivan in Gujarati for the Gujaratis, in Hindi for Hindi-speaking 
readers and Tomg India in English, but that most of the Muslims, 
who number seven crores, know only Urdu. Should I not, he 
asks, oblige them and bring out a JVhi i^^ndagi or Urdu Mavajivan 
for them? If I do this, he says, the quarrels between Hindus and 
Muslims will decrease and a strong bond will grow between them. 
Ever since the Gujarati dVavajivanyfos started, I have cherished such 
a hope. But I have doubts whether such a step would serve any 
useful purpose. I should not like, knowingly, to bring out a paper 
which would become a liability. An Urdu JIavajivan can be 
brought out only if we secure for it a good number of Muslim 
readers. I have talked this matter over with Muslim friends and 
their opinion is against the idea of an Urdu Kavajivan. That is 
why I have done nothing. They tell me that most of Tomg India 
is reproduced in the principal Urdu newspapers. 

An Invitation Card 

A friend from Akola writes about a gentleman who lives about 
20 miles from that city. After the Nagpur Congress*, the latter 
always wears khadi. He eats food cooked and served only by a person 
who has worn nothing but khadi for two years. Now his daughter’s 
wedding is to take place. He looked for a son-in-law who always 
wore khadi and got her engaged only after he had found such a 
person. He has now sent invitation cards in which he has requested 
people to attend the wedding dressed in khadi and explained that, 
if anyone could not do this and, therefore, did not attend, he would 
not be offended. We should congratulate this gentleman on his 
patience and strength of mind and emulate his example if we,too, 
have his strength. 

[From Gujarati] 

Havajivan^ 5-6-1924 


* Held in December 1920 



103. mTERVmW TO '‘THE TIMES OF INDW' 

[Saharmati Ashram, 

5, 1924} 

Mr. Gandhi was good enough to give an interview to the sptrJal corres- 
pondent of Th Times qf Mia this afternoon at the Sabarmati Ashram, with 
reference to the amazing resolution passetl at the Bengal Brovineial Conference 
paying homage to the ‘^patriotism'’ of C»opinalh Saha, the umrderer of Mr. 
Ernest Dayh Mr. Gandhi had no he\sitation in eoutlemning in tlie sev<^rest terms 
the purport of tlie resolution to wliieh Mr. Das and his folkwers arc reported to 
have given their support, hut he was not prepar<*d to pass any <ipinion on Mr* 
Das’s action unless he knew from him penonally what his views were* 

My first question to Mr* Gandhi was: ‘*1 suppiwe yem have read the 
Calcutta telegram regarding the attitude of Mr. Das at the Bengal Proviudal 
Conference with refcnaicc to the murder of Mr. ha’iiest Day. 'rUere it is stated 
that Mr. Das ami his party, while condemning the acti(in of Gtjpinath Saha in 
murdering Mr. Day, paid homage to his patriotism and admired his object which 
they considered noble and praiseworthy. May 1 ask if you take the same 
view of the matter as Mr. Das’s ?’* 

Mr. Gandhi replied; 

I don’t know what view Mr. Das takes. I have Hocn nothing 
beyond the Associated Press telegram which you have shtwn me. I 
can, therefore, give you my own opinion upon the hypothetical 
question whether I would approve of the inurdttr by one person of 
another, no matter how laudable the obj(‘ct of the murderer may be. 
My answer would be emphatically, no. I purposely refrain from 
giving you a direct reply to the question put, because I distrust 
telegraphic summaries of the proccedingH of Jng conferences, even 
when they are sent by parties who are not prejudiced one way or 
the other. Unless, therefore, I know what the Bengal Conference 
has done and what Mr. Das has said, I must det*line to give any 
opinion whatever upon his action. Indeed, when T met him at 
Juhu he warned me against believing anything that might be said 
against him, because he said there was a conspiracy against him 
designed to undermine his influence. 

Do you think the Bengal resolution could be justified morally or politi- 
cally, or by your non- violent creed? 

1 An Englishman who had connections with the Government and, being 
mistaken for a high police ojfBcial, was murdered 
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MR. GANDHI: In my opinion, no murder can be consistent 
with my own personal creed of non-violence. Whether political 
murder can be justified morally or politically is a question which 
everybody must answer for himself. I know many persons, Indian 
as well as European, who consider that taking the life of a person 
from political motives is justified on the highest principle of mora- 
lity. Needless to say, I totally dissent from that view. 

What do you think would be the effect of the resolution on the popular 
mind, particularly on the mind of the illiterate and ignorant classes? 

Mr. Gandhi could say nothing about Mr. Das’s view unless he knew per- 
sonally from him what his view was, but if the text of the resolution was as the 
one shown to him, Mr. Gandhi certainly considered it to be unfortunate and 
inconsistent with the Congress creed. He agreed also that such a resolution 
could not but mislead ignorant people. 

Do you think the moral underlying the resolution of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference, if accepted by any political party in India, would be conducive to 
the interests of the country? 

MR. GANDHI : I am totally in die dark as to what the resolu- 
tion is. The telegram that you have shown me docs not give the 
text of the resolution, but, if tlie purport given in the telegram is 
correct, I find it difficult to understand its meaning, because if the 
action of Gopinath Saha was worthy of condemnation, as in my 
humble opinion it was, what was the patriotism apart from the 
action for which the homage was deserved? I cannot, therefore, 
conceive the possibility of any political party subscribing to the 
moral underlying the homage paid to Gopinath Saha. 

Do you think that the Congress as at present constituted would sanction 
such a doctrine? 

MR. GANDHI : No. 

Would you call murderers like Gopinath Saha patriots? 

MR. GANDHI : I would Call murderers like Gopinath Saha 
patriots, but not without an indispensable adjective, namely, “mis- 
leading”. Their selflessness, defiance of death and love of the 
country, I think must be held to be unquestionable, but on that very 
account, whilst I would call them misleading patriots, I would 
condemn their actions in the severest terms possible and I would be 
no party to resolutions praising their motives. We can only judge 
people’s actions and, if they are bad and harmful to society, we 
cannot afford to pay them homage for their motives. In my humble 
opinion, the largest amount of harm done in this world is by people 
who have good motives, but who do not hesitate to resort to acts 
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that arc bad. It is the aRC-long superstition that the end justifies 
the means and it is liocause I see as clear as daylight that there can 
be no dividing line Ixitween the end and the nunuis and that the 
end is always the direct consctiucnce of the nunuis, that I am 
resisting with my whole soul the pres<mt system of Ciovermnent aa 
well as activities designed to beat the system with its own weapons, 
namely, by means fair or foul. 

May I take you back to the days when the politieal crimes commenced 
in Bengal? There is an impression abroad that the activities of the Bengal 
anarchists would have continued hut f<»r the inauguration of your uon-violent 
Non-co-operation movement. Those activities, it is said, were suspended on 
account of this movement, hut that since your imprisonment the influence of 
the N.C.O. movement had diminished to sneh an extent that the Bengal revolu- 
tionaries had recommenced their aelivities. May I ask if that is, in your 
opinion, a correct view of the situation ? 

MR. OANUHi; I do believe that anarchism iu Ikiigal became 
dormant because of the advent of non-violenl Non-co-operation 
which required just as much sacrifice us any unarc.hist was tuipable 
of offering. I also lieUcvc that the signs that we. set; of a revival 
of violent revolutionary activities arc due to th<! belief that non- 
violence has failed. 

Have you in contemplation, Mr. Gandhi, any practical measures for check- 
ing political crimes in Bengal and converting the youth of the province to your 
doctrine of non-violence in thought and in action? 

MR. oandik: I do, indeed, contemplate measures for checking 
the activities of these misguided friends of mine. I use the word 
friends purposely, because I yield to no one in my sidmiration for 
the spirit of self-sacrifice that actuates them, but I know that their 
activitiy docs immense harm to the country. It can never give 
swaraj to India even if it succeeds in making English rule impossible. 
I am convinced that the spirit of India is essentially non-violent 
and gentle. Violence has, therefore, no atmosphere to thrive in 
and if God grants me health, I hope to be able to overtake 
the anarchical activities and show to the anarchists that there is 
more than ample scope for pure and exacting sacrifice in my scheme 
for achieving swaraj and that, if they will only give me their en- 
thusiastic support, they will deserve homage not merely for their 
motives, but also for their acts which can be emulated by the least 
of their countrymen without the slightest hesitation and without 
any danger to anybody else. 

The interviewer then passed on to another subject, namely, the revolt of 
the 0, P. Swarajists as evidenced in the statement of Dr. Moonje that the 
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Swarajists would now concentrate their energies on breaking Mr. Gandhi’s hold 
on the Congress and that a fratricidal struggle in the Congress was now inevi- 
table. “Do you think,” asked the pressman of Mr. Gandhi, “that Dr. Moonje’s 
views are more or less shared by the Swarajists outside the G. P. and do you 
anticipate a general revolt of the Swarajists against your creed and your prog- 
ramme of work? Will you, in that event, give up your policy of neutrality 
towards the Swarajists and start propaganda against them?” 

MR. GANDHI: I am unable to say whether Dr. Moonje’s views 
are shared by many other Swarajists, but whether they are or not, 
I remain unperturbed, because there will be no loss of prestige of 
either of the parties if only because I do not propose to take part 
in any “fratricidal struggle”. After all, it requires two parties to 
carry on a struggle of that character, and my scheme of carrying on 
political work always avoids such friction. I literally mean what 
I have said, namely, that I have advocated exclusive control of the 
Congress executives in the interests of both parties and, if I see the 
slightest desire on the part of the Swarajists to take over the Con- 
gress executives, I for one shall not resist the attempt, but let them 
take charge of the Congress executives. I would then form an or- 
ganization outside the Congress and invite those who believe in the 
Congress programme to work it outside the Congress. Thus, in 
any event I shall avoid a brush with the Swarajists. I shall not 
need to carry on any propaganda against the Swarajists. 

The Tims of India, 6-6-1924 

104. LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJD 

[June 6, 1924y 

I read your letter to Krishnadas^. You will see the article in 
Toung India. If the members of the All-India Congress Committee 
have any faith in the power of the spinning-wheel they ought 
to spin. I will not allow any discussion on this at the meeting^. 
If my suggestions are not acceptable to all the members, I am not 
going to argue there. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuni Frasadi 

1 1894-1951; grandson of Gandhiji^s step-sister; secretary, Bombay Provin- 
cial Congress Committee, 1922-23; member, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
1923-25, and later Mayor 

2 As in the printed source 

3 Gandhiji’s Secretary 

^ Of the All-India Congress Committee, which was held at Ahmedabad 
from June 27 to June 30, 1924 



m. LETTER TO VASUMATI PAmiT 


Sahaumati, 
Jeth Sud 5 {June 7, 

OHI, VASUMATI, 

I had been expectin'^ your letter all ulonjp I hope you are well 
now. I do not feel the heat at all. 'L’he nights are pleasaiil and 
cool. Keep up the practice of writiiv' in ink, and write a good 
hand. Write to me if you want a book or anything else. K.cgain 
your health fully. Maui^ is well. Radha coutinuiis to ho the same 
as before, Kikihehn, one may say, is fairly well. 

lihssinni from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Ramdas and Prahhudas^ have gone to Abu. 'I'hey will 
return after five or six days. 

Ganoaswarup Beiin Vasumati 
Leelavati Aroovabhuvan 
Deolali 

From tlic Oiyurati original: C.W. 443. (Inurtcsy: Vasumati Pandit 


m. AIM OF KATHIAWAR POLITICAL CONFKREME 

I quote the following^ from a long letter which a friend has 
written about the Kathiawar Polilictd C.oufcrema!: 

In my opinion, the aim of the Ktithiawar Political Conference 
should be as follows: 

1. To take steps in every State to make the relationship 
between the Ruler and the ruled beneficial to the latter. 

2. To take steps which would lead to a closer and mutually 
beneficial relationship among the States as also among their sub- 
jects. 

* The rcfereace in the letter to the health of Mani, Radha and Kikihehn 
suggeste that the letter was written in 1924. Similar references are found in 
some of the letters written during March-April, 1924. That year Jtih Sud 5 
fell on June 7. 

* Manibehn Patel 

3 Son of Chhaganlal Gandhi 

* Not translated here 



AIM OF KATIHAWAR POLITICAL CONFERENCE 2^^^ 

3. To take steps for the ecoaomic, political and moral 
gress of the entire population of Kathiawar. In all its activities, the 
Conference should follow the path of peace. 

The Conference cannot undertake the burden of freeing the 
Princes from the control of British Government; if it aims at doing 
so, the interests of both the Rulers and the subjects will suffer. 

The Rulers are subservient to the British and cannot permit 
the holding of a Conference with such an aim, even if they approved 
of the movement for their freedom, they would have to oppose it. 
I, therefore, think that all efforts by the people to that end will 
prove both futile and harmful so long as the Rulers themselves do 
not desire their freedom and [are not ready to] work publicly for it. 

It should certainly be one of the functions of tlie Conference to 
create public opinion against the tyranny of the Rulers, and tliis 
is included in the first clause. 

Let the people of each State solve their own local problems. 
But Kathiawaris are all one people and as such have a right to 
hold a Conference on behalf of the entire population; in fact, they 
have a duty to do so. Not only can such a Conference discuss pro- 
blems common to all, it can also interest itself in local issues, form a 
collective public opinion on them and bring it to bear on the 
solution of local problems. 

I have explained in earlier issues the ■wider meaning of the 
word “political”, and that, I believe, is the true meaning. The 
task of making the Conference popular has yet to be taken up. 
Making it popular does not mean only that people start attending 
its meetings; it means that they should work for redress of their 
grievances through the Conference and follow its advice. Before 
this could happen, the workers of the Conference should serve the 
people, go into the villages and make themselves as poor and 
simple as the masses. 

We should not be hostile to Indian States. We are not offer- 
ing non-co-operation against the Rulers. We have not given up 
the latter as hopeless; I, at any rate, have not done so. I am not 
ignorant of the tyranny of some of the Rulers. I am disgusted by 
their uncontrolled and excessive spending. It is shocking that they 
prefer to live in Europe rather than in their own country. However, 

I do not blame them for this. This state of affairs is one of the 
results of the British system. From their childhood, the Rulers grow 
up dependent on others. They are watched over by British tutors 
and others, who have orders to train the Princes to behave like 
the British, create in them admiration for British rule and educate 
them to like all things British. We see this preference for European 
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ways among the well-to-do also, and find the same thing on a greatw 
scale among the Rulers. The reason for this love of foreign ways 
in both is the same. I am sure that if public opiniorx in Kathiawar, 
i.c., Indian States, is properly educated, if it becomes strong and 
fearless, the Rulers will immediately bow to it. 

In spite of their many failings, I believe the Princes to be 
simple-hearted men. They are godfearing, and are much afraid, 
indeed, of public opinion. I know both these things from personal 
experience. However, what can the poor liulers do where there 
is no public opinion or there arc only flatterers among their sub- 
jects? As there is no one to point out their failings and criticize 
them, they give up all self-restraint; they are, moreover, encouraged 
by the [British] Government in this. Thus, the circumstances con- 
spire against them and bring about their tlegradation. True, their 
oppression is sometimes crude and we feel it to be unbearably cruel. 
On the other hand, the Government’s oppression is civilized and is 
not felt to be unbearable in the same measure. Moreover, in the 
part of the country directly ruled by the British, one feels secure 
in the support of public opinion and numerous co-workers, whereas 
in the Indian States only a few brave men come forward as yet for 
public work and so it is easy for the Rulers to suppress them. 
Nevertheless, if a few polite, humble, well-behaved and discriminat- 
ing men come forward as public workers, the Rulers will yield to 
them, and they will do this not so much through fear of them as 
because of their own virtues. 

If we start by being suspicious of the Rulers, are determined to 
speak ill of tiicm and refuse to ace any good in them, we will, from 
the outset, be set down in the debit column of their books. It would 
then be very hard to get oneself brought over to the credit side. 

Let no one conclude from this that I am encouraging cowar- 
dice. I am pointing out the difference between arrogance and fear- 
lessness which is at the same time humble. The mango tree as it 
grows and spreads bends lower. Similarly, as the strength of the 
strong increases, he should become progressively more humble; he 
should become more and more godfearing. 

[From Gujarati] 

8 - 6-1924 



107. MT VIEWS 

A gentleman has sent me the opinions of a Jain muni^ on my 
views, and wishes me to comment on them. I give below the 
muni’s opinions and my comments on each: 

1. If Gandhi’s ideas are fully carried out, they will do harm 
to Jainism. 

I am certain that, if my ideas are carried out, they will do only 
good to the world, and what benefits the world as a whole cannot pos- 
sibly harm Jainism or any otlicr religion. Non-violence is love. How 
can a method of bringing about reform through love do any harm? 

2. Khadi will benefit the Antyajas, but will harm the interests 
of the Jains very much. 

This opinion is difficult to understand. Gan there be no 
Antyaja who is a shravak^l Moreover, the only sense in which the 
interest of the Jains can suffer is that the business of those of them 
who deal in foreign cloth may be ruined. If that happens, however, 
Jains can start some other business. Why cannot they deal in 
khadi? There are others besides Jains who also trade in foreign 
cloth. In the last analysis, it is desirable, from a religious stand- 
point, that a business which is morally tainted should come to a stop. 

3. A businessman commits no sin, whatever he docs. 

This cannot be Jainism. I have not come across such ideas 
in any religion. 

4. There is much exaggeration in the praises showered on 
Gandlii. It is not proper to attribute to him the virtues of one 
like Mahavira^, 

I entirely agree. Those who sing my praises would show their 
admiration for me better if they stopped praising me and got 
absorbed in doing their own duty. Such praise will not suffer from 
exaggeration or any other fault. 

5. An Antyaja remains an Antyaja, however much he purifies 
himself. 

This idea has neither religion nor reason in it. 

6. Gandhi describes himself as a staunch Vaishnava for a reason 
of his own. All the religions would perish if every one of 
Gandhi’s ideas was carried out. He is a hypocrite. 

1 Monk 

2 Follower of the Jain religion 

3 Founder of the Jain religion 
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Personally, I believe that if all my ideas were fully carried out, 
every religion would prosper and quarrels about religion would 
cease for ever. Who would accept my own certificate to the cficct 
that I am not a hyi^ocritc? The real answer, therefore, will be 
found only after my death. 

Besides these, I have also been accused of much else. I have 
given above only the most important counts. T would advise the 
gentleman who has sent mo tills list, as also others who approve 
of my activities, not to enter into argument for dtdencUng my ideas. 
In refraining from doing so, they would he putting those ideas into 
action. Those wlio accept my ideas aiwl carry them out .should keep 
in mind our rustic saying: “Our interest is in the oil, not in the 
sound which the drops make as they fall.*’ Moi'covcr, by replying 
to accusations, we generate ill-feeling, waste our time and arouse 
passions. We should also understand that we have no reason to 
believe that tlie accusations are inspired merely by malice. A good 
number of those who criticize me believe in all sincerity that many of 
my actions only iiarin the country. Tlie right way is to tliink care- 
fully over the charges made against a friend of our.s and tell him 
what truth we find in them. Generally, a person docs not attend to 
what is said by his opponents l)ut, when his friends point out his 
failings, he will, if there is any measure of sincerity in him, take 
prompt note and examine himself. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavqjivan, 8-6-1924 


}08. MAHA GUJARATS DUTY 

This is the hour of trial for everybody. X believe we shall have 
won half the battle if we could see ourselves, and show to the 
world, what we actually are. We can advance only if we know and 
let others know our real worth. 

But the individual or society that puts on false appearances 
deceives not only himself or itself but also the world. There is, 
at any rate, no progress. The water seen in a mirage can ncv« 
quench thirst; running after it is only futile labour. Similarly, it 
is sheer waste of time to try to look different from what we are. 

At the time of my imprisonment*, I saw hypocrisy all round 
me and I still see the same thing. In order that we may all get 
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out of this, I want a few things to be clarified at the ensuing meeting* 
of the All-India Congress Committee. I know that the members 
of the A.I.G.C. are elected by democratic methods, and I have 
not suggested any change in this. I have only advised a course by 
following which we may, without changing the rule, ensure that 
appearance corresponds to reality. This is my reason for advising 
that so long as the Congress resolution calling upon the people to 
renounce titles, to leave Government schools and law-courts and to 
boycott Councils and foreign cloth stands, those who have no faith 
in it should resign membership of the Committee. 

What the Congress decides, we shall know by and by; what 
Gujarat intends to do we can know today. Every province can, and 
it is its duty to, make its position clear. 

In my opinion, the most important constructive activity is 
hand-spinning. Those who have no faith in its power to bring 
freedom, what service can they do by remaining in the Congress? 
They can, of course, get or try to get, the resolution of the Congress 
revised. But so long as it stands, they should keep away from the 
executive bodies of the Congress. 

If, however, they have faith in the power of the spinning-wheel, 
they should study its science thoroughly and see that they acquire 
the skill to spin the finest yarn. In fact, they should regularly make 
a gift of some yarn to the Congress. My demand is for no more than 
four ounces of yarn every month. This quantity can be easily pro- 
duced by spinning half an hour daily. 

The work will not bring the desired result if it becomes mere 
drudgery. It will be well done only if we have interest in it. If 
we take interest in it, we shall come to love it all the more. Those 
who can spare more time need not be content with half an hour 
of spinning. This is suggested as the minimum, not the maximum, 
time to be given to it. All permanent committees are executive 
bodies. Consider what it would mean if all their members spin in 
this manner. If every town in Gujarat has an executive body, we 
shall have good spinners in every town. The result will be that in 
a short time we shall see everybody in the town clothed in khadi. 
There are weavers in sufficient number; the only difficulty is that 
we do not get a regular supply of good yarn. If every village in 
the country starts spinning and weaves its own cloth, think what a 
gain this would mean. The quantity of yarn spun by one person 
may not be worth much, but the total quantity spun by the whole 
community will be worth a lot. Drop by drop fills the lake. If the 

* This was to be held at Ahmedabad on June 27. 


■ XXIV-14 
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income of every Indian, were to go up by one rupee a year, we can 
understand that its effect on every person individually would be 
insignificant, but the sum total of .such increase has a great potential. 
What can an ant do? But is there anything imjjossible for a swarm 
of ants? The swarm derives its strength from the individual ants. 
Similarly, the power which results from a whole community taking 
up spinning derives from the individual spiuiuir. Such is the im- 
portance of the spinner. But someone may object: “One person’s 
spinning is of some worth when the whole community takes it up; 
what good, however, can a few persons spinning in i.solation do?’ 
Such a question will be raised only by the ignorant. If individuals 
do not make a beginning, what would the community do? All the 
reforms in the world to this date have beett initiated by individuals 
and not by society as a whole. Everything begins with the figure 
I . Without it, the rc.st has no significance. Obviously, the isolated 
individual will have to labour by himself for a long time. His 
labours will produce an cifcct on the community only when it sees 
his unshakable faith. And the more valuable a reform, the longer 
the time it takc.s to be accepted by .society. A Herculean task like 
winning freedom cannot be accomplished with an effort involving 
no great suffering. 

One who understands this will not give way to despair. On 
the contrary, delay in society’s response to his effort will only serve 
to increase his zeal and his readiness for suffering. How long can 
society remain indifferent to such deep faith? 

At this juncture, I demand from Gujarat persons with such 
unshakable faith in the power of the spinning-wheel. I hope that, 
by the end of this month, every active worker will have got hold of 
a fme wheel and started spinning. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naaojivatif 8 - 6-1924 


109> MrmTES 
The Aoa Khani Brothers 

My article* on Hindu-Muslim unity has called forth an endless 
stream of comment. Some have liked it, while others have been 
incensed by it. From time to time, I shall publish in Hamjivan 
extracts from these comments, whenever necessary. The Khoja 
friends have been hurt and perhajM! enraged by what I said about 

* Tidt “Hindu-Mualim Tension; Its Cause and Cure”, 29*5-1924, 
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their activities. They preferred to come and see me instead of 
writing to me. This, of course, pleased me very much. I could 
thus get to know their point of view also. They feel that I should 
have made no comment without having first met them. I explain- 
ed to them that, in my statement taken as a whole, I had presented 
both the sides, as was but proper, and, concerning matter about 
which I had no positive knowledge, I had said that certain allega- 
tions were made in regard to some activities. I told them that 1 
would certainly go through the books which I had received and 
give my opinion on them. If I feel that my informants had misled 
me, I would admit the fact and also apologize. If, however, I form 
from these writings the same impression as my informants and I 
agree with their views, the Khoja friends should not feel hurt. I 
also told them that I could not accept the view that the Hon. 
Aga KJian is an incarnation in the sense recognized in Hinduism. 
Moreover, the way in which they use the word Om and the diape 
they have given to it is, in my opinion, taking liberties with con- 
cepts which belong to Hinduism. 

They asked me, however, what they should do if they felt 
about the matter as they said they did. I told them that in that 
case they should adhere to their views and accept my right to 
express my views in oral discussions and in my writings. 

Moreover, they assured me that no one is ever offered material 
inducement to become a Khoja. I was very glad to hear this and 
assured them that I would repeat this to my informants and, if they 
failed to prove their charge, I would state that, too, in Navajivan. 
Finally, they also said that readers of J^avajivan were likely to get 
the impression that the Khojas’ belief in a perfect incarnation was of 
recent origin. The truth of the matter according to them is that 
this belief of theirs, as also their belief about Om, dates back to 
very ancient times and that they have proof in support of this.* 

Selfishness 

After reading the note^ hxJ^avajivan on the dirty habits of many 
third-class passengers, a gentleman writes to say:* 

1 congratulate him on refusing to accept the seat belatedly 
offered to him as a favour and, not minding the inconvenience, 
remaining where he was in the narrow passage. If those who offered 
him the seat wished to display the smallest measure of courtesy, they 

* A literal translation of this part of the article was given in Tovng India 
under “Notes”, 12-6-1924. 

2 Vide “My Notes”, 25-5-1924. 

* The letter is not translated here. 
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could have olFcrcd him a seat jw soon as he entered the compart- 
ment. Courtesy demands that, even if there is no room, wc .should 
offer a seat to a passenger who boards the train. The fact is that 
we have not yet gone much beyond regard for family relationships. 
We know the duty of sacrifice for the sake of kinsfolk. Wc may 
also do something for acquaintances. There is nothing at all in 
either of these. Wc also suffer inconvenience for a third category, 
that of the strong and the powerful. This is unworthy, of course. 
As for passengers who may be poor, wc would even go to the length 
of pushing them away from die scats already occupied by tliem. 
If we wish to cultivate the feeling of being one people, it is our 
duty to be ready to make room especially for the poor. If our 
neighbour (particularly if he is a stranger) is hungry, wc should give 
him food to cat and water to drink before we attend to ourselves and 
wc should suffer discomfort ourselves to make him comfortable. 
Such an attitude, if adopted towards our own people, means 
patriotic unity and, if towards the whole of mankind, means a 
religious spirit, Even if wc do not wisli to cultivate the religious 
spirit, we should cultivate patriotic unity. 

Toll Barrier, 

Two of the resolutions passed by the Dholka I'aluka Con- 
ference* are worth noting; 

From one of these wc come to know that a loll harrier is im- 
posed near the villages of Shiyal, Bagodara, etc. This barrier is 
not to be crossed between sunset and sunrise. The officer who has 
notified this rule must be cither totally unfamiliar with the life of the 
farmer or indifferent to their feelings and their convenience. In 
these parts, farmers’ movements take place mostly at night. They 
do not sleep at all after two in the morning. As soon as it is 
dawn, they yoke tlie bullocks to the cart or take up some other 
task. To put up barriers and prevent people with such habits 
from doing their work is as good as starving them. The hardship 
must be immediately removed. The Taluka Conference has sought 
the advice of the Provincial Committee. Before the latter passes any 
resolution, it should write to the Commissioner to ascertain the 
position and find out how long it is proposed to retain the restric- 
tion. If the farmers have any courage, Shri Vallabhbhai has 
pointed out the remedy in his speech. But these measures should 
be adopted only as a last resort. Before any such step is taken, 
much has to be done. 


‘ Held in May 1924 in North Giyarat 
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We shall discuss the other resolution next week, 
[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajivan^ 8-6-1924 


110. LETTER TO DEVCHAMD PAREKH 

Jeth Sud 6 [June 5, 192^^ 

BHAISHRI DEVGHANDBHAI, 

Someone has sent me the enclosed extract. Please see the 
portion underlined by me. Is the statement true? If true, who 
did the thing? 

Vallabhbhai, Devdas, Ba — all will leave together, on thelOth 
evening most probably. 

V andemataram from 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Giyarati original: G.N. 5732 


111. INTERVIEW TO ^^THE HINDU^^ 

Ahmedabad, 

June 8, 1924 

. . . Mahatmaji asked me to sit near to him and asked me the purpose of 
my visit. I joined my hands as I went near him with reverence to which he 
replied with his characteristic bowing and smiling. Then I told him that I had 
come for his darshan and also for an interview. He gladly consented to give 
me an interview- The following are the questions put by me and answered by 
Mahatmaji : 

At the outset I enquired of his health, to which he replied that he was 
getting better. After talking a while on other matters, the conversation turned 
to the interview itself* 

“You did not give your rigid interpretation to the ‘peaceful and legitimate* 
to be ‘non-violent and truthful*, as you did after the Delhi A.I.C.C, ?** I asked. 

I may not h ave made my meaning clear at the Calcutta Con- 
gress, as there could not be any interpretation but that, and as I 
thought everybody understood that meaning. 

But then, why do you force that interpretation on others now? He 
answered: 

^ Devdas and Kastuiba left for Bhavnagar on June 11, 1924; vide “Letter 
to Vasumati Pandit**, 11-6-1924. In that ytzx Jeth Sud 6 fell on June 8* 
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I do not want to force on others my inlerprt'.taiion of the words 
‘peaceful and lesitimanf as ‘non-violent and truthful’. To do so 
would be inconsistent with my dharma. I had to make my mean- 
ing subsequently clear, as I thought it was misunde.rstood. 

In your recent statement, you lay greater stress un the mental altitude 
and not on the actual results attained, but at the (luleutta Congress you started 
N.C.O. to achieve definite ends, viz., Khilafat an<l Ihmjab wrongs, and at that 
time, you never laid more stress on (he mental attitude. Is this consistent? 

Ido not attach much imporUtnee (o mental attitude, except 
in so far as it would affect the treatment of the tliffei'cut prnblcm.s. 

As regards the Congress maehinery, you know that it lays down its 
policy and chooses its own executives to carry atu! supervise the carrying out 
of its policy. If in the dista-elion veste<l in the Congress, it elujoses Swanijisti 
to carry out its policy, will yon still think tluU the .Swarajist position it not 
consistent with its policy, especially when the Congress knows better tluin any- 
body else? 

This also is a misunderstanding of tin; position I have taken. 
I know it is open to Congrcits vote.rs to ele.ct whom they choose, 
but as a humble worker in the flougr(;ss and a voter myself, I 
am exercising the right of free opinion and trying to guide the 
voters consistently with their programme to choose only such 
representatives as have pledged thcmscdvns to fulfil the programme 
in its entirety. My appeal is similarly uddrcssetl to the present 
reprc.sentatives of the voters that, whilst they abide by the N.C.O. 
resolution, it is their duty either to carry out that programme 
in its entirety or to resign and ask the electors to choose those 
who believe in that programme. 

If the Swarajist programme is altogether inconsistent with the mental 
attitude essential to N.O.O., how do you approve of its programme by its 
success, as measured by its results? Mahatmaji laughed and said: 

If the Swarajist programme is successful, I wish to be the first 
to join the party and congratulate them, and then, I shall pocket all 
my pride and my mental attitude. 

The conversation next turned to Hindu-MusUm questions. I asked: In 
your recent article' on Hindu-Muslim tension, many Hindus think that iiyustice 
is being done to them at your hands as you demand more sacrifices from them 
than their Muslim brothers. 

In the first instance, I have not demanded sufficient sacrifices 
from Hindus. But if they will only sacrifice to their utmost, I would 
promise not only swaraj within a day, but promise that Hindus 

* Vidt pp. 136-54. 
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will always be in the ascendent and hold the Muslims in the palm 
of their hands. 

But what have you to say to those Arya Samajists who say that 
injustice is also being done them in your article? They think you have petted 
and defended Maulana Abdul Bari and Maulana Mahomed Ali and you could 
have done the same to Dayanand Saraswati and Shraddhanandji. Any special 
motive in condemning the Arya Samaj deliberately, will you clear your posi- 
tion? 

Surely. But I have not defended either of the Maulanas at 
all; I have said plainly that the reference in Mahomed AJi’s Con- 
gress speech to division of untouchables was wrong, and it is to his 
credit that he has made the admission. I have also said that 
Abdul Bari is betrayed into making statements which cannot be 
explained, and I have therefore called him a dangerous friend. I 
am unable to say anything more against either of these friends, 
because I know nothing more. Similarly, I know about the Arya 
Samajists’ illustrious founder and Shraddhanandji and I have also 
not hesitated to draw their attention to what I have considered to 
be their weaknesses. The motive is obvious. I would be untrue to 
myself and to the cause if I did not say all that I have felt re- 
garding the principal actors, and regarding the principal religions 
which came into conflict with one another. I am anxious that the 
Arya Samaj and Shraddhanandji should do much more good than 
they have already done and, therefore, I have drawn attention to 
their limitations as a friend and a well-wisher and by no means as 
a critic. But in spite of this, there is a good deal of perturbation in 
the Arya Samaj circles throughout India over my remarks. I can 
quite understand we have all, at the present moment, become very 
touchy and, therefore, impatient of criticism as intolerance. We 
have become intolerant of any criticism that might be levelled 
against us, even though it may be of very friendly character. 
I have, however, no doubt whatsoever that the storm will subside if 
I keep myself cool and, as there is no danger of my losing my 
head yet fbr a while, I am not affected by all the furious criticism 
that is directed against me. 

One more question about khaddar and I have done (I told Mahatmaji 
as it was getting late) : Is your khaddar programme meant to bring about 
economic salvation of India, or is it meant to change the mental attitude of 
the people towards nationalism? If it is the fonner, then how do you ex- 
pect swarajya without concerted action for creating nationalism among tide 
people, and, if it is the latter, will the present khaddar programme be suffi- 
cient to rouse that feeling among the masses? 
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The khaddar programme undoubtedly will bring about the 
economic salvation of India, if it succeeds. In my opinion, no 
concerted action is possible for the masses without their realizing 
their economic salvation. Moreover, the khaddar programme is 
impossible without concerted acthm. Thirdly, a successful khaddar 
programme necessarily means the conversion of Englishmen them- 
selves into nationalists, or, at least, impartial spectators of the 
Indian movement. They will no longer succeed in holding India 
under subjection for the purp(»se of licr exploitation. 

... Do you expect, Mahatmaji, that the A.I.Chtl that will meet hew 
dxortly would endorse your views as embodied iu your two statements and the 
drastic tests for ofScc-bcarcrs? 

It is very difficult for me to say what the members of the 
A.I.C.C. will do at its forthcoming session. But it will not surprise 
me in the least if all the drastic tests I have suggested are rejected 
by an overwhelming mjijtjrity. I either want a dcar-cut majority, 
which implicitly believes in the prograitmie and is determined to 
carry it out at any cost, or a microscopic minority. What is in- 
tolerable to me is the extreme indcfmitcness that overwhelms us at 
the present moment and makes all real progress utterly impossible. 

But in CMC the opinions of the people's representatives arc nicely balanced, 
for and against your programme, what do you intend doing? 

In the first instance, I do not consider it possible that there 
would be a balance of voting on either side. As a matter of fact, 
we shall come to a clear understanding without the necessity of 
voting. But if it docs come to voting, and the pjirties are nicely 
balanced, I dare say God will give us something or other which 
will enable us to divide the parties sharply, . , . 

Tht Hindu, 9-6-I924 



112. INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT GUJARAT VIDTARITm 

June 10, 1924 

SHRI KRIPALANI^, STUDENT FRIENDS, SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 

This morning, I saw three letters addressed to me.® One of 
them advised me to burn the Vidyapith, if possible. The Vidyapith, 
the letter said, had done no good in all these years. The corres- 
pondent himself had been once its student. The second letter tells 
me that the students are pleasure-loving and indulge their palate 
in all manner of ways. The correspondent had sent his sons to the 
Vidyapith in the belief that the students there led simple lives and 
developed strength of character. What should he do, he asks. 
The third letter, from a friend in Madras, suggests that in my speech 
today I ought to give a lead to the whole nation. 

Well, what should I do ? Which of the three suggestions should 
I follow? I wish to act upon none of them. Why should I burn 
the Vidyapith, in the establishment of which I have had some share, 
however small? There is a story told by an English painter. 
Once, by way of joke, he hung up one of his paintings in the 
market-place and wrote below it that anyone who saw any fault 
in it should mark it with a dot. The next day there was not an 
inch on the surface of the painting which was without a mark. 
But the artist said that he would not burn the painting so long 
as he was himself satisfied with it. 

I remembered the painter this morning and felt that he was 
right. There would be no end to criticisms if we paid attention 
to all of them. God has made man a creature of attachment. We 
carry on our work driven by our attachments. On your part, how- 
ever, you should draw your lesson from all three of these suggestions. 
The correspondent who has been bitter in his remarks says that 
neither the students nor the teachers have anything in them. He 


1 Delivered as Chancellor of the Gujarat Vidyapith, National University, 
Ahmedabad, at the conunencement of the new academic year 

2 J. B. Kripalani, then Principal of Gujarat Mahavidyalaya, a constituent 
college of the Gujarat Vidyapith 

® Here a report in He Hindu, 10-6-1924, has: “Since this morning I was 
thinldng of you students, but I could not concentrate on you alone. I was 
also thinking how best to solve the Hmdu-Muslim problem. In the meantime 
Devdas brought me three letters which he said must be read before I addres- 
sed the students.” 
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desires that T should publish his letter in Mamjmm and also eomment 
on it. I intend to do no such thiuft. Cotteerniiu? the charge that 
there is no .simpli(aty in the lives of students, it is for you to con» 
sidor what truth there is in it. As for tlu; .South fudi an friend, 
X shall deal with him. If no one h<!re takes down my speech, he 
may indeed believe that X did make an important speech. 

This much by way of introduction. I have, of course, thought 
out what X should tell you. X won't .say X have not, for it is not 
my wont to indulge in hy|)ocrilical <U.sparagtunent of on(!s<df. Two 
years of reflection in the quiet of the Yeravdu Ashram* liave streng- 
thened my former convictions. X do not at all repent what I 
have put before the country. We establisbcd in (Jujarai a Vidya- 
pith and a Mahavidyalaya, Idled them with Sindltis and Maha- 
rashtrians and ke])t no place for (rujaratis, h'or this also 1 am not in 
the least sorry. It is Gujarat’s <luty to accept everything good 
that it may gel from Maharashtra or Sind. If Sliri Kripaluni thinks 
of himsedf us a Kiliari, let us take him in as a Bihari. He will dis- 
cover st»methiixg useful to huirn from Gujarat loo. If he was a 
weaver in Bihar, he will become a .spinner and carder here and then 
say that he is as much a Gujarati as he is a Bihari. But it is in 
your hands to bring this about. Since lu*. comes from Sind, he is 
our guest. With a Gujarati we can be free in our criticism. But 
we have given Shri Kripalani a place; here for our own benefit 
and wc will, therefore, gratefully accept whatever he has to offer. 
Iflhadmy way, I would not have any Gujarati, hut fill the whole 
Mahavidyalaya with Sindhis and Maharashtriaits. I would ask 
them all to be like Kaka and Mama. If wc could get all persons 
of this type, what more would wc require? 

Why did wc establish the Vidyapith ? Wc did .so to help 
the Non-co-operation movement. Non-co-operation with whom? 
With students and professors of Government colleges? Certainly 
not. Our Non-co-operation is aimed against tlic system. What is 
the nature of this Non-co-operation? And what do we expect to 
gain from it? As I thought about this, two .storie,s came to my 
mind. One was about a goat and a tiger. A goat and a tiger were 
once kept together. The tiger was in a cage. The goat was free. 
It was given good food, it had fine grass to eat. But it became 
thinner and thinner. A thoughtful man, someone like me, saw that 
the goat did not grow fat because it was in the company of the 
tiger. ^ Once it was removed from the sight of the tiger, it danced 
with joy, even with plain grass to eat, and began to grow fat. 

* Central Jail where Gandhiji wa» wnpriKmed in 1922-24 
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The other story which I remembered was one written by Sir 
Narayan Ghandavarkar*, and which I read while in jail. He had 
once gone out for a walk in Poona, He saw an old woman going 
home with a lamb. It had been in the household of a big oJBficer 
and, therefore, had lacked nothing by way of food. But it was not 
happy there. As the old woman led it away, it was dancing and 
gamboling and ran ahead of her, for it was going to its home. 
From confinement it was going to freedom. In freedom alone can 
any creature grow, never in slavery. This idea is expressed by 
Tulsidas in his inimitable manner: “For the slave there is no 
happiness even in his dreams.”* 

Educational institutions of the Goveriunent may provide us 
the best of facilities, may have good professors and big buildings. 
But the stigma on us will remain. We can aspire to nothing better 
than service, than clerkship. At the most we can think of becom- 
ing pleaders. Or not even that. After graduation, we can only 
think of a job with an initial salary of thirty rupees. If we rise 
to become a professor in Gujarat College, that is the farthest limit 
of our aspiration. In the Mahavidyalaya, on the other hand, the 
student is knocked about a good deal and learns what he can. One 
cannot be sure, either, what formal education one will receive. The 
building may or may not have a roof. The owner may any time 
send you packing at short notice. Vallabhbhai has to go begging 
for funds for the Vidyapith. It is doubtful even whether there will 
be a Vidyapith tomorrow. This is its plight. The sun never sets, 
indeed, on Gujarat College, but on the Vidyapith he sets everyday 
and rises the next day. That he should rise and set is the law of 
Nature in the universe. We want to submit to it and yet survive. 

We will assuredly keep our ideal high. That we are not 
always able to live up to it, that we make mistakes is certainly 
true. It is also true that we do many wrong things. But, then, 
we do not try to prove that sin is virtue. 

Our ideal is the text: Samdyaya vmuktaye? Bhai KishorelaH 
asked me whether we were not misusing this great text by interpret- 
ing it in a narrow sense. I must give serious consideration to any- 
thing Kishorelal says. His criticism would distress me, I felt, 

‘Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar (1855-1923); High Court Judge, writer 
and Liberal leader of Bombay 

* Knowledge is that which leads to freedom. 

* Kishorelal Mashruwala; constructive worker and associate of Gandhiji; 
thinker, and author of the book, Gandhi and MaTX\ for some time Regi- 
strar, Gujarat Vidyapith; editor, Harycmbandfm and Harijm for some years 
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however, that we were not misusing it. lie alone who wins freedom 
in the narrower sense can win it in the other, If we do not win 
this smaller freedom, how can we attain the larger one? Thus, 
our ideal is freedom, both in the popular sense and in the real 
sense of the word. 

I do not at all feel unhappy today, do not repent having 
founded this Vidyapith. If all the students of the Mahavidyalaya 
were to leave it and join Government collettcs, even then I would 
simply say what fools they were and what a wise man I was. 
There is no other way for the country to save itself. We do not 
realise this because all of us arc under the power of a terrible spell. 
For my part, I will go on shouting from the house-tops to the end 
of my life tliat there is no way CKCC])t Non-co-operation for me. 
When I see that the time for full c.o-oj)cration has arrived, I will 
change my tunc. But, till then, even if the whole country deserts 
me, I will cling to Non-co-oimratiou. I say this because I have 
had some experience. I have spent years thinking before I form- 
ed my views. I might even say I have done some tapaseharya for the 
purpose. I cannot but argue as I do. How can a nmn who knows 
that five times twenty makes a hundred ever say that it rcfiuircs four 
times or six times twenty? My stay in the Ycravda Ashram has 
only strcngdicned my convictions. 

The problem is, what are you to do after your c<lucation is over? 
Shri Kripalani has left nothing for me to say on the problem of a 
career for you. The main thing, however, is that we wish to learn 
to shed all fear. If you would have a job, would utilise your edu- 
cation for worldly gain, all right, I say, clo it. I shall merely tell 
you here what a young Englishman docs. I do not hate the 
English. Many people do not know, perhaps, that I love English- 
men. I am not against following their example in some matters. 
All I want is my own land to stand upon. I may then beautify 
that land with colours obtained from any source. None of ray 
English friends ever worried what would happen to him if circum- 
stances did not permit him any longer to live with me. These 
friends gave up their jobs to come and live with me. I had made 
a xiustake about their habits and daily needs, but none of them 
ever blamed me for that. They knew that I had been perfectly 
sincere in thinking as I did. Besides, everyone of them was well 
aware that it was God, not I, who gave them the wherewithal to 
live. Both the Muslims and the Hindus know that He, the Being 
who gave us life, will provide us our daily bread. But today the 
Muslinw have forgotten their Koran and the Hindus have forgotten 
their Oita. They have taken up, instead, this worthless science of 
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ecottomxcs. They are ever so busy struggling to save themselves 
from starvation. They do not know that even persons who did not 
struggle thus did not die of starvation. Moreovetj why all this 
struggling? How to be firm in the pursuit of our ideal is the only 
thing worth learning in school. In English schools, too, they do 
not let their pupils worry about their livelihood. The teachers advise 
them to use their abilities after completing their education and 
earn their living. And so it is that we see the inhabitants of this 
small island in all parts of the world. I have many English 
friends who travel today all over the world. Someone will remark: 
“But, then, they enjoy the protection of the Union Jack.” The 
Union Jack does protect them no doubt, but it does not help 
them to win their daily bread. If someone threatens to kill them, 
then, of course, the flag will go up and the guns will roar. We do 
not want that protection. But that is not what we are discussing at 
the moment. Our point is only that you should not worry how 
you will earn your livelihood in future. You should resolve in 
your mind that, if it came to that, you would earn your livelihood by 
doing the work of a scavenger or a weaver, but would do nothing 
unworthy in your life, would never stand at anyone’s door begging. 
If you have this faith, why should you worry what will happen 
to your parents, your brothers and sisters? To have light in the 
dark, it is enough to keep one lamp burning. Similarly, it will be 
enough if you act like a worthy son, though you stand alone in 
your family. No matter if you have to provide for your parents 
and brothers and sisters. Tell your sister that you will eat only 
after she has had something to eat, but that she cannot have deli- 
cacies, that a dry crust of bread is all she will get. When she sees 
you working hard for her sake, she will not sit idle. She will 
start working in order to add her share to your income. In this 
way, if you have courage, everything will turn out well in the end. 

And now about those who stand midway between these extreme 
positions. What should we do, what should we expect, you will 
ask. Well, you should expect nothing. I advise you to leave the 
professors when you lose faith in them, when you feel that they 
have come here to make money or to show off their learning and gain 
a reputation as big men. Someone told me that I might have no 
love for money, but I was certainly likely to make a show, for I 
wished to be counted a mahatma. There is some truth in this. 
If you find that the professors are here to gain a name as great 
men, you should leave them. Not only leave them, but speak 
out against them afterwards to your hearts’ content. You are not 
bound by any contract with them. If, however, the professors are 
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men, of noble character, you should not throw all your l)urden on 
them. Knowledge is not to be had as a gift from someone. 
No person can give knowledge ns we give alms. The professors’ 
duty lies in recognizing the hidden worth within you and bringing 
it out. It is for you to display it to full advantage and cultivate it 
further. The word “education” also means bringing out what 
lies hidden. You should not, therefore, worry what you will learn. 
You should have faith in your teachers and receive trustfully what 
they give.* 

It is for you to preserve the purity of your character. The 
professors cannot do that for you. Always hear this in mind: 
You do not live in the Vidyapith to enjoy pleasures of lu.'curics. Your 
pleasures lie in your studies, in your physical strength and in your 
striving. You should learn to make use of your hands and feet. 
Students forget the use of their limbs and then want t<i build robust 
bodies by going to the gymnasium. Going to the gymnasium will 
not make you robust and strong. You should first cultivate a good 
heart. You will be able to develop phy.sical strength afterwards. 

My prayer is addressed to you. What can I pray for from God? 
I live in His presence all the time. And so my prayer is only to 
you. You should he worthy of yourselves and your teachers. Our 
Vidyapith is a model for the whole of the country. Gujarat seems 
to have made Non-co-operation in education a success. I’hc future 
alone will show whether, and how far, it has really done so. 

I do not want to make any appeal to the professors, as I am 
one of them. At tlic moment, the only idea which I want to 
put before you and which I want you to take home with you is 
this: whether or not this experiment in Non-co-operation in the 
sphere of education will succeed depends on you. 

[From Gujarati] 
j^avajiveatt 15-6-I924 


1 The report in Tht Hkdu here has: “Trust them, I w^at, have faith 
in them and do your duty and let your hearts be instili^ with the spirit 
freedom and nationalism. Thus, illumine the Vidyapith in which you study.” 
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Jeth Sud 10 [June 11, 1924]^ 

cm . VASUMATI, 

I have your second letter. Please expect only as many letters 
as you write to me. It has worked out only thus so far. I re- 
plied to you the very day I received your letter. I hope it has 
reached you. Ramdas and others have returned from Abu. I see 
that the stay at Abu has done them much good. How nice it 
would have been if you could have gone with them! Now do stay 
there long enough and recover your health completely. I am quite 
well. Prabhudas has not yet returned from Abu. Devdas and Ba 
have left for Bhavnagar today. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

Sister Vasumati 
Leelavati Arogyabiiuvan 
Deolali 

From the Giyarati original; C.W. 444. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


114. MESSAGE TO SAURASHTRA RAJPUT CONFERENCE 

Vartej, 
June 11, 1924 

On the eve of the first Parishad of Rajputs, I wish to say 
only this much : Begin the Parishad by observing the fundamental 
truths of religion. You will pass many resolutions as regards your 
rights, but it is my request that you should not forget your duty. 
God always gives rights to those who perform their duties writh re- 
ligious zeal. Try to be the protectors of the poor, and in doing this, 
you will come to know that charkha is their very life. Make the 
charkhas circulate among them by yourselves taking to spinning. 
I hope you will today take a vrata^ to put on hand-spun and hand- 


1 The postmark bears this date. The date Jeth Sud 10, which corresponds 
to June 12, 1924, seems to be a slip. 

2 Vow, sacred undertaking 
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woven khacldar only and this will bring the blessings of the poor on 
you. I can add nothing to the above. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 17-6-1924 


1 15. MT JAIL EXPERIEMtES - VIII 
Jail Economics 

Everyone who has any experience of jails knows that they are 
the most starved of all departments. 'I’hc hospitals arc compara- 
tively tlie most expensive of public instilutioas. In the Jails every- 
thing is of tlie simplest and the crudest type. In them there is 
extravagance in the spending of human labour, there is miserliness 
in the spending of money and materials. In hospitals it is just the 
reverse. And yet both arc institutions designed to deal with human 
diseases —jails for mental and hospitals for ])hysical. Mental diseases 
are regarded as a crime and therefore punishable; physical diseases 
are regarded as unforeseen visitations of nature to be indulgently 
treated. As a matter of fact, there is no reason for any such dis- 
tinction. Mental as well as physical diseases are traceable to the 
same causes. If I steal, I commit a breach of laws governing 
healthy society. If I suffer from stomach-ache, I still commit a 
breach of laws governing a healthy society. One reason why physical 
diseases are treated lightly is because the so-called higher classes 
break the laws of physical health --pei haps more frequently than the 
lower classes. The higher classes liave no occasion for committing 
crude thefts and, as their lives would be disturbed if thefts con- 
tinued, they being generally law-givers, punish gross stealing, know- 
ing all the while that their swindles which pass muster arc far more 
harmful to society than the crude thefts. It is curious, too, tliat both 
institutions flourish because of wrong treatment. Hospitals flourish 
because patients are indulged and humoured, jails flourish because 
the prisoners arc pumshed as if they were beyond recall. If every 
disease, mental or physical, were regarded as a lapse, but every 
patient or prisoner were to be treated kindly and sympathetically, 
not severely or indulgently, both jails and hospitals would show a 
tendency to decrease. A hospital no more than a jail is a neces- 
sity for a healthy society. Every patient and every prisoner should 
come out of his hospital or jail as a missionary to preach the gospel 
of mental and physical health. 

But I must stop the comparison at this stage. The reader will 
be surprised to learn that the parsimony in prisons is exercised on the 
ground of economy. Although all labour is taken from prisoners, 
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e.g., drawing water, grinding flour, cleaning roads and closets, 
cooking food, the prisoners are not only not self-supporting, but 
they do not even pay for tlieir own food. And in spite of all 
their labour, the prisoners do not get tlie food they would like nor 
the manner of cooking they would appreciate; this for the simple 
reason that the prisoners who do the cooking, etc., are not as a 
rule interested in their work. It is for them a task to be performed 
under unsympathetic supervision. It is easy enough to see that, 
if the prisoners were philanthropists and, therefore, felt interested 
in the welfare of their fellow-prisoners, they would not find them- 
selves in prisons. If, therefore, a more rational and more moral 
system of administration was adopted, the prisons would easily be- 
come self-supporting reformatories instead of, as they are now, 
expensive penal settlements. I would save the terrible waste of 
labour in drawing water, grinding flour, etc. If I was in charge, 
I would buy flour from outside, I would draw water by machinery 
and, instead of having all kinds of odd jobs, I would devote the 
prisons to agriculture, hand-spinning and hand-weaving. In the 
small jails only spinning and weaving may be kept. Even now 
weaving there is in most of the central prisons. All that is neces- 
sary is to add carding and hand-spinning. All the cotton needed 
can be easily grown in connection with many jails, [jic] This will 
popularize the national cottage industry and make the prisons self- 
supporting. The labour of all tlie prisoners will be utilized for re- 
munerative and yet not for competitive purposes, as is now the 
case in some respects. There is a printing press attached to the 
Yeravda Jail. Now this press is largely worked by convict labour. 
I regard this as unfair competition with the general printing presses. 
If the prisons were to run competitive industries, they would easily 
be made even profitable. But my purpose is to show that they can 
be made self-supporting without entering into such competition and, 
at the same time, teach the inmates a home industry which on their 
discharge would give them an independent calling, thus providing 
for them every incentive to live as respectable citizens. 

I would moreover provide for the prisoners as homely an 
atmosphere as is consistent with public safety. I would thus give 
them all facility for seeing their relatives, getting books and even 
tuition. I would replace distrust by reasonable trust. I would 
credit them with every bit of work they might do and let them 
buy their own food, cooked or raw. 

I would make most of the sentences indeterminate, so that a 
prisoner will not be detained a moment longer than is necessary 
for the protection of society and for his own reform. 


XXIV-15 
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I know that this requires a thorough reorganization and the 
employing of a different kind of warders from the ex-military men 
that most of them are now. But I know, too, that the reform can 
be iiutiatcd without much extra cost. 

At the present moment, the prisons are rc-st-houses for rogues 
and torture-houses for ordinary simple prisoners which the majority 
arc. The rogues manage to get all they want, the simple untutored 
prisoners do not get even what they need. Under the scheme which 
I have endeavoured to sketch in its barest outline, the rogues will 
have to be straight before they feel comfortable, and the simple 
innocent prisoners will have as favourable an atmosphere as is 
possible to give them in the circumstances. Honesty will be 
remunerative and dishonesty at a discount. 

By making the prisoners pay for their food in work, there will 
be little idleness. And by having only agriculture and cotton 
manufacture, including what handicrafts may be required for 
these two industries, the expensive supervision will be considerably 
lessened. 

Tcung Mia, 12-6-1924 


116. UNTOUGHABILITY AND SWARAJ 

A correspondent gravely writes: 

The very term ‘untouchability’ seems to my mind to be wi anomaly, 
because there generally docs not exist any particular class of people call- 
ed ‘touchablcs’. It is very rarely that one actually and physically 
touches another, unless necessity demands it. What is usually obtaining 
in ease of those other than the so called ‘untouchables’ is that one does 
not mind the approach of another, one does not mind another passing 
by his side. That is all and the one does not literally and voluntai^y 
‘touch’ another. In the same way, if one minds hii own business, allowing 
the ‘untouchable* to mind his own, is not the vexed problem solved? ^ 

I am sure you do not want me to go and actually ‘toudh* the ‘un- 
touchable’ in order to remove the sin and, if you concede that acturf 
touching is not necessary, what is the purpme in characterising the evil 
as ‘untouchability’? Your use of the term ‘untouchability’ does imply 
that its removal consists in physical touching and I am afraid that ortho- 
dox objection to the movement is partly due to this. I do not think that 
I often touch my own brother and as such it is neither necessary nor expe- 
dient that I should touch another man, even if I want to solve the probl«t 
and hence, I think, ‘imapproachability’ better connotes die state of things 
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relating to that community. No amount of external embracing will case 
the situation, unless the spirit of toleration exists within. 

Next, I am unable to understand the relation between the existence 
of this evil and the establishment of swaraj. After all, ‘unapproachability’ 
is only one of the many evils of the Hindu society — ^perhaps a greater evil 
— and as long as society exists similar evils do exist, as no society is free 
from evils. How is this an impediment to the obtaining of swaraj and 
why do you make its removal a condition precedent to our fitness for 
swaraj? Is it not possible for this to be set right when swaraj is obtain- 
ed, if not voluntarily, at least by legislation? 

I can very well understand the imperative necessity for permanent 
Hindu-Muslim imity, as dissensions between these two large commimities 
may be taken advantage of by the Government, who may therefore in- 
definitely put off granting our demands. I can also understand the social, 
religious and the humanitarian aspects of the evil of ‘untouchability* but 
I cannot imagine how this can be construed as a political problem, with- 
out solving which swaraj is impossible. 

I have no quarrel about the word. I abhor with my whole 
soul the system which has reduced a large number of Hindus to a 
level less th an that of beasts. The vexed problem would be solved 
if the poor PanchamOf not to use the word ‘untouchable’, was 
allowed to mind his own business. Unfortunately, he has no rnind 
or business he can call his own. Has a beast any mind or business 
but that of his master’s ? Has a Panekama a place he can call his 
own? He may not walk on the very roads he cleans and pays 
for by the sweat of his brow. He may not even dress as the others 
do. The correspondent talks of toleration. It is an abuse of lan- 
guage to say that we Hindus extend any toleration towards our 
Panekama brothers. We have degraded them and then have the 
audacity to use their very degradation against their rise. 

Swaraj for me means freedom for the meanest of our country- 
men. If the lot of the Panchema is not improved when we are 
all suflFering, it is not likely to be better under the intoxication of 
swaraj. If it is necessary for us to buy peace with the Mussul- 
mans as a condition of swaraj, it is equally necessary for us to 
give peace to the Panekama before we can, with any^ show^ of 
justice or self-respect, talk of swarsy. lam not interested in freeing 
India merely from the English yoke. I am bent upon freeing India 
from any yoke whatsoever. I have no desire to exchange King 
Log for King Stork. Hence for me the movement of swaraj b a 
movement of self-purification. 

Young India, 12-6-1924 
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A storm of indignation on the part of Arya Samajists is blow- 
ing against mo. I have Icttcirs and Ush'grams of energetic protest 
against my rcfercnecs to the Ramaj, its illustrions founder, Swami 
Shraddhanandji and the shuddhi movement. I'hey arc from 
Ghaziabad, Multan, Delhi, Sukkur, Karachi, jagraon, Secundera- 
bad, Lahore, Sialkoi, Allaliabad, etc. I omit mention of individual 
letters. Probably all of them expect me to publisli their protests; 
some have specially insisted upon my doing so. 'fhey will forgive 
me for not complying with their de.sire. 'I'he majority are worded 
after the fashion of the tehigram I reproduced last week.* All resent 
what they regartl as ati attack upon the Arya Samaj, the Saiyarth 
Prakask, Rishi Dayanand, Swami Shraddhanandji and the shuddhi 
movement. I am sorry to have to say that my position still remains 
unaltered. I have rejul with careful attention the argumentative 
correspondence received by me. Those who have attributed my 
statement to my ignorance have done so probably to leave me an 
open door for a safe retreat. Unfortunately for me, I have left no 
such chance for myself. I cannot plead ignorance of the Satyarth 
Prakash or the general teachings of the Arya Samaj. I cannot 
even say that I might have been prejudiced against the Arya Samaj. 
On the contrary, I approached it with the greatest veneration, I 
had, as I still have, profound regard for the personal character of 
Rishi Dayanand. His hraJtmaeharya was an object of emulation for 
me. His fearlessness commanded my admiration. And my pro- 
vincialism, if I have any in me, was flattered by the fact of the 
Rishi being of the same little Kathiawar as myself. But I could 
not help myself. The conclusion I came to was in spite of myself, 
and I published it only when its publication became relevant. Its 
suppression would have been a cowardly omission on my part. 
Instead of becoming enraged against me for an honest expression 
of opinion, I appeal to them to take my criticism in good part, 
examine it, try to convince me and pray for me if I cannot be 
convinced. Two letters have challenged me to substantiate my 
conclusion. It is a fair challenge and I hope before long to 
produce from the Satyarth Prakash passages in its support. My 
friends will not engage me in a religious discussion with them. 
I shall content myself with giving them the grounds of my opinion. 


1 Vidt “Notes”, 5-6-1924. 
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THE ARYA SAMAJISTS 

So far as Swami Shraddhanandji is concerned, there is no question 
of substantiating my opinion. My critics will oblige me by leaving 
him and me to ourselves. In spite of my opinion, I shall not 
quarrel with the Swamiji. Mine is the criticism of a friend. 
As for shuddhi, the critics in their blind fury have forgotten the 
qualification ‘as it is understood in Christianity or to a lesser 
extent in Islam’. This is quite different from saying that there 
is no proselytism in Hinduism. Hinduism has a way all its own 
of shuddhi. But if the Arya Samajists differ from me, they may 
still allow me to retain my opinion. If they will re-read the 
statement, they will discover that I have said that they have 
a perfect right to carry on their movement if they like. Toleration 
is not a coinciding of views. There should be toleration of one 
another’s views though they may be as poles asunder. Lastly 
I have not said tha Arya Samajists or Mussulmans do kidnap 
women. I have said ‘I am told’. By repeating what I was told, 
I have given both the parties an opportunity of repudiating the 
charge. Was it not better that I should publish what was being 
said, so that the atmosphere might be cleared? 

Let me point out to my Arya Samaj friends that their protests 
betray want of toleration. Public men and public institutions 
cannot afford to be thin-skinned. They must stand criticism with 
good grace. 

And now for an appeal to them. They have almost all en- 
tered their protests. I do not mind them. I assure them that I 
share their sorrow. It pained me when I wrote my criticism. 
It pains me now to know that it has hurt them. But I am not 
their enemy. I claim to be their friend. Time will prove my 
friendship. They do not want to quarrel with anybody or any faith. 
That is what almost all have said in their letters. Let them take 
to heart the tribute I have paid to the Samaj, its founder and to 
Swami Shraddhananclji. I know the purifying work that the Arya 
Samaj has done. I know that it has laid its finger on many abuses 
that have soiled Hinduism. But no one can live on his capital. 
I want them to outlive the latter and extend the spirit of their 
reform. In spite of their denial, I repeat that their shuddhi pro- 
paganda savours of the Christian propaganda. I would like 
them to rise higher. If they will iasist upon reform from within, 
it will tax all their energy and take up all their time. Let them 
Hinduize the Hindu if they believe with me that Arya Samaj is 
a part of Hinduism. If they consider it as distinct from Hindu- 
ism, I fear it will be a hard task for them to convert the Hindus. 
Let them Juicertain where they stand. I have criticized because I 
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want them to help the great national and religious movement 
that is now going on. The Samaj has a great future if it can out« 
grow what has appeared to me its narrowness. If tlic Samajists 
think there is no room for expansion, I shall feel sorry. I ask 
them, in that case, not to be irritated because I cannot see their 
liberalism. They should charitably overlook my blindness and 
patiently endeavour to remove it. 

Tomg India, I2-6-I924 


118. mXES 
‘Rabbi May* 

A most intimate J<!wish friisnd often used the expression 
‘Rabbi may’, to signify that the highest in the laud may com- 
mit most atrocious crimes, not only with impunity, but may 
even carry with them popular congratulations for those crimes. 
The expression may be fittingly used in connection with the 
O’Dwyer-Nair case. The judge showed bitis from the very com- 
mencement. Day after day, the report of the ease was painful 
reading for the public. And though the judgment was a foregone 
conclusion, the public had hoped against hope that the judge would 
do some measure of justice in his summing up and judgment. It 
was not to be. The worst has happened. But a British judge may do 
with impunity what an Indian may have to lose his head for. 

By accepting Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s challenge, Sir Sankaran 
Nair> had put the British constitution and the British people on 
trial. They have been tried and found wanting. Even in a 
simple matter, a man of Sir Sankaran Nair’a proved loyalty could 
not get justice, If Sir Michael O’Dwycr had lost, the British 
Empire would not have gone to pieces. But its false prestige 
would have suffered a bit. And were not the British people pledg- 
ed to stand by their faithful servants, even though they might at 
times make mistakes, so long as they were in favour of the Em- 
pire which enriched them? I know that Sir Sankaran Nair has 
the sympathy of every Indian in his defeat. For me it was a 
foregone conclusion. As the case dragged along its weary length, 
I admired Sir Sankaran Nair’a pluck in fighting a forlorn 
cause. He has provided one more powerful count in the indictment 
against the present rule which must be ended at any coat, 

1 1857-1934; judge of the Madras High Ckmrt, 1908; President, Indian 
National CSongress, 1897; Mlember of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 1915-19 
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The Wrong Way 

But let us not lose patience because we fancy we are helpless. 
The Scrajganj Conference has given us the wrong lead. I have 
not got before me the text of its resolution regarding Gopinath 
Saha. It reads, I am sorry to say, much worse than the word- 
ing shown by The Tims of India reporter. Here is the text. I 
copy from the Forward (4th June). 

While adhering to the policy of non-violence, this conference pays 

its respectful honxage to patriotism of Gk)pinath Saha who suffered 

capital punishment in connection with Mr. Day*s murder. 

I cannot but regard the resolution as a travesty of non- 
violence. It would have been less undignified if non-violence 
had not been dragged in at all. The patriotism of Gopinath 
Saha could only consist in the murder and not in the capital 
punishment which was the consequence of the murder. He 
was not out to die, but to murder one who was odious to 
him. The knowledge that he ran the risk of being hanged made 
him brave, but not necessarily patriotic. For every murderer 
knows that he runs such risk and may, therefore, be called 
brave. The patriotism, if any, therefore, consisted in the act 
of murder. Now murder is inconsistent with non-violence even 
when regarded purely as a policy. Non-violent suffering in one’s 
person and violent injury to another cannot both be patriotic 
at the same time. The patriotism of every lover of his coun- 
try demands that, whilst the country pursues a policy of non-vio- 
lence, he does not disturb it by committing murder. And if any- 
body does, those who are pledged to the policy of non-violence 
are in duty bound not only to dissociate themselves from such 
acts, but to condemn them in unmeasured terms, if only because 
they must, by thus cultivating public opinion against them, dis- 
courage such murder. And this condemnation is necessary even 
though the motive is the purest imaginable. In practical politics, 
actions count and not mere motives or ‘mental attitudes’ bereft of 
acts or results. Had the belief in the policy of non-violence not 
been reiterated, much of my argument would no doubt lose its force. 
But I do submit that, so long as the Congress creed stands as it 
is, every Congressman to be true to his creed is pledged to oppose 
and condemn in thought, word and deed every act of political 
violence. I would, therefore, humbly advise the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee to dissociate itself entirely from the resolu- 
tion of the Conference or explain its position to the public, if there 
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is any explanation for the rcHolutiou, which appears to have been 
carried with an overwhehninj? majority. 

Am Tiuko ov ‘Mahatma’ 

The scene in Scraji'anj Cloulcronce over attacliing ‘Mahatma’ 
to my name has caustid deep pain to me. Those who, out of their 
infatuation for the application of tlie title ‘Mahatma’ to me, either 
howled down the gentleman who would not us«! the name or who 
implored him to do so, rcntlerc^d no service, to the cause or 
to me. They harmed the cause of uon-violeuce and pained me. 
Wliat relish could tliey have in a person usiip' a title from com- 
pulsion? I congratulate the gentleman upon his courage in hav- 
ing withdrawn from the Clonhinniee rather than use a title under 
compulsion. He showed, in my opinion, a truer appreciation of 
what I stand for than my blind atlmirens. I assure all my admi- 
rers and friends that they will please me hotter if the.y will for- 
get the Mahatma and renuunher (Jaudhiji, as the gentleman in 
question quite courtcfmsly did, or think of in<^ sinqdy as Gandhi. 
The highest honour that my frieiuls can tlo tne is to enforce in 
their own lives the programme that I stand for, or to resist me to 
their utmost if they do not believe in it. Blind atloration, in the 
age of action, i.s perfectly valueless, is (jften ciubarrassing and 
equally often painful. 

An Afpropriate QtjERV 
A correspondent writes: 

You have practically called on the .‘Jwaniji.'its to resign immediately 
from Congress executives. The presumption is that they are in a minority 
in the country and that the majority of Congressmen, if not Indians, 
arc No-changers. Wlnlc it is true tluit at (»aya tl»erc was a clear ver- 
dict by the country, there was quite a deal of doutjt regarding the com- 
position of the Delld and Cocaaada sessions, Tlie atmosphere in the coun- 
try has been decidedly on the side of the N«*cliangcrs, but was it not 
due to a feeling of loyalty to your personality when you were at Yerav- 
da? Should we not ascertain indisputably that as a free nation (free 
from the obsession of sticking to your views simply because you could not 
expound your case yourself) we vote for the No-cliangen or rather agamst 
the Pro-changers? Whilst such a referendum it inadvisable till the 
Congress meeting in December, should it not also be accepted that the 
strengthening of Congress executives in actually carrying out the cons- 
tructive programme should be done voluntarily by workers serving 
under what may be called a mixed jury? 

I must confess that there is considerable force in the objection 
raised by the writer. I fear it is highly likely that the No-changers 
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voted for tlie original programme out of loyalty to me. If that 
is the case, they should now be absolved from the awkward predica- 
ment. Happily for me, I have anticipated my correspondent by 
.suggesting that, if the present members of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee do not believe in the Congress programme, they 
should not hesitate to throw me overboard. The cause is every- 
thing. Those even who are dearest to us must be shunned for the 
sake of the cause. Loyalty to it is paramount to every other con- 
sideration. All I plead for is common honesty and that in the 
interest of efficiency. Those who do not believe in the whole 
programme should give place to those who do. If all or the 
majority do not believe in it, they should frame a new one, and 
carry that out. I would not make a fetish even of Congress reso- 
lutions. The goal of the Congress is swaraj. And if last six mon- 
ths’ experience has shown us a better method, let us by all 
means adopt it. We shall be truer to the Congress by acting up to 
our convictions than by pretending to follow the Congress resolu- 
tions in which we never had faith or in which our faith has now 
suffered a shock. If the six months’ experience inclined us to 
the Swarajist view, we should candidly and courageously confess 
it and unhesitatingly join the Swarajists. All I am pleading 
against is camouflage and make-believe. It will ruin our cause. 
If we cannot run Congress organizations without practising law- 
yers, let us by all means remove the lawyers’ boycott. And if we 
do not believe in the spinning-wheel, let us ignore it. No mere 
lip-loyalty to the wheel will give us the yarn we want for the 
thirty crores. In other words, let us do what all successful orga- 
nizations have done hitherto; that is, to be entrusted to those 
who must thoroughly believe in them. Orators cannot run an 
organization whose chief business is to teach and popularize 
spinning, nor can spinners run a debating assembly where oratory 
counts for everything. 

Another appropriate objection has been raised by another 
friend. He says my position would be correct if the A.I.C.C. was 
a purely executive body. But he says it is also a debating and 
practically legislative body in tliat it frames resolutions for the 
following Congress. How can an executive be elected before it 
knows the laws it is to carry out? The objection is, in my opinion, 
thoroughly sound. But here again I am safe; for I have simply 
given my opinion as to how the Congress resolutions can and 
should be carried out during the ensuing six months. No techni- 
cal difficulty can be allowed to stand in the way of the Congress 
work. And if my view of Congress executives commends itself to 
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the Congressmen, the difficulty suggested hy the friciid can be 
easily overcome for the next year hy providing for rc-clcction of 
executives after the Goagross sessions. My opinion, in so far as 
it lias any weight, should be treated purely ns a guide for mem- 
bers as well as electors. I have been obligesl to give it because I 
shall be held largely responsible for carrying out the programme, 
la giving my opinion, I have therefore also .stated the terms on 
which my .services can be effectively employed. 

The Aoa Khani Khojas* 

The foregoing is a literal translation of what appears in the 
current issue of Navajimn, I now invite the correspondents to 
support what they have written to me about worUlly inducements 
said to have been offered by Khoja preachers to those who 
would be converted to their faith. 

Partial to MtJ.ssALMAN.s 

The charge against me of partiality to Mu.ssalmans is being 
renewed with redoubled vigour. My critics say in effect, ‘You 
exaggerate the Hindu blemishes and underrate the Mussal- 
man’sl’ I gladly auhscrilie to the charge in a way. If we are to 
give a correct judgment, we should follow the excellent natural 
rule of seeing things in their proper pcr-spcctive. Habit has made 
us reverse the natural procc.ss. We belittle our own faults and 
exaggerate the opponent’s. That develops the attitude of in- 
tolerance. If we would be charitable and tolerant, we would en- 
deavour to see our opponents as they see themselves. We shall 
never completely succeed in the endeavour, but it will give us the 
true perspective. What, therefore, appear to be my exaggera- 
tions of Hindu blemishes arc only seemingly so. ‘But,’ says a critic, 
‘you do not want us to believe that Maulana Abdul Bari is such 
a simple child of God as you make him out to be. We in dxc U.P. 
find him to be vain, untruthful and unreliable,’ I can only as- 
sure them that, if I had found Maulana Saheb as they said he 
is, I would not have hesitated to say so. I have said the utmost. 
I know against him when I say that he is a dangerous friend. I 
have not found him to be untruthful. The critics must not 
think, as some of them do, that I am flattering the Musaalmans 
for gaining a political end. Such a thing is impossible for me, 
because I know that unity cannot be achieved by flattery, Cour- 

* What followed this was a translation of part of the article in 
vidt p. 207. 
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teousrxess must not be mistaken for flattery, nor impudence for 
fearlessness. 

A Mussalman Outburst 

Here arc some extracts from a Mussalman letter on the 
Hindu-Muslim statement, 

*Am more ashamed of Hindu cowardice. Why did not the 
owners of the houses looted die in their attempt to defend their possessions 
etc/ These sentences arc likely to excite the Hindus. I regret very 
much that you should have written such things. , . . What your writing 
will do is dangerous to think. 

I fail to see anything dangerous in my writing. I should be 
glad indeed if my statement energizes the Hindus to defend them- 
selves in the face of danger. Wc may not expect unity before we 
cease to fear one another. The writer has not suggested an alter- 
native. What am I to say to a Hindu who lives in the fear of a 
neighbour, if I am not to tell him that he should know how to 
die in the attempt to defend himself against his neighbour 
either non-violently, by simply standing at his post, or violently, 
by returning blow for blow? This friend says again: 

No wise man, Hindu or Mussalman, will accept your judgment that 
Pandit Malaviyaji is ‘no enemy of Mussalmans*. He is an open enemy, 
as open as daylight. I am sure even Hindus will not believe you in 
this. Lala Lajpat Rai stands in the [same] category with Pandit Malaviyaji. 
Re. Jeramdas and Ghoithram you arc doing only injustice to yourself. 
Their conduct towards the Mussalmans is as clear as daylight to every 
reader of newspapers. Let me assure you that you will not advance the 
Hindu-Muslim problem by an inch by praising these Hindu leaders and 
condemning the Muslim leaders. 

The Hindu friends tell me that unity is impossible so long as I 
trust the Ali Brothers and Maulana Bari Saheb. All these 
friends should know that, if neither the present Hindu nor the 
present Mussalman leaders are to be trusted, unity can be 
achieved, if at all, only after their death. The friend proceeds: 

Why do you refer to the Aga Khan literature and tabligk? No harm, 
not a bit, is done by them to the national movement. They arc carrying 
on their tabligh in the most peaceful manner. You are referring to the 
worst form of Moslems^ preaching. What about the shuddhi move- 
ment? You have run a great risk by mentioning that the methods 
advocated in the pamphlet are extensively practised in the Nizam’s 
dominions. By this you have unconsciously attacked a Muslim State. . . . 
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This writer’s is an attitude typical of a growing class of workers, 
namely, that wo should not speak as we think, but Iitish up every- 
thing. I can umk’rstand the necessity of not washing every rag of 
dirty linen in the op<!n, but w'- cannot afford to slur over things 
that stare us in the face and of whicli evcrybtnly tliiuks. In tlie 
heat of his passion, the writer has forgotten to note that I have 
delivered no attack upon a Muslim State. I have said T am 
told’ that the questionable tahligh referred to in my statement is 
ext(!nsivcly practised in the Nizam’s dominions. 

The writer says further: 

I catinot uiidtu'Staiul how cow-sliiugliliT and nnwio stand on the same 
platform. Mussalmans arc (‘ujoin<‘d by the Qtirau to sacrilki* cows where- 
as Hindus arc not cnjoiiusl to play music before a mostptc. Hindus have 
to stop their music before (rovennneiit hospitals tmd ofliecs, but their 
obduracy iloes iitit allow them to do the same before, a moscpi<‘. 

The writer should know that Mussalmans are not eujt/med by the 
Qtiran to sacrifiee a eow. 'I’liey are said to be enjoined to sacri- 
fice certain iinlmals inei tiding the cow on sUited occasions. The 
sacrifice of a cow is not therefore obligatory. But seeing that it is 
permissible, it becomes obligatory when a third ptirty claims to 
force a Mtmalman to refrain from cow-slaughter. SimiUirly, while 
there is no obligation upon a Hindu to play music before a mosque 
it docs become an obligation immediately Mussalmans claim to 
stop Hindu music before mosques by force of arms. Both these 
things must, therefore, he left to voluntary adjustment. 

The Bhopai. Apostacv Girouiar 

Friends sent me a copy of the apostacy law of the Bhopal 
State now over a month ago. I purposely refrained from dealing 
with it, because I was not then ready to publish my views on 
Hindu-Muslim tension and because I wanted to make further 
inquiries into the matter. Meanwhile, I have seen Dr. Ansari’s 
note upon it. 

Here is a translation of the circular: 

Copy of Jaridah, dated, 7th July 1920, Resolution No. 17, dated 
5th July 1920. 

Her Highness the Ruler of Bhopal has been pleased to order that, in pur- 
suance of section 300 of the Shahjehani Penal Code, Rule No. 1, 1912, 
that is in the Compiled Penal Gorlc of Bhopal, section 393, after section 
393 A, the folloMag be added, which after the date of publicadon will 
be in force and enforced! 
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Apostacy apter Embraoino Islam 

Section 393A. Any person renouncing his faith after once em- 
bracing Islam shall be liable to be sentenced to punishment of cither 
description extending to three years’ imprisonment or to fine, or both. 

This order is published for general information and observance. 

I do not know whether the dates are accurately given. But 
assuming the correctness, the law is of a fairly recent date. But 
whether it is recent or ancient docs not much matter. The ques- 
tion is whether it is good law or whether it is bad law according 
to pure Islam. The ideal before us is that the two, and for that 
matter, all religions should live in peace and that there may be 
free interchange among them if the people so desire; in other 
words, there should be no compulsion in religion. Some of us Hin- 
dus and Mussalmans arc endeavouring to bring up the practice 
to the level of that ideal. If, therefore, Islam does not make it 
penal for one who has embraced it to go back to one’s own faith, 
the law in question must be considered to be against the spirit of 
Islam and, therefore, it sliould be abrogated at the earliest moment.. 
I hope that, if the position is as I have stated, the Mussalman 
leaders will request Her Highness the Begum Saheba of Bhopal 
to repeal the law. 

Liberals akd Khaddar 
A friend belonging to the Liberal Party writes: 

I have been thinking and discussing the question of khaddar with 
my colleagues. I find that there is no difference of opinion as regards the 
merit of khaddar, but the hitch arises the moment they associate the move- 
ment for the spread of khaddar with your declaration that it is a prepa- 
ration for civil disobedience. If it stood apart and did not form an item 
of the Non-co-operation movement, I think that the support to this pro- 
paganda will become wider and more universal. 

The prejudice referred to by the writer is as old as non-co- 
operation. I have tried to show times without number that no 
one save civil resisters need think of civil disobedience in con- 
nection with khaddar. Civil disobedience has no direct connec- 
tion with khaddar. I have led many a battle of civil disobe- 
dience before khaddar was reborn. The civil resisters (say) in 
the Kaira campaign knew nothing of khaddkr. Even Vallabh- 
bhai’s band at Borsad were not pledged to khaddar. Apart jfrom 
the Congress volunteers, nobody in Borsad was obliged to wear 
it before he could be enlisted as a civil resister. The reason was 
obvious. It was not a campaign to establish swaraj. I have sug- 
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gestcd khaddar aa^ indispcmable for dvil disobedience or swaxaj 
for two reasons. The iirst i.s tliat .swaraj I Iiold to be an impossi- 
bility without khaddar becoming universal in our country. 
Secondly, it is the most clTicicnt aid to mass discipline without 
which mass civil disobedience is impossible. Liberals and others 
should realize that the best way to avert civil disobedience is for 
everybody to take up the constructive programme of the Con- 
gress; especially three items. If all of us worked witli one mind 
to achieve Hindu-Muslim unity and universalize hand-spun 
khaddar and if all Hindus united to remove the curse of un- 
touchability, swaraj will he witliiu sight. I’here arc some Eng- 
lishmen who use khaddar but they will naturally repudiate even 
a .suggestion of sympathy with civil disobedience or non-co- 
operation. 

Naravanavaram and Untouohability 

The follovsdng touching account shows the need for a vigorous 
campaign against the curse of untouchability: 

With the exception of three streets, Panchamns (the depressed classes) 
were allowed to pass by tl»e public streets. The three streett arc the north 
and die south Mnda streets and the eastern street in front of the Kalyana 
Venkateswara temple. Most of the inhabitants in these strccU are Brah- 
mins. The temple lands were cultivated mostly by the Pamhamas. As 
the temple authorities coidd not remove the paddy brought by the 
Pmharm and left at a distant place, they allowed the Pmhams to 
carry the paddy through the above streets and place In front of the 
m a in gate of the temple. Then came the informal Panchayat into the 
village. The Brahmin Chairman cannot but engage Pcmchama sweepers. 
He even allowed them to remain in the village to cook their food and 
sleep during nights. One Brahmin gentleman engaged Pmhama servants 
to protect him against his enemies, day and night. They were flowed 
to take dieir meals and sleep in the Brahmin street during nights. This 
umovadon is highly objectionable from an orthodox pc^nt of view. Still 
no one objected. 

Then Mr. 0. V. Rangam Cftictty opened a Weaving School for 
Penchamas on 9-4-1924 cm the main street near Taluq Board school in 
Sjt. M. Rangaswamy Iyengar’s house who very kindly and boldly gave 
permission. Mr. 0. Doraiswamy Iyengar, M.Li.A., did the opening 
ceremony. Two Brahmins who are the personal enemies of Mr. Rangam 
Chetty started the opposition, engaged touts and organiaod the meeting 
of the villagers. In one of their public meetings, they demanded 
Mr. Rangam Chetty to remove the Panama Weaving School from 
the village as it is against Shastras for Pemehamas to live in the village. 
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When questioned why the Panchamas were allowed on three previous 
occasions, they replied they did not see Shastras then. As Mr. Rangam 
Ghetty refused to remove the School, most of the Brahmins boycotted 
him, and the Hunuman Library and Reading Room. They requested 
the leaders of other communities to boycott him. None complied with 
their requests. The Brahmins then refused to take the god round the 
streets. 

One Brahmin gentleman who collects large sums of money for the 
Annual Brahma Utsavam festival wanted to see [that] at least the 
school is closed for the festival. Mr. Rangam Ghetty agreed to close the 
school if the boycott is withdrawn by the Brahmins, The temple Amina 
as the spokesman of the Brahmins said in the public meeting that there 
is no boycott. Mr. Rangam Ghetty then closed the school for 17 days. 

Panchamas freely come even on festival days to make their pmchascs, 
to speak and do sundry work if any to their landlords including Brahmins. 
One Panchama student of the Weaving School came one morning into the 
village and attended the garden work attached to the Library. In the 
afternoon he seems to have taken some rest in the Weaving School which 
has no back door. The temple Amina took with him some persons and 
maltreated him severely and then went to the Library and abused 
Mr. Rangam Ghetty for still running the School. Mr. Rangam Ghetty 
took the party to the Weaving School and proved that the School was 
actually closed. Some badmashes were then engaged who approach- 
ed Mr. Rangam Ghetty fully drunk. Mr. Rangam Ghetty escaped from 
falling into their clutches. The temple Amina then organized a public 
meeting, misrepresented facts, terrorized the leaders through the drun- 
kards and made them all boycott Mr. Rangam Ghetty. The Panchamas 
were summoned, threatened and asked not to send their boys to the 
Weaving School. After the meeting was over, stones were thrown on the 
house of Mr. Rangam Ghetty. I hear from reliable sources that there is 
a plot to murder Rangam Ghetty. The Puthur Sub-Inspector of Police 
came to Narayanavaram and found the true state of affairs, I hear he is 
contemplating to book some of the ring-leaders. Mr. Rangam Ghetty 
was compelled to leave the station by his friends to avoid murder by the 
assassins. He is at present in his brother’s house, No. 23 Narayana 
Mudali Street, G. T,, Madras. If any protection is forthcoming, he is 
prepared to go back to Narayanavaram and resume- his humble work 
at his own cost. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. C. V, Rangam Ghetty will have 
the courage to return to the post of duty without waiting for protec- 
tion. God is one protection in a good cause. If assassination came 
his way, he should gladly face it. It will remove the curse at 
once, the only condition being that he remains spotless. 
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Handloom anh Heireoom 

In sending me soxtie beautiful hancl-Hpim yarn from Assam 
Mr* Andrews writes: 

Thi« b given to you by the little children of cm ashmm that I 
have jmt been visiting; it b being comlueted by Mr. Phookan and hb 
workers, near his owti beiuttiful house. His sister is in charge, and little 
children are the handi-workers. I wish you could have seen with your 
own eyes how happy they all wercl 

There is one striking factor here in Assani, which y<m most probably 
know. Every girl who is married is expected to be able to weave with 
her own hands. That is why you calletl this laiul ‘beatUiful Assam*. In 
every house there is a household loom. These looms are frequently heir* 
looms, using the old Englisli word in its literal sense, which reminds one 
of the days when in England also spinning and weaving were fine arts. 
Now they have been banished to the Hebrides, where still the cottage 
looms produce the strongest and most <Iurabk cloth known in the West, 
called the Lewis Tweeds. The spinning-wheel there is worked by the foot, 
as both hands arc needed for the wool; and the spinner sits on a three* 
legged stool On my last visit to Rugland, I found one of these old 
spinning-wheels in a hfnise at Sally Oak, in my own city of Birmingham, 
still being used by the spinster,— only in this case the ‘spinster* was 
not unmarried, as the old English word usually inqilkd, but a housewife. 
1 believe the days arc coming when these forgotten art# will again be 
renewed in the Wc#t, wherever object# of beauty and durability are de- 
manded, just as the hand-press can stilt produce the most beautiful prints 
ing that no machine can rival 

Opium 

Of opium in Assam Mr. Andrews writes; 

The curse of opium is very deep on this fair land, and I trust that a 
full Congress enquiry will now be made into its ravages, so that the facts 
about the Government of India*# opium revenue policy may be placed 
before the Geneva Convention. Here, when 1 spoke liuit night at the 
meeting, and told the audience that the Government of India declared 
that the Indian opium consumption was Tcf^timate*, there rose a laugh 
of derision from the audience which I wish the Opium Convention at 
Geneva could have heard. It alone would have convinced them con- 
cerning Indian publi^c opinion on this subject. I am quite certain now 
that we shall have some thorough work done hqre in Assam towards 
opium prohibition. 

Tmng Mia, 12-64924 



119. “(XHffOP” OR SPINNING COMPETITION 

A Punjabi friend writes thus about spinning competitions 
that once were universal in the Punjab and which, let us hope, will 
not be allowed to die out. The gentleman sends with it a draw- 
ing, made by himself, of sisters at their wheels taking part in one 
such competition. 

About twenty or twenty-five years ago, it was a very common 
practice in the Punjab among women, in villages as well as in towns, to 
hold spinning competitions called chhops. Women of all ages participated 
in the general competition. Even small girls with their little charkhas 
joined as auxiliary forces. The competitors would get up so early as 
2 o’clock in the morning and, taking an equal weight of carded cotton 
done into punis, they all sat to work in right earnest, the competition gene- 
rally coming to an end at seven or eight to enable them to attend to 
duties personal and domestic. While working the machines with their 
hands, they sung happy and sacred songs such as the exile of Rama, 
virag^ of Gopi Chand, virtuous life of Puran Bhagat, the melodious hum 
of the charkha supplying the music. The healthy and pure atmos- 
phere surrounding the chhops can be better imagined than described. 
Alas, such happy scenes have become now very rare and it is very 
seldom that one witnesses them. 

Toung India, 12-6-1924 


120. LETTER TO M. R. JATAKAR 

{June 12, 1924\ 

... It was kind of you to have written to me about Ramdas. 
I agree with you that he has a modulated voice and can make 
good progress in spite of his age. But the poor boy has not still 
found his peace. Had he remained in Bombay in the natural 
course, he would have continued his lessons, but he will not go to 
Bombay particularly for music. Will you please accept his and 
my thanks for yourself. 

The Story of My Life, Vol. II, p. 265 


I Renunciation 


XXIV-16 



m. LETTER TO K. MADIIAVAN MIR 


June 12, 1924 

DEAR MADIIAVAN NAIR, 

I am glad you have written^ I have .s<‘ut it to Dr. Mahmud 
for reply. I am ghid my views were liked by the committee. 

Tours sintmly, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: O.N. 5673 


m. LETTER TO VASUMATl PAJ^ETT 

Jeth Sud II [June 13, 1924]^ 

CHI. VASUMATl, 

Your letter received today is bcautifttl. Your handwriting 
is clear and neat. I would certainly give you 4 out of 10 marb. 
Prabhudas has returned from Abu. Now none is left there. To- 
day Radha came here on foot. Let us hope she will recover 
where she is staying. 

Blissinis from 
Bapu 

From the Giyarati original: C.W. 445. Courtesy: Vasumati Fandit 


123, LETTER TO V. G. DESAI 

Jeth Sud 12 {June 14, 1924}^ 

BHAISHRl VAtJI, 

I got both your letters. I did not know that you had wanted 
the proofi a second time. Your first article has already been 
printed. Khedata has been printed instead of Medata. Your mother 


> Thii letter U not available. 

3 The postmark bears this date. 

3 In a poem about the spinning-wheel publirired in 25-5-1924, 

“Khedata” was printed for “Medata”, a village in Rajuthan. In 1924, Jstft Sud 
12 corresponded to June 14, Vidi also p. 245. 
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has arrived here. It appears there has beea some difficulty in. your 
brother getting the job. 

Vcndtmataram from 
Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Giyarati original: C. W. 6010. Courtesy: 
V. G. Desai 


124. SURAT DISTRICT 

Two years ago, Surat was the leading district in Gujarat. It 
stood first in raising funds, first in respect of the spinning-wheel, 
first in respect of national schools. But today one does not see 
there as much progress as one would have expected. Collection 
of funds is slow. Even the spinning-wheel plies indifferently. The 
foundation of national schools has not been strengthened. 

The reasons are not far to seek. The differences of opinion 
which prevailed all over the country affected Surat also. There is 
no need to think of the past. The sole question is, what should 
be done now? 

The first task is to take action in regard to the decree for Ra. 
40,000 passed against 22 ex-Municipal Councillors of Surat. This 
decree has been passed, not against the 22 members but against 
the former Municipal Council as a whole. Nay, one can say that 
this decree was passed not even against the latter, but against the 
citizens who backed it and those voters who elected the members. 
Therefore, the responsibility for collecting that amount rests on 
the non-co-operating citizens of Surat. 

The responsibility of non-co-operators does not end with con- 
tributing money. They will surely see to it that the 22 repre- 
sentatives do not have to pay the money themselves. But it is their 
responsibility to so manage things as to make it impossible for 
the Government to execute the decree. This can be done simply 
through local satyagraha directed against the decree alone. That 
is to say, the citizens should write respectfully to the Government 
that, if it gets this decree executed, they will resort to total non- 
payment of other taxes to register their protest. The sum of forty 
thousand rupees has surely not been utilized by anyone for per- 
sonal use. The Government may well have the amount realized, 
but in that case it will have to bear the responsibility of collecting 
municipal taxes. If there is any difficulty in refusing payment of 
all taxes, the people should refuse payment only of those taxes 
which can be justly withheld. 
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There was a time wheu we regarded this ship as easy. Now 
that the people’s euthusiasni lias waned, it appears difficult. But, 
in view of the recent example of Borsad' in (Jujarat, it should not 
appear difficult. 

Now a word to the Swarajists. Those of them who have 
entered the (loumnls can write to the (Jovernment that, if it 
intends to realise the amount in this way, they cannot continue 
their membership. It may be said that this is precisely what 
the Government wants. Perhaps it is. We have only to consider 
the question of our own duty. If members of the Clouncila find 
themselves helpless even in regard to this very small matter, what 
will they be aide to accomplish by staying on in the Councils? 

I firmly believe that, if both the Swarajists and the true non-co- 
operators arc reunited, Surat will be its former self again and 
recover its foremost position. Of course, self-con fidenee is needed 
to do so. If those who have entered the Councils do not discreetly 
get out of it even when they have got tired of them, the old lustre 
will not return. It is only if we have intelligent, not blind, faith 
in all the aspects of non-co-operation that our work will shine forth, 
"Wo should have faith in non-violence, truth and the fivefold boy- 
cott. If that is not there, those who wish to work in accordance 
with public q^iuiou or my personal opinion will only court failure. 

Non-co-operation and non-violence have passed the (limited) 
experimental stage. Now for those who have understood them, they 
have proved successful in the experiments, and have become 
principles. Swaraj may be won today or tomorrow, but in their 
opinion peaceful non-co-operation is the only means to win it. 

I have written this much about the calamity that has befallen 
Surat today. 

But what reply will BardoU give? We thought it was pre- 
pared [for civil disobedience] two years ago.* Has it become more 
prepared today? How many workers have been working there? 
i have heard a lot about Bardoli, but on this occasion I shall say 
no more. 

The report I have so far received from there is not hopeful. 
UntouchabiUty still prevails there. Kaliparap has not yet secured 

1 In the Borsad taluka of Kheda district, satyagraha wm started in 
December 1923 against a punitive ecu and Government had to withdraw the 
cess in January 1924. 

* The Bardoli Taluka Conference, held on January 29, 1922, had accepted 
Gandhiji’s proposal to launch civil disobedience. 

*The dark-skinned, backward community in South Giyarat 
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“khedata” for “medata” 

the status of Dholiparaj^. The Dublas^ have not yet become Sabalas^, 
Schools^ have all but closed down. Even khadi work is being carried 
on perfunctorily. I long to go to Bardoli and ask the people there 
to satisfy me in regard to all these complaints. My heart holds 
firmly even now the promise which the representatives of Bardoli 
gave me, with God as witness. They took a pledge to eradicate 
untouch ability, to uplift the Kaliparaj community, to put an end 
to the sufferings of the Dublas and to spread khadi throughout 
Bardoli. Today I expect Bardoli to say to me: “We had got pre- 
pared within only six months of your going to jail. We are 
prepared to launch civil disobedience whenever you ask us to.” I 
know Bardoli is not quite prepared for this. The question of course 
is, will it ever be prepared? When will it be? What have the 
workers to say? 

As I was writing this, I received a telegram to say that Pragji* 
has been arrested. There is significance in his being arrested. He 
has of course discharged his duty, but have the people done so? 
What will Surat district do? 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 15-6-1924 


125. ‘‘KHEDATA” FOR “MEDATA” 

“Shikharnivasi”, who had sent me Rentiyano SwadhyayaP writes 
to say that a “terrible mistake” has crept into the article, “Daily 
Plying of the Spinning-Wheel”. This in fact was a spelling error. 
Still another was committed through oversight. What I wrote as 
a footnote to be printed at the bottom [of the song] got printed 
as an introduction and “Shikharnivasi’s” fine introduction was left 
out. But the error to which “Shikharnivasi” has drawn my atten- 
tion is quite a different one. In the song Medata has been printed 
as Khedata. There is a village called Medata in Rajasthan. I agree 
with “Shikharnivasi” that this error may be termed “terrible”. 

1 Literally, fair-skinned community; here, economically and culturally 
advanced community 

2 Literally, the weak ones; here, farm-labourers who had then to work like 
slaves in the Surat district of Gujarat 

3 Literally, the strong ones; here, persons having authority and money 

4 National schools established in 1920-21 

^ Pragji Khandubhai Desai, Gandhiji’s associate in South Africa and later 
a Congress worker in Gujarat for many years 

® Published in K<wajwan\ vide pp. 131-2. 
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The Other errors are of course beini? noted down. Some day “Shikhar- 
nivasi” will surely presetH them to the reader. He informs me 
that I ofteir use the word tnllite.n> in tins sense of lurfi. Since the 
meaning of tallcen is teman^ Imi, it is wrong to say gavaman* tallem 
iastcad of gavaman h'm. The reader may easily correct this error. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivm, 15-6-1924 


m. SATrAGMAHA /jV PRWCELY STATES 

A correspondent writes:* 

I am sorry if my articles have given such an impression. 
Saty.agraha can he circumscrihed only l)y truth and non-violence. 
Wherever tlie two are to be found, satyagraha can always be 
launched. Considered thus, I believe no contradiction will be 
found in iuy writings. 

There can be no satyagraha in the princely .States in order to 
win swaraj for India. It can be in respect of local problems. But 
if there exists even the .slightest element of untruth, satyagraha 
cannot be offered tftcrc or in any other place, liven though a 
cau.se may be truthful, a person who cannot observe non-violence, 
who is irascible, who hesitates to tell the truth and who is not 
ready to suffer, is not qualified to launch satyagraha. 

By and large I see that the present atmosplicrc in the entire 
country is unfavourable to .satyagraha. Jealousy, untruth, violence, 
etc., have grown rife. Satyagralia ha.s been misconstrued as 
harassment of opponents. One secs duragralia masquerading as 
satyagraha. In this situation, even when a matter calls for satya- 
graha, a satyagralii should act with caution. But in spite of be- 
ing cautious, if he finds that things have reached a stage when 
satyagraha becomes inevitable, nothing and no one can hold back 
a satyagrahi. 

[From Gujarati] 

1 5-6- 1 924 

1 Engroned in it 

3 Engrossed 

* In it 

^ In singing 

* The letter is not tnuoslated hero. The correspondent had olsKsrved that 

recent articl« in tended to give the average reader an impreadon 

that Oandhiii was opptaed to satyagraha in the Princely States. 



127. TODATw. TESTERDAT 


The same correspondent who has asked a question about 
satyagraha in the Indian States also writes:* 

While thinking over this letter, let the reader forget the Bhav- 
nagar Conference. The reference to that Conference here is merely 
by way of example. I have already stated my views about it. The 
reason for not holding the Conference in Bhavnagar is what I gave 
and nothing else. If we do not remember this, there is a danger, 
while one issue is being clarified, of our getting confused about 
another. 

I for one do not believe that there is any contradiction or 
discrepancy between my earlier writings on satyagraha and what I 
say now. It is true that, as the situation changes, one will find 
new conditions being laid down, but a thoughtful person will imme- 
diately see that these are inherent in the basic principle itself. For 
example, the Ahmedabad session of the Congress^ laid down that 
non-violence should be observed in thought, word and deed. That 
certainly was not a new condition. When it was found that people 
harboured violence in their hearts and merely refrained from overt 
acts of violence, then it became necessary to make it clear that a 
person could be regarded as non-violent only if he was so in 
thought, speech and action. In other words, if people were told 
that non-violence for show was not non-violence, this cannot be 
regarded as something new. The conditioixs concerning character, 
etc., are meant for leaders of satyagraha and were always there. 
We see the importance of character even in ordinary matters, and 
it should not be surprising, therefore, that in satyagraha, I have 
never expected the observance of difficult conditions by large 
masses of people. If this had been expected of them, there could 
have been no satyagraha even in Borsad.* There were only two 
conditions to be observed by the general public, that they should 
never use violence in the movement and should obey the leaders. 

1 have of course taken it for granted that tiie satyagrahk of 
Bhavnagar and Vaikom are members of Congress Committees. 
How can Congress workers be considered fit to launch satyagraha 
if, knowing the generally accepted conditions prescribed by the 

* The letter is not translated here. 

2 Held in December 1921 

3 It was undertaken in 1923-24 and was led by Vallabhbhsu Patd. 
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Congress, they do not observe even those ? If they do not keep a 
pledge taken in l•<'!spe<n of one activity, how will they keep any 
other? Satyagralia ftjr swaraj has a direct connection with khadi. 
It is necessary ft)r a Swarajist to demonstrate tliat he is one even 
when starting satyagraha for some other cause. The masses in 
Borsad did not need to wear khadi or give up drinking before 
launcliing satyagraha, but the workers certainly did have to do so. 
If, now, tlic Dharala sisters ami brothers of Borsad wish to launch 
satyagraha for swaraj, they must nctutssarily wear khadi, give up 
drinking and free themselves from tluj sin of untouchability. To 
me this appears to be a s<5lf-evid(!nt proposition. If we get power 
without having first persuaded all people to wear khadi, we shall 
not be able to spread it among the people afterwards without the 
use of force. In that case, our swaraj will certainly not be true 
swaraj. Moreover, if a majority of petjple do not adopt khadi 
with love, we shall not be able to pass a law for tlic universal 
adoption of khadi. From tlicsc examples, it will l)e seen that what 
seems new is not new but old. It must be clear to everyone by now 
that there is not a single condition for mass civil disobedience which 
is too hard to fuKil. But, for those who start and conduct satyagraha, 
such difEcult conditions arc necessary and have always been so. 
An expert musician needs a preliminary practice of years. He 
should have control over the most delicate notes, and should 
have the ability to judge whether a note is too loud or too low. 
But, for society at large, the ability to take up the tune given by 
a music expert is considered .suflicient. A leader of satyagraha 
ought to be like an export musician. 

Let me explain one thing here. I see it being said against 
me in the papers that I raise subtle issues on every occasion when 
satyagraha is started; and that the logical conclusion of my attitude 
would be that I myself should be there to lead every such move* 
ment. 

This is a purely fanciful idea. I was not there in Borsad, Nagpur 
and Ohirala Perala,* I may say tliat no one even bothered to con- 
sult me. How did those satyagraha movements go on even then? 
If, however, the person who leads a satyagraha movement without 
consulting me lacks experience and self-control, he will certainly 
get confused. But we have now reached such a stage that anyone 
wishing to do so can start satyagraha on his own responsibility. If 
I am at all consulted, I would certainly offer advice according to 

> The Bowad satyagraha took place in 1923-24, the Nagpur flag latya- 
graha in 1928 and the Chirala Perala satyagraha, in Andhra Ptadeih, in 1921. 
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my lights, but it does not mean that satyagraha should never be 
started without prior consultation with me. Otherwise, satyagraha 
would be a useless weapon. How many problems can I attend to ? 
And how long am I going to live ? If satyagraha is a weapon which 
can be used at any time, there must be, and in fact there are, 
many men and women capable of wielding it. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, I5-6-I924 


128. TO GUJARATI ARYA SAMAJISTS 

I have received telegrams and letters from the Arya Samaj 
from all over India. I have already replied to them in Tomg 
India.^ Even the Arya Samajists of Gujarat are angry with me. I 
had hoped that they at any rate would not misconstrue my meaning 
for, I thought, they understood me better. I have already read five 
letters by Gujarati Arya Samajists, and there may be more. They 
too have been much hurt. They should forgive me. I cannot 
understand why they should take it ill if I say honestly what I 
feel to be true. If we feel hurt every time someone says something 
unpalatable, how and when shall we learn to be tolerant? 

There is little attempt in all these five letters to argue with 
me. One correspondent has become so angry that he has advised 
me to commit suicide. He writes: 

Even if, now, the country may gain something through you, it can do 
without it. Hence, I would request you to devote yourself to Rama’s name 
and win heaven. 

Others say that I have always given too much importance to 
Muslims. Another correspondent has sent me an account of the 
sufferings of Hindus based on information collected from newspaper 
reports. 

The reply to all this is more or less included in the reply I 
have already given in Toung India. Here I need merely add that 
all this anger proves our intolerance. We still lack the capacity 
to bear one another’s criticism. This is a very important quality 
in public life. I am certainly willing to make an inquiry into the 
grievances of the Hindus. I am not ready to believe everything 
which appears in newspapers, and I advise all readers to discount 


* Vide “The Arya Samajists”, 12-6-1924. 
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much of what thc.y read, ff my e.orrcspondents sec Muslim papers, 
they will find in tliein a bijt list of accusations against the Hindus. 
What reply will the Hindus give to them? Like Hindu news- 
papta's, tluwc too contain a lot that is concocted. If the Hindus 
aro likely to sIkhI their fear by organizing themselves, I would join 
the movement, but I understand that it means nothing more than 
alttmdiug a gymnasium. I th> not join it because I know that 
this will not help people protect tliemselves right now. For that 
purpose, we must cultivate fearlessness. If that can be developed 
by attending gymnasiums, let the Hindus start them by all means. 

I have never said that they should not. I iiave never run down 
those started by the Purani brothers in Gujarat. On the contrary, 
in Gujarat, I have also exprcssetl my approval of them. I have 
merely suggested that {>rgaui/.ing ourselves is not an effective way of 
protecting ourselves against die attacks of Muslims. Doing that 
only aggravates the (juurrels, dons ntJt tlccrcase them. 

This issue cun be decided by asking these questions : Do we 
want Hindu-Muslim unity? Is it necessary? If it is essential and 
if it is dcsireil, the Hindns will have to abandon all preparations 
for fighting back or will have to pit equal strength agaimt the : 
Muslims, as they would have to against the Goycnimcnt if they ,, 
fought it, and let rivers of blood How for securing peace. Even 
that is improbable in regstrd to Hindu-Muslim difTcrcnces, for, 
as regards Goverument, the desire is to hate the English and drive 
them out of the country. This may be possible, .since the English 
do not look upon this country as theirs.^ If they get tired of 
remaining here, they may quit. But this country belongs as - 
much to the Muslims as to the Hindus. I believe it to be wholly 
impossible to drive them out of the country. And so the^ sole 
way is to live with them in peace. The only other alternative is : 
trusting ourselves to the mercy of the British Government, 

Let us consider what wc wish to do. We want to prevent 
the Muslims from kidnapping our women. Hindus can ensure ^ 
this only by everyone risking his own life. All Muslims certainly do ; 
not kidnap women. Let us suppose some do so in the name of 
religion. Do not some Hindus kidnap Hindu women? The only 
difference is that the Hindus who do this are prompted by lust. 

If we do not have the strength to protect our women against . 
them, who will give it to us? I have already indicated a * 
remedy, effective in the present and at all times, against sum ] 
molestation. It is satyagraha. That is, to lay down one’s life, ; 
without killing others in defending ourselves. Even a woman j 
or child can do this. Why do all Hindus not take such traimngr 
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In acquiring the power to kill one has to cultivate physical 
strength, while in acquiring the strength to lay down one’s life, 
one has to cultivate spiritual strength. If only one sees the way, 
it is comparatively easy to cultivate this. Is it possible for any- 
one physically maimed to acquire physical strength? Nobody’s 
soul is ever maimed. I can, by calm reflection, acquire the strength 
to lay down my life if someone attacks my dear ones. But I 
certainly must cultivate a peace-loving temper in order to prepare 
myself to do this. I must control my anger and convert it into 
strength. If I wish to develop such strength, I should not get 
agitated by newspaper reports. I must go wherever I desire to 
give protection to people, and be ready to die. 

As there can be an army of soldiers, there can be an organiza- 
tion of satyagrahis too. One Ravish ankar suffices for dealing with 
thousands of Dhardas. He is still living. If hundreds of men be- 
come Ravish ankars, they save the weak Hindus from attacks and, 
in the process, also make the weak strong. 

So much about physical attacks. For saving cows, Hindus 
should never use force against Muslims. They should try to save 
them only by winning over their hearts. 

They should not play music near mosques, as far as possible. 
In any case, they should discuss the matter with the Muslims and, 
if the Muslims do not listen to them or apply improper pressure, 
they should not submit to the coercion, but play music and die 
while doing so. 

Apart from these, the other matters mentioned are trivial. 
For instance, how many Muslims should have seats in Councils, 
and so on. I for one would agree to as many of them being 
elected as may desire to be elected. In my opinion, the question 
does not at all arise at present. One who has embraced non-co- 
operation should not think about Councils or Government service. 

[From Gujarati] 

Xavajivan, 15-6-1924 



m. vALLAmmiiAvs immauirr 


Vallabhhhut in up against a s«rious dinU'.ulty over since I took 
charge of J^amjman. In order to serve Gujarat, lie wishes to collect 
from it Rs. 10 laklis in iny name. He used to take the help of 
Maajwftn in this selfless work. Now that I have become its editor, 
how can I be so brazen as to print in my own paper anything 
about raising funds for myself? Becaasc of this scruple of mine, 
Valhibhbhai’s appeals have ceased appearing in Havajivm. 

The problem, now, is this: If Vallabhbhai docs not get his 
Rs, 10 lakhs, he will <lriv«! me out and snatch the editorship. If, 
on the other hand, I publish his appeals out of such fear, I shall 
prove not only shameless hut also cowardly. I cannot afford to give 
up the editorsliip, nor to he brazenly shameless. And so I have thought 
of a middle way. This is that I should clear Vallabhbhai’s confusion, 

The simple thing is that, if Gujarat wants constructive work, 
Vallabhbhai must certainly have the money. Some will be ready 
to pay, if not for the sake of the constructive programme, at least 
for my name. With that expectation, my name was attached to 
the appeal for funds. Vallabhbhai needs money, and he does not 
mind in whose name he gets it, If Gujarat believes that Vallabh* 
bhai has served it well, if it believes that he has embraced poverty 
for the sake of Gujarat and made others also follow suit, if it more- 
over believes that funds are not being misused, that accounts are 
maintained and published, if it believes that, however difficult the 
task which the Gujarat Vidyapith has undertaken, the work it is 
doing is valuable and also that, through it, thousands of children 
are being trained for swaraj, that khadi is being popularized and 
the cause of the Antyajas is being served — if the Gujaratis believe 
all this, they will put Rs. 10 lakhs into the Gandhi purse, that is, 
the Swaraj purse or the purse for the poor. According to the saying, 
“A dancer who does not wish to dance finds fault with the floor”, 
anyone can trot out the excuse of trade being bad, etc., etc. Despite 
poor business, we do cat and drink, celebrate weddings, and so on; 
let us, then, help this essential national work as well. If eve^ 
Gugarati understands that it is his job to steer the Congress ship 
in Gujarat, he should donate “a petal if not a flower” to the purse 
and help Vallabhbhai out of his difficulty. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajiocm, 15-6-1924 



130. “J BUFFALO FOR A TBOXG’^^ 


A friead has sent me a pamphlet entitled Lakshmino Vinask^. It 
bears the name neither of the publisher nor of the printer. It is 
being distributed gratis. The writer’s object is to get people to buy 
his books. But, for such a paltry object, he has attacked Muslims. 
I quote a few samples: “The Muslims are barbarians.” “What 
sort of men are these whom we help and support? They sever the 
necks of cocks, goats and cows.” “Why do you show consideration 
for those from whose hands you cannot even accept water to drink?” 
“Why do you buy your books from Muslims?” “Yours is a reli- 
gion of compassion, that of the barbarians is steeped in sin.” There 
are more such intolerant statements. My name, too, has been 
misused. I hope that no Hindu will touch this pamphlet. I hope 
further that the writer will himself atone for having violated the 
religion of compassion which he claims to follow and throw his 
pamphlet into the fire. 

[From Gujarati] 
kfemajivan, 1 5-6- 1 924 


131. TO WORKERS 

1 have quoted these passages^ from a correspondent’s letter, 
omitting some adjectives for the sake of brevity. I simply do not 
have the time to meet every worker in private. But I invite all 
those who have any special information in their possession to com- 
municate to me in private their facts and suggestions. Many who 
write to me have a handwriting worse even than mine. I request 
them to write legibly, out of kindness to me if for no other reason. 
Some write long prefaces. One sees their point only after going 
half way through their letters. I suggest that they drop the prefaces. 
Some put it as you like — adorn or ruin their letters with adjectives. 
I advise them to omit them. I should like to receive letters of this 
type : 

^ Gujarati saying implying that one does not kill a buffalo for the sake 
of a little strip of leather 

2 Destruction of wealth 

3 Not translated here. The correspondent had suggested that, before re- 
suming his work in Gujarat, Gandhiji should fully acquaint himself with the 
real state of affairs. 
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‘‘Witli rcfcnuict! to your request in the JKamjimti of 1 5-6-1924 
I hav(s given up Congrciss work .since A, B, or (<, with wliom f 
u.stul to work, tiid tins wrong thing at sueli untl .such a time, or, 
since I could not at all agree with tlie view.s of A, B, or C, or, 
since they treated me in this manner, or, since my views have 
changed. I have hwt faith in non-violence or truth or the spinning- 
wheel, Personally, I sugg<;st that work will proceed well only if 
the Committee carries out these rcform.H, gives up these activities 
or removes the,se workers," 

It would help if I receive letters giving such straightforward 
facts. It is against public interest, in my (jpinion, to keep back 
anything in public life. However, those who know me know that 
I never publish names, m>r preserve letters. I have destroyed even 
very important letters. I try to preserve only letters of public 
interest. However, I tlo n«>t wish to receive a single letter with the 
proviso that I should not make atiy use of the communicated facts, 
for I have no desire to know anything which cannot be used. 
Let no oirc write atumymous letters either. I still receive such 
letters. The letter from which I have fjuotcd suggests that our 
public life has not yet become clean. Frosn that point of view, 
our movement of non-co-opcratit)n should be considered to have 
failed; in any csise, its succes.H should be mestsured only by the 
degree of purity it has brought about in our public life. Wc are 
opposing tlio present system of Government because wc are con- 
vinced til at it is evil, 'i'hat necessarily means that, comparatively 
speaking, wc arc pure iiud wish to establish a pure administration. 
Our public life, therefore, should be pure, so pure indeed that even 
our opponents should sec and acknowledge it. The very movement 
of non-co-operation means turning our enemy into a friend. One 
who has no faith in this principle can never become a peaceful 
non-co-operator. 

It is also necessary to think about one drawback of ours. We 
arc much too eager to sec faults in others, especially in our co- . 
workers, and never see the good in them. Consequently, we are 
always finding fault with people. A worker may be doing much 
work; but, if he gets a little angry or speaks rudely, wc begin to 
tibink low of him. If he does not receive us well or docs not 
understand our point of view, we ignore all his services. I have 
had much experience of persons with such temper and so wish to 
caution people also against the habit of always criticizing others. 

In placing both the sides before the reader, my purpose is to 
ensure that those who see only good observe things csurefully and 
admit any evil which may be present, and those who see only evil 
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try to observe the good as well; if, afterwards, such persons write to 
me objectively, the information in their letters may prove useful. 

Finally, I must also state that I have no desire to be captain 
of the ship. In Vallabhbhai we have the captain. All I can do 
is to advise and guide. I already have the work of editing Toung 
India and Jfavajivcm. That job is quite enough for me. If 
people oblige me to give it up, I shall have the work of Ashram. 
At present, I am not fit even for that, as these two journals leave 
me no time for anything else at all. It is only as an adviser that 
I can be of service to Gujarat and the country. Letters giving 
detailed information help me very much in forming my opinion. 

[From Gujarati] 

JIavajivan, 15-6-1924 


m. A JIOTE 
False Notion 

“You and I have had our pleasure of wearing fine clothes and 
now wear khadi; if, however, we clothe these delicate children 
in khadi, the poor things will never know the pleasure of wearing 
other clothes.” 

This is what many elderly persons, looking at their grandsons, 
say to the latter’s father and this is their way of showing their love 
for the little ones. Writing in this strain, a gentleman asks what he 
should do in this predicament. I for one see no great difficulty 
here at all. By surrendering ourselves to such inordinate love of 
our elders, why should we compromise the future of our children 
or harm the great fight to banish starvation from India ? How can 
we, succumbing to such sentiment, give up what we consider to 
be our duty? Moreover, it is merely a false notion that mill- 
cloth, whether foreign or Indian, is better than other cloth because 
it is fine! Today there are many children who will not touch fine 
cloth and will wear only khadi. Children form such habits as we 
let them form. It is difficult to understand what pleasure there is 
in wearing mill-cloth. After some years, when everyone will be 
wearing khadi and nothing else, we shall come to believe that 
there is pleasure in khadi. On the little bodies of innocent children 
dyed clothes which stick to the body and which are often dirty 
never look so well as milk-white khadi. Moreover, in the climatic 
conditions of our country, the fewest clothes are best for us. 
For our children, shoes, socks, and too many clothes are a source 
of disease. To make them wear these things is the surest way of 
making them delicate and is needless expenditure besides. How 
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Strange it is that wc shower the wrong kind of love -on our 
children and, right from the hcgiuuing, give them wrong education! 

[From Gujarati] 

^avajivan, ir)-C-I*)2-l: 

m, ijsrmt ro mvij/chamdma 

Jytshtha S\ /•/, I mo [June 16, 19241 

What should I do to put into practice the highest ideal of 
life? I’his is the ({ueslion. Think a little arid you will find the 
answer implicit in the (luestion itself. If someone asks you what 
he .should do if he wanted to eat soiticth ing th at he relished, you will 
answer, “Eat it.” .Similarly putting the idea into practice teaches 
us what we should do. Tlu: real difikulty is in regard to our 
loving the ideal. We often Indieve that we like a certain thing, hut 
in reality wc do not. If truth is our ideal, we should practise truth. 
If brakmachaiya is our ideal, wc tnust find [>leasurc in its obser- 
vance. If body labour is the ideal, we should find pleasure in 
spinning, carding, weaving. If service be your ideal, never be 
tired of rendering service. If we want to serve through teaching, 
we must each to the best of our ability. 

Mohakoas 

From the Ggiaratt original: O.N. 2170 

134. J40TR OJ( J. S. PETITS LETTER 

[After 3um 17, 1924^^ 

Show this to Benarasidas and let him say who told him that 
Mr, Petit had promised a part of the money asked. 

From a photostat: S.N. 9078 

1 This was scribbled on the following letter dated August 17, 1924, from 
J, B. Petit: "I do not remember ever having undertaken to pay even a part 
of Pandit Banarasi Dats's salary and expenses. A letter from Pandit Banarail 
Dass asking for such help was placed before the Committee of the I.LQ.A., I 
believe, more than a year ago and was turned down. The Committee wanted 
Mr. Banarasi Dass to be a whole-time Officer of the Association, but on the 
latter expressing his inability to do so, his application for help was rtjected. 
I do not think the Committee will therefore sanction anything towards his et- 
pensMj but if you wish me to place the letter before it again for its considera- 
tion, I shall be glad to do so, hearing from you.” Vii» sdso “Letter to K. 
Natars^an”, 15-8-1924. 



135. TELEGRAM TO GAMGADIN GHAVmVALA^ 

[On or before June 18, 1924] 

THEY MAY. IF THEY TRY THEY CAN MORE 
EFFECTIVELY PUSH KHADDAR. 

The Hindu, I9-6-I924 


136. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 

Jeth Vad 1 {June 18, 1924]^ 

CHI. VASUMATI, 

I cannot give 4 marks for your handwriting today. You ought 
to improve your handwriting every day. You should keep the 
printed alphabet always before you. If you have not taken 
a copy book with you, I shall send you one. Ba and Devdas have 
returned. Today they will go to Surat to give a send-off to Pragji 
who is going to jail. I believe you have read about his having 
been arrested. We had a drizzle here also. We shall have some 
relief if there is a shower. 

Your English handwriting is fairly good. But you can im- 
prove here too. I write this not to shame but to encourage you. 

BUisings from 
Bapu 

Sister Vasumati 
Leelavati Sanatorium 
Deolali 

From the Gujarati original: C.W. 446, Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


1 This was in reply to a telegram asking whether Non-co-operatois should 
enter the Cantonment Boards. 

2 The postmark bears this date. 

XXIV-17 



137, LETTER TO PRAJiUASmM'AR PATTAm 

Jeih Vad 1 [Jung 13, 1924\i 

DEAR ERIEND, 

I am writing this to y<m about the suit that is going on bet- 
ween Babusaheb (Yashavaiuprasad), Vcerubiiai ami Dinkarrao. 
I knew about the case only after Veerubhai and Markandarai 
came to me. Vccrubhai and Babusaheli arc ready to refer the 
case to arbitration but no one knows about Diukarrao’s attitude. 
Can you n<Jt get all the parties together and persuade them to 
settle their differenees through arbitration aiul stop the family 
quarrel from going to the court? I'here Is one suit duo for hearing 
on the 25th at Bhavnagar. Please do whatever you can before that 
date. You arc much closer to this family than. I. Hence it is 
not for me to recommeml anything t<j you. Since you are a 
Government official, someone has to .approach you. You may take 
it that I have approached you on behalf of all the three. 

VmJimataram frm 
Mohandas 

From the Gujarati original: C.W. 3180. Courtesy: Mahesh Pattani 


138, LETTER TO ABBAS TTABJl 


June 18, 1924 

MV DEAR FRIEND, 

Really, you arc woitderful. Your Gujarati letters far surpass 
your English letters. It is you I meet in your Gujarati letters; 
in your English letters I used to bo captivated by your English 
language. 

Today you see the thread of yarn from the charkha coming 
between you and God; but on this very thread you will see 
Him dancing. Wherever faith b He is. 

If despite your age the rains did not bring you cold, it is, first, 
because you are growing young and, second, because you labour 

t In hit letter to the addressee dated July 3, 1924, Oandhyi refers to 
Dinkarrao mentioned in this letter. It it likely that this letter was also 
written b 1924, in which year Jttk Vad I fell on June 18. 
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in service. He would be no God if He does not protect from 
harm those who go out to do His work in His name. 

Please pass on to Mrs. Abbas, Rehana and other members 
of the family your zeal for the charkha. 

I grant you pardon in advance for any number and any 
kind of letters you may write. 

Tours^ 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Gujarati; S.N. 9547 


m. mTES 
Vaikom Satyagraha 

His Holiness Sri Narayan Guru, spiritual leader of the Tiyas*, 
is reported to have disapproved of the present methods of satya- 
graha at Vaikom. He suggests that volunteers should advance 
along barricaded roads and scale the barricades. They should 
enter temples and sit with others to dine. Though I have com- 
pressed the interview, I have reproduced almost the exact words. 

Now the action proposed is not satyagraha. For scaling barri- 
cades is open violence. If you may scale barricades, why not break 
open temple doors and even pierce through temple walls? How are 
volunteers to pierce through a row of policemen except by using 
physical force? I do not for one moment suggest that by the 
methods proposed the Tiyas, if they are strong and are willing to 
die in sufiheient numbers, cannot gain their point. All I submit 
is that they will have gained it by something the reverse of satya- 
graha; and then, too, they would not have converted the ortho- 
dox to their view, but would have imposed it on them by force. 
A friend who has sent me the press cutting recording the inter- 
view suggests that, by reason of the violent advice of the guru, I 
should ask the local Congress committee to call oflf satyagraha. I 
feel that would mean want of faith in one’s means and surrender 
to violence. So long as the organizers strictly keep within the 
limits which they have prescribed for themselves, there is no 
cause for calling off satyagraha. The friend cites Chauri Chaura 
as an illustration. In doing so, he has betrayed confusion of 
thought or ignorance of facts. The Bardoli satyagraha was sus- 
pended because Congress and Khilafat men were implicated in the 


1 Community in Kerala 
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Ghauri Chaura outrages. If Congressmen connected with the 
Vaxkoin movement onlertaiu the suggestions said to be favoured 
by the Tiya spiritual hsiuhsr, tlusrc would be a case for penance 
and, thcr<'.forc, suspension, but not otherwise. I would, therefore, 
urge the organizers at Vuikom to make redoubled efforts and, at 
the same time, keep stricter watch on the conduct of those who 
take part in the movement. Whether It takes long or short to reach 
the goal, the way Is tlic way of peaceful conversion of the orthodox 
by self-suffering and self-purification and no other. 

Meanincj op ‘Untruthpui,’ 

A Swarajist friend writing from Simla about the use of the 
adjectives ‘violent’ and ‘untruthful’ in jny recent writings says: 

You mean tiuwe vvlu) arc 'untrue’ to tlie triple boycott. May 1 
suggest most respectfully to explain that observation, by the way, in one 
of your notes? As it lias pained some prominent friends here, so must 
it have pained others elsewhere. I have understood it in the light 
in which I have interpreteil it above. Hut I believe, especially when you 
will be the l.-at man in the world to be misunderstood, a reference in 
one of your notes will not be futile. 

Had not the friend kitidly drawix my attention to the 
misunderstanding, I .should never have known Us existence. The 
whole of my recent writings have been directed to the untruthful 
atmosphere tliat surrounds us. My criticism is all-inclusive. I 
know No-changers who do not enforce in their own persons the 
khaddar resolution. Their action is, in my opinion, decidedly 
untrutlxful. Wticn wc do not believe in the boycott of law-courts 
and still pretend as if we did, our attitude is untruthful. Many of 
us do not believe in non-violence in thouglit, word, and deed, and 
still profess to subscribe to the policy of non-violence. We are 
UQixuthful whether wc are Pro-changers or No-changers. 

Special Session? 

I note that Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya* has given notice of in- 
tention to move at the forthcoming meeting of tlxc A.I.C.C. a reso- 
lution for a special session of the Congress, There is hardly any 
case for a special session. The Congress resolutions are there, 
There should be no difference of opinion as to their meaning. Even 
if there is, parties may agree to differ and set to work. All that 
is required is for the members to decide upon the method of work 

t 1880-1959; physician and public worker; President of the Indian Na* 
tional Congress, 1948; author of HisUny qf t/u Iitdlm Mdoml Congrm 
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during the next six months. Policies may be determined at the 
Congress session. The special session will not help us to remove 
our indecision, indiflference or inertia. I feel sure that these would 
persist so long as each party continues to accuse the other of retard- 
ing the progress of the coimtry. In my opinion, nobody retards it 
who acts to the best of his lights. But he does retard it who is 
too lazy to think and act for himself^ or too timid to do so lest he 
may give offence. We must dare to say ‘no’ even if it wounds. 

Inflammatory Literature 

A friend has sent me a pamphlet called Rangila Rasul, written 
in Urdu. The author’s name is not given. It is published by the 
manager, Arya Pustakalaya, Lahore. The very title is highly 
oflfensive. The contents are in keeping with the title. I cannot 
without giving offence to the reader’s sense of the fine give the 
translation of some of the extracts. I have asked myself what 
the motive possibly could be in writing or printing such a book 
except to inflame passions. Abuse and caricature of the Prophet 
cannot wean a Mussalman from his faith and it can do no good to 
a Hindu who may have doubts about his own belief. As a contribu- 
tion, therefore, to the religious propaganda work, it has no value 
whatsoever. The harm it can do is obvious. 

Another friend sends me a sheet called Shaitan printed at 
Public Printing Press, Lahore. It contains untranslatable abuse 
of Mussalmans. I am aware of similar abuse by Mussalman sheets. 
But that is no answer to or justification for the Hindu or the Arya 
Samaj abuse. I would not have even noticed these prints but for 
the information given to me that such writings command a fair 
patronage. The local leaders must find a way of stopping these 
publications or, at least, discrediting them and distributing clean 
literature instead, showing tolerance for each other’s faiths. 

Three Against One 

A Mussalman friend writes to say that, whilst the Bhopal 
State apostasy law is undoubtedly bad, the agitation against it is 
not genuine. He says the law is old and has never been enforced. 
He contends that the Hindus in that State have been most just- 
ly treated and have often occupied posts of the highest responsi- 
bility. ‘But,’ says the friend, ‘do you know what is happening in 
the Hindu States of Palol, Rewa and Bharatpur ? Palol you men- 
tioned yourself. In Bharatpur already three mosques have been 
demolished. The order of Rewa is said to be that, if a Hindu 
becomes a Mussalman, he will be awarded one year’s imprisonment 
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and the man wlio converts him to Islam will get two years’. If 
the facts arc as set fortii, Hindus have little reason to complain of 
a law that is a dead letter. Personally, I think that on the princi- 
ple that two wrongs do not make one right, the wrong must be 
condcmne<l wherever it exists. Wherever cotrversion is punishable 
by law, it is a token of ialoleranec which must he rooted out. But 
the first appeal of Hindus must he to the Hindu States. 

Kenya fNiuANS 

The Kenya fndians are continuing their hravc light in the face 
of heavy odds. Messrs (roolam Hiiosen Aladina, Ahmcdbhai 
Karim, Valihhai Ismail, and Kasim Nuor Mahomed, together 
with many others, are already in jail. Ami now eoines the news 
that Mr. i)esai Uto sliiircs llie same hommrs. The Kenya Indians 
deserve congralulatious for sustaining the light. UtU the law cho- 
sen for civil (Usoheditniee aflects only a limited lumilter of Indians. 
The penally impose<l is slight. If, therefitre, our eountrymen in 
Kenya art; intent upon carrying on the struggle till justice is done 
to them, they will have to find other Stale-made unmoral laws for 
civil disoheditmee, sm-h as will cnahle a larger luimher, if they are 
willing, to offer battle and to undergo a stronger course of suffer- 
ing. Tlie Kenya (lommittce that is now sitting in Tjomlon may give 
them temporary relief. Puhlic agitation here may encourage 
them. But the real remedy lies with them. They should remove 
every cause of legitimate complaint against them and, at the 
same time, by offering civil disobedience prove their courage for 
prolonged suffering in a common cause. 'I'hcn success is a certainty. 

Value of Silent Work 

Borodada (Dwijendranath Tagore) sends the following 
hopeful note: 

The following has come to my mind like a flash of lightning. How 
great a value a simple good work has when done silently before the 
all-seeing eye of God seems to me to be unknown to the generality of men 
of our present generation. Most people, who arc worthy In other res- 
pects, place an undue value on the high-sounding names of things and 
persons, disregarding altogether their real import. Are the rishis of 
ancient India less of Hskts because their names are unknown to the super- 
ficial histories of modern times? When will the eyes of our under- 
standing be opened to this simple and soul-satisfying truth that mere 
names are words echoed from mouth to mouth signifying nothing? How 
many people pay homage to the name of Shakespeare without ever hav- 
ing opened a single book of Shakespeare? How many people bow to the 
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name of Christ with the appearance of sincere reverence, whose daily life 
throws to the dogs every word of Christ spoken in love to all humanity 
irrespective of caste and creed? I am perfectly sure that each good 
work, however insignificant in appearance, will bear tenfold fruit in com- 
parison to the grandiloquent and pompous works performed mostly with 
a view to acquire names in history. It is obvious that if we want to 
gain success in this great movement which Providence has placed in our 
hands without our asking, we must concentrate all our efforts on the 
real work we have to do, and totally cut off all connection with those 
names of things and persons which exert undue influence over our un- 
tutored minds and which ‘hover through the midnight air* of our igno- 
rance (of avidya) like the witches of Macbeth. The name of non-co-opera- 
tion may shock the prejudiced ear of a student of the abstract ethics of 
the schools, while the thing non-co-operation is the best medicine for the 
cure of our mad endeavour after the attainment of all the nourish- 
ment that bread can give from the stones thrown at us in mockery by 
the well-fed and well-clothed house holder at whose door we stand beg- 
ging, in our present half-starved and ragged condition, to be allowed the 
privilege of co-operating with him, on equal terms, with regard to the 
right distribution of food and clothing amongst us for our mutual 
benefit. 

I wish every worker will treasure the beautiful thought con- 
tained in Borodada’s note and believe with him that all true work 
will abide when names will have been forgotten. 

1814 AND 1914 

Babu Kshitish Chandra Dasgupta of the Khadi Pratish- 
than says that in 1814 two crores (now equal to twelve crores) of 
rupees worth of khadi was exported from Calcutta alone. In 
1914 India imported sixty-six crores of rupees worth of piece- 
goods. No wonder that we have become a nation of paupers. Wc 
would not be so badly off if we had given up the spinning and 
the weaving industry in exchange for another. That we could not 
do because the national industry was deliberately killed and no 
other was substituted by its murderers. 

Gharkha in Trivandrum Jail 

Mr. K. Kumar, a satyagrahi prisoner in the Central Jail at 
Trivandrum, says: 

This is one of the happiest days in my life being the day of my 
arrest and imprisonment (after one month) ... I send you the product 
of the hours of silent spinning . . . We have the charkha working here 
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almost from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m, daily. ... I spin not Irss than three hours 
daily. . . . Some of m arc karning Hindi w Urdu, we read tlic Gita and 
the pur, mas ... we have prayers at 6 p.tu. which arc attended by all 
withoiit distineti<»n of caste or creed. . . . The oflkiaLi show us every 
consideration. 

Tomg India, 1 9-6- 1 924 


140, ARYA SAMAJIRTR AG AW 

So many Arya Siimajists have written such long dkscrlations 
on my (in their oinnitm) i'j;noranee of Arya Sainaj teachings and 
their cxeelleuce tiiat f w.as anxious to itublish at least one of them 
so that the reader mittht htivc the Arya Samajist!!’ view of iny com- 
ments. At last I have a letter which it gives jtie pleastirc to pub- 
lish. It is from Principal Ranuleva of Kangri (Jnrukul. I have 
taken the liherty of removing only on<! passagt; which, in my opi- 
nion, must have been written in haste and does not tin him justice. 
It docs not adect his argument and certainly takes nothing away 
from his passionate exaltation of the founder of the Samaj. Here is 
Principal Ramdeva’s letter: 

I was deeply pained to read your article on Hindu-Muslira Unity in 
Yeimj! India. I have never in my life rend an article so disappointing 
from the pen of one so great. Tlic article has causctl <leep resentment and 
heart-burning in the Punjab and tiro U.P. Instead of easing the situation, 
it has inflamed the Hindu mind and led many thinking people among the 
Aryas to the conclusion that yo»» arc so much biusc(i in favour of Islam 
and against the Arya Samaj that you cannot help rendering— though 
quite unconsciously— a grave injustice to the latter. Your attacks upon the 
metaphysical beliefs of the Arya Samaj were quite irrelevant and had no 
bearing on the Hindu-MusUm question. They were not well reasoned out 
and you are in no mood for a metaphysical discussion. The Arya 
Samajists* belief in the plenary inspiration of the Veda has at little con- 
nection with Hindu-Mutlim tension as your belief in metempsychosis 
hat with the split in the Congress. . . . Betides, if belief in verbal ins- 
piration makes for narrowness, Islam is just at narrow as the religion of 
the Vedas. For this belief formed an essential part of the Muslim creed 
even in tihe palmy days of the Mohammedan faith on which you dwdU 
with such fervent enthusiasm. Your implication that Mahanhi Daya- 
nand was the first sage to proclaim the doctrine of Vedic infallibility it 
absolutely without any foundation in fact and only reveals die dangers of 
dealing with subjects which a man— however great he may be— has not 
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studied. May I respectfully point out that the Upanishads, the Manu- 
smriti, the six systems of philosophy, the pur an as and the works oi 
Shankaracharya, Ramanuja, Madhvacharya, Ghaitanya and other 
mediaeval saints and scholars all preach this doctrine? Again, the view 
that the Vedas contain the germs of all true knowledge including physi- 
cal science is by no means new, all ancient scientists — ^like Arya Bhatta, 
Bhaskaracharya — ^held it. Besides, modern Vedic scholars like Pavgee, 
Paramashiva Iyer, Dwijdass Datta — ^none of whom is an Arya Samajist 
— ^have independently arrived at the same conclusion. I wonder if you 
know that Aravind Ghosh has publicly declared that Swami Dayanand 
alone had discovered the right axioms of Vedic exegesis. The testi- 
mony of such eminent authorities — ^who devoted their lifetime to the 
study of the Vedas — cannot be discredited by the mere ipse dixit of a 
Mahatma — ^however lofty his character and however great and over- 
flowing his love for his kind — ^who has not devoted even five consecutive 
years to the study of the Vedas and the Vedangas in the original. I am 
afraid you were ill-advised in venturing into the field of theological 
polemics while writing as the supreme political leader of men of all faiths 
and creeds. Your characterization of the Satyarth Frakash is most un- 
fair. It seems you have not read the first ten chapters which deal with 
prayer, brahrnacharya^ pedagogics, marriage reform, sannyas, politics, 
salvation, knowledge and nescience, Vedas and vegetarianism and form the 
main book — these chapters do not, as a rule, touch upon other religions 
— and have only skipped over the four supplementary chapters. In fact, 
you had by means of the mysterious stirrings of your subliminal con- 
sciousness, arrived at the queer conclusion that Swami Dayanand was 
intolerant, long before you had glanced at the Satyarth Frakash and your 
hurried reading was vitiated by your preconceptions. You were in the 
position of a judge who pronounced his sentence after hearing the prose- 
cution and then addressed himself to defence evidence in order to be 
able to write out a judgment in support of the sentence. Men who have 
read Dayanand’s works carefully — ^your friend Andrews is one of them — 
or had the privilege of sitting at his feet— men like A. O. Hume, Revd. 
Scott, Sir Syed Ahmed, Ranade, Telang, Malabari, Raghunath Rao and 
Bishan Narayan Dhar — ^had never any difficulty in declaring that, 
whatever the merits of individual comments based upon data supplied 
to him, he was the most tolerant religious reformer of the age and his 
love for his kind transcended the bounds of race, coxmtry, colour and 
even cultural tmities. I must finish now. What I have written may 
sound presumptuous if solely regarded as the comments of a very small 
man upon the conduct of one justly regarded as the greatest man of the 
world. My only defence is that my reverence for you is equalled only 
by my love and devotion. Love and devotion have .between themselves, 
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the miraetilous power to rai«e the liunihlc to tl»e level of the mighty. 

Witli love ami revereiiee, 

Sti/m qfeclmaleff, 
Rama Dbva 

I hav« always said that my politics arc subservient to my 
rcHsioti. I have found myself in them, as I could not live my 
rfiIii;ious Hfc, i.c., a life of service, without beini? aflectcd by them. 

I should discard them today if tlicy liiiulturtl it. I cannot there- 
fore subscribe to the chtetrine that 1 may not, beini' a political 
leader, deal with matters religious. I bavt! dealt with the Arya 
Samaj because t felt that it was losint? its usefulness and its present 
activity was doim; harm to the c,ountry itself. As a frietid and a 
Hindu, I claimed to speak p<tinte<lly to those wlio derived their be- 
lief from a common sour<-e. llatl I ln^en <leaIiuK with the rela- 
tive merits of reliutions, f sliould certainly havt; ^iven my views on 
Islam loo. 

I confess that I have no ftrst-haml kuowledjU[e of the Vedas, 
But I know enout?h to he able to judt;e for mystilf. Brincipal 
Itamdcvii is wronit in thinkinjj that I was prejudiced against 
Maharshi Dayanand’s teachings, f <lo not know the exact terms 
of the tribute paitl to the grctit reformer by the gi'cat men whom 
Principal Ramdeva mentions. I should have joined them in their 
tribute and still retained the opinion I hold. I d«> not love my 
wife the lass because I know her limitations. My critics have made 
the mistake of thinking that, because I liuve c.ritiei7.ed the founder, 
I have no iifieeliou or rcgartl fiir him. Let me also assure Principal 
Ramdeva that I have read all thceliapters ai' Salmi th Prakash. Will 
he forget that a man’s moral tcac.hing mtiy he tif a high order and 
yet his vision may be narrow? I know that iminy of my friends, 
who believe me to be a highly moral man and my moral teach- 
ing of a high order, consider that my outhink iipon life is narrow 
and even fanati<*al. I do not take tlteir criticism as an offence, 
though I considtsr myself to have a l>road outlook upon life and 
also entitled to be classed among the umst tolerant among man- 
kind. I assure my Arya Samaj friends that I have only judged, if 
I have judged, as I should be judged by them. Let us therefore 
cry quits. Let them consider me to be the most intolerant and 
ignorant among their countrymen and leave me the liberty to 
retain the opinion X have expressed. 

Taimg hdiOi 19-6-1924 
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I propose to move at the forthcoming meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee the following four resolutions: 

1. In view of the fact that the members of Congress orga- 
nizations throughout the country have themselves hitherto neglect- 
ed hand-spinning, in spite of the fact that the spinning-wheel and 
its product, hand-spun khaddar, have been regarded as indispen- 
sable for the establishment of swaraj and although their accep- 
tance has been regarded by the Congress as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to civil disobedience, the A.I.C.C. resolves that all the mem- 
bers of the various representative Congress organizations shall, ex- 
cept when disabled by sickness or prevented by continuous travel- 
ling, regularly spin for at least half an hour every day and shall 
send to the secretary of the All-India Khadi Board at least ten 
tolas each* of even and well-twisted yarn of a count not below 
ten, 2 so as to reach him not later than the 1 5th day of each month, 
the first consignment to reach the secretary^ not later than the 
15th day of August 1924, and thereafter in regular monthly succes- 
sion. Any member failing to send the prescribed quantity by the 
prescribed date shalB be deemed to have vacated his ofl3.ce and 
such vacancy shall be filled in the usual manner; provided that the 
member vacating in the manner aforesaid shall not be eligible 
for re-election before the next general election for the members of 
the several organizations.* 

2. Inasmuch as complaints have been received that pro- 
vincial secretaries and other members of Congress organizations 
do not carry out the instructions issued to them from time to time 
by oflScers duly authorized thereto, the A.I.C.C. hereby resolves 
that those in charge of matters referred to them failing to comply 
with the instructions of oflEcers thereto appointed shall be deemed 

1 The resolution was moved by Gandhiji at the A.I.C.C. meeting, with 
certain verbal changes, on June 27. The words "ten tolas each” were replaced 
by “two thousand yards”. 

2 The words “of a count not below ten” were omitted. 

* The words “not later than the 15th day of each month, the first con- 
signment to reach the secretary” were omitted. 

■* Here the words “unless imavoidably prevented” were added. 

* Though this penalty clause was included in the resolution moved by 
Gandhiji, it was later rescinded by him in view of the Swarajist opposition; 
vide “Speech and Resolution on Penal Glaxise”, 28-6-1924. 
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to have vacated their offices and the vacancy shall be filled in 
the usual manner, pr<wi<le<l that the member thus vacating shall 
not he cligihlc for re-election till the iw'xt general election.' 

3. In the opinion of the A.r.d.Cl., it is desirable that the 
(longress electors elec.t to various offices in tin; Clongrcss organiza- 
tions, only those who in their persons carry <mt to the full the 
Congress ercisd and the various non-co-operation resolutions of 
the Congress including the five boycotts, namely, of all mill-spun 
cloth, Governmemt law-eourts, schools, titles and legislative bodies; 
and the A.T.C.C. hereljy resolves that the memlnsrs who do not 
believe in and do not in their own persons carry out tlic said 
boycotts shall vacate their seats and that there should be fresh 
elections in respect of sucli seats; provuhul that, if tlic members 
vacating .so choose, they may offer tliemselves for re-election,* 

4. The A.T.C.C. regrets tlic iminler of the late Mr. Day by 
the late CSopinatli Saha and offers its condolences to the deceased’s 
family; ami thougli deeply sensible of the love, however misguided, 
of the country prompting the murder, tlie A.l.C.C. strongly 
condemns this and all sucli political murders and is empliatically 
of opinion tiiat all sneli acts arc iucousistcut with the Congress 
creed and its resolution of uon-violcut non-co-operation; and is 
of opinion that .such acts retard the progress towards swaraj, and 
interfere with tlie preparations for civil lUsohedieiuic which, in the 
opinion of the A.T.C.C., is capable of evoking the purest sacrifice, 
but which can only be offered in a perfectly peaceful atmo.sphcre,* 

At the present moment, I seem to be doing die very thing I 
claim to wish to avoid, viz., dividing the Cotigressmen and plui^- 
ing the country into a controversy. I however assure the reader 
that it will not last long at least so far as T am concerned. Every- 
one will share my anxiety and eagerness to clear the air of uncer- 
tainty. Some discussion is inevitalde if we arc to know where we 
are. I am supposed to work wonders, lead the nation to its pre- 
destined goal. Fortunately for me, I entertain no such hallucina- 
dons. But I do claim to be a humble soldier. If tlic reader will 
not laugh at me, I do not mind telling him that I can become 
also an efficient general on usual terms. I must have soldiers 
who would obey and who have faith in themselves and in their 

* ThU wa» later revlied and moved by GandhUi on June 29; “Rewlu’ 
tioas at A.I.C.Q. Meeting”, 29-6-1924. 

* ThU resolution was reviicd twice— first in the Working C3ommlttee and 
again before Gandhyi moved it at the A.I.C.C. meeting on June 29. ^ 

*ThU was moved and passed without any ciiange; vidi “Resolutions at 
A.I.C.C. Meeting", 29-6-1924. 
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general and who will willingly carry out instructions. My plan 
of action is always open and very definite. Certain well-de^ed 
conditions being fulfilled, it guarantees success. But what is a 
poor general to do when he finds soldiers who subscribe to his 
conditions and yet do not carry them out in their own persons and, 
maybe, do not even believe in them? The resolutions are designed 
to test the qualifications of the soldiers. 

But let me put it another way. The soldiers are in the happy 
position of being electors of their own general. The would-be 
general must know the conditions of employment. I remain 
where I stood in 1920. Only my faith has increased with the years 
that have gone by. If such is also the case with my employers, I 
am theirs body and soul. I have no faith in any other plan. I 
am, therefore, not available on any other terms, not because I 
am unwilling, but because I am unfit. How would it do if, in 
answer to an advertisement for a red-haired young man of 
thirty-five measuring six feet six inches, a grey-haired, old, toothless 
man of fifty-five, broken down in health, offered his services? 

All the four resolutions then constitute my application for em- 
ployment as general and lay down my qualifications and limita- 
tions. Here there is no imposition of autocracy, no impossible de- 
mand. The members, if they are true to the country and them- 
selves, will not spare me if they find me to be in the wrong. I hold 
no man to be indispensable for the welfare of the country. Every 
one of us is debtor to the land of our birth and therethrough to 
humanity. Every debtor must be dismissed the moment he has 
ceased to pay. No past services however brilliant should be 
counted in distributing present employments. The country’s good 
may not be sacrificed to one man or one hundred men. Rather 
should he or they be sacrificed to the welfare of the country. I 
invite the members of the A.I.C.C. to approach their task with a 
determined purpose, without bias, without false emotion or 
sentiment. I adjure them not to take me on trust. Nothing need 
be right because I say so. They must decide for themselves. 
They must know their own minds and their capacity. They should 
know by this time that I am a difficult companion and a hard 
task-master. They will now find me harder than before. 

I have seen the argument advanced that khadi carmot bring 
swaraj. This is an old argument. If India wants the fineries of 
Europe, whether made in the mills of Manchester or Bombay, 
she must cease to think of swaraj in the terms of the millions of her 
sons and daughters. If we believe in the message of the wheel, we 
must spin it ourselves and I promise that it will be an inspiring 
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occupation. If wc want swaraj throuRli non-violent means, and, 
therefore, through non-violent tlisohcdience, wc must produce a 
non-violent atmosphere. If, instead of haranguing crowds, we 
would give spinning demonstrations in their midst, wc would have 
a peaceful atmosphere. If I eotild iiclp it, I would gag every mem- 
ber of the (lougress organizatiotvs except myself and, perhaps, 
Shaukat Ali, till swaraj is attained, and put lum to the spinning- 
wheel or in charge of a spinning centre. If the silent wheel does 
not inspire faitli and courage and hope, let the members say so 
boldly. 

The second and the third resolutions are complementary of 
the first. 

The fourth resolution tests our belief in the non-violent 
policy. I have rcjul Deshbandhu Das’.s .statement on the Gopinath 
Saha resolution. It does nth afTcct what I said last week. So 
long as the Congress retains and believes in its present creed, 
there is no half-way house to the resolution drafted by me. 

Mia, 19-6-11124 


142, W/IAT MAT HimUS DO? 

I have received many communications on the Hindu- 
Muslim statement, but there being nothing new or striking in 
them, I have not publisiicd them. But I gladly print Babu 
Bhagwandas’s letter* and answer his questions. 

Regarding the first two (jucstions, the writer has answered 
them himself. In my opinion, they are only partly true. Though 
the majority of the Mussalmans of India and the Hindus belong 
to the same ‘stock’, the religious environment has made them 
different. I believe and I have noticed too that thought trans- 
forms man’s features as well as cltaracter. Tlie Sikhs sure the 
most recent illustration of the fact. The Mussulman, being general- 
ly in a imnority, has as a class develt^od into a bully. Moreover, 
being heir to fresh traditions, he exhibits the virility of a compara- 
tively new system of life. Though, in my opinion, non-violence 
has a jwedominant place in the Koran, the thirteen hundred years 
of imperialistic expansion has made the Mussalmans fighters as 
a body. They are therefore aggressive. Bullying is the natural 
excrescence of an aggressive spirit. The Hindu itas an ages-old 
civilization. He is essentially non-violent. His civilization has 

t ndt Appendix m. 
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passed through the experiences that the two recent ones are still 
passing through. If Hinduism was ever imperialistic in the modern 
sense of the term, it has outlived its imperialism and has, either 
deliberately or as a matter of course, given it up. Predominance 
of the non-violent spirit has restricted the use of arms to a small 
minority which must always be subordinate to a civil power highly 
spiritual, learned and selfless. The Hindus as a body are, there- 
fore, not equipped for fighting. But not having retained their 
spiritual training, they have forgotten the use of an effective substi- 
tute for arms and, not knowing their use nor having an aptitude 
for them, they have become docile to the point of timidity or 
cowardice. This vice is, therefore, a natural excrescence of gentle- 
ness. Holding this view, I do not think that the Hindu exclusive- 
ness, bad as it undoubtedly is, has much to do with the Hindu 
timidity. Hence, also, my disbelief in akhadas as a means of self- 
defence. I prize them for physical culture but, for self-defence, 

I would restore the spiritual culture. The best and most lasting 
self-defence is self-purification. I refuse to be lifted off my feet 
because of the scares that haunt us today. If Hindus would but 
believe in themselves and work in accordance with their traditions, 
they will have no reason to fear bullying. The moment they 
recommence the real spiritual training the Mussulman will res- 
pond. He cannot help it. If I can get together a band of young 
Hindus with faith in themselves and, therefore, faith in the Mus- 
sulmans, the band will become a shield for the weaker ones. 
They (the young Hindus) will teach how to die without killing. 
I know no other way. When our ancestors saw affliction sur- 
rounding them, they went in for tapasya — ^purification. They rea- 
lized the helplessness of the flesh and in their helplessness they 
prayed till they compelled the Maker to obey their call. ‘Oh 
yes,’ says my Hindu friend, ‘but then God sent someone to 
wield arms.’ I am not concerned with denying the truth of the 
retort. All I say to the friend is that as a Hindu he may not 
ignore the cause and secure die result. It will be time to fight 
when we have done enough iapasya. Are we purified enough, I 
ask? Have we even done willing penance for the sin of im- 
touchability, let alone the personal purity of individuals? Are 
our religious preceptors all that they should be? We are beating 
the air whilst we simply concentrate our attention upon picking 
holes in the Mussalman conduct. As with the Englishmen, so 
with the Mussalman. If our professions are true, we should find 
it infinitely less difficult to conquer the Mussalman than the 
English. But Hindus whisper to me that they have hope of the 
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Englishman but none of tlic Mussulman. I say to them, ‘If you 
liavc no hope of the Mussulman, your hope of the Englishman is 
foredoomed to failure.’ 

'rUe other questions can be briefly answer<!d. The goondas 
came on the .scene because the leadens wanted them. The leaders 
distrusted one another. Distrust never comes from well-defined 
causes. A variety of causes, more felt than realized, breeds dis- 
trust. We have not yet visualized the fact that our interests are 
identical. Each party seems vaguely to believe that it can displace 
the other by some kind of manoeuvring. But I freely confess, 
as suggested by Babu Bhagwairdas, that our not knowing the kind 
of swaraj we want has also a great deal to do with the distrust. 

I used not to think so, but he had almost converted me before I 
became Sir George Lloyd’,s guest at the Yeravda Central Prison. 

I am now a confirmed convert. 

I'he ‘points of contact’ refcrretl to by me. is a phrase intended 
to cover all social, religious and political relations alike as between 
individuals and masses. Thus, for instance, instead of accentuating 
the differences in religion, I shouUl set about discovering the 
good points common to both. I would bridge the social dis- 
tance wherever I can (U) so consistently with my religious 
belief. I would go out of my way to seek common ground on the 
political field. 

As for the referee, I have named Ilakim Saheh’a name un- 
doubtedly for the universal respect that it carried with it. But I 
would not hesitate to put the pen even in the hands of a Mussal- 
man who may be known for his prejudices and fanaticism. For, 
as a Plindu, I should know that I have nothing to^ lose even if 
the referee gave the Mussalmans a majority of seats in every pr^ 
Vince. There is no principle at stake in giving or having seats la 
elective bodies. Moreover, experience has taught me to know 
that undivided responsibility immediately puts a man on his 
mettle and his pride or godfearingness sobers him. 

Lastly, no proclamation or any such thing will avail 
some of us begin to act up to the proclamation even though we 
may be the fewest possible. 

Toung India, I9-6-I924 



143. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 


Uu.ne 20, 

OHI. VASUMATI, 

I have your letter. Your hand should attain the perfection 
of print. You have not said anything about the copy-book. Ram- 
das and Ba returned from Surat yesterday. Pragji’s case has been 
postponed. Stay on there without worrying and recover your 
health. Radha is pulling on as well as she might, Mani is progres- 
sing rapidly. There has been no rain yet, only some advance 
showers. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

Sister Vasumati &g. 

From the Gujarati original: C.W. 447. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


144. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 

Jjeshtha Krishna 5 [Jane 21, 1924Y 

BHAI GHANSHYAMOASJI, 

I have your letter. 

We sh ould remain non-violent, unmindful of whether we suc- 
ceed or fail in our undertaking. This is the only natural way of 
demonstrating the principle of non-violence. It would be more 
correct to say that the result of ahimsa is always good. Such 
being our firm faith, we. are not concerned whether our efforts are 
crowned with success today or years later. Those who were for- 
cibly converted to Islam two hundred years ago cannot be a 
source of strength to it in so far as the policy of compulsion was 
resorted to in converting them. Similarly, if anyone is converted 
to Hinduism through force or fraud, that would be sowing the 
seeds of its destruction. We are as a rule misled by immediate 
results. In the history of a great community, two hundred years 
are a mere nothing. 

1 The postmark bears this date. 

2 This letter was written to the addressee in reply to his of June 1 1, 1924. 
JyeshBw Krishna 5 fell on June 21. 

XXIV-18 
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Making pRoptc give up llicir liahits with the help of law does 
not by itself constitute brute force tn- vi<jlenee to stop the sale of 
luptor by law ami thereby fori-e the a»hlietH to give up the habit 
of drinking is not violenee. If it were sttggestetl that those given 
to drinking should he whippe<I, that wutiUl eeriainly be brute force. 
Selling lUtmtf is no duty of the State. 

Tours 

MoiIiWDAS 

[PS.] 

A.S regards TJ.t Swami Anaml tells me that the bill has been 
sent to y«)u. 

From the lUmli ongiiwh tl.VV. (iOH. Ctnirtrsy: tJ. D. liirla 

145 . LETTKR TO M. M. JA rAA/ili 

(June 21, 1924} 

DEAR MR. JAVAKAH, 

Thank y«nt for your letter. You may let our friends use my 
letter to you. In this eonneetUm I tlo not want to lose touch 
with you. My sole relianec ft»r the elcatmr.ss of their work is on 
you. What I am anxious about is that they .should collect funds 
on the strength of their character. Wo niay et>me in to supplement. 
Thank you for your concern about tny health. I am giving me 
as much rest as possible under the eireuinstanccs. 

jToafj sbtemfy, . 

M, K. Gaothi 


Th» Story qf Afy Llfi, Vol. (I, p. 2!JU 


146. LETTER TO MATIIURADAS TRIKUMJI 

Jotk Vad 5 [J«8< 21, 1924}^ 

There should be no difficulty in your coming here at fh«^ 
time of the A.I.C.C. session, but you should give up the idea m 
attending the meetings. Maulana Mahomed AU alone, I think, 
is issuing passes. The less of them are issued the better. 

[From Gujarati] 

JEto^iaij PrasaM, p. 7! 


> As in the printed source 



147. LETTER TO ABBAS TTABJI 


June 21, 1924 


DEAR BROTHER, 

Please return this letter* after reading it. My conjecture has 
proved true. 

Khuda Hafiz from 
Mohandas Gandhi 

Abbas Tyabji 
Gamp Bawda 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati original : S. N. 10468 


148. Mr NOTES 
Spinning-wheel Madness 

An old man, who is a friend, noting the mistakes of young 
people, fell to examining himself. He writes 

This friend has started spinning only recently. It is, therefore, 
not a small thing that he forgets the world while spinning. I am 
sure that when the yarn comes out uniformly, he will catch a 
glimpse of God in his heart and he will even see God dancing on 
the thread. Is there a single thing or place without Him? 
Though we can see, we are in fact blind and, therefore, do not 
see Him. When we come to associate with the spinning-wheel 
the sacred idea that it will end the sufferings of the country, will 
feed the hungry, will protect the honour of women, will end the 
indolence of the idle, will win swaraj for the Swarajist and help a 
person in his effort for self-control, then surely God will dance 
on the yarn and the writer of this letter will see Him as he plies 
the spinning-wheel. “As the faith, so the achievement.”^ 

Spinning-wheel in Somaliland! 

A Khoja merchant of Somaliland, Mr. Mahomed Hassam 
Ghaman, informs us that there are many women in the country 

iNot available 

2 The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had said that, while 
spinning, he forgot the world but could not think of God. 

3 Gujarati saying 
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who weave. So far they used to weave eJotli from mill-yarn, but 
now even the spiimiiij'-wheel lots come into use. No great effort 
has been made to spread its »«•, hut some effort is being made 
now. Tins movement iu India has had a goo<l effect on the 
Arabs of Somaliland. Mr. (lhaman feels that the spimiiug-wheel 
will Ire taken up fast iu Somalilaiul. lie furtlier tells us that schools 
arc run tlunst almost free, .so U> say. 'I'Ih! ebitdrcu receive only 
religious instruotiou to start with. J''.very child has to learn to recite 
passages from Koran-e.-shtnif. The sehool hous<!s are put up with 
strip.s of bamboo and cost little, isvery child takes to school daily 
a handful of an<l that is a«'cepted as the teiu'.hcr’.s salaryl 

Finally, Mr. (lham.in reports that though the popidation of Somali- 
land tamsisls principally of Arabs, with a few Hindu merchants 
in their mi<lst, the latter live happily the.re and tltc Arabs treat 
them as frienrli. VVliy should Hitulus and Muslims cjuarrel in 
their own liind? 

Kn.vm Wi'.Ait vou. Witummis 

A correspondent from Watlhwan writes to say that three 
hundred families have, for srnne reastm or other, broken away 
from the Jhalawad Visha Shrimali Sthauakvasi circle and have 
reduced customary expenses «»n .sevcriil heads. Among other 
things, they have passed a remluiion to the effect that at the time 
of wedding tltc bridt; should be dressed in khudi and wear bangles 
of sandalwood. If others also utlopt such a rule, it will save people 
from many difficulthts and go a lung way to help the poor. The 
correspondent adds, howtwer, that on other occasions these families 
use foreign cloth and that the piactice is likely to continue. If 
tliis small group of three hundretl families wants to, it can take 
the vow of using khadi on all occasiotis. T’hc stock of Idiadi 
produced in WadUwan itself is still lying unsold. That, despite all 
this khadi propaganda, only a little of U hits been produced and 
that too has not been sold immediately suggests, not only that its 
use has not become univer.sal yet, but that it has not even come 
to stay. How is it that the twenty-six lakh.s of people of Kathiawar 
do not purchase annually even ten lakhs worth of khadi? 

In a Sotiooi. 

A lady teacher writes:* 

t Coarse millet 

* The letter is not translated here. Slje had written that she was sending 
to Gandhyi a handkerchirf woven in her school out of yarn spun there from 
cotton grown in her father’s field. 
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Here is a fine example of how much can be accomplished by 
the faith even of one sister. If only all daughters of cultivators’ 
families asked for cotton fi:om their parents’ homes, got it carded, 
spun, woven and made into garments by the children! Every 
reader can work out for himself what gain this would mean. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 22-6-1924 


149. THE ''PURDAH" AND THE PLEDGE 

I have not given this caption because these two words have 
anything in common. Writing about the Rajput Conference*, I 
wish to write separately on these two topics only and have, there- 
fore, put the words together here. A visitor at the Conference 
informs me that there was unbounded enthusiasm there. About 
fifteen thousand Rajputs must have gathered on the occasion. 
Even the number of women present exceeded anyone’s expectations. 
There must have been a thousand of them. The number was 
indeed very large. But the curtains were so effectively disposed 
that a stranger could not know that somewhere in the Conference 
pandal there were women too present. Even the arrangements for carr- 
ying them from where they were lodged to the Conference site were 
so skilful that no one could judge that women were passing along. 

The organizers of the Conference certainly deserve congratu- 
lations on making such perfect arrangements. But one can only 
express sorrow for the fact of curtains having been put up. The 
time, one may say, when curtains were necessary is p^t. There 
seem to have been no curtains during Rama’s rule. It is of course 
true that we still do not have Ramarapa^, but, if we so desire, we may 
act right from now as if we had it. We have yet to show that, 
even in the absence of curtains, we can conduct ourselves with 
decorum. None can say that the communities which do not observe 
purdah show any the less decorum. When women were regarded 
"L chattels and were often kidnapped, the purdah might well have 
been necessary. If men were kidnapped, they too might have 
to remain under purdah. In places where a man, when seen, is 
made to do forced labour, the men observe purdah even today, that 
is, they hide themselves. The purdah, however, is not the means of 

1 The Kathiawar Rajput Conference 

2 Rule of Rama, traditionally regarded as the ideal social and politi- 
cal order 
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saving women from men’s evil eye; the only means is men’s ovra 
purity of character. 

A woman can take a big hand in teaching men such purity. 
But how can a woman who remains in purdah, suppressed, teach a 
man purity? If she is taught to live in fear of men right from the 
beginning, how can she reform them? Moreover, the very fact 
of keeping a woman behind purdah has the effect of creating moral 
weakness in her. I believe that purdah helps not the maintenance 
but the destruction of morality. What is necessary for promoting 
it is education in morality, a moral environment and moral conduct 
among the elders. I do not write at this length about purdah 
with a view to findirig fault with the Conference. It would have 
been difficult to abolish purdah right at the start. But a few 
Rajputs must start working for the future. 

Now about the pledge. I hear that a good many people took 
it. I also hear that it was taken with deliberation. The proce- 
dure adopted for the taking of the pledge was also good. Let us 
hope, therefore, that the pledge will be kept scrupulously. It has 
been my experience, however, that a good many pledges taken 
in big gatherings are not acted upon. This, of course, does not 
mean that we should not take pledges. It is certainly my opinion, 
confirmed by experience, that one never progresses without taking 
pledges. A pledge means a resolution to be kept up unto death. 
No task can ever be accomplished without such resolutions. 
“According to my capacity” is of no help at all. A pledge confers 
on man inexhaustible strength. A person who would do a thing 
only to the best of his capacity is sure to weaken some time or 
other. He will have, then, no support. A pledge, however, will 
save him in such a contingency. He had taken the pledge witih 
God as witness. When he loses his own strength, the Helper of the 
helpless will be there by his side. 

Unfortunately, we put little value on pledges. As people do 
not think much before taking one, they are unable to keep it. 
Having got into the habit of not keeping pledges, they have almost 
come to believe that.it is not necessary to keep them. We should 
all wish that the Rajput brothers and sisters who have taken the 
pledge will keep it. 

The simplicity of the Conference was worthy of emulation by 
the Congress. There was nothing more than chapatis and dal 
by way of meals for this huge concourse. Nothing else is possible 
in a big gathering and nothing else would be appropriate either. 
The Srkh brethren, too, observe like simplicity in their gatherings. 
The members of the Congress should learn the lesson of simplicity. 
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It saves expense, time and labour and, in addition, makes the body 
strong and preserves health. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jiavqjivan, 22-6-1924 


150. TO THOSE WHO GET THEIR CLOTH WOVEH 

We often hear the complaint that those who spin have no 
facilities for getting the yarn woven. The Vijapur \via Kalol)‘ 
ofl&ce, which is run by Mrs. Gangabehn Majumdar, undertakes 
weaving of khadi at the following rates : 


Breadth in 
inches 

Length 

Yam 

thick 

Rate 

Yarn 

fine 

in rupees 

Spedfic 

patterns 

24 

Per l5-yd. length 

2-4 as. 

2-8 as. 

2-12 as. 

28 


2-12 as. 

3-00 

3-8 as. 

42 

Per 8-yd. length 

2-12 as. 

3-00 


48 

99 » JJ 

3-00 

3-4 as. 



The yarn to be woven should be sent to the above address. 
Anyone who wants further details may also write to them. The 
same production centre has started a store called Shri Shuddha 
Khadi Bhandar on Richey Road (Chudgar Pole, Ahmedabad). 
At this store, one can get even slivers at Re. 1 a seer. 

Anyone wishing to get yarn woven should remember that he 
may even be disappointed if he sends any sort or any quantity of 
yarn there. Yarn enough to make one tani^ at least should be 
sent. Moreover, if the yarn is not good and well-twisted, the 
cloth woven will be poor. It is certainly a help that one can go 
and buy slivers, but it is very necessary that each one should card 
his own cotton. The process is very easy and, for anyone who 
spins only a little every day, carding the required cotton is but 
child’s play. The cotton carded in half an hour would certainly 
take not less than four hours to spin into good yarn. 

[From Gujarati] 

Havajivan, 22-6-1924 


* In North Gujarat 

2 Same as tano, which represents a length of 20 yards. A whole piece 
of doth generally has this length. 



151. PROFITS m WEAVING 


I have received several replies in response to my request that 
people should write to me about the profits actually made in 
weaving. I present this time some of them which are worthy of 
note. Bhavsar Ghandulal Ghhaganlal from Cambay writes:* 

It is to be regretted that Shri Ghandulal uses foreign yarn as 
warp and woof. We hope that, even if it means working hard, 
he will start using hand-spun yarn. From the account given by 
him, one can see that, if hand-spun yarn is available and khadi 
produced sells regularly, a weaver family will certainly earn enough. 
Weavers and others should take a lesson from the fact that Shri 
Ghandulal and other members of the Bhavsar community in 
Cambay use only khadi. Even those who have to deal in foreign 
cloth can certainly use khadi themselves. 

Upadhyay Vijeshanker Kashiram reports his experience as 
follows 

This relates to the exclusive use of hand-spun yarn and is from 
a man who has just learnt weaving. It should, therefore, be re- 
garded as more useful to us. It is clear that, if the hand-spun 
yarn is uniform and well-twisted and, if the weaver has more ex- 
perience, his earnings will be higher. 

Shri Jivanlal Champaneria sends us the third report, which is 
as follows 

* The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had stated that, 
having lost hb job for taking part in the Non-co-operation movement, he 
learned in a few months his family craft of weaving and was then able to 
earn Rs. 50 every month. 

2 The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had reported that, 
if a man worked for 10 to 12 hours a day, he could turn out 6 to 7 yards of 
khadi from hand-spun yam. Besides attending to other processes, a weaver 
could turn out 16 yards in four days, his monthly income working out at Rs. 15. 
That was better than Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 which a village teacher or a clerk earned. 

* The letter is not translated here. Saying that he could not understand 
how Gandhiji had calculated that a weaver could earn on an average Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3 a day, the correspondent had reported that, among the members of the 
Bhmsar conamunity in Borsad, the daily earnings of the husband, the wife and 
a boy or girl amounted to no more than Rs. 1.37. He had also complsiined 
that, owing to the nec^ty for the whole family to work for their livelihood, they 
knew little of India’s immemorial civilization, the women did not xmderstand the 
mq>ortance of cleanliness and personal hygiene and, as a consequence, their lives 
were dull and drab and ladced culture. 
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I had stated that the earnings, not of one weaver as reported 
by Shri Jivanlal, but of a weaver-family amounted to Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3 a day. 

From the three examples cited above, we see that the weavers’ 
product reaches die consumer not direedy, but through the dealer. 
Normally, it should of course be so. It is clear that, if the weaver 
functions as a dealer as well and has control over the quality of 
spinning, his earnings will be higher. If yarn of the quality spun 
in Andhra can be produced everywhere, saleable saris can be 
manufactured out of it and one will certainly earn a higher profit 
on them. 

The complaint that the average weaver gets no time at all for 
his moral progress is quite justified. It is part of the excessive 
rigidity of the caste system that its artisan families following their 
profession for generations remain without literary and moral edu- 
cation. The educated, these days, seem to form a separate class, 
as it were; they have paid no attention at all to the rest, that 
is, the artisans, farmers and others. We, the educated people, have 
got on the backs of the artisans and other classes of people. Per- 
sonally, I am convinced that if the educated class gets off the back 
of the uneducated classes, the latter will have few problems. This 
is the main idea behind our present activity. Many among the 
educated have come to understand tlie value of physical labour, and 
also to see the sin in riding on the back of the uneducated. Mean- 
while, sensible weavers can save some time by being more regular 
in work and by better organizing their industry. As the khadi 
movement progresses, weaving and other related work will come to 
be better organized and will be placed on a sound basis. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 22-6-1924 
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You are definitely debarred from cherishing mental worries. 
The mind itself is our enemy as well as our friend. It is our duty 
to keep it under control. No medicine from a doctor is required 
for this. Please let me share your mental worries without any 
reservation. You caught my eye the very day we first met. 
I have looked upon you as a well-behaved daughter ever since. I 
know that I have not been able to share your grief to the extent 
I would have wished to, for I could not give you sufficient time. 
This only shows my inadequacy. Do shake off mental worry. 
This is the true and perhaps the only reform worth tlie name. 

I shall give your letter to Ramdas. I shall not stop him if he 
wishes to go. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

I do not remember to have written Jeth Vad o. If, how- 
ever, it was written, it was done quite inadvertently. 

From the Gujarati original; C.W. 547. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


155. INTERVIEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS OF INDIAN 

[Ahmedabad, 
June 24, 192^ 

Asked whether from all he had seen he was still certain that he would 
be able to avoid a fratricidal war, Mr. Gandhi replied: 

Certainly. There seems nothing to make me despair of being 
able to avoid internal dissensions. Opinions may differ as to 
the interpretation of the phrase, but I have very little doubt that 
there would be no unseemly dissensions. I regard members of the 
All-India Congress Comnoittee, whether Swarajists or No-changers, 
to be patriotic enough to consider the welfare of the country in 
jffeference to every other question. It is perfectly true that the 
Swarajists feel keenly about their own position as I do about mine. 
But I give them the same credit for love of country as I claim for 
myself. That being so, there is not the slightest reason why it 
should be impossible to come to an understanding whereby both 
can work along their own lines. 

To the next question, if he did not think that the spinning-wheel was 
too tame for young workers, Mr. Gandhi said: 

1 Gandhiji was interviewed in the afternoon at the Sabarmati Ashram by 
a special representative of the Associated Press of India. 
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It appears to be too tame only to those who have not worked 
at it and who have been too lazy to think out its economy and 
unifying value. Those who are nurtured on theories of political 
economy deduced by Western writers from Western conditions 
have taken no note of the special conditions of India. It presents 
a problem all its own, as I have repeatedly said. Whatever judg- 
ment may be pronounced upon many things I have advocated, 
history will pronounce only one judgment on the spinning-wheel, 
namely, that it was the only thing that could put India on her feet. I 
know that the difficulties are enormous, but they are not insurmount- 
able and certainly not nearly as great as the difficulty of reaching 
the top of Mount Everest; and when a few brave Englishmen have 
succeeded in the enterprise, I must leave to the experts to say 
what the gain will be to the world. But it requires no expert 
to say what the success of the spinning-wheel must mean. I am 
convinced that, as soon as the Congress workers realize for them- 
selves the possibilities of this simple invention, in an incredibly 
short space of time the charkha will occupy a place in the Indian 
home next only to the simple village stove. 

The Hindu, 25-6-1924 


156. 0PE:K letter to AJ.C.C. MEMBERS 

[Before June 26, 1924\ 

DEAR FRIENDS, 

We rightly regard the Congress to be the most representative 
of the nation whether for better or for worse. In my opinion, the 
Congress has an almost perfect constitution designed to represent 
the nation to the fullest possible extent. But being ourselves im- 
perfect, we have worked it very indifferently. Our voters’ roll 
has been reduced practically to nil in many parts of India. But, 
in spite of it all, an organization that has persisted for forty years 
and weathered many a storm must remain the most powerful in 
the land. We regard ourselves as its chosen representatives. 

The Congress took a resolution in 1920 that was designed to 
attain swaraj in one year.i At the end of that year we were 
within an ace of getting it. But because we failed to get it then, 
we may not now regard it as indefinitely postponed. On the con- 
trary, we must retain the same attitude of hopefulness as before. 


‘ Ttdt Vol. XIX, Appendix I. 
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Above all, we must be determined to get swaraj soon., sooner than 
the chilly atmosphere around us will warrant. 

It is in that spirit that I have framed tlic resolutions for sub- 
mission to you. They have been before the country now for a week. 
I have read some of the criticism directed against them. I believe 
I am open to conviction. But the criticism has not altered it. I 
have no axes to grind, or the only axe I have to grind is that 
which will enable us to strike at the root of every impediment in 
our way. 

I believe in khaddar, I believe in the spinning-wheel. It has 
two aspects — terrible and benign. 

In its terrible aspect it is calculated to bring about the only 
boycott we need for independent national existence, viz., that of 
foreign cloth. It alone can kill the demoralizing British self-interest. 
Then and then only, when that interest is killed, shall we be in a 
position to talk to British statesmen on equal terms. Today they 
are, as we would be in their place, blinded by self-interest. 

In its benign aspect, it gives a new life and hope to the villager. 
It can fill millions of hungry mouths. It alone can bring us in 
touch and in tunc with the villagers. It is the very best popular 
education that is needed for the millions. It is life-giving. I would 
not, therefore, hesitate to turn the Congress into an exclusively 
khaddar-producing and khaddar-propaganda organization till the 
attainment of swaraj, just as I would not hesitate, if I believed 
intheuseofarmsandgiving violent battle to England, to make the 
Congress an organization exclusively devoted to training the nation 
in the use of arms. To be truly national the Congress must devote 
itself exclusively to that which will bring the nation most quickly 
within reach of swaraj. 

Because I believe in the potency of khaddar to give swaraj, 
I have ^ven it the foremost place in our programme. You will 
not hesitate summarily to reject it, if you do not share my belief. 
But if you believe in khaddar, you will regard the requirements I 
have submitted as a mild minimum. I assure you, if I was not 
afraid of putting an undue strain on you, I would not have hesitated 
to implore you to give four hours per day to spinning instead of 
a paltry half hour. 

In this coimection, let me confess my distrust of Swarajists. 
I understand that the khaddar among them is on the wane more 
thmi amor^ the others. It distressed me to find that several 
Swarajists had said final good-bye to khaddar and that the material 
of which Aeir dress was made was foreign. A few have threaten- 
ed that, if I persecute them in the man n er I am doing> they 
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would give up kliaddar and the charkha altogether. I am told that 
many No-changers are not much better. Khaddar with them still 
remains a ceremonial dress, but for household wear they do not 
hesitate to wear videshi^ or mill-cloth. The wearing of khaddar to 
patronize me is worse than useless and the wearing of it on cere- 
monial occasions only is hypocritical. Do you not agree with me 
that both patronage and hypocrisy should be banished from our 
midst? If you believe in the potency of khaddar, you will take it 
up, not because I advocate it, but because it has become part of 
your life. I note that a certain fashion of dress has been prescribed 
for the Viceregal social function. Prohibition of khaddar is but a 
short step from the last. Yet another stage, and there will be pro- 
hibition in the Assembly and Councils. 

Another vexed question is about the practising lawyers. It is 
clear to me that, if we cannot run the Congress without them, we 
must make the frank confession and remove the boycott. I am free 
to confess that removal of that boycott is a natural corollary to that 
of the Councils. If entry into the legislative bodies can give, as 
they do, some relief, so does practice in the law-courts. We 
are all aware of the signal services that the late Manomohan Ghosh 
rendered to the poor by the voluntary assistance rendered by him to 
them. The Government institutions could not have existed if they 
had nothing attractive about them. Only, this is no new discovery. 
Ours is a struggle consisting of self-sacrifice pure and simple. We 
sacrificed the doubtful, temporary and partial good done by these 
institutions for the lasting good of the whole country. Moreover, 
if there is such a thing as honour among us, does it not behove 
us to retain the boycott apart from any other reason, for the sake 
of those lawyers who have been disbarred in Tamilnad, Andhra, 
Karnatak, Maharashtra, and elsewhere? We shall be building 
traditions of honour only if we cherish it even for the least among 
us. Let the practising lawyers beware. No family considerations 
can be allowed to override those of honour. Don’t make the mistake 
of supposing that we can gain swaraj within a short time, even 
though we may be dead to all sense of honour. Unless the Con- 
gress can at the present moment produce proud, defiant, self-respect- 
ing, sensitive, selfless and self-sacrificing patriots who would count 
no cost too great, there is, for this poor country of ours, for a long 
time to come, no swaraj in which the poorest can participate. You 
and I may get a larger share in the spoils of exploitation, but I 
am sure you will refuse to call that swaraj. 


^ Foreign 
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Need I say anything about the schools? If we cannot resist 
the temptation of sending our children to the Government schools, 
really, I cannot understand the opposition to the system. If the 
Government schools and law-courts and legislatures are good enough 
to attract us, our opposition is clearly to the personnel and not to the 
^stem. Non-co-operation was conceived for a much nobler purpose, 
ff the wish is merely that we rather than Englishmen man the 
system, I grant that the boycotts are not only useless but harmful. 
The logical outcome of the Government policy is to Europeanize 
India and, immediately we have become Europeanized, our English 
masters will gladly hand over the reins of Government to us. We 
would be welcomed as their willing agents. I can have no interest 
in that deadly process save to put the whole of my humble weight 
against it. My swaraj is to keep intact the genius of our civili- 
zation. I want to write many new things, but they must be all 
written on the Indian slate. I would gladly borrow from the West 
when I can return the amount with decent interest. 

Viewed in the light I have put before you, the five boycotts 
are vital for the Congress. They are vital for swaraj for the masses. 

Such a big question cannot be decided merely by a show of 
hands, it cannot be decided even by argument. It must be decided 
by each one of us by ringing for the still small voice within. Each 
one of us must retire to his closet and ask God to give a definite 
guidance. 

This battle for freedom is no play for you and me. It is the 
most serious thing in our lives. If, therefore, the programme 
sketched by me does not commend itself to you, you must sum- 
marily reject it, cost what it may. 

Tour fellow-worlttr 
in the service 
of the Motherland, 

M. K. Gandhi 


Toung India, 26 - 6-1924 



157 . MY JAIL EXPERIEnCES - IX 

Some Convict-warders 

I have already dealt with the system of appointing convicts 
as officers or warders. I hold the system to be thoroughly bad 
and demoralizing. The prison officials know it. They say it is 
due to economy. They think that the jails caimot be efficiently 
administered with the present paid staff without supplementing it 
with convict-officers. There is no doubt that, unless the reform 
suggested by me in the last chapter is inaugurated, it is not possible 
to do away with the system of entrusting convicts with responsible 
duties without a very large increase in the prison eicpenditure. 

However, it is not my purpose in this chapter to deal any 
further with prison reform. I simply wish to relate my happy 
eiqieriences of the convict officers who were appointed to watch 
over and look after us. 

When Mr. Banker and I were transferred to the Yeravda 
Central Prison, there was one warder and one lardasi. The latter 
is what the name implies, a mere servant. The convict warder 
whose acquaintance we first made was a Hindu from the Punjab 
side. His name was Harkaxan. He was convicted of murder. 
The murder according to him was not premeditated but due to a 
fit of anger. By occupation he was a petty merchant. His sentence 
was fourteen years, of which he had almost served nine years. He 
was fairly old. The prison life had told on him. He was always 
brooding and most anxious to be discharged. He was therefore 
morose and peevish. He was conscious of his high dignity. He 
was patronizing to those who obeyed and served him. He 
bullied those who crossed his path. To look at him, no one would 
think he could be guilty of murder. He could read Urdu fluently. 
He was religiously minded and was fond of reading bhajans in 
Urdu. The Yeravda library has a few books for prisoners in 
several Indian languages, e.g., Hindi, Urdu, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Sindhi, Canarese, Tamil. Harkaran was not above keeping and 
hiding trifles in defiance of jail regulations. He was in the majo- 
rity. It would be regarded snobbish and foolish not to steal trifles. 
Aprisoner who did not follow this unwritten law would have a bad 
time of it firom his fellows. Ostracism would be the least punish- 
ment. If the whole of the jail yard were to be dug up twelve inches 
deep, it would yield up many a secret in the shape of spoons, knives, 

XXIV-19 
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pots, cigarettes, soap and such like. Harkaran, being one of the 
oldest inmates of Yeravda, was a sort of purveyor-general to the 
prisoners. If a prisoner wanted anything, Harkaran was the 
supplier. I wanted a knife for cutting my bread and lemons. 
HaAaran could procure it if I would have it through him. If I 
wanted to go through the elaborate process of asking the superin- 
tendent, that was my business. I must be prepared for a snubbing. 
When we became friends, he related all his wonderful exploits; how 
he dodged officials, how he procured for himself and others dainties, 
what skilful tricks were employed by prisoners to obtain what they 
' wanted and how it was almost impossible (in his opinion) not to 
resort to these tricks, was described in minute detail and with much 
gusto. He was horrified to discover that I was neither interested 
in the exploits nor was I minded to join the trade. He endeavoured 
subsequently somewhat to repair the indiscretion he had let himself 
into, and to assure me that he had seen my point and that he 
would thenceforth refrain from the irregularities. But I have a 
suspicion that the repentance was put on. The reader, however, 
mustnotrunaway with the idea that the jail officials do not know 
. these irregularities. They are all an open secret. They not only know 
them, but often sympathize with the prisoners who do these tricks 
to make themselves happy and comfortable. They (the officials), 
believe in the doctrine of ‘live and let live’, A prisoner, who be- 
haves correctly in the presence of his superiors, obeys their orders, 
does not quarrel with his fellows and does not inconvenience officials, 
is practically firee to break any regulation for the sake of procuring 
greater comfort. 

Well, the first acquaintance with Harkaran was not particularly 
happy. He knew that we were ‘important’ prisoners. But so was 
he in a way. After all, he was an officer with a long and honour- 
able.record of service behind him. He was no respecter of persons. 
Mr. Banker was torn away from nie the very next morning. 
Harkaran allowed the full force of his authority to descend upon 
1 me. I was not to do this or that. I was not to cross the white 
line referred to in my letter to Hakimji. But I had not the faintest 
idea of retaliating or resenting what he said or did. I was too 
engrossed in my own work and studies even to think of Harkaran’s 
simple and childish instructions. It gave me momentary simusement. 

. Harkaran discovered his error. When he saw that I did not resent 
his officiousness, nor did I pay any attention to it, he felt non- 
■ plussed. He was unprepared for such an emergency. He there- 
fore took the only course that was left open to him and that was 
to recognize my dissimilarity and respond to me when I refused to 
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respond to him. My non-violent non-co-operation led to his co- 
operation. All non-violent non-co-operation, whether among 
individuals or societies, or whether between governments and the 
governed, must lead ultimately to hearty co-operation. Anyway 
Harkaran and I bcame perfect friends. When Mr. Banker was 
returned to me, he put the finishing touch. One of his many 
businesses in the jail was to boom me for all I was worth. He 
thought that Harkaran and others had not suflELciently realized my 
greatness. In two or three days time I found myself elevated to 
the position of a baby in woollens. I was too great to be allowed to 
sweep my own cell or to put out my own blankets for drying. 
Harkaran was all attention before, but now he became embarras- 
singly attentive, I could not do anything myself, not even wash a 
handkerchief. If Harkaran heard me washing it, he would enter 
the open bath-room and tear the kerchief away from me. Whether it 
was that the authorities suspected that Harkaran was doing anything 
unlawful for us or whether it was a mere accident, Harkaran was, 
to our sorrow, taken away from us. He felt the separation more 
perhaps than we did. He had a royal time with us. He had 
plenty of eatables and that openly from our rations, supplemented 
as they were with fruit that friends sent from outside. And as our 
fame was ‘noised abroad’, Harkaran’s association with us had 
given him an added status with the other prisoners. 

When I was given the permission to sleep on the cell verandah, 
the authorities thought that it was too risky to leave me with one 
warder only. Probably, the regulations required that a prisoner 
whose cell was kept open should have two warders to watch over 
him. It might even be that the addition was made for my protec- 
tion. Whatever the cause, another warder was posted for night 
duty. His name was Shabaskhan. I never inquired about the 
cause, but I thought that a Mohammedan was chosen to balance the 
Hindu Harkaran. Shabaskhan was a powerful Baloochi. He was 
Harkaran’s contemporary. Both knew each other well, Shabas- 
khan too was convicted of murder. It resulted firom an affray in 
the clan to which he belonged. Shabaskhan was as broad as he was 
tall. His build always reminded me of Shaukat Ali. Shabaskhan 
put me at ease the very first day. He said, ‘I am not going to 
watch you at all. Treat me as your friend and do exactly as you 
like. You will never find me interfering with you. If you want 
anything done, I shall be only too happy if I can do it for you.’ 
Shabaskhan was as good as his word. He was always polite. He 
often tempted me with prison delicacies and always felt genuinely 
sorry that I would not partake of them. ‘You know,’ .he would 
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say, ‘if we do not help ourselves to these few things, life would be 
intolerable, eating the same things day in and day out. With your 
people, it is different. You come for religion. That fact sustains you, 
whereas we know that we have committed crimes. We would like 
to get away as soon as ever we can.’ Shabaskhan was the jailor’s 
favourite. Growing enthusiastic over him, he once said, ‘Look 
at him. I consider him to be a perfect gentleman. In a fit of 
temper he has committed murder for which he truly repents. I 
assure you there are not many men outside who are better than 
Shabaskhan. It is a mistake to suppose that all prisoners are cri- 
minals. Shabaskhan I have found to be most trustworthy and 
courteous. If I had the power, I would discharge him today.’ 
The jailor was not wrong. Shabaskhan was a good man, and he 
was by no means the only good prisoner in that jail. Let me note 
in passing that it was not the jail that had made him good. He 
was good outside. 

It is customary in the jails never to keep a convict officer on 
the same duty for any length of time. Transfers constantly take 
place. It is a necessary precaution. Prisoners cannot be allowed, 
under the existing system, to develop intimate relations. We had, 
therefore, a most varied experience of convict officers. After about 
two months, Shabaskhan was replaced by Adan. But I must in- 
troduce this warder to the reader in the next chapter. 

Tomg India, 26-6-1924 


153 . ‘ET TU BRUTEr 

An esteemed friend says: 

If we do not take cflFcctive measures in time, the United Provinces may 
experience tomorrow what the Pimjab is experiencing today. Hindu- 
Muslim t^ion in Oudh is growing. To give you an idea, I give below 
some facts about Barabanki. Serious allegations are made against the 
Municipal Board of that city which, now that sill its Muslim members who 
were and are still staunch non-co-operators have resig^ned, consists of Hindu 
gentlemen only. I had no time to make any detailed enquiry with regard 
to these allegations, but one fact is pretty well established and is creating 
bitterness in the minds of Mussalmans. These Hindu gentlemen have 
passed a law that all applications to the Board be written in Hindi script 
Applications in any other script will not be accepted. 

I was painfully surprised to receive the above news. For, Barabanki, 
if I remember rightly, used to be Maulana Shaukat All’s pride. He 
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used to speak in glowing terms of both the Hindus and the 
Muslims of Barabanki. I still hope that my informant is incorrect- 
ly informed. I cannot credit the Hindu councillors with having 
taken any such thoughtless step as is attributed to them. They will 
ill-serve the cause of Hindi script by compelling Mussalmans to 
adopt it. It should be optional throughout India, wherever Hindu- 
stani is the provincial language, for people to write petitions either 
in Devnagari or Urdu script. Which script will be ultimately ac- 
cepted depends largely upon the intrinsic merits of the two scripts. 

It is also difficult to understand why the Mussalman councillors 
have resigned. I hope someone in Barabanki will give full facts. 

Toung India, 26-6-1924 

159. THE AKALI STRUGGLE 

The public were hoping that the negotiations going on bet- 
ween the Akali leaders and the Punjab Government would bear 
fruit and that the Gurdwara question would be satisfactorily 
settled and the sufferings of the Akalis would end. But if the 
S.G.P.G.* is to be relied upon, the Government had willed otherwise. 
The Akali leaders, it is stated, were all that could be wished, but 
the Government would not even promise to release those prisoners 
who are now undergoing imprisonment, not for violence actually 
committed or contemplated, but practically for having taken part 
in the Gmdwara agitation. 

The Akali struggle will, therefore, in all probability be prose- 
cuted with greater vigour. The Goverimaent will also probably 
adopt more repressive measures. Fortunately, we have now be- 
come inured to repression. It has ceased to terrify us. The Aka- 
fis have shown the stuff of which they are made. 

Let us see what they have already suffered for what to them 
is a deeply religious question. I will say nothing of the Ntmkana 
tragedy^, the Keys affair®, the Guru-ka-Bagh brutality or the 
Jaito firing^ I will not also say anything about S.G.P.G. being de- 
clared an unlawful association. The Congress has regarded it as 
a challenge to all public bodies that may be against the Govern- 
ment. Since the Jaito firing the Akalis, recognizing that their 
passive resistance to arrest was capable of being misunderstood 

^ Shiromani Gurdwara Frabandhak Committee 

2 Vide Vol. XIX, pp. 399-402. 

3 Vide Vol. XXII, pp. 170-1. 

4 Vide Vol. XXni, p. 210. 
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for violence, have been regularly sending to Jaito Shahidi 
Jathas of 500 men generally every fortnight for quiet and sub- 
missive arrest. These allow themselves to be arrested without 
any opposition whatsoever. They, on their arrest, are sent by 
special train to what is said to be a jungle and there detained 
without any trial, without any charge. Dry rations are provided 
which they have to cook for themselves. The jungle which is sup- 
posed to be malarial and overgrown with grass passes muster for 
a prison. I understand that a few have died of fevers due to expo- 
sure and malarial climate. Over 3,000 prisoners are suffering in 
this fashion. Besides the Shahidi Jathas, smaller ones of 25 
each have been crossing over to Jaito daily for the past nine 
months. They are taken to a station called Bawal and left there to 
shift for themselves. These Akalis often undergo severe hardships 
before reaching their destination. And so the awful routine goes 
on with clock-work regularity without apparently producing any 
impression on the authorities. 

Why do these Jathas suffer thus? Simply for the sake of per- 
forming the Akhand Path ceremony which was rudely interrupted 
by the Nabha authorities and whose performance is even now be- 
ing prevented. The Akalis have repeatedly stated that, whilst 
they claim the right to demand and secure for the Maharaja of 
Nabha an impartial and open inquiry, they do not want to use 
Akhand Path as a cloak to carry on any agitation in his favour, 
^y the Akhand Path is prevented no one can tell except that 
it is sought to crush the indomitable spirit of the Akalis which 
has organized and is carrying on the reform movement. 

The demands of the Akalis seem to be absolutely simple. 
So far as I am aware, they are: 

1. Possession of historical Gurdwaras by a central body 
elected by the Sikhs. 

2. Right of every Sikh to possess a kirpan of any size. 

3. Right of performing the Akhand Path in Jaito. 

On the face of it, every one of these demands is unexception- 
able and should be recognized for the asking. No co mmuni ty has 
^own so much brave^, sacrifice and skill in the prosecution of 
ite object as the Malis. No community has maintained the pas- 
sive spirit so admirably as they. Any other government but the 
Indim would long ^o have recognized the demands and the 
saCTifice of the Akalis and turned them from opponents into its 
vol^tary suf^rters. But the Indian Government would not 
^ke Ae spirit of universal opposition which it has if it had cared 
for and respected public opinion. 
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The duty of the Hindu, Mussalman, and other sister com- 
munities is clear. They must help the reformers with their moral 
support and let the Government know unequivocally that, in the 
matters above named, the Akalis have the moral support of die 
whole of India. I know that the distrust that pervades the Indian 
atmosphere has not left the Akalis free from the contagion. The 
Hindus, and possibly the Mussalmans, distrust their intentions. 
They regard their activity with suspicion. Ulterior motives and 
ambition for the establishment of Sikh Raj are imputed to 
them. The Akalis have disclaimed any such intention. As a 
matter of fact, no disclaimer is necessary, and none can pre- 
vent such an attempt being made in the future. A solemn decla- 
ration made by all the Sikhs can easily be thrown on the scrap- 
heap if ever their successors entertain any such unworthy ambi- 
tion. The safety lies only in the determination of us all to work 
for the freedom of all. From a practical standpoint too, moral 
support of the reform movement, it is clear, reduces the chances 
of unworthy ambition being harboured in the Sikh breast. As a 
matter of fact, any such mutual suspicion necessarily hinders the 
swaraj movement for it prevents hearty co-operation between the 
communities ajid thus consolidates the forces of exploitation of 
this fair land and perhaps even makes possible an ambition 
which is at present clearly impossible. We must therefore judge 
each communal movement on its merits and give it ungrudging 
support, when it is in itself sound, and the means employed for 
its conduct are honourable, open and peaceful. 

Young India, 26-6-1924 


160, NOTES 
Ja-men V. Amen 

A friend writes: 

I thank you for having given a clear-cut programme for the future. I 
know it is the old programme you reaffirm. But it seems new and startl- 
ing, because we have erred from the right path. In Danish we have a say- 
ing Ja-men which means ‘yes — ^but’ — as against Amen which means simply 
‘yes’. Most of us seem to believe in Ja-men. ‘Yes, we promised to boycott 
Government institutions and not serve our oppressors; but how can we do 
without them?’ we seem to say. These ‘buts’ are an invention of the devil. 

Unfortunately, the last-named gentleman is always with us. 
He panders to our weaknesses, works upon us through them and 
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charms us into his delusive snares. National workers will have 
to get out of his clutches and burn all the ‘buts’. They may say 
‘yes’ to the boycotts if they mean ‘yes’ without any reservation. 
Even if, believing in the boycotts, they cannot say ‘yes’ through 
their weakness, they should make the confession openly. It would 
do them and the country a world of good. 

Dr. Mahmxjd and Forcible Conversions 

Numerous letters, some angry and some even abusive, have 
been received by me regarding my reference to forcible conver- 
sions in the statement on Hindu-Muslim tcasion. One of them 
was a dispassionate and reasoned letter from Mr. Madhavan Nair 
protesting against the statement attributed by me to Dr. Mahmud, 
I forwarded the letter to Dr. Mahmud for reply so that I co dd 
give the reader his version. But before my letter could reach 
Dr. Mahmud, he had already posted one to me on the very thing, 
he having received many protests himself, I now give from 
Dr. Mahmud’s letter, which is in Urdu, a translation of the rele- 
vant part as follows: 

Quite a nximber of Hindu friends have written to me letters accusing me 
of having given you inaccurate information with regard to the affairs in 
Malabar. Some of them have even treated me with round, mouth-filling 
abuse. I feel that their resentment is just. There seems to have been some 
misunderstanding. What I said was that no instances of conversion by 
circumcision could be found. Only one such case had been reported, the 
one which Mr; Andrews had witnessed, and even that could not be 
properly investigated into. As for instances of conversion by being made 
to wear fez cap, or shirt in case of women, or by clipping oflF the thoH, 
they could be cited in any number, I had mentioned this point in my 
statement to Shwaib also. Please do publish the necessary correction in 
Tomg India or it might give rise to a fresh controversy in the Press. 

I see that I have done an injustice to Dr. Mahmud. I was 
thmking of forcible conversions only by circumcision. It was 
that which had most shocked the Hindu sentiment. Anyway, it 
was that which had affected me more than anything else. 

The following is the statement referred to by Dr. Mahmud; 

Forced conversion. 

(a) By circumcision. No eye-witness. No direct evidence avail- 
able. No case pointed out. Reliable persons amongst Hindus allege that 
three or four cases occurred. The only direct evidence of a case of this 
nature is that Mr. Andrews is reported to have seen one person who was 
circumcised. Have not got it confirmed. 
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(b) Repetition of kakna. (1) Forced; (2) Through fear without 
actual use of force. 

(c) Gutting of choti 

(d) Making Hindus (men) wear caps. 

(e) Making Hindu women wear bodices or blouses. 

The total number of conversions under (b) to (e) are estimated 
between 1,800 to 2,000 (Hindu version). Muslims put it at a few hundred. 

I had thought that my statement was clear. Though I had 
not mentioned Mr. Andrews’ name, it was common knowledge 
that he h ad referred to a case of forcible circu m cision which had 
come under his own personal observation. Bearing that in mind, 
there could be no mistaking my meaning. But I now see that 
I compromised Dr. Mahmud by exposing him to the charge of 
partiality by an apparent understatement of forcible conversions. 
I am sorry for the unintended inaccuracy. In times of high ten- 
sion, one cannot be too careful or too accurate. In trying to be 
fair to Dr. Mahmud, I have succeeded in being unfair to him. 
I assure the reader that in every case I have kept closest to facts 
and shorn them of all colouring. The papers in my possession 
make out a much more terrible case against all parties. But I 
have in each case toned down the charges and, where I had no 
opinion of my own, merely stated on bdialf of the parties con- 
cerned the charges thus toned down. 

Not in Nizam’s Dominions 

In my statement on Hindu-Muslim tension, I said I was told 
that the pernicious propaganda pamphlet referred to was taken up 
in the Nizam’s Dominions.^ Khwaja Saheb Hassan Nizami, on 
reading the statement, forwarded the following telegram to me: 

For the sake of Islam, Hindu-Muslim Unity, and your beloved per- 
sonality, I am ready to accept your advice regarding the contents of my 
pamphlet Dai ye Islam about which you have complained in your Press 
message provided it does not affect the work of preadiing Islam, uplifting, 
reforming and organizing the Mussalmans and counteracting the open and 
secret efforts of Arya Samaj, which work I am religiously bound to carry 
on. I had already taken off much of the so-called objectionable matter 
from the later editions of the pamphlet and am willing now to still more 
improve the future editions in reverence to your wishes. Kindly let me 
know your suggestions after reading the latest Urdu edition of the pamphlet 
carefully and not its Hindi translations which have been publi^ed only to 
create misapprdiension and to secure sympathies. 

> Vide p. 150. 
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He followed up the wire with a letter couched in similar 
terms; and last week he .paid me the honour of visiting me and 
tendering a personal explanation. He told me that all the charges 
levelled against him as to kidnapping of children, etc., were total- 
ly without foundation and that his motive in publishing the pamph- 
let was not as I had interpreted it. Unfortunately, the visit hap- 
pened to be when I was observing silence. I was, therefore, un- 
able to give him my opinion on his pamphlet. The Khwaja 
Saheb was most anxious that I should publisl) his assurance about 
the propaganda in His Exalted Highness’s Dominions. I have, 
therefore, gladly published the telegram and the purport of the 
interview. I must, however, state that the information about 
the alleged propaganda was given to me by reliable men. I have 
received also letters confirming the same information. And my 
assistants tell me that allegations of the same nature constantly 
appear in the vernacular Press. In the absence, therefore, of 
any direct knowledge of the state of affairs in the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions, I can but give both the versions without committing 
myself to any opinion. I shall certainly publish with pleasure 
anything the authorities in H.E.H.’s Dominions may have to say 
in the matter. 

So far as the Khwaja Saheb’ s pamphlet is concerned, while 
it is admirable that he is ready to make such revision as may he 
consistent with his faith, what is wanted is something more and 
something different. In spite of the Khwaja Saheb’s repudia- 
tion of bad motives, the pamphlet which I have read in the 
original does lend itself to the construction I have placed upon it. 
The Mussalman firiends to whom I have shown the pamphlet 
agree with my interpretation. It is, therefore, not enough that, 
even if I was so minded, the Khwaja Saheb slxould amend his 
pamphlet as I may suggest. What is required is for him to see the 
error of his thought and to recognize that he has really done an 
ill-service to Islam by suggesting questionable methods of propa- 
ganda. He should, therefore, revise the pamphlet radically in the 
light of what is permissible and praiseworthy in Islamic propa- 
ganda. Needless to say that I appreciate the readiness with which 
the Khwaja S^eb has come forward with his explanation and 
vowed his solicitude for Hindu-Muslim unity. 

News to Me 

^ A correspondent says that I am reported to have said that: 
Tt is better that one cow be sacrificed rather than seven goats.’ 
He then asks me to disown or endorse the statement and, in the 
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latter case, to justify it. I do not recollect having made any such 
statement as the correspondent refers to. And whoever has heard 
me make such a statement will oblige me by reminding me of the 
occasion. According to my correspondent I am supposed to have 
made the statement as editor of Young India. If so, there should be 
no difficulty about confronting me with it. But what I am 
likely to have said or written is that, if I could non-violently per- 
suade people, I would have them to save the goat just as well as 
I would have people to save the cow. As I have said before in 
these pages, for me the cow is the purest type of sub-human 
life. She pleads before us on behalf of the whole of the sub-human 
species for justice to it at the hands of man, the first among all 
that lives. She seems to speak to us through her eyes (let the 
reader look at them with my faith), ‘You are not appointed over 
us to kill us and eat our flesh or otherwise ill-treat us, but to 
be our friend and guardian.’ 

Well Done, Delhi 

So Delhi has taken the lead in forming an arbitration board 
in the matter of Hindu-Muslim tension. Only two years ago, one 
felt absolutely secure of Hindu-Muslim unity in Delhi where Hakim 
Saheb was the uncrowned king and where Swami Shraddhanand- 
ji was privileged to address Mussalmans in the Jumma Masjid. 
Surely it should not be beyond the joint ability of Hindus and 
Mussalmans to establish a lasting peace in Delhi. If a central 
place like Delhi can secure such peace, the other places will, I 
have no doubt, ‘follow suit. I have not the heart to reproduce for 
the edification of the reader all the pestilential literature that I 
have received from Delhi, each party painting the other in the 
most lurid colours. The reader may be assured, however, that all 
that I have adumbrated in my statement is to be found in that 
literature. It would be a great blessing if the psirties concerned 
will but bring their charges to the notice of the board and get 
from it an authoritative pronouncement. 

Sikh Self-Restraint 

The Sikhs of Calcutta deserve the warmest congratulations of 
the public for the wonderful self-restraint exhibited by them under 
the gravest provocation. Some of them were cruelly murdered by 
the howling, suspicious crowd in Calcutta on utterly groundless 
suspicion. The Sikhs everywhere are quite capable of taking 
care of themselves and well able to take reprisals if they wish to. 
But, on the occasion in question, they kept themselves perfccdy 
cool. Being brave, they realized that the mischief had no racial 
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taint in it. The crowd in its superstitious credulity would have 
murdered with equal indifference members of any other community 
if they had suspected them. The Sikhs of Calcutta have set us an 
example of correct conduct on occasions of trial and provocation, 

Official Delay 

The reader will remember that, on seeing the Nabha State 
Administrator’s reply to me, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru wrote to 
the Administrator repudiating the suggestion that his release and 
that of his companions, of whom Acharya Gidwani was one, was 
conditional,! Not having heard from the Administrator, tlie Pandit 
sent by way of reminder on the 1 9th June (his first letter was 
sent on the 24th May last) the following letter: 

I sent you a letter under registered cover on the 24th May and re- 
quested you to supply me with copies of the order suspending Principal 
Gidwani’s, Mr. K. Santanam’s and my sentences and any other order re- 
lating to us issued at the time. I have not yet received a reply to my 
letter, nor have I received the copies asked for. 

I have no doubt whatever that the statement you made in your letter 
to the Editor, Toung India, that Principal Gidwani, Mr. Santanam and I were 
discharged conditionally is wholly incorrect and a reference to the orders 
and other papers must have convinced you of this. I trust that, being 
convinced of this, you will take early steps to correct your previous state- 
ment and make it clear that Principal Gidwani, Mr. Santanam and I were 
imconditionally released. There can thus be no question of Principal 
Gidwani being sent to jail without trial or sentence because he is said to 
have broken a condition which was never made. 

I would again request you to let me have a copy of the suspension 
order. I should also like to know definitely if Nabha State is supposed to 
be out of bounds for me and if so, under what order. I have no immediate 
wish to go to Nabha, but I should like to know what kind of a welcome 
awaits me there in case I am moved by a desire to visit the State. 

Let US hope that there will be no further delay in answermg 
(he straight question put by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. There is 
^ a rule undue delay on the part of officials in aaswering public 
inquiries, especially when such inquiries are likely to be embar- 
rassing. If no reply is forthcoming or, if an unsatisfactory reply 
is sent, Pandit Nehru (jun.) and Mr. Santanam may have to 
ask the Working Committee to let them challenge arrest. Such a 
step may become necessary even as a matter of duty towards a 
comrade. The last paragraph of the Pandit’s letter evidently fore- 

! VUe p. 185. 
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shadows a challenge on his part. It is preposterous that Acharya 
Gidwani should be kept in prison, even though with him there was 
no question of civil disobedience when he entered the Nabha 
territory at the time of Jaito shooting. He did so, as we know 
from the impartial testimony of Mr. Zimand, in obedience to a 
call of humanity. 


Municipalities 

A local Congress secretary writes: 

Among the persons you have urged to stand out of these (Gkwemment) 
institutions, you have not mentioned anything about those who have cap- 
tured boards and municipalities. I know there axe many among the No- 
changers who still maintain that the principle of N.C.O. is by no means 
compromised by their entering into district boards and municipalities. 
But in my opinion these boards are semi-Govemment institutions. 
Have they not to work under Government control? Can they bring 
about any elective change in the system of education or sanitation? 

So far as the Congress resolutions are concerned, it is open to 
Congress members to enter these bodies and even become office- 
bearers. Indeed, a later resolution requires Congressmen to cap- 
ture these bodies. In theory these bodies being under Govern- 
ment control fall under the category of Guvernment institu- 
tions. But ours is specific non-co-operation directed against cer- 
tain institutions only which are calculated to demoralize the most 
and which most sustain Government prestige. The best plan, 
therefore, regarding Government institutions not specifically 
tabooed by die Congress is to test them by the measure of service 
they render to the constructive programme. If they hinder it. 
Congressmen, it is clear to me, must leave them alone. I have 
had letters from several places complaining that all constructive 
work was stopped by reason of Congressmen having entered muni- 
cipalities and district boards, and that, in some places. Con- 
gressmen had offered themselves as rival candidates. In every 
such case, there is no doubt that Congressmen should abstain. I 
cannot understand Congressmen being rivals. Congressmen arc 
subject to discipline, and only those can offer themselves for election 
who are chosen for the purpose by the Congress Committee con- 
cerned. So far as the ability to control education (primary) and 
sanitation is concerned, generally speaking it may be said that 
the municipalities have substantial control over them. In any case, 
municipalities being largely elective bodies, there is ample scope 
for civil disobedience whenever the proper occasion for it arises. 
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A Dangerous Practice 

I have just read in the columns of The Hindu (of 1 2th June) 
■what purports to be an interview with me. I do recollect a long 
chat with a gentleman whom I never suspected to be an inter- 
viewer. I thought that he wanted honest doubts to be solved and, 
therefore, bestowed considerable attention upon him and patiently 
answered all his questions. As I could ill-afford the time, I should 
certainly have declined the honour of being interviewed at the 
timft and at that length. I have no secrets. People who find out 
anything about or from me are free to report it if they like. But 
I do mind being misreported. If they did me the honour of show- 
ing me what they reported, I should have no objection. The 
so-called interview is a caricature of what I said. For instance, I 
am made to refer to ‘every Mussalman as a vagabond’. Well, I 
never dreamt that every Mussalman was a vagabond. I do not 
consider Hakim Saheb a vagabond; nor for that matter any of 
my numerous Mussalman friends. I know many Mussalman bul- 
lies, but I caimot recall having met any vagabonds in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term. I do not regard every Mussalman even 
to be a bully. I am accused of having said that ‘the Government 
was indifferent to me and that it would be terrified if I were to 
undertake an all-India tour for six months.’ Well, I am proud 
enough to think that the Government is never indifferent to what 
I say or do and I am humble enough not to think that it would 
be terrified by any tour on my part. It would, however, be terri- 
fied if a real Hindu-Muslim unity can be brought about, no mat- 
ter by whom. The interviewer talks of fraud practised by a khad- 
dar worker. The statement is an abuse of the privilege of being 
allowed to listen to a conversation I was having with fellow-work- 
ers. There was talk of firaud alleged to have been pactised. I do 
not even now know whether any was practised. I have simply 
picked samples of glaring inaccuracies. The ‘interviewer’ has, no 
doubt, meant well. But well-meaning friends who act irrespon- 
sibly are more harmful than ill-meaning opponents. I would 
urge those who visit me to spare me whilst I occupy a respon- 
sible position. When I become irresponsible, they may take any 
liberty they like with my doings and sayings. To those who see 
any ‘interviews’ with me, I ask them to reject them as unworthy 
of belief unless they are authorized by me. 

Machine Spinning v . Hand-Spinning 

A firiend, who at one time swore by the spinning-wheel, says 
in effect: 
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Your activity is useless. Why are you wasting your body and mind 
in dishing up old stuff in the pages of Tomg India and JIavajivan? I can 
no longer read them with profit. I have found by experience that the 
spinning-wheel is no use. Do you know that the charkhas which people 
bought in the first wave of enthusiasm are rotting? They will not pay. 

I suggest turning your attention to something better. Substitute hand- 
spinning with machine-spinning. Erect a spinning-mill in every Taluka. 
Nationalize the profits. Only patriots should work the mills not for gain, 
but for love of the country. Distribute the yam to the local weavers only. 
The cloth woven should be confined to the respective Talukas. You thus 
save waste of time and freight. To start with, organize one Taluka in this 
manner and you will render great service. 

As the argument is specious and comes from one who has 
in his own way tried the charkha, I propose to examine it for 
the sake of those who may hold the views that the friend does. 
The reader does not need to be told that the scheme is as old as the 
khadi movement. Like the proverbial bad penny, it turns up 
again and again. 

The friend has forgotten the central truth that the wheel fur- 
nishes occupation and a small income to the millions who must 
have an additional income if they are not to starve. It is not 
possible to put up a handloom in every home. A loom in every 
village, a charkha in every home is the formula. If a spinning- 
mill is put up in every Taluka, it will result in nationalizing the ex- 
ploitation of the many by the few. All cannot be employed in a 
Taluka mill. Moreover, we must import the machinery needed 
for over 2,000 Talukas. And the experts for managing and work- 
ing the mills will have to be trained. Mills caimot grow up like 
mushrooms, as charkhas can. The failure of a charkha is felt by 
nobody; the failure of a Taluka mill will mean consternation among 
the people of the Taluka concerned. In my opinion, the proposi- 
tion advanced by the friend is utterly unsound. I have, however, 
suggested that, if he has faith in his scheme, he should try it. I 
must continue to paddle my own canoe, because nothing else 
attracts me. The charkha for me has a charm all its own. 

I may be too dense to see its failure. I am not unwilling to be 
convinced of my error. 

The same day that I received the friend’s letter, I received 
another from another friend who says that he has ten years, expe- 
rience of the mill industry. He has tested power-spinning and 
hand-weaving and is now engaged in the trade of hand-spinning 
' and hand-weaving. He gives the palm to the last as a solution for 
the economic distress. I give this experience for what it is worth. 
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The whole experiment is in too nebulous a state for giving a firm 
opinion on it. But this much is clear that the spinning-wheel is to- 
day the only comforter in many a poor home to which no substi- 
tute can be taken. Of the spinning-wheel it can be truly said, as 
of no other: 

Tn this there is no waste of effort, there is no disappointment. 
Even a little of it saves one from great distress/ 

Tomg India, 26-6-1924 


161. SPEECH AT AJ.C.G. MEETING^ 


Ahmebabad, 

June 27, 1924 

Mr. Gandhi, who was called upon by the President to explain his position 
on the point of order raised by Pandit Motilal Nehru, spoke in Hindi* Mr* 
Gandhi said that he was not going beyond the Congress constitution in bringing 
forward his resolution. Articles 21 and 31 relied on by Mr. Das and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru laid down certain conditions and those conditions, in his opinion, 
were not transgressed. His view was that the A.LC.C* had full powers of the 
Congress, when the latter body was not in session. His resolutions did not res- 
trict the right of the electors, but only advised the electors to do the needful. 

He said that only the All-India Committee had full powers to make rules 
to see if members were efficiently carrying out the programme of the Congress 
or not. The electors had certainly the right of free and unfettered choice, but 
once the elections were over they could exercise no sort of control over the con- 
duct of their representatives. Only the All-India Committee could do that. 
Surely it is the duty of the committee to remove every obstacle to progress in 
the direction of carrying out the resolutions of the Congress passed at Cocanada, 
which fully endorsed the Non-co-operation programme and ensure efficiency in 
the manner of work. If it was argued that the provincial committees had the 

1 At the meeting of the AU-India Congress Committee held from June 
27 to 30, Gandhiji moved four resolutions. After he had moved the first reso- 
lution, Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das raised a point of order on its admissi- 
bility. Thic latter said that ‘‘under article 21 only new matter could be con- 
sidered. Unless new matter had arisen, all the rule-making powers of the Con- 
grm could be pressed into service. Under Article 31, this resolution making 
spinning obligatory could not be valid; for it infringed the fundamental right of 
electors to choose their own representatives. Further ex-officio members, like 
ex-presidents, were uirfairly hit xmder this resolution and their constitutional right 
to be present sought to be deprived.’^ Gandhiji^s speech was reported by A.P.I. 
and a Special correspondent of The Hindu. Here both these reports have been 
collated. For the text of the resolution, Me ^*The Add 19-6-1924. 
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right to frame its own rules, imposing conditions of membership, ipso facto iKA 
follows the All-India Committee, which is the fountain-head of all authority, has 
the like powers to condition its own membership. ^ 

Continuing, Mr. Gandhi said that a new situation had arisen. The Con- 
gress passed certain resolutions and the All-India Congress Committee had to 
see that they were carried out. As to ex-Presidents, the speaker observed that 
even to them some advice could be tendered. If Provincial Congress Committees 
would frame their own rules, the A.LG.G. had a better and a larger right to 
do so. He therefore pointed [out] that his resolutions were not at all ultra vires. 

The Hindu, 28-6-1924 


162 . LETTER TO A BEREAVED FATHER 

3me 28t 1924 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I understand from George Joseph’s letter to my son that, whilst 
your brave son Krishnasamy is in jail, you have lost your daughter. 
I understand, too, that one of your sons is insane. Being father 
of four sons myself, I can understand your condition in your 
bereavement. Our trust in God is proved only when we are able 
to bear such grief and greater with resignation. May He give you 
the strength you need. When I was learning Tamil in the 
South African jails, I came across this beautiful Tamil saying, 
"God is the sole help of those who are helpless.”^ Now I have for- 
gotten much of my Tamil, but the music of the above saying still 
rings in my ears. It often assists me. May it do likewise to you. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K, Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 6833 


* This paragraph has been extracted from the report by a special corres- 
pondent of The Hindu. 

2Gandhiji writes here in Tamil script: difAodraoarku dekam Umti. 
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Ahmedabad, 
June 28, 1924 

FRIENDS, 

It was with a full sense of responsibility that I took it upon 
myself to draft these resolutions and submit them before you. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, I have been able to obtain the 
opinion of a majority of the Working Committee^ in favour of ac- 
cepting these resolutions. Practically everything I had to say 
about them I have already said in Toung India. I have, therefore, 
nothing in particular to say while moving them. I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that the resolutions which I propose to move 
have created a serious difference of opinion and led to much 
bitterness, and I am also aware that, because of these differences of 
opinion, a time may come when we may have to part company 
with co-workers. I have used the word “co-workers” on purpose 
because “friendship” is a cord that never snaps, no matter what 
the strain upon it. That is its nature. And I may tell you that 
though you may see Deshbandhu, Pandit Motilal, Maulana Azad 
and many others ranged against me today, that is not likely to 
affect the bond of friendship between us. Anyone who wants to 
take up public work has no choice but humbly though firmly to 
face situations when he may have to part company with the closest 
of his friends and to seek new co-workers as occasion may re- 
quire. Malaviyaji and I are in opposite camps and yet no one 
can say that this has ever affected our friendship in the least. 

It is a grave error to hold that, when a difference of opinion 
arises between two friends, their friendship too must break off. 
Of course, such difference will mean an end of their working to- 
gether. However, no matter what may be said about our being 
able to work together, history will surely record that our friend- 
ship remained unaffected. 

I request you to consider my resolutions in this spirit. Yester- 
day I got some idea of the situation which prevails in the coun- 
ty. I have practised law for many years and I know from expe- 
rimee that, when people have once made up their minds on any 
subject, they do not find it very difficult to discover legal niceties 


* Which, met on June 26 
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either in favour of or against a proposition. For this same reason, 

I even admit that it would not be surprising if the argument I 
have advanced to show that my resolutions are in order was colour- 
ed by my views on the subject. I am also prepared to admit that 
those who differ from me and believe that my resolutions violate 
the rules of the Congress constitution and are, therefore, out of 
order, do so quite honestly. 

Shri Srinivasa Iyengar* and I are on intimate terms with each 
other. I can say that the closest friendship exists between us. He 
came to me this morning and asked me: “Did you not say some- 
where that, if there are equal votes on either side, you will leave 
the Congress ?” I did say this and yet I insist on moving this reso- 
lution, for I am eager to know where you, the whole country and 
I stand. If I feel that this will lead to nothing but bitterness and 
that even those who are with me have voted in my favour out 
of their loyalty to me, I may even break off my connection with 
the Congress. 

I find myself in a difiicult situation. Today the country ex- 
pects me to lead it. I must admit that, under certain conditions, 

I may even be able to take up the leadership. But, then, I must 
look for the means and the instruments which I require. That is 
the reason for my moving these resolutions even at the risk of 
creating a split in the country today and of parting company 
with the dearest of friends. 

But, in the situation prevailing in the country today, I feel 
myself altogether at sea. And so you must either choose another 
leader or accept my conditions. I am convinced that there is no 
other way out than this. No one is impelled without reason 
deliberately to violate a constitution, as I am doing in the third 
resolution^. I have stated that a constitution should be held sacred 
only as long as it helps us to progress. When it becomes instru- 
mental in holding us back and emasculating ua, we certainly can- 
not allow it to go on doing it. It is true that, if the Congress 
is a living organization, it will punish you for violating the consti- 
tution thus. I say that, if it does that and expels us, we diould 
have the courage to leave and make room for better servants. If, 
however, we believe that we shall not be able to bring swaraj nearer 
unless we march ahead, even trampling underfoot the present 

* S. Srinivasa Iyengar (1874-1941) ; lawyer and Congress leader of 
Madras; presided over the Oauhati session of the Congress, 1926; elected to 
Central Assembly, 1926 

^Relating to election of delegates 
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constitution, then it becomes our sacred duty to lay it aside and 
to violate it. At the same time, when I saw that the Worldng 
Committee was ready to place my resolutions before the Con- 
gress as its own recommendations, I made some changes in my 
third resolution. 

I have been asking myself since 3 o’clock this morning what 
my duty is at the present juncture. I considered the matter from 
all points of view, and saw that it was evident from the votes cast 
on Panditji’s* resolution opposing me on constitutional grounds 
that, except Bengal, most of the other provinces were in favour 
of adopting this realistic programme. The voting yesterday was in 
fact a true index of the position. If it gives a correct picture of 
how the A.I.C.C. feels in the matter, I have rightly drawn the 
conclusion that a majority of die provinces want this resolution. 

I, therefore, asked myself if it was possible to unite the provinces. 
Khadi is a thing of no ordinary power. Not because we have 
started using khadi, but because it has been revived among us as 
a symbol of something which we cannot have through any other 
means; it is only khadi which can unite us completely at the pre- 
sent hour. It is only through it that wc can forge a close bond 
with the masses in the country. You will not succeed in uniting 
the country by entering the Councils or practising in the courts. 

Only yesterday, an Indian magisti-ate sent a young non-co- 
operator to prison. I want to see a thousand young men come 
forward and face with contempt the repression by this Government 
which is out to crush us. I am ready to sacrifice ten thousand 
Pragjis^ in the country’s struggle, because I see that it is necessary 
for us thus to bring into contempt the courts of this Government. 

I want to say unhesitatingly that, if we can do so, it will be im- 
possible for the bureaucracy so arrogantly to trample upon public 
sentiment. I think it is necessary for us to show to the Govern- 
ment that it will not be able to crush us — dien it will not dare 
even to make the attempt. 

Panditji also knows that the Councils will not suffice to win 
swaraj. In his opinion, they are not everything. He too wants 
the whole country to stand behind him. He wants the entire 
people fired with the spirit of civil disobedience standing behind 
him in order to make his work in the Councils effective. I tell 
you that, in this matter, his work there cannot do much. Maybe 

* Motilal Nehru 

^Pragji Desai was sentenced to imprisonment for two years and three 
months in June 1924, 
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the Councils play an important part in the lives of some of us but, 
from the point of view of the life of thirty crores of people, they do 
not count at all. And I have been entreating you to consider this 
resolution from the point of view of these crores. Are you eager 
to infuse life into the lives of these millions of our brothers and 
sisters ? These poor people living in the villages, do you not wish 
to go into their mi^t and organize them properly? Just ima- 
gine 5,000 persons, instead of haranguing crowds at big meetings, 
going into villages as spinners and carders and spinning and card- 
ing themselves, asking the people to spin for the sake of the 
country. You cannot visualize this condition unless you have 
faith and sharpness of intellect. The spinning-wheel is a kama- 
ihenu'- which will unite you with the thirty crores of the coun- 
try. And if you want to establish such a close bond with them, 
you must pass this test. 

Just think of it, it is only the spinning-wheel which brings us 
into contact with the lowest of our countrymen. I do not wish to 
make a fetish of the spinning-wheel. If I come to see that it is an 
impediment in the winning of swaraj, I shall immediately set fire 
to it. That way I am an iconoclast, and in that sense a Muslim. 
And yet, I am an idolater too. If I feel that even a stone from 
the bed of the Narmada river helps me to concentrate my atten- 
tion on my chosen god, I would certainly keep it and worship 
it. In that sense I am a Hindu. 

Another friend of mine tells me that I should not thus treat 
the spinning-wheel as a sort of rosary with which to say one’s pray- 
ers. I do admit that for me the spinning-wheel certainly serves 
as a prayer-wheel. And I am eager to see you all infected with 
the same faith in the spinning-wheel which I have. If the object 
of your faith is only Gandhi and not the spinning-wheel, you 
may be sure that you have been trying to embrace pure smoke. 
What will it mean if you merely throw 2,000 yards of yarn at me ? 
I shall not be satisfied with that. That way, yarn sent even by 
one person will only serve for a rope to hang me by. But I cer- 
tainly do not wish to die that way. Only for Ihe country I want 
to live and to die, die as the country’s purest man — that is my 
aspiration. I wish to see you filled with such faith and only if 
you have it, should you vote in my favour. Remember that you 
have to examine your faith, not mine. What is needed is your faith. 

Let me now address a few words to those who wish to vote 
against me. Some have alleged that in presenting this resolution 

* A mythical cow which yidded whatever was a^ed of her 
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I have followed the ways of the British bureaucracy. We are 
angry with the bureaucracy because it has not been set up by 
us, its members are not appointed by us. If, however, we pur- 
posely lay down some rules for our conduct so that we may pro- 
ceed systematically, and regard such rules as binding on us, why 
should we be angry about that? Moreover, what I am placing 
before you today is a principle that has held good from time im- 
memorial, and it is that we should act as we speak and do as we 
say. If we want to build up a strong and indomitable nation, 
capable of firm determination, we must impose upon ourselves 
the strictest rules of discipline. Let anyone go to a military 
camp and look at the position there. I have been to such a camp 
and have also worked there. In these camps, you may have to 
starve for days, you may be given dirty water which you cannot 
easily bring yourself to drink, you may sometimes have to bear 
even being kicked by officials, and do it all with a smiling face! 
And this is true of military camps where mercenary soldiers fight. 
We, on the other hand, have come forward as volunteers to serve 
the country; we are the elected representatives of the people. In 
our case, then, how much more strictly applicable should these 
military rules be considered? How can wc ever resent imposition 
of rules of discipline ? If as a matter of conscience you arc opposed 
to this type of discipline, you had better leave the organization 
of your own accord and try to win over the public opinion in the 
country to your side. But you must know that, once a resolution 
is passed, it is your sacred duty to act whole-heartedly upon it. 
Even the tallest among us must bow before that duty. 

If we are not well prepared, if we are divided, then, even as- 
suming that the British are inclined to grant us swaraj right now, 
there will be no end to quarrels and disagreements among us. 
I want to tell you that, when the British have left, if the Afghans 
or the Japanese are to come in their place, all our talk of our 
fitness for swaraj and all our efforts would be wortliless. I want 
you to wrest swaraj with your own efforts, and not get it as a gift 
from the British. I do not care in the least what the British Parlia- 
ment says about us, nor do I care what European public opinion 
thinks about our activities. But I am very much interested indeed 
to know what the man in the street here says about us. 

I assure you that, if we but reflect a little, we shall see that 
this programme is the quickest that can be imagined. Take it 
that you will have swaraj the moment this programme is imple- 
mented. You had carried it out to some extent in the historic 
year, 1920-21. Everyone knows what impact it had. All this, to 
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be sure, was not the result entirely of Gandhi’s effort. In fact, 
Gandhi has a number of fads and, had he placed them all before 
the people, the latter would have simply laughed him out. Gandhi 
has merely felt the pulse of the nation. He is ready to lay down 
his life for his programme. If you reject me today, you will see 
me walk out cheerfully, with no complaint, no bitterness. Staying 
outside, I shall try and raise an independent organization or body, 
I will not place obstacles in your way. I do not believe in obs- 
tructive tactics. I believe only in the purest, cleanest non-co- 
operation, and will non-co-operate with you. 

If you wish to pass this resolution by a majority, calculate 
very carefully the price you have to pay. You will have to give 
to the Khadi Association' a minimum of 2,000 yards of yarn every 
month. That means that you, too, will have to be crazy over the 
spinning-wheel, as I am. If your faith is not so intense, you should 
certainly throw out this resolution. If any of you feel that by 
taking this step we shall be committing suicide, they should dis- 
sociate themselves from it and try to win over the Congress to their 
view at the next session. Surely, the Congress docs not belong 
to any one person. It will be in the hands of anyone who serves 
the country best. It has been said that I am trying to impose 
my will in the manner of a dictator by getting this resolution passed. 
As long as I have not lost my balance, I do not mind others call- 
ing me even a dictator. Personally, I regard myself but as an 
humble servant of the country. But, then, there arc servants who 
undertake to serve only on certain terms and their terms may 
sometimes seem dictatorial to others. 

In God’s name and with Him as witness, I submit my terms 
before you and assure you that in doing so I have no aim in 
view except your service. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivati) 17-7-1924 


' The reference is to the All-India Spinners’ Association. 



164. SPEECH AHD RESOLUTION ON PENAL CLAUSE^ 


Ahmedabad, 

June 28, 1924 

Tne President said that the motion proposcid by him was carried only 
by 67 against 37, The Swarajists who left the meeting had not voted* If 
their votes were also added, at the most it gave him only a narrow majority* 
He therefore advised the meeting to rescind the penal clause* It was suggest- 
ed by one of those present that it would not be in the spirit of the 
constitution.^ 

Mr. Gandhi, replying, reminded the House of a precedent at the Amrit-, 
sar Congress whose Subjects Committee had passed a motion on the subject 
of disorders by the Punjab mob during the Rowlutt Act agitation days, but 
later on, on. his plea, rescinded the original motion almost immediately 

In view of the fact that certain members, wliilst proceedmgs 
of the AU-India Congress Committee were going on, deemed it 
necessary to withdraw from the Committee by reason of their re- 
sentment to the penalty clause in the obligatory spinning resolution; 
and in view of the fact that the said penalty clause of the resolution 
was carried only by 67 against 37 votes, and further, in view of 
the fact that the said clause would have been defeated if the votes 
of withdrawal had been given against it, this Committee considers 
it proper and advisable to remove the penalty clause of the resolu- 
tion with the introductory clause/ 

The Hindu, 29-6-1924 


* After Gtandhiji had spoken {vide the preceding item), an amendment to 
ddete the penal clause was defeated and the original resolution was carried, 
■^e Committee formally adjourned, but immediately met informally under 
Gandhiji’s presidentship. 

* Shuaib Qjireshi then said that it would not add to the dignity of the 
House to rescind its own motion passed but a few minutes earlier. The House, in 
his opinion, wo^d be creating a bad precedent by accepting Gandhiji’s advice. 

* G^dhiji was supported by Pattabhi Sitaramayya. The meeting then 
resolved itedf into a formal meeting which was presided over by Mahomed Ali 
^ **j^*^** president. Gandhiji then moved the resolution which follows. 

■‘The motion was seconded by Vallabhbhai Patel and the A.I.C.C. was 
adjourned till 8.30 a.m. the next day. 



165. SOME QJJESTIONS 

1. What should we do if our co-workers of set purpose behave 
badly towards us, dislike us without cause and burn with envy ? 

I quote this and such other questions from letters which I have 
been receiving. We should behave correctly towards one who 
behaves badly towards us, should like one who dislikes us and 
love one who envies us. I do not know any other way in which 
one can live in peace in this world. If one decides to live thus, 
such behaviour becomes easy and natural by and by. When we 
cannot behave in this straightforward manner, we should keep aloof 
from others. 

2. What should we do if, in an ordinary matter, there is a diffe- 
rence of opinion and each one wants to have his way? 

That this should happen suggests lack of experience of com- 
munity life. If everyone follows his own way, we should join him 
whose way we consider best, so that there will be two co-workers 
at any rate. If they are truthful, firm and humble, others will come 
and join them of their own accord. He who does not yield to 
persuasion will submit when he has no choice left. 

3. If a worker feels convinced that a certain other worker really 
harms the institution, what should he do? 

He should humbly point out to that worker his mistake. If 
the latter does not see it, he should leave that institution and save 
himself from being a party to the mischief. If one acts frankly 
in this manner, all the three — the institution, the one who harms 
it and the one who notices it — will benefit. 

4. What should one do when one finds the chief worker in a 
locality to be immoral? 

This is a delicate and serious question. A leader has the eyes 
of all fixed on him. Some among these may have even jaundiced 
eyes. An idler has no interest except to observe the faults of 
others. We should, therefore, never credit such rumours. If we 
believed everything alleged against all leaders, not one person whose 
company we would welcome would be left to work with us. All 
human beings have their weaknesses. As Tulsidas says, all physi- 
cal objects and all living creatures partake of evil. The saint, dis- 
criminating like the swan, leaves aside the water, the evil, the impu- 
rity, and drinks in the milk, the virtue. But we cannot shut our eyes 
to what is there before us. What should we do when we have not 
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been looking for something ourselves but, without our searching 
for it, we are confronted with irrefutable evidence, with ocular 
proof? If we have courage and humility, we should certainly speak 
to the leader about the matter and ask him to give up his leader- 
ship. If he refuses, we should state the fact as our reason and 
leave him. 

This raises an important issue. How can we even think of 
looking into a leader’s private life until he commits a mistake in 
his public life? If we start doing that, we become watchmen of 
every leader’s moral character. In these circumstances, a leader 
would find his life bitter as poison. May we not, therefore, regard 
a leader’s private life as quite distinct from his public life and 
remain indifferent to it? Ordinarily, such an argument would 
perhaps be correct, but it does not at all apply, to our struggle. 
We have come to look upon it as a movement of self-purification. 
Through it we hope to destroy a wicked political system. Hence 
both our means and our workers must be pure. In our struggle we 
cannot make a distinction between one’s private life and public life. 
On the contrary, we know that one’s private life has great effect on 
one’s public work. We are reformers, and it is an ancient and 
correct belief that a reformer’s private life ought to be pure. Let 
us take an example. We move among simple-minded villagers. 
Some village communities are not aware of the difference between 
morality and immorality. They welcome us with confidence. Their 
wives, daughters and sisters go to the workers with complete 
fireedom. If even one worker of ours casts a lustful eye on them, 
what would happen? It is quite evident that the most important 
asset in this work of reform is the purity of every worker’s private 
life. If impurity enters the life of our workers, our cause will 
itself sink like a frail paper boat, drown us too and frighten off 
the people. I have received some letters about such evil having 
affected certain workers of ours. I do not know how much of it 
is true and how much false. 

A worker in Kutch who had been doing khadi propaganda 
work was guilty of a serious error. Everyone came to know of his 
immoral conduct. The cause received a great blow. The worker 
had to leave the place. I have heard that now he is living in 
solitude to atone for his error. If he has really repented, he can 
still resume service some day. But the harm wrought by his im- 
moral conduct cannot be undone. 

I, therefore, make this humble request to every worker. Be 
on your guard. If you have no self-restraint, if there is wickedness 
in your eyes, your ears and your hands, if your legs take you to 
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places you should not visit — ^run away, do penance and give up the 
work of service. Rest assured that you will render true service 
by purifying yourself. Do not add one more sin to your former 
one by continuing public work. Remember always that you are in 
the midst of a fire. If you let your armour develop even the 
smallest chink, the fire will enter through it and burn you up. 
Why should he who has no control over his own mind think 
at all of controlling others? 

5. Workers have developed love of comforts. They want a con- 
veyance on every occasion and have no use for a bullock-cart if 
they get a horse-drawn carriage, and no use for cither if they get 
a motor-car. 

Being an invalid myself, my pen is without its old vigour in 
criticizing people wanting conveyances. Even so, I recall to mind, 
and desire readers to recall, the sacred days of the Kheda agitation 
and would say that the rule should be just the other way round. 
As long as our legs can serve, we should not think of a vehicle at 
all. Man has no better horses than his two legs. If a bullock- 
cart is available, we should not think of a horse-carriage, and if a 
horse-carriage is available, we should avoid using a motor-car. 
When the occasion is urgent enough to require the use of a car, 
the person in charge of us will tell us. Then we may certainly 
use a car. But, left to ourselves we should always prefer the use 
of our legs. We want thousands of workers. If all of them de- 
mand horse-carriages, our pilgrim-band will never reach Dwarka! 

6. What if the workers expect feasts wherever they go? 

If they do, they should give up their jobs. I hear that some 
villages actually take fright at the very mention of the word 
volunteer or worker. As the workers demanded luxuries such as 
rich meals, cold water and soft beds, the poor villagers had to 
serve the workers instead of being served by them. 

A worker should so behave that he would never be a burden 
to the village. He should carry with him food which would 
not become stale. He should expect only clean water, always 
carrying his own drinking-pot, so that, when he comes to a lake, 
river or well, he would himself go and fill it. He should lie 
down at any spot where he finds the ground clean. A bed 
would be too much for him. He should not ask to be served, 
as he is out himself to serve. He should not, therefore, feel dis- 
appointed when he is not properly served, that is, feasted. He 
goes among people, not to order them, but to obey their orders. 
He should, accordingly, talk to everyone most humbly. He likes to 
serve; service has become his life’s bread. He should, therefore, 
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continue to serve even if he receives abuses in return. “He has 
right knowledge who returns good for evil,” says an experienced 
and practical-minded poet. Every worker should have right 
knowledge in this sense. We have moved about in Gujarat and 
other parts, but have not achieved any great success because, though 
we regard ourselves as servants, we have made others look upon 
us as leaders. Though we enlisted ourselves as workers, we have 
become persons who take work from others. 

I have been saying that we should not become a burden to 
the villages. No one should understand this to mean that we 
should put up with insanitary conditions. I know a number of 
indolent workers who are themselves very dirty and who foul the 
clean places which they visit. In the same way, he who is a servant 
must preserve inner purity right to the moment of death; he must 
also preserve outward cleanliness. His clothes may have fifty patches 
on them, but they must be clean. Hfis drinking-pot should be 
clean as a looking-glass. If he stops at a place which is dirty, 
he will clean it and so teach a lesson in cleanliness to the people. 
If the latrine is dirty, he will clean it himself. If he goes to the 
outskirts of the village to answer the call of nature, he should carry 
with him a small pick-axe and use it before and after defecation. 
If only we cover excreta with earth, the nuisance of flies and oflicr 
insects will be less and public health will improve. A worker ought 
to make himself familiar with the rules of hygiene. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, 29-6-1924 


166. /JV CASE OF DACOITT 

When incidents of dacoity in Ghatkopar* increased, the in- 
habitants of the place got frightened. In such an atmosphere people 
everywhere get frightened. Now the Municipality has taken 
necessary steps and, with the beginning of the rainy season, escape 
has become less easy for the dacoits, and so the fear of dacoity has 
also lessened. Hence there is no need to consider what immediate 
steps the people of Ghatkopar should devise. 

But an increase in the police force is not the right remedy. 
Such measures have always been taken in the past and yet dacoities 
have not ceased. In America, which is considered very advanced, 
robbery is committed on running trains and daring thieves manage 

• A suburb of Bombay 
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sometimes to waylay and rob people on the highway in broad 
daylight. Thefts, of course, are a common occurrence. Many 
expert observers believe that crime has increased along with the 
advance of civilization. All that has happened is that the nature 
of crimes has changed. Along with the people, crimes too become 
more refined. Along with greater skill in the detection of crimes, 
the capacity to conceal them also grows. In the result, therefore, 
we remain where we were. 

Let us see where and how people become dacoits. No one 
robs sadhus who live in forests and have no possessions. And 
what would anyone rob them of ? Robbers look for money. If 
people set a limit to their love of money, the number of robberies 
will also decrease. If all people possess more or less equal wealth, 
robberies will cease. But we may take it that we shall see no 
such happy consummation in this age. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to bear this principle in mind. 
We may not set a limit to our love of money, but we must make 
an effort to understand the condition of dacoits. If they are with- 
out means of living, we should offer them work; if they have made 
dacoity their profession, we should explain its immorality to them. 
This is the work of reformers and, therefore, the sadhus should 
be the fittest to undertake it. I do not mean sadhus who wear 
ochre robes and go about begging, but those whose hearts are dyed 
in ochre and who have dedicated themselves to service of others. 

The work of reform cannot be taken up when dacoits visit us. 
It must commence from today. Such work requires little money, 
or rather none at all and few men. Once the movement has start- 
ed, it will go on. There are instances of reformers in modern times 
having effected such reforms. Sahajanand*, Chaitanya^, Rama- 
krishna* and others have done so on a big scale. Let no one ridi- 
cule the reform they brought about by tlxinking or saying that it 
did not endure or that the reformers did not succeed in putting 
an end to dacoities. Such reforms are not extensive because they 
are for the most part limited in scope. 

We think that there is no need to introduce such reforms among 
the wealthy. Really speaking, the depredations of dacoits are a 
reflection of the theft committed by the rich. The subtle theft of 

1 1781-18305 founder of the Swaminarayan sect 

2 16th-century Hindu religious reformer of Bengal who taught that caste 
was subordinate to faith in Lord Krishna 

^ 19th-century religious reformer who preached equality of men and 
service to the poor and the outcaste 
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the latter becomes, with the dacoits, physical robbery. The re- 
former, therefore, will have to take in hand both the rich and the 
poor, the subtle dacoit and the one who commits physical robbery. 
Only then can the desired results be achieved. This is the work 
of acharyas\ fakirs, sannyasis and the like. They have it in them 
to become the true protectors and guardians of tlie morality of 
society, and it is their job, therefore, to end the evil of dacoity. 

While such reforms arc going on, dacoities will of course con- 
tinue. In trying to effect such reforms, one should not expect 
quick results. They come about slowly. Meanwhile, what should 
the rich do to protect their property? 

With police help, they do succeed in getting a measure of 
protection. It has become a practice to hold the Government 
responsible for all shortcomings and evils. It is a laudable attitude 
and on the whole right. Since we arc under foreign rule today, 
we find it easy to blame the Government. When there is swaraj to- 
morrow, even then we shall be imperfect and we shall abuse the 
swaraj Government. But we ourselves shall be the swaraj Govern- 
ment and, therefore, to cultivate the habit of not blaming the 
present-day Government should be regarded as a training for 
swaraj. To blame the Government alone for the dacoities which 
take place is a confession of our weakness. How many policemen 
can the Government maintain to protect people living in forests? 
How can a people who can never protect themselves ever enjoy 
swaraj ? A weak people will always be doomed to slavery. Hence 
people everywhere must make their own arrangements for their 
protection. From this point of view, people of suburbs like Ghat- 
kopar, in fact people all over the country, should train themselves 
for self-defence. It is necessary for young people from every house 
to take training in self-defence. We can have protection through 
hired men, but that method is extremely dangerous. If middle- 
class people, instead of protecting themselves, engage others for the 
job, they will only be spending money to create masters. Those 
who work for wealth and possessions must be ready to defend 
themselves. 

My criticism so^ far applies both to Hindus and to Muslims. 
The Hindus have difficulties on account of the caste system, but 
their attitude is mistaken. Every man must have all the four 
qualities — ^knowledge, valour, the commercial instinct and readiness 
for service. Varnashratna can only mean that each caste should have 
in outstanding measure its special quality and that it should earn 

‘ Spiritual preceptors 
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its livelihood through that quality. That is to say, a Brahmin 
earns his right to a handful of bajra by imputing knowledge, a 
ICshatriya by defending, a Vaisya by engaging in trade, etc., and a 
Sudra by rendering service. But a man who is tmable to protect 
himself at a time of crisis is an incomplete man. He is a burden 
to society. One can defend oneself by soul-force or physical force. 
Anyone who has not cultivated soul-force is in duty bound to defend 
himself and his people by means of physical force. Both those who 
rely on soul-force and those who rely on physical force will have 
to learn to face death. The man of soul-force will treat his body 
as of no worth and lay down his life without using force against 
the dacoits, whereas the other will die killing. Everyone may not 
be ready to cultivate soul-force. Moreover, “seeker of wealth” 
and “seeker of the atman” mean quite opposite things. The 
former can never become a seeker of the atman till he has given 
up his love of money. But either of them will be a coward if he 
runs away in the face of danger. Hence, one should cultivate 
the strength for self-defence to the best of one’s ability. It is the 
clear duty of those living in suburbs like Ghatkopar that they 
themselves, that is, some members of their families, take training in 
personally fighting the dacoits. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 29-6-1924 

167. I ACCEPT DEFEAT 

Sometimes people want to meet me and discuss the Shastras 
with me. “Others may say or do what they like with regard to 
untouchability, but you should not so much as even mention the 
subject, for you appeal to people in the name of religion and so 
people get misled by you. If the Shastras look upon untouchability 
as a sin, prove that by citing texts. Else I can show by a reference 
to the Vedas that they fully support untouchability. If untoucha- 
bility disappears, the Sanatana Dhartna^ will die out.” This is what 
a swami called on me to tell me. 

I was taken aback. I merely replied: “I always consider my- 
self worsted in argument. I cannot argue about the Shastras with 
you, I admit immediately that I would be defeated in any such 
argument with you. All the same, I will go on saying that un- 
touchability is a great sin in Hinduism.” I could not, of course, 

* Literally, the eternal dhanna, a name applied to orthodox Hinduiam 
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satisfy the swami by this reply. I felt quite satisfied. I felt that I 
had saved myself by tliis brief reply. When the swami called, I 
was engaged in my daily work of writing for the pleasure of readers 
of Toung India and Mavajivan and was not ready to waste even a 
single moment in talk. In the circumstances, I thought a sim ple 
refusal would be the best way out. The practical wisdom taught 
by our forefathers sufficed for me. I have often acted on the 
saying, “A determined refusal will save one from thirty-six 
diseases”!, and felt that it can save us not from thirty-six but 
thirty-six hundred diseases. 

The art of interpreting the Shastras is like a lawyer’s calling. 
Who has not observed that people who argue about the Shastras 
can prove that black is white? Many experts in the Vedas find 
authority in them for all sorts of things. And others prove exactly 
the opposite about things known by the very same names. 

To other ordinary people like me I wish to show a simple 
way which I have followed. After studying all religions, I have 
discovered their highest common factor. Some principles seem to 
be immutable which have not been contradicted by experience. A 
devotee like Tulsidas declared in just half a couplet; “Compassion 
is the life of dharma.” “There is no dliarma other than truth” 
is another immutable saying. No religion has repudiated these 
texts. Every religious principle claiming authority from the 
Shastras should be tested on the anvil of truth with the hammer 
of compassion. If it is found hard enough and does not break, 
it should be accepted as correct, else we should say “Not this, not 
this” to a thousand experts in the Shastras. In the words of Akha, 
which proceed from experience, discussion about the Shastras is a 
“dark well”. Anyone who falls into it will never be able to swim 
and get out of it, try as hard as he might. There is but one atnrn. 
It inhabits every body. Can anyone, then, be an untouchable? 

Let us also understand the meaning of untouchability. A woman 
in menses, a man back firom the cremation ground, a man who has 
not cleaned himself after removing stools, these are persons with 
whom contact is avoided. We practise untouchability in this sense 
even in regard to our parents. If, however, a son does not attend 
on his ailing mother who happens to be in her menses, though 
by doing so he will become untouchable for the time being, he wiU 
go to heU, All who carry night-soil are Antyajas. If they do not 
bathe after doing their work, we may, if we like, bathe on touching 
them, but to create on the basis of this practical idea an Antyaja 


! Gujarati saying 
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community, to confine it to a locality reserved for it, to shun contact 
with its members more than we do with animals, not to bother 
even whether they live or die, to throw at them left-overs or rotten 
eatables, to refuse to teach their children, not to help them to get 
treatment when they fall ill, not to permit them to enter temples 
or draw water from a well, this simply cannot be dharma, it can 
only be the opposite. By looking upon these practices as an essen- 
tial part of Hinduism, we are only destroying the Hindu religion. 

Untouchability of this kind will mean suicide. It is the 
extreme limit of intolerance. I have not the ghost of a doubt that 
it is the primary dharma of every Hindu to try to eradicate it and 
die in the attempt. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{avajivan, 29-6-1924 


168. PRAGJl AMD SURAT 

0 Surat, fallen, on unhappy days, you are wailing now. 

The Magistrate of Surat has invited Pragji Khandubhai Desai 
to be a Government guest for two years and three months. He 
has now become my neighbour.^ Only the Government knows 
how long he will enjoy the feasts of Sabarmati Jail. 

If Pragji is a pure satyagrahi, he has lost nothing. In fact, he 
has been saved from trouble. Even then, I am certain he can 
render the country the highest service. All I can do is to congra- 
tulate him. 

Since I do not have with me the article for which he has been 
sentenced, I can say nothing definite. True congratulations are due 
only to one who is imprisoned though he is pure as crystal. 
There is no room, in such a case, for delusion. 

1 know, however, that the Government which has sent Pragji 
to jail is not impartial. I am vain enough to believe that the 
Government would not have sent me to jail if I had written the 
article which Pragji did, but I can also say, without being guilty 
of vanity, that it will not send Shastriar to jail for writing such an 
article. An Englishman who might write even more strongly would 
receive congratulations from the Government. Hence, firom a 
general point of view, Praigji is quite innocent. I know that he had 
no intention at all of inciting people to wrong courses. On the 
whole, therefore, he is bound to profit firom what has happened. 

* The jail was near Gandhiji’s Ashram at SabarmatL 
XXIV-21 
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Pragji is a seasoned jail-bird. He has had sufficient experience of 
jail life in South Africa. He is not likely to be daunted by hard- 
ships. His patriotism is of a high order. 

That being so, why have I quoted at the top the line about 
Surat by poet Narmadashankar* ? It is because Surat seems to have 
lost its light. Pragji is a well-known worker of Surat. It is not as 
if he was not known there. One of two results should have followed 
the imprisonment of a person like Pragji; either a large number of 
people would have followed him to jail — they could have if they 
had wanted to — or they would have taken up constructive work. 
Actually, however, Surat seems to have gone to sleep. She still 
takes no notice of the demand for Rs. 40,000 which has been 
presented to her .2 The national school there is in the condition of 
Trishanku3. The treasury of the Surat [District] Congress Com- 
mittee is empty. 

It is my prayer that the workers of Surat should be awake 
and rouse the people there. I cannot bear to think that Surat 
has lost its light. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 29-6-1924 


169, GOD OR mrURE TO BLAME? 

A correspondent writes:^ 

If we accept the meaning which this correspondent gives to 
the term “Nature”, I shall have to retain the word “God” in my 
reply to Maulana Mahomed Ali on the occasion in question. In 
case of a motor-car accident, everyone would rush to the help of 
the wounded, checking the urge to answer even a call of nature. 
It does not require a poor “mahatma” like me to do that. I believe, 
moreover, that controlling the call of nature at such a time will 
not have an adverse effect, because the changes which take place 
in the body in virtue of the feeling of compassion counteract the 
harmful effects of inhibition. Besides, one who knows the laws of 

‘ 19th-century Gujarati poet famed for his patriotic compositions 

2 Vide “Surat Dbtrict”, 15-6-1924. 

2 Mythological hero who, being unsuccessful in his attempt to reach 
heaven, had to remain helplessly hanging in space. 

* letter is not translated here. The correspondent had said that, in 
i^ly to ^omed Ah’s question, “Why such illness to a man like you?", 
G^dhiji^^ould have said, “I must have committed an offence against Nature" 
and not, “I must have committed a sin against God.” 
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Nature can also, by fasting, prevent the harmful consequences of 
his action. 

My meaning, therefore, would not have been conveyed merely 
by the word “Nature” in the sense in which it has been employed 
by the correspondent. 

I cannot, for the sake of my “importance” at any rate, conceal 
my drawbacks. I believe myself to be a very ordinary person. If 
there is any exceptional power in me, it proceeds from my aspiration 
to serve truth and non-violence with single-minded devotion. It 
is incorrect to state, “If one like me can commit so grave an offence 
against God as to deserve such a serious illness, ordinary people 
simply cannot hope to be able to save themselves from offences 
against Him.” Since I am myself an ordinary man, none need 
lose heart. The fever within is the only serious illness. An appen- 
dix means a superfluous part. Its inflammation is appendicitis. The 
inflammation of this superfluous part is not, in my view, a serious 
illness. To talk evil or to do evil is, I believe, the only serious 
illness. God’s laws are so subtle and their observance so difficult 
that in saving ourselves from even unwitting transgressions lies the 
health and well-being of the self. If, in thus trying to save oneself 
one falls a prey to bodily illness, one need not lament over it. 

Now I shall explain a particular kind of “offence against 
God” which I know of. First we shall take up the subject of 
food. I know very well the need for moderation in eating. I 
have tried my very best to follow the rule. A person who spends 
much of his time thinking, one who wants to make fresh discoveries 
by delving into the depths of his heart, should be a frugal eater. 
He should not be afraid of growing thin. I have never been a 
frugal eater in this sense, and am not that even today. I have 
not learnt to be unconcerned about leanness of the body. I wish 
to maintain my constitution and also reflect and ponder. I am 
torn by this conflict. My experiments go on, but so far I have not 
discovered the measure of how little I should eat. This cannot be 
done by magic. Only changes brought about in a natural way 
can be kept up. Even for a frugal eater it is necessary to strive to 
be indifferent to pleasure in food. I have been trying hard to keep 
the vow of restraining the palate, but I am still very far from the 
goal. I have taken only goat’s milk for sustenance, but I have 
caught myself enjoying even that. As long as there is this pleasure 
in food, so long will there be danger of illness. Failure in con- 
quering the palate is the “offence against God”. 

But, then, have I succeeded in subduing unworthy feelings and 
desires ? Anyone who has read my jail experiences will know that 
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even in jail conflicts were nay lot. I have certainly not described 
all my experiences. I have not even referred to struggles with our 
people. Those who wage these struggles from the religious point of 
view alone know what suffering they involve. If we can fight 
these battles without attachment and aversion, we shall never suffer 
bodily illness. But I get angry. The good pleases me and the 
bad hurts. What difference does it make if I do not show this? I 
alone know what effort is needed for these struggles. The effort 
needed to make some great discovery in electricity is one-hundredth 
part of what is needed to conquer attachment and aversion. And 
the joy which fills one on winning that victory is much greater 
than Newton’s joy when he discovered the principle of the earth’s 
gravitational force. There were many occasions in jail when I 
was angry. It was very difficult at such times to control tlie mind. 
Strenuous effort is needed to work against the environment of a jail. 
The passions of anger, etc., excited on those occasions cannot but 
have their effect on the body. In the end, I could not help men- 
tioning the disturbance through dreams. As long as one has not 
conquered disturbing thoughts, the danger of bodily illness will 
remain. 

The fact is that in the study of psychology we have so far 
scratched only the surface, Vaids, hakim and doctors have merely 
busied themselves with the body, and have not analysed the mind 
at all; being themselves men troubled by desires, they have spent 
their time finding out remedies merely by observing the changes in 
the body. 

They have not examined with care the terrible effects of mental 
disorders on the body. It is yet to be discovered how, without 
the use of external remedies, diseases can be prevented through 
control of the senses. It would be more correct to say that such 
discoveries had been made but were forgotten later. If the modern 
vaids and hakim kept in mind the atman while examining physical 
ailments, they would, I am sure, revive the method of treating the 
mind rather than apply external remedies. Instead of polluting the 
body by injecting all sorts of serums, which are in fact forms of 
infection, they would be ready to explain natural laws — God’s 
laws — for preserving health. I wrote my book* on health with 
some such idea in mind. 1 wished to make a great many experi- 
ments in this direction, and I fell ill while making them. As a 
result of this, I lost self-confidence; the responsibility for conduct- 

J Qiapters of this book in Gujarati first appeared serially in Indian Opinion, 
in 1913; vide Vols, XI & XII, “General Knowledge about Health”. 
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ing satyagraha campaigns became another obstacle in my way. If 
I become free from it, I will resume my experiments. 

Meanwhile, I should like the reader to know that I am 
convinced that I myself was the chief cause of every illness from 
which I have suffered. Even now, if only I can free my thoughts 
from the taint of desire, my body would become healthy in this 
very life of mine, would become strong as steel though thin and 
would be immune against any infection, etc. 

The lesson which the reader should draw from this article is that 
one can become healthy by conquering troublesome desires of the 
mind. If, in the attempt, he falls ill, he should not lose heart but 
should persevere in his efforts. He should not despair if he does 
not succeed in his aim, but should go on trying, keeping up his 
faith. Pamper his body as he may, it is bound to perish. He 
does not at all know when it will perish, and he should not have 
excessive love for a thing more delicate than a glass bangle. In- 
stead of deceiving himself, he should know that the cause of most of 
the diseases from which he suffers is violation of the simple laws 
of God. 

We have wrongly come to believe that those rules are very 
difficult to observe. In our indolence we assume that, since 
everyone says they are, they must be so. If we strive with energy 
enough, we shall discover that it is natural for man not to submit 
to improper desires, but to conquer them. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 29-6-1924 


170, Mr J^OTES 
Khadi V. Calico 

A correspondent from Dharwar district writes:* 

I receive such letters often. The lesson to be drawn from them 
is that, though khadi may not be durable, and though it may be 
more expensive yard for yard than calico and wear out too soon if the 
yarn is not strong, still one should not forget that the use of khadi 
naturally brings with it simplicity in other matters and is in its own 
way far from expensive. No ’one would want to use four or five 
garments of khadi at a time, but one would not be satisfied with 

* The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had stated that 
he had found khadi much cheaper than foreign doth and, since he started 
wearing it, he had ceased to feel it below his dignity to do nmple jobs. 
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wearing only a muslin shirt. This is not to say that the use of khadi 
will have the same effect on everyone which it has had on this gentle, 
man, or that there is something in khadi itself which produces this 
effect. It is the result of the associations which go with kliadi and 
the sentiments which lie behind it. Anyone can see, with a little 
observation, that the use of khadi has brought about great changes 
in the lives of hundreds of men. 

Community Dinners Following Death 

The same correspondent describes a great difficulty which 
he is facing. His caste-fellows have been pressing him to give a 
eommunity dinner on the death of his mother. He himself does 
not believe in this practice. He believes, rather, that such dinners 
do us harm. But then, his caste-fellows will feel hurt if he does not 
observe the practice and give the dinner. The problem is what 
one should do in this dilemma. If age-old evils are to be banished 
ffom society, one who takes the lead always has to face difficulties 
like this. Courtesy and firmness — display of these two qualities 
helps at such times. One should face the opposition to one’s own 
decision with civility and firmness. We should not do something 
wrong even to please our caste-fellow.s. Giving community dinners 
on death cannot possibly earn religious merit. There seems to be a 
common practice of giving gifts following a death though not as 
charity, at least in order that no one may consider us miserly or 
indifferent to the good opinion of the community. If we spend 
on the education of the boys and girls in our community the amount 
which is likely to be required for a community dinner after death, 
or something more, the purpose would be fully served. If we learn 
to save all the money, or a large part of it, which we spend out of 
a false sense of pride or fear on dinners following death and on 
other customs, we would not be faced, as we always are, with 
shortage of funds. But God knows what spell this custom has 
cast and even men of wisdom forget their wisdom and, acting like 
ignorant people, raise a loan and give the customary dinner. But, in 
this age of simplicity of khadi, we can all spare ourselves such ex- 
penditure. 

Worthy of Imitation 

There had been bitterness between Hindus and Muslims in 
Karadh Some Muslims had broken Hindu idols. Some Muslims 
were, therefore, arrested and were being prosecuted in a court of 
law. Now I have received a telegram from the Secretary of the 

1 A town in Maharashtra 
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All-India Congress Committee saying that, at a public meeting 
of Hindus and Muslims, the Muslims had apologized, expressed 
their regret and undertaken to find out the idol-breakers. More- 
over, they even agreed to give a guarantee against the breaking of 
idols hereafter. Both Hindus and Muslims would meet to draw 
up a code of conduct for the future. The Muslims would pay 
compensation for the loss caused by idol-breaking. 

Consequent upon this settlement, they applied to the Collec- 
tor to have the case withdrawn and, after satisfying himself about 
the above settlement, the Collector permitted the withdrawal. 
The settlement appears to be a genuine thing. The practice of 
appointing ponchos was initiated in Delhi, and now it has been 
admirably followed in Karad. Let us hope that, wherever there 
is bitterness between Hindus and Muslims, both will meet together 
and arrive at an understanding; seeing that mutual interest lies 
therein, they should live amicably and help one another. If both 
the communities come to an agreement and mix with open minds, 
no misunderstanding will ever arise again. I am told that an 
incident like the one in Karad has taken place in Burhanpurh 
Won’t the local Hindus and Muslims themselves arrive at an 
understanding ? 

[From Gujarati] 

Kavajivan, 29-6-1924 


171. A WELCOME CORRECTION 

A correspondent writes to tell me that in the article entitled 
“Lack or Excess of Love”^ my explanation of the use of “thou” is 
very good. But there is one sentence in it which suggests the “you” 
relationship. He thinks that if, instead of writing “Rama is mine and 
I am his slave”, I had written “Rama is mine and I am Rama’s”, 
my explanation about “thou” would have sounded more beautiful. 
This view appears to be quite true. “His slave” shows distance. 
“I am Rama’s” suggests perfect union. But how will the expression 
occur to one when the feeling is not there in one’s heart? ft seems 
slavery is still dear to me. Perhaps even now I feel happy being 
at a distance, and so regard myself as a slave. I realize every 
moment that it is not easy to become a Mother Awai. When we 
use language simply to express our thoughts, we naturally say 

^ A town in Maharashtra 

2 Vide pp. 196-8. 
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what is in our mind. Not having seen God face to face, how was 
I to find the language of such experience? But I shall certainly 
try. And so, too, should the reader. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 29-6-1924 


172. RESOLUTIOMS AT A.F.C.C. MEETING^ 

Ahmedabad, 

June 29, 1924 

Mr. Gandhi then spoke. He called upon the Swarajists to work the 
charkha programme. He further expressed the hope that they would do so in 
a good spirit. Mr. Gandhi then proceeded to move his second resolution: 

Resolution 2: Inasmuch as it has been brought to the notice 
of the All-India Congress Committee that instructions issued 
from time to time by officers and organizations duly authorized 
thereto have sometimes not been carried out properly, it is resolved 
that the executive committees of the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees shall have power to take such disciplinary action, includ- 
ing dismissal, as deemed advisable and, in cases where the default 
is by provincial authorities, the Working Committee of the All- 
India Congress Committee shall have the power to take such disci- 
plinary action, including dismissal, as may be deemed advisable 
by the respective Committees of the Provincial Committees. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Gandhi referred to the visit paid him last 
night by Pandit Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das and Moulana Abul Kalam Azad. 
He was asked by them why it was that he advised the committee to expunge 
the penalty clause from the first resolution passed yesterday. He was also 
asked as to the trend of his mind at that time, Mr. Gandhi told them what 
he told the meeting yesterday: there was no real majority in favour of that 
clause. It was therefore the dignified course for the All- India Congress Com- 
mittee to expunge the clause. After detailing the objections to the clause pro- 
vi^ng penalty made by Mr. Das, Mr. Gandhi said that Mr. Das had agreed 
to the compromise placed before them and had further agreed to work the 
constructive programme to the best of his ability and join the Working Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress. While drafting it, Mr. Gandhi did 

1 After his discussions wth Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das and Abul Kalam 
Azad at the Ashram the previous night, Gandhiji moved the second resolution as 
revised by him. For the draft of this and other resolutions, vide "The Acid Test”, 
19 - 6 - 1924 . 
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not consult anybody. He had tried to satisfy the Swarajists to the best of his 
ability. He had thus placed his compromise before the meeting. He would 
ask them to dismiss him fbr a moment from their minds in disposing of the 
resolution. Mr. Gandhi said: 

If you want to reject the resolution, reject it, but, if you want 
to pass it, shoulder the responsibilities. ^ 

Resolution 3: The A.I.C.C. draws the attention of the Con- 
gress voters to the fact that the five boycotts, namely of all mill- 
spun cloth. Government law-courts, educational institutions, 
titles and legislative bodies, except in so far as they may have 
been affected by the Cocanada resolution, are still part of the Con- 
gress programme and therefore considers it desirable that those 
Congress voters who believe in the Congress programme do not 
elect to the various Congress organizations those who do not 
believe in carrying out in their own person the said five boycotts 
except where affected by the said Cocanada resolution and the 
A.I.C.C. therefore requests such persons, who are now members 
of Congress elective organizations, to resign their places.^ 

Mr. Gandhi then made a brief reply. ^ He discouraged strongly the 
idea of confusing issues with loyalty to him. What would they do if he 
died tomorrow? What did they mean doing if he had a sudden accident? 
Mr. Gandhi deprecated the tendency to centralize everything round him. 
He called on the Committee to pass his resolution if they were convinced it 
was the right course to follow or to reject it and adopt Mr. Varadachar- 
iar’s amendment if they thought it was good. 

The amendments were defeated and original resolution was passed by 
an overwhelming majority.'^ 


1 Vallabhbhai Patel seconded the resolution which was carried unani- 
mously without any discussion. 

2 Gandhiji did not make any speech on the motion, which was seconded 
by Vallabhbhai Patel. The resolution, as originally proposed before and ac- 
cepted by the Working Committee, ran as follows : “In the opinion of the All- 
India Congress Committee, it is desirable that Congress electors do not elect to 
the various Congress organizations practising lawyers, those who deal in or wear 
mill-spun cloth, parents and guardians sending their minor children to educa- 
tional institutions under Government control, holders of Government titles and 
members of Legislative bodies and the A.I.G.G. therefore requests such persons 
who are now members of the various Congress elective organizations to resign 
their places.*’ 

3 In regard to certain amendments which were moved 

4 The Committee then adjourned till 9 p.m., when it was to discuss the 
resolution on Gopinath Saha. 
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Mr. Gandhi then moved the following resolution:' 

Mr. Gandhi refused to make any rcply^ on tire ground tliat, if the country 
did not know its mind, at this stage of the struggle, there was no meaning b 
his saying anything. 

The Hindu, 30-6-1924 


1 73. SPEECH AT AJ.C.C. MEETIHG^ 

June 30, 1924 

What I saw after the Gopinath Salia resolution caused me 
amusement as well as pain. I wondered what I could say to you. 

I shall say something later through the columns of Toung India. 
Why was I pained so much ? Only because wc all who had taken 
a pledge to win swaraj had gathered there; wc had agreed to 
employ only non-violent non-co-operation; and yet we spoke 
exclusively about violence. How can wc talk about violence at all 
in the All- India Congress Committee? If wo .share the ideal 
and the resolve of the Congress, wc would utter not a word of 
violence. I won by eight votes on the last resolution''. I have 
not known a thing like victory in this world. . . .* Dr. Paranjpye 
has not said a new thing; on the contrary, he has presented my 
principle in a diluted form. What I had said was : “Truthful means 
should be employed even against scoundrels.” I had also spoken 
of kissing the feet of the enemy who violates the modesty of your 
sister, who inflicts a wound on you. I would not abandon this 
faith even if I were offered the kingdom of the world. But I do 
admit that there is also the way of violence. That is precisely 
why I had said in Delhi that wc must speak out our true belief. 
But today we have put up a pretence. If you want to draw the 
sword, do so; and if you wield it truthfully, I shall repair to the 
Himalayas and send you my compliments from there. But I am 
tired of make-believe. Why should I have to talk about the 
Gopinath resolution? About other resolutions I would certainly 
speak, argue and explain. But if I have to make a speech today 

* Not reproduced here. For the text of the fourth resolution, which was 
passed without any change, vide “The Acid Test”, 19-6-1924. 

2 In r^ard to an amendment which was proposed 

® After the formal session was over, the A.I.C.C. met informally. 

* Gandhiji’s Resolution No. 4, which condemned the murder of Ernest 
Day by Gopinath Saha 

* As in the source 
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about a thing which is the mainstay of the Congress, then we 
must give up our fight. 

And after doing an act of violence*, we started fooling about. 
Gangadharrao^ asked me what he should do. I replied that he 
should resign. I for one would ask him to burn all his possessions. 
Asaf Ali came and asked the same question. He asked, “What 
wrong have the lawyers done?” I drafted my resolution^ under 
those circumstances. I even saw how you treated that draft reso- 
lution. I liked your opposing me, because my resolution would 
have reflected discredit on me — it would have been like taking a 
cup of poison. But I drank it, because I could realize the condi- 
tion of the people, whom I have made it my business to study for 
the last thirty years. I assessed the capacity of all of us and 
I felt that I needs must draft such a resolution. But a point 
of law was raised against me. Then I was taken aback. I asked 
myself; “O poor creature! Do you serve God or Satan? Why 
do you trouble yourself in this way?”^ 

I for one wish to deal only with straightforward men. All 
of you are not that. What is the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee? It will be what you would make of it. If you wish to be 
true to yourself, leave the Congress and work in the villages. You 
can take a donkey’s work from me, but that in a straightforward 
way, not in a cunning way. True, you can hoodwink me, but 
when I see that you are betraying me, I shall seek refuge in 
God and will stand aloof from you. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajivan, 6-7-1924 


* A reference presumably to the speeches of some A.I.C.O. members on 
Gandhiji’s Resolution No. 4. Their “violence” consisted in their defence of 
Gopinath Saha*s action. 

^ Gangadharrao Balkrishna Deshpande; journalist and Congress leader of 
Karnatak 

3 Gandhiji’s Resolution No. 5, which was not accepted by the A.I.G.G.; 
the resolution was meant to protect litigants from the operation of Gandhiji’s 
Resolution No. 3 passed by the AJ.G.C., suggesting resignation of members who 
did not believe in the principle of the five boycotts, including that of law- 
courts, and did not carry them out themselves. 

^ At this point Gandhiji paused a little as tears began to flow from his eyes. 
He soon regained his composure and continued his speech. 



174. IMTERVIEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS OF INDW 

Ahmedabad, 
July 1, 1924 

It is most difficult to give my impressions now, not because 
there is none to give, but because there are too many. Just as a 
man who eats too much does no good to himself except to impair 
his digestion, so these impressions, not being digested and, 
therefore, not arranged in the brain, do not lend themselves to a 
readable description. For the time being, therefore, I must invite 
the curious to be satisfied with the honest impressions of spectators 
or with the imaginary pictures of reporters. It is highly probable 
that, on the principle that spectators sec more of the play than 
the actors, the honest impressions of the former, supplemented by 
the enterprising imagination of reporters will give the public an 
idea of the very important proceedings of the Committee. 

One definite impression, however, I can give. Though on all 
of the four resolutions that I had the honour of moving I had a 
majority in their favour, I must own that, according to my con- 
ception, I was defeated. The proceedings have been an eye-opener 
to me and I am now occupied in a diligent search from within. 
As yet, I am without an answer. 

After having seen the newspaper reports yesterday and a pri- 
vate tele^am describing them, I am not sure that I was wise in 
discouraging the Kerala members from pressing for a resolution 
of the All-India Congress Committee on the Vykom Satyagraha. 
My general opinion is that all such local struggles should depend 
for success on their own inherent strength and not upon support 
borrowed from the central body. But the new development pro- 
bably justifies an emphatic declaration by the A.I.C.C. I shall 
certainly recommend some resolution for the Working Committee 
for adoption. If the reports arc to be relied upon, the Travan- 
core State authorities have abandoned the innocent satyagrahis to 
the goondas said to have been employed by the orthodox oppo- 
nents of the reform for which the satyagrahis have been fighting. 
Trayancore is said to bo one of the most enlightened States of 
India and I hope that, for its very fame, if not for the sake of 

* Gandhijl was asked to give his impressions of the A.I.C.C. session which 
had just concluded, 
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humanity, the reports are without foundation. It is a serious thing 
if satyagrahis are cruelly beaten by the goondas. Limes are thrown 
into their eyes and their khaddar shirts torn from them and burnt. 
Why the authorities can possibly take away inoffensive charkhas 
from the volunteers passes my understanding. I hope the Travan- 
corc Durbar will immediately set the matter right and revert to its 
original admirable policy of merely preserving the peace between 
the reformers and the orthodox section. 

I hope, too, that the satyagrahis will remain calm, unperturb- 
ed and withal particularly non-violent. It is a time of great trial 
for them. If they can brave all the sufferings that may be heaped 
upon them with dignity and without retaliation, success is assured. 
Their silent suffering will melt the hearts of even the goondas and 
the orthodox opposition will realize that they have nothing but 
disgrace in return for their inhumanity. 

The Hindu, 2-7-1924 


175. MESSAGE TO VTKOM SATTAGRAHIS 

Sabarmati, 
July 2, 1924 

The unexpected development in Vykom puts a severe strain 
on the satyagrahis. But, two things are needful for success — 
unlimited patience and unconquerable courage. Patience means 
non-violence. Let orthodoxy do its worst. Reformers will take 
the severest blows without retaliation. Courage means ability 
to suffer. There must be satyagrahis enough ready to suffer the 
most refined tortures. It is my experience that those who fight 
in a just cause and in the name of God receive just enough 
capacity for suffering. 

M. K. Gandhi 

The Hindu, 2-7-1924 



176. DEFEATED AND HUMBLED 

Reporters are rarely able to interest me, but one of them did 
succeed the other day in interesting me in him. I therefore gave 
him, towards the end of the interview more than he had expected. 
He asked me what I would do if the house was evenly divided. I 
told him in effect that God would send something to prevent such 
a catastrophe. I had no idea that my innocent and half-humorous 
remark was prophetic. 

The proceedings of the A.I.G.G. reminded me of those at 
Delhi just before I was imprisoned. The disillusionment of Delhi 
awaited me at Ahmedabad. 

I had a bare majority always for die four resolutions.* But it 
must be regarded by me as a minority. The house was fairly evenly 
divided. The Gopinath Saha resolution clinched the issue. The 
speeches, the result and the scenes I witnessed after, was a perfect 
eye-opener. I undoubtedly regard the voting as a triumph for 
Mr. Das although he was apparently defeated by eight votes. 
That he could find 70 supporters out of 148 who voted had a deep 
significance for me. It lighted the darkness though very dimly 
as yet. 

Up to the point of the declaration of the poll, I was enjoying 
the whole thing as a huge joke, though I knew all the while that 
it was as serious as it was huge. I now see diat my enjoyment was 
superficial. It concealed the laceration that was going on within. 

After the declaration, the chief actors retired from the scene. 
And the house abandoned itself to levity. Most important resolu- 
tions were passed with the greatest unconcern. There were flashes 
of humour sandwiched in between these resolutions. Everybody 
rose on points of order and information. The ordeal was enough 
to try the patience of any chairman. Maulana Mahomed Ali 
came through it all unscathed. He kept his temper fairly. He rightly 
refused to recognize ‘points of information’. I must confess that 
the suitors for fame moat cheerfully obeyed his summary rulings. 
Let not the reader conclude that there was, at any stage of the 
proceedings, the slightest insubordination. I have not kno^^ 
many meetings where there was so little acrimony or personalities 
in the debate as in this, even though feelings ran high and the 
differences were sharp and serious. I have known meetings where, 


» Vide “The Acid Test”, 19-6-1924. 
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under similar circumstances, the chairmen have found it most 
difficult to keep order. The president of the A.I.C.C. command- 
ed willing obedience. 

All the same, dignity vanished after the Gopinath resolution. 
It was before this House that I had to put my last resolution. As 
the proceedings went on, I must have become more and more 
serious. Often I felt like running away from the oppressive 
scene. I dreaded having to move a resolution in my charge. I 
would have asked for postponement of the resolution but for 
the promise I had made the meeting that I would suggest a 
remedy, or failing that, move a resolution for protecting litigants 
from the operation of the third resolution which requests resig- 
nation from members who do not believe in the principle of the 
five boycotts, including that of law-courts, and do not carry them 
out in their own persons. Protection was intended for those who 
might be driven to the courts either as plaintiffs or defendants. 
The resolution that was adopted by the Working Committee and 
previously circulated among the members did protect them. It 
was substituted by the one actually passed by the A.I.C.C. As the 
reader knows, it exempts from its operation those who might be 
covered by the Oocanada resolution. In drafting that amend- 
ment I had not protected litigants. I had wished to do so by a 
separate resolution. I had announced the fact at the time of intro- 
ducing the resolution. And it was this promised resolution that 
opened for me a way out of ‘darkness invisible’. I moved it 
with the preface that it was in redemption of the morning promise. 
I mentioned, too, Mr. Gangadharrao Deshpande was an inst- 
tance in point. I do not believe in exemptions and as-far-as-pos- 
sibles. But I know that some of the strongest non-co-operators have 
found it difficult to avoid law-courts. Unscrupulous debtors have 
refused payment to non-co-operators because of their knowledge 
that the latter could not sue them. Similarly, I know men who 
have brought suits against non-co-operators because they would 
not defend themselves. The curious will be agreeably surprised to 
discover, if they searched among the rank and file, the nume- 
rous cases in which non-co-operators have preferred to suffer 
losses to defending themselves or suing. Nevertheless, it is perfect- 
ly true that representatives have not always been able to keep 
to the prohibition. The practice, therefore, has been to wink at 
filin g suits and more often at defending them. The Committee 
has from time to time also passed rules legalizing the practice to a 
certain extent. I thought that now when the A.I.C.G. was 
adopting a rigid attitude regarding the observance of the boycotts, 
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the position of litigants should be clearly defined. Nothing would 
please me better than for the Congress to have only those represen- 
tatives on its executive who would carry out all the boycotts to the 
full. But the exact fulfilment at tlie present stage of the boy- 
cott of law-courts on the part of many is almost an impossibility. 
Voluntary acceptance of poverty is essential for the purpose. It 
must take some time before we can hope to man the Congress 
organizations with such men and women, and run them efii- 
ciently. Recognizing the hard fact, I was prepared to incur the 
odium of having to move the said resolution of exemption. Hardly 
had I finished reading it, up sprang the brave Harisarvottama 
Rao to his feet and, in a vigorous and cogent speech, opposed it. 
He said it was his painful duty to oppose me. I told him the pain 
was mine in that I had to move a resolution I could not defend. 
His must be the pleasure of opposing an indefensible resolution 
and of keeping the Congress organization pure at any cost. I 
liked this opposition and was looking forward to the voting. But 
the opposer was followed by Swami Govindanand who raised the 
technical objection that no resolution designed to affect one pre- 
viously passed could be moved at the same session of the Commit- 
tee. The chairman properly rejected the objection, if only be- 
cause the previous day the very first resolution was amended after 
it was passed by a majority. But the last straw was unwittingly 
supplied by Dr. Choithram. I have known him to be a responsible 
man. A long period of unbroken service lies to his credit. He 
has embraced poverty for the sake of his country. I was not prepared 
for a constitutional objection from him in a matter in which the 
Committee had on previous occasions softened the effect of the boy- 
cott resolution. But he thoughtlessly asked whether my resolution 
was not in breach of the Congress resolution on boycotts. Maulana 
Mahomed Ali asked me whether the objection was not just. I said 
of course it was. He therefore felt bound to hold my resolution 
unconstitutional. Then I sank within me. There was nothing, 
absolutely nothing, wrong about anybody’s speech or behaviour. 
All were brief in their remarks. They were equally courteous. 
And, what is more, they were seemingly in the right. And yet it 
was all hopelessly unreal. The objections were like reading a ser- 
mon on the virtue of self-restraint to a hungry man reduced to a 
skeleton. Each of the actors acted involuntarily, unconsciously. 
I felt that God was speaking to me through them and seemed to 
say, ‘Thou fool, knowest not thou that thou art impossible? Thy 
time is up.’ Gangadharrao asked me whether he should not 
resign. I agreed with him that he should do so at once. And he 
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promptly tendered his resignation. The President read it to the 
meeting. It was accepted almost unanimously. Gangadharrao 
was the gainer. 

Shaukat Ali was sitting right opposite at a distance of perhaps 
six yards. His presence restrained me from fleeing. I kept askin g 
myself, ‘Could right ever come out of wrong? Was I not co- 
operating with evil?’ Shaukat AU seemed to say to me through 
his big eyes, ‘There is nothing wrong, for all will be right.’ I 
was struggling to free myself from the enchantment. I could 
not. 

The President asked, ‘Shall I now dissolve the meeting?’ I 
said, ‘Certainly.’ But Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who was evi- 
dently watching whatever changes my face was undergoing, was 
all eyes. He quickly came up and said, ‘We cannot disperse with- 
out the message you have promised.’ I replied, ‘Maulana Saheb, 
it is true I wanted to say something about the future plans. But 
what I have been witnessing for the last hour, after the Gopinath 
resolution, has grieved me. I do not know where I stand now and 
what I should do.’ ‘Then,’ he said, ‘say even if it is only that.’ 
I complied and in a short speech in Hindustani laid bare my heart 
and let them see the blood oozing out of it. It takes much to make 
me weep. I try to suppress tears even when there is occasion for 
them. But, in spite of all my efforts to be brave, I broke down 
utterly. The audience was visibly affected. I took them through 
the various stages I had passed and told them that it was Shaukat 
Ali who stood in the way of my flight. For I regarded him as trustee 
for Hindu honour, as I was proud enough to regard myself as 
such for Mussalman honour. And then I told them that I was 
unable to say how I would shape my future course. I would con- 
sult him and other workers who were closely associated with me. 
It was the saddest speech I had ever made. I finished and turned 
round to look for Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. He had stolen away 
from me and was standing at the farthest end opposite to me. I 
told him I would now Uke to go. He said, ‘Not yet, for a while. 
For we must speak too,’ And he invited the audience to speak. 
Those who spoke did so with a sob. The sight of the hoary-headed 
Sikh friend who was choked as he was speaking touched me deep. 
Of course Shaukat Ali spoke and others. All begged pardon and 
assured me of their unwavering support. Mahomed Ali broke 
down twice. I tried to soothe him. 

I had nothing to forgive for none had done any wrong to me. 
On the contrary, they had all been personally kind to me. I was 
sad because we were weighed in the scales of our own making — 
XXIV-22 
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the Congress creed — and found wanting; we were such poor repre- 
sentatives of the nation! I seemed to be hopelessly out of place. 
My grief consisted in the doubt about my own ability to lead 
those who would not follow. 

I saw that I was utterly defeated and humbled. But defeat 
cannot dishearten me. It can only chasten me. My faith in my 
creed stands immovable. I know that God will guide me. Truth 
is superior to man’s wisdom. 

M. K. Gandhi 

The foregoing was written on Monday the 30th June. I 
wrote it, but I was not satisfied nor am I satisfied now with the 
performance. On reading it I feel I have not done justice to the 
meeting or myself. Great as the informal meeting was, the one 
that preceded it, and that stung me to the quick, was not less 
great. I do not know that I have made it clear that no speaker 
had any malice in him. What preyed upon my mind was the fact 
of unconscious irresponsibility and disregard of the Congress 
creed or policy of non-violence. 

The informal meeting was a heart-searcher. It purified the 
atmosphere. The whole of Tuesday I passed in discussing with 
co-workers my position. My innermost wish was and still is to 
retire from the Congress and confine my activity merely to Hindu- 
Muslim unity, khaddar and untouchability. They would not 
listen. I had no right, they said, to retire at a critical period in 
the history of the nation. My withdrawal would not smooth 
matters. It would cause depression and remove firom Congress 
meetings an active restraining influence. I must actively work 
the programme of which I was the author, so long as the majority 
favoured it. The programme had a far greater majority than the 
voting at the A.I.C.C. would indicate. I must travel in the coun- 
try and see things for myself. My second proposal was for all who 
fully accepted the Congress creed to retire in favour of the Swa- 
rajists. As the argument against it developed, I rejected it myself 
as thoughtless. It was the last thing the Swarajists wanted. I felt 
that it would be doing violence to them to expect them to do the 
impossible. I know that they would not entertain even the first 
proposal. I offered it to them at Juhu and renewed it in 
Ahmedabad. I have therefore reluctantly decided to drink the 
bitter cup and continue to be in the Congress organization and 
shoulder the responsibility for working it until the Congress puts 
me in an actual numerical minority. 
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I may not choose short cuts. I must plod. I must pocket 
my pride and wait till I am driven out. 

I must seemingly become a party-man and show that I can 
still work as a no-party man. I must strive for a majority at the 
next Congress and endeavour, so far as it is possible, to act impar- 
tially. It is not beyond the capacity of a satyagrahi. 

The conditions are incredibly simple. The striving to be in 
a majority consists in solid work. 

1. Over and above the spinning for half an hour, every spare 
minute should be given to it. 

2. Extra spinning can be dispensed with in order to do khad- 
dar propaganda. 

3. We may swell the electoral roll by getting as many Con- 
gress members as possible. 

4. There should be no manipulation of papers. 

5. There should be no manoeuvring for securing votes. 

6. There should be no criticism of the opposite party, as 
distinguished from policy. 

7. There should be no undue pressure exercised on the 
voters. 

Both the parties are said to have resorted in the past to un- 
scrupulous practices in the matter of election of delegates and 
members of the subordinate organizations. The best way of avoid- 
ing corruption is to be indifferent to the result after having adop- 
ted all honest measures for influencing voters. 

The No-change programme must be what it means. The 
proceedings of the Committee have but confirmed the view that 
the two methods cannot be worked in the same organization. The 
Swarajist method cultivates British opinion and looks to the Bri- 
tish Parliament for swaraj. The No-change method looks to the 
people for it. The two methods represent two opposite mentalities. 
This is not to say that one is wrong if the other is right. Each 
may be right in its own place. But for one organization to work 
both is to weaken both and therefore to damage the national 
cause. Whilst one school claims to give political education through 
the Councils, the other claims to give it exclusively by working 
among the people and evoking its organizing and administrative 
capacity. One Teaches to look up to a Government for popular 
progress, the other tries to show that even the most ideal gov- 
ernment plays among a self-governing people the least important 
part in national growth. One teaches the people that the construe- 
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tiv« programme alone cannot achieve swaraj, the other teaches 
the people that it and it alone can achieve it. 

Unfortunately, I was unable to convince the Swarajists of this 
obvious truth. And I saw constitutional dijBBlculty in the way of 
securing a homogeneous organization. We must now, there- 
fore, do the next best thing. We must silently work up the cons- 
tructive programme without regard to what will happen in De- 
cember, in the full belief that whether the Congress rejects or ac- 
cepts the programme, for us there is no odxcr. I would ask those 
newspapers that call themselves No-change papers not to criticize 
the Swarajists in any shape or form. I am convinced that news- 
papers play a very small part in shaping the policy or programme 
of the masses. They do not know newspapers. The No-ch angers 
have to reach and represent those who have had no political edu- 
cation whatsoever. 

Toung India^ 3-7-1924 


177. BOMBAY, REMEMBER SAROJINI 

Shrimati Sarojini Naidu returns to Bombay on the 1 2th ins- 
tant. I have no doubt that Bombay will give her a rousing recep- 
tion. The Congress could not have sent a better messenger to 
East Africa and South Africa to plead the cause of her sons and 
daughters in those distant lands. Sarojini has been a real mother 
to those sons and daughters. She has not spared herself in their 
se^'vice. I present Bombay with the latest letter received from 
her to remind it of its duty when India’s nightingale returns to 
delight the Indian ear with her sweet music. Here is the letter: 

At long last I have, I confess with great sadness, disentangled the 
tendrils of my heart from all the clinging hands in your South Africa that 
is so full of your children. 

After three months of ceaseless work and travelling when I got 
aboard the Karagola, I felt I could sleep and sleep and sleep— -every fibre of 
my body was charged with weariness and for the first few days I lay 
in my chair like a lump of indolence, but now inspite of my fever (a faith- 
ful companion), I am quite ready to start another month’s work in East 
Africa. Tomorrow I land at Dar-es-salaam and, after finishing my tour 
in Tanganyika, I go on to Kenya and sail from there on 2nd July and 
reach Bombay on the 12th. I know there will be a struggle to keep me 
longer in Kenya, but I shall be obdurate because of a selfish reason. My 
small daughter is returning home for the long vacation from Oxford* I 
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have not seen her for three years. Have you not accused me of being a 
good mother? 

You would laugh if you saw my luggage. I have arrived at a stage 
in my life and mind when I am dismayed by too many possessions; but 
Africa has added to them with both hands. I am devising means whereby 
to dispossess myself of most of them to advantage. Fortunately I have a large 
family clan! Seven silver jewel boxes and not enough jewels to put into 
one! Seven silver purses and not enough money to fill one! Fine gor- 
geous sets of hair-brush and not enough hair left to brush, and O ! such 
beautiful foreign silks which I cannot wear! Gaskets of gold, silver, ivory, 
tortoise-shell with scrolls full of praises of some imaginary lady whom I 
don’t recognize, and so on and so forth, — about 175 presents and pre- 
sentations and I a wandering singer! How you would laugh at the joyous 
irony of life. The one thing I was really in need of I could not get in 
the whole of the African continent — a pair of Indian shoes. 

This is quite a frivolous letter, but it is a wholesome reaction, though 
temporary, from the many South African politicians and the many 
addresses of high praise. I am taking refuge in light magazines and 
playing with blue-eyed babies on board. 

My fellow-travellers are friendly. It is my good fortune that I al- 
ways find friendliness everywhere, even while some of the more rabid 
anti-Asiatics were bitterly attacking me politically, they were most friendly 
personally! Some people ask such funny questions like a young American 
in a train who quite seriously asked me in the course of conversation if, 
after all, Gandhi was not verily a patriot at heart. I nearly collapsed on 
my seat. 

Toung India, 3-7-1924 


178. THE ALL-IHDIA GOMGRESS COMMITTEE 

All the resolutions of the All-India Congress Committee will 
be found printed at another page. The first resolution is bereft of 
the penalty clause. It was my first defeat in a series. Majorities 
cannot deceive me. It was impossible for me to be satisfied with a 
bare majority when I knew that, if the Swarajist withdrawals were 
to be taken into account, the defeat was a certainty. I therefore 
urged the meeting to take into account the withdrawals and re- 
move the penalty clause from the resolution. 

The second resolution is not the same as the original draft, 
but in substance it is the same. The principle of disciplinary action 
is retained. 
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The third resolution constitutes real failure. I still feel that 
the elective organizations of the Congress are executive and that 
therefore, they should contain only those who heartily support 
the Congress Programme for the time being and who are prepared 
not to obstruct or tone it down, but to carry it out in its entirety. 
But it was not possible to get over the constitutional difficulty! 
Any restriction upon the Cocanada programme must be consi^ 
dered a breach of the Congress constitution. Putting the inter- 
pretation that I do even now, the original resolution was not a 
breach. But it was pointed out to me that I have no right to put 
my own interpretation upon it and that the Swarajists had the 
right to contend that those who entered the Councils were not 
debarred from being on the executives. They said that, as a matter 
of fact, there were Swarajists on the Working Committee already. 
The argument had great weight with me and, in view of the know- 
ledge that the original resolution disqualifying the Swarajists from 
being on the executives could only be passed by a narrow majo- 
rity, was decisive in reconciling me to the resolution as finally 
adopted. It does not please me. But it was the only possible course 
left save that of dropping the whole proposition. That was required 
for the sake of keeping before the country the idea of having a 
homogeneous organization and of insisting on purity of political 
conduct. Representatives must be expected to conform to the stan- 
dards they lay down for others. It must be pointed out in a 
variety of ways that the Congress is no longer a begging associa- 
tion, but that it is primarily a self-purification association designed 
to achieve its goal by developing internal strength. Public opinion 
must, therefore, be created in favour of the things needed for the 
national life. The best way of creating it is to frame propositions 
and enlisting support therefor. Whilst, therefore, I have reconciled 
myself to the possibility of temporary heterogeneity, I would strong- 
ly plead with both the parties not to obstruct each other’s path. 

The fourth resolution however completed my defeat. It is 
true that the Gopinath resolution was carried by a bare majority. 
A clear minority would have pleased me more than a narrow majo- 
rity. I do not forget the fact that many who voted for Mr. Das’s 
amendment did so because of the rumour of impending arrests. 
Many naturally felt it a point of honour to protect a valued chief 
and comrade who had rendered signal services to (he country and 
who had performed great self-sacrifice. Sentiment often outweighs 
moral considerations and I have no doubt that the Bengal Govern- 
ment will make a serious blunder if they arrest Mr. Das and his 
supporters. It is too late in the day to punish opinions. If there 
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was no moral consideration against supporting Mr. Das’s amend- 
ment, I would have had no hesitation whatsoever in myself 
tendering my support. But I could not, no Congressman could. 
Mr. Das sees no difference between my resolution and his. I 
can only call it self-deception. Those who spoke in support of 
his proposition did not mince matters. They had room for poli- 
tical murder in their philosophy and, after all, is it not the com- 
mon philosophy? The majority of the so-called civilized peoples 
believe in and act upon it on due occasions. They hold that for 
a disorganized and oppressed people political assassination is the 
only remedy. That it is a false philosophy, that it has failed to 
make the world better to live in, is only too true. I merely state 
that, if Mr. Das and his supporters have erred, they have the bulk 
of civilized opinion on their side. The foreign masters of India 
have no better record to show. If the Congress was a political 
organization with no limitation as to means, it would be impossible 
to object to Mr. Das’s amendment on merits. It would then be 
reduced to a question of expedience. 

But that there were seventy Congress representatives to 
support the resolution was a staggering revelation. They have 
proved untrue to their creed. In my opinion the amendment was 
in breach of the Congress creed or policy of non-violence. But I 
purposely refrained from raising such an objection. If the mem- 
bers wanted the resolution, it was well for them to have it. It 
is always best in my opinion to let constitutional questions be 
decided as a rule by members. 

The other resolutions do not require any discussion. 

The resolution extolling the Sikh sacrifice and bravery was 
in continuation of the traditional policy of the Congress. 

The opium resolution became necessary for two reasons. Miss 
La Motte, who has been doing most valuable work in trying to 
reduce the world’s growth of opium to its bare medical necessity, 
has pointed out in tragic terms the immoral opium policy of the 
Government of India. Mr. Andrews has shown how the Govern- 
ment of India made itself responsible for changing at the Opium 
Convention the word “medical” to “legitimate” in describing 
people’s requirements. It, therefore, became necessary, in view 
of the approaching convention at Geneva for the A.I.C.C., to say 
what the nation thinks of the Government of India policy. It 
had become equally necessary to investigate the condition of the 
Assamese under the opium habit. A fine body of men and women 
are undergoing a process of decay under the cursed opium habit. 
The Assam Provincial Congress Committee is ready to inquire into 
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the matter. The A.I.C,C. has, therefore, thought it desirable to 
appoint Mr. Andrews to conduct the inquiry in co-operation with 
the Provincial Committee. 

The seventh resolution authorizes the Working Committee 
to appoint, if necessary, a deputation to inquire into the condition 
of Indian labourers of the Malay Peninsula and Ceylon. We know 
nothing of the condition of the labourers who emigrate to Ceylon 
and the Malay Peninsula except from the stray reports that appear 
in the Press. It is our duty to study their condition and do what- 
ever we can to ameliorate it. 

Toung India, 3-7-1924 


179. mTES 
Qjjick Response 

Immediately on the resolution requesting members who did 
not carry out the boycotts in their own persons to resign being 
carried at the A.I.C.C. meeting, Mr. Kalidas Jhaveri, who is a 
practising lawyer, handed in his resignation as member of 
various committees. He was elected with the full knowledge of the 
voters that he had resumed practice. I congratulate Mr. Kalidas 
Jhaveri on the quick response to the Committee’s invitation. He is 
a good worker. Let us hope that his services will not be lost to the 
Congress because he had resigned office. Everyone who either 
may not see eye to eye with the Congress in all its prograname, 
or because of weakness or circumstances over which he may have 
no control and, therefore, cannot have a place in the executive 
organization, can still work as effectively as if he was in the 
executive. There is, for instance, nothing to prevent Mr. Jhaveri 
from enlisting members, spinning, carrying on khaddar propaganda, 
collecting subscriptions, etc. Indeed, a sincere worker prefers work 
to responsibility of office and, by not being on the executive, escapes 
the terrible wranglings that take place therein. 

When the A.I.C.C. rejected the resolution exempting litigants, 
Mr. Gangadharrao Deshpande immediately tendered his resig- 
nation which was accepted as soon as tendered. Mr. Deshpande 
happened to be the General Secretary of the Congress. He is also 
the chairman of the Karnatak Provincial Congress Committee. It 
will be interesting to learn how the difficulty in Karnatak is to be 
overcome, seeing that Mr. Deshpande is the moving spirit. He is 
organizing the Congress work. 
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Mr. Gaugadharrao’s case is a very big experiment. If he is 
able to guide the people under his influence without occupying 
any office, he will have set an example for all of us to copy. It is 
necessary for us to bring into being workers who would want no 
office and yet would render as effective service as the strongest 
official. Such men and women are the pride of a nation. They 
are its reserve force. 

There is yet another reflection that arises from the interesting 
situation. Why should all of us possess property? Why should 
not we, after a certain time, dispossess ourselves of all property? 
Unscrupulous merchants do this for dishonest purposes. Why may 
we not do it for a moral and a great purpose ? For a Hindu it 
was the usual thing at a certain stage. Every good Hindu is ex- 
pected, after having lived the housdiold life for a certain period, 
to enter upon a life of non-possession of property. Why may we 
not revive the noble tradition ? In effect it merely amounts to this 
that, for maintenance, we place ourselves at the mercy of those to 
whom we transfer our property. To me the idea is attractive. 
In the innumerable cases of such honourable trust, there is hardly 
one case in a million of abuse of trust. Of course, there are moral 
considerations arising out of such transactions. Take the instance 
of father and son. If the son is as good a non-co-operator as the 
father, why should the father tempt his son by burdening him with 
ownership of property ? Such considerations will always arise and 
the moral worth of a person is tested by his ability in delicately 
balancing cross problems of ethics. How such a practice can be 
worked without giving a handle to dishonest persons can only be 
determined after long experimenting. No one, however, need be 
deterred from trying the experiment for fear of the example being 
abused. The divine author of the Gita was not deterred from 
delivering the message of the ‘Song Celestial’, although he probably 
knew that it would be tortured to justify every variety of vice 
including murder. 

Vaikom 

The Vaikom Satyagraha has entered upon probably the last 
stage.* The newspapers report and the report is confirmed by 
private advice — that the Travancore authorities have now practi- 
cally abandoned the satyagrahis to the tender mercies of goondas. 
This is euphemistically called the organized opposition of the ortho- 
dox section. Everyone knows that orthodoxy is often unscrupu- 
lous. It has as a rule prestige and public opinion behind it in 

* Vidt, “Interview to Associated Press of India”, 1-7-1924. 
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comparison with the reformer. It, therefore, docs things with im- 
punity which the poor reformer dare not. But what baffles one is the 
attitude of the Travancore authorities. Are they conniving at this 
open violence against the innocent satyagrahis? Has such an 
advanced state like Travancore abdicated its elementary function of 
protection of life and property? The violence of the goondas is said 
to be of a particularly barbarous type. They blind the eyes of 
volunteers by throwing lime into tliem. 

The representatives from Kerala asked me if they should 
not have a resolution of the Congress supporting the movement. I 
told them that I did not like the idea. What they wanted was 
moral support. It would have been given by the Committee for the 
asking, if they had sent a resolution to the President. My responsi- 
bility in dissuading them was, therefore, serious. But I am con- 
vinced that all local movements must be self-reliant and that the 
A.I.C.C. should give its moral support only in exceptional cases. 
The talk with the members was followed by the resolution regarding 
the Sikhs. The members when they found me settling the draft of 
that resolution asked me again whether, in view of the Sikh re- 
solution, I should not relent. I told them that the Congress had 
already taken up the Sikh cause and that, therefore, it could not 
very well now refrain without giving rise to the suspicion it had 
given up the Sikh cause. The members did not perhaps appreciate 
my reasoning. But they cheerfully submitted to it. The Travancore 
authorities may, however, be respectfully told that the Congress 
cannot watch barbarity with philosophic indifference. So long as 
satyagraha is met by ordinary State processes, the movement must 
remain local. But the letting loose of the goondas on the devoted 
heads of the satyagrahis is bound to gather round the satyagrahis 
the full weight of all-India public opinion. 

A word now to the organizers of Vaikom Satyagraha. The 
challenge ofthegoosdoj must be taken up. But the satyagrahis must 
not lose their heads. The khaddar dress of the volunteers is said 
to have been torn from them and burnt. This is all most provo- 
king. They must remain cool under every provocation and cour- 
ageous under the hottest fire. Loss even of a few hundred lives 
will not be too great a price to pay for the freedom of the un- 
approachables. Only the martyrs must die clean. Satyagrahis, 
like Caesar’s wife, must be above suspicion. 

An Apology 

I have much pleasure in printing the following letter. In my 
ote on Barabanki, I did not give the name of my informant. 
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But r cannot withhold the name any longer. I wish all will be 
as ready as Mr. Shuaib to admit mistakes and slow to believe 
stories about Hindu and Mussalman misdeeds. The reader will 
share my gladness that the charge against the Hindu Municipal 
Commissioners of Barabanki was baseless. I apologize to them for 
having been the unconscious instrument of doing an injustice to 
them. 

To the Editor, Toung India 
Sir, 

Since I wrote to you about conditions at Barabanki, I am informed 
by a Mussalman member of the District Congress Committee, Barabanki, 
who is also a member of the Provincial Congress Committee, U.P., that 
the facts are not as they were reported to me. All that took place was 
that, in place of the old rule of Barabanki Municipal Board, by virtue of 
which applications to the Board could only be given in Urdu script, the 
Board passed a law that they could be given either in Devanagri or Urdu 
characters — a law which I personally consider to be just and fair. I am 
very sorry that I supplied you with facts which have turned out to be 
are incorrect. My only excuse is that my informants were very reliable 
persons. I do not intend to name them, but should like to say that they 
are both of them office-bearers of the Congress and recognized by all to be 
absolutely free from commxmal prejudices. It was because of this that I 
readily believed what they said, I, however, do not wish to blame those 
gentlemen who, I may in passing say, fully believed those facts themselves. 
The mistake is all mine. I should have thoroughly ascertained the facts 
before writing about them to you even though they were reported to me 
by persons whom I considered perfectly reliable. I shall know how to act 
in future. But for the present I can only express my sincere and pro- 
found regrets for having been an xmconscious instrument in giving publicity 
to facts likely to affect adversely Hindu-Muslim relations which are strained 
enough already. 

Tours, etc,, 
Shuaib Qureshi 


Cordial Relations 

Mr, K. Rajagopalachari of Tirupati sends the following by 
way of a variety in the unbroken series of unpleasantnesses between 
Hindus and Mussalmans: 

As you seem to have been presented with the dark side only of 
Hindu-Musim tension, I wish to present you with the bright side of it 
also. 
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Tirupati is a small place with a population of 18,000 people of whom 
about 500 are Mussalmans, the rest being Hindus, You know it is one of 
the sacred places of Hindus and men from all parts of India visit this place 
in thousands daily. Naturally the Hindus arc very influential, the head of 
the temple being a northern Indian Bairagi and extremely influential with 
Government. The Mussalmans are all traders and some of them are lead- 
ing merchants in the place. The Mussalmans are new-comers, but the re- 
lationship between them and the Hindus is as cordial as possible. In 
September last, one of the leading Mussalmans of the place, in celebrating 
the birth-month of the Prophet, had put paper festoons right across the 
street (the only main street in the town) and a red cloth in which was 
written ‘Mahomed’s birth-month celebration’ on one side and ‘Prophet 
of all prophets’ on the other side. Hindus were silently murmuring pro- 
tests against the latter writing on the cloth. But no trouble arose in any 
of the previous years. However, the temple authorities stopped a number 
of processions of the Hindu Deity through that street lest they should create 
some trouble between Hindus and Mussalmans; more with a view it appears 
to respect the sentiments of Muslims. One day, however, the procession 
of the Deity through the street could not be prevented. The temple au- 
thorities took the precaution of speaking to the Muslim friends beforehand 
and had arranged to get the cloth alone removed when the Deity had to 
pass that street. The Muslim friend seems to have consented, but, when the 
Deity actually came near his shop, the Hindus wanted even the paper 
festoons to be removed, while the Muslim friend refused to remove even the 
cloth- I happened to pass that way then and found a large number of 
Hindus assembled in front of the shop and about a hundred Muslims had 
also gathered to have a fight if necessary. I could not convince the Hindus 
that there was nothing wrong in the Deity passing through the festoons 
nor the Mussalmans that they would not lose their prestige by removing 
them at once. The Hindus were in no mood to listen to me, for a large 
number of them were drunk and no respectable Hindu was present there. 
When I argued with such of the Hindus as were sober that it was not 
derogatory to Hinduism to take our Deity underneath the festoons, they 
said I was pro-Muslim and even conspired to beat me. Meanwhile, two 
or three responsible temple officials appeared on the scene and dramatically 
announced that the Deity should be taken underneath the festoons and no 
police help was needed so far as they were concerned. The attitude of 
Muslims at once changed. They suggested that their own men should go 
up and raise the paper festoons so that they might not touch any portion 
of the sacred Deity and its ornamentations and that the cloth should be 
removed at once. The matter ended smoothly that night. The next morn- 
ing, a hakim friend, a good Mussalman, as soon as he came to know of 
the trouble the previous evening, ordered the festoons all to be removed 
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or he would come and remove them himself. The festoons were at once 
removed. The temple authorities, even a few days after, declined to take 
the Deity through the street, because, one of them told me sub- 
sequently, they did not want to create the impression in the minds of 
the Muslims that the Hindus, being larger in number and more powerful, 
were coercing them into doing things which otherwise they would not do. 
Many of the prominent Hindias agreed with us that what we did was 
commendable and we had their sympathies. 

The Hakim Sahib, two or three days later, sent for me and told me 
that he was ashamed to look up in the face of any Hindu of their 
magnanimity, in the face of comparative unreasonableness on the part of 
Muslims. A few days after that, both Hindus and Muslims closed their 
shops, the Hindus showing their sympathy towards Mussalmans during 
Ramzan. Next time, the Muslims closed their shops along with the 
Hindus on the new moon day to please the Hindus and the mutual friendly 
relationship still continues and I am sure will continue for ever. For a 
long time, there was only one mosque in this town and recently another 
mosque has been erected. The Hindus refrain from music even in front of 
the new mosque today. The Hindus are so powerful that, if they only care, 
they can ignore the Mussalmans and have their own way, but they arc 
conducting themselves very considerately towards the Mussalmans and even 
yield when necessary. By such behaviour, we have created in the minds 
of Mussalmans a certain amount of confidence in us, and many sensitive 
Mussalmans are ashamed even to talk of the incident of September last. 
By our yielding to their demands, even though xmreasonable, we disarm 
them of all opposition. Our educated people can do and undo things. 
The masses follow us, and if we lead them aright, there will be no Hindu- 
Muslim trouble and we could reach our goal quickly. 

Let US hope that the cordial relations between the two sections 
will continue for ever. 

Toung India^ 3-7-1924 



180. LETTER TO MOTILAL MHRU 


July 3, 1924 

DEAR MOTILAEJI, 

I have today read a letter which has upset me.' I was wonder- 
ing whether, if I wrote to you about it, I would be abusing the 
privilege of friendship. The voice within me tells me I must not 
decide that question but must leave it to you. If you regard it 
as an abuse, you will forgive the offence and dismiss the letter 
from your consideration. 2 

The writer has sent me the enclosed cutting (from The Leader).^ 
I had not read it before. He says that at another dinner you are 
reported to have said: “Water has been called pure. But wine is 
made after being thrice distilled. It is, therefore, purer than water.”'* 
You will not misunderstand me. I have nothing to say to your 
return to wine-drinking, if you have. But, if the report is to be 
relied upon, I cannot but be grieved that you, who lead the anti- 
liquor campaign, should publicly drink it and, what is worse, chaff 
at teetotalism. 

I must not say more. Needless to say I shall await your reply 
with considerable anxiety. 

Tours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 

[PS.] 

I know that if a man drinks privately, he may drink publicly 
too. A public man, however, may not drink publicly, if he is 


1 The letter is not available. It evidently referred to the drinking of wine 
by Motilal Nehru at a dinner in Simla at which he was the chief guest. Vide 
M. R. Jayakar, The Story of My Life, VoL 11, pp. 331-6. 

2 Motilal Nehru, in a lengthy reply of July 10, wrote with reference to 
this: “Let me at the outset assure you that so far from regarding your request 
for information as an abuse of the privilege of friendship, I look upon it as your 
right as well as your duty to know where you stand with those who, in spite 
of your public declaration of distrust in them, arc trying, for all they are worth, 
to be able to work with and under you.*^ 

^ The report in The ILeader qxxottdhy J&yBkax had made sarcastic comments 
on the incident, 

^ These remarks, Motilal Nehru pointed out, were only an allusion to a 
description of wine in Persian poetry. 
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likely to offend. I distinguish between private drinking and secret 
drinking.i 

M. K. G. 

The Story of My Life, Vol. II, p. 332 


181. LETTER TO PRABHASHAXKER PATTAJfl 

Thursday, Jeth Vad Amos \_July 3, 1924^ 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. Sardar Mangalsingh^ was here for about 
a fortnight. I got your letter after he left the day before yester- 
day. Otherwise he would have certainly come there. 

The real cause of the breakdown this time was Lord Reading* 
himself. Almost everything was decided. I still hope that the 
movement^ will be free from bloodshed. But who can foretell? 
Dinkarrao, it appears, has again gone away somewhere. 

Vandemataram from 
Mohandas 

From the Guiarati original: G*W. 3179. Courtesy: Mahesh Pattani 


1 Motilal Nehru’s rejoinder to this was: “To me, it is dear that deceiving 
men by keeping up false appearances is worse than offending them, and I must 
express my utter inability to understand how you can possibly reconcile your- 
self to the suggestion that I might drink privately if at all. I must also res- 
pectfully differ from the distinction you draw between private drinking and 
secret drinking. In my humble opinion, it is a distinction without a difference.” 

2 In 1924, the Amavasya in the Vikram calendar month of Jyestha feU on 
July 1 and 2. Thursday, however, fell on July 3. 

3 One of the leaders of the Akali movement 

^ The then Viceroy and Governor-General of India 

5 The Akali movement 



182, LETTER TO G. D. BJRLA 


[After July 3, 1924\i 

DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I got both your letters. I shall wire to you when I leave 
for Delhi. 

I do not think any praise of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is overdone. 
I do not- consider her an ideal Indian woman, but she was an 
ideal ambassador for the work in East Africa. I must admit, 
nevertheless, that I see in people only their virtues and I try not to 
notice their shortcomings. This has done no harm to me, or to the 
persons I have praised. 

Unless Maulana Mahomed Ali wants me to go earlier^, I shall 
not go to Delhi before September. 

Tours, 

Mohandas Gandhi 

Birla House 
Hardwar 

From the Hindi original: G.W. 6028. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


1 Prestoaably, the letter was written after the publication of the article 
“Bombay, Remember Sarojini”, 3-7-1924. 

2 In response to Mahomed Ali’s invitation, Gandhiji left for Delhi on 
August 16, 1924. 



183. LETTER TO LAJRAT RAT 


July 4, 1924 

DEAR LALAJI, 

I am glad that you have ultimately reached where you ought 
to be. I do hope you will not leave the place before you have 
completely recovered. 

I hope you are not perturbed by what is happening here. I 
cannot co-operate with the Swarajists on the same platform. 
Co-operation will be possible, no doubt, if both of us work indepen- 
dently. The Congress should devote itself to one sphere at a time. 
How can it give its attention to the Government and the people 
at the same time? 

Tours sincerely, 
Gandhi 

[From Hindi] 

Lola Lajpat Rat : Jivani, p. 418 


184. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT. 

Ashadh Sud 2 [July 4, 1924^ 

GHI. VASUMATI, 

I got your letter and postcard at the same time. 

It was good that you stayed there for a month more. The 
more our trust in God grows and we realize our littleness, the more 
we become free from worry. Gan worry lighten our grief? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

Sister Vasumati 

From the Gujarati original: C.W. 448. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


t The original letter, which must have been in English, is not available. 
2 The postmark bears this date. 

XXIV-23 



185. MESSAGE TO J{0-CHAJ^GERSi 


July 4, 1924 

To the No-changers I have but one word. No one can 
prevent us from working but ourselves. There is no active pro- 
gramme but that of hand-spinning and production and distribution 
of khaddar. To this, therefore, all young and old men and women 
should apply thenaselves. If our neighbours do not listen, we get 
all the more time for spinning. No true worker can, therefore, 
complain of having no work to do. I regard national schools as 
aids to the khaddar programme. 

M, K. Gandhi 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 8-7-1924 


186. TELEGRAM TO G. JtALGOLA 


COLLEGE MUST NOT BE 


[Sabarmati, 
On or after July 5, 1924y 


CLOSED. 


Gandhi 


From a photostat : S.N. 8988 


1 This was addressed to the No-changers in Bengal through Hardayal Nag, 
a prominent Congressman. 

2 This was in reply to a telegram from G. Nalgola of July 5, 1924, which 
read : “You have heard about Dacca National College from Pralulla Ghose. 
Wire what we to do. Students.” Vide “Telegram to Students, Dacca National 
College”, on or after 9-7-1924. 



187. LETTER TO GAJ^GABEmt VAIDTA 


Ashadh Sud 5 {July 7, 1924\^ 

PU. GANGABEHN, 

I have your letter. We have no control over the future, we 
do not know the future. Even in the smallest things we are mere 
instruments; why then should we grieve? We must keep looking 
at what happens, go on doing what appears to us as our duty and be 
cheerful. This covers the whole of religion. Why not regard 
as happiness what you consider misery? Through misery you have 
learnt to endure. There is happiness in contentment. If we go 
in search of happiness, misery comes to our lot, and by enduring 
misery we attain to happiness. We are born to labour and if 
our life comes to an end while we are yet working and doing service, 
it will have been fulfilled. 

Please let me know when you decide to come here.2 I hope 
both the mother and the new-born child are happy. 

Vandemataram from 
Mohandas 

From the Gujarati original: G.W* 6013. Courtesy: Gangabehn Vaidya 


188. TELEGRAM TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJI 


NOTHING WRONG 


ONLY 


WEAK*3 


[On or after July 7, 192f\ 
Gandhi 


From a photostat : S.N. 8990 


1 ^ From the reference to the addressee’s proposed visit to the Ashram, 

the letter appears to have been written before July 22, 1924; vide ‘‘Letter to 
Gangabehn Vaidya”, 22-7-1924. In 1924, Ashadh Sud 5 fell on July 7. 

3 This was in reply to Mathuradas’s telegram to Krishnadas, inquiring 
about Gandhiji’s health, which was received on July 7, 1924. 



189. TELEGRAM TO STUDENTS, DACCA NATIONAL 

COLLEGE 


[On. or after July 9, 1924^ 

IF NO HELP FORTHCOMING STUDENTS MUST ORGANIZE 
STUDY AND WORK AMONG THEMSELVES. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat : S.N. 8993 


190. NOTES 
Council-entry 

After the closing of the session of the A.I.G.G., Pandit Motilalji 
went to Rajkot for a domestic visit and halted at Ahmedabad on 
his way to Bombay. We met during the halt. In the course of 
our discussion, I happened to say that it would be disastrous if the 
Swarajists retired from the Councils at this stage. He immediately 
reminded me of my previous writing^ that, if I could convince the 
Swarajists, I would ask them to withdraw. I said I saw no con- 
tradiction between the two. The one statement is permanent and 
based upon principle, the other is applicable to the immediate pre- 
sent only and is based on expedience. There is no doubt that the 
Swarajists have created a stir in the Government circles. There 
is no doubt, too, that any withdrawal at the present moment will 
be misunderstood as a rout and weakness. As a matter of fact, 
so far as the A.I.G.G. is concerned, the Swarajist position has been 
never so strong as it is now. They are entitled to claim a moral 
victory* Believing as they do in giving battle to the Government 
in the Assembly and the Councils, they have no reason whatsoever 
for withdrawing from the Legislative bodies at the present moment. 
Their withdrawal at this juncture can only add to the present 
depression in the country and strengthen the hands of a Government 


1 This was in reply to a telegram from the students of National College, 
Dacca, dated July 9, 1924, which read: "Telegram suppressed by college authority. 
Prindpal and professors faithless in school boycott. How to read under them. 
Wre clearly to Jilani thirty Jindabahar Dacca.” Vide "Telegram to G. Nalgola”, 
on or after 5-7-1924. 

2 Vide “Statement to Associated Press of India”, 22-5-1924. 
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which wants to give nothing to justice and which yields gracelessly 
and reluctantly to pressure. 

The only opportune time for the Swarajists to come out will 
be when we the whole-hoggers have become active workers of 
our own programme, which we consider to be the only one that 
can bring us swaraj, and shown progressive success, or when the 
Swarajists are by bitter experience convinced that the Councils 
can only give condiments but no bread, and that, therefore, they 
should give their whole time and attention to the constructive 
programme. 

The key to the situation lies in the hands of us whole-hoggers. 
We claim that the masses are behind us. I at least feel so. If 
they are, we must show it by results — ^not by merely securing a 
majority at the Congress, but by showing substantial work. All 
the No-changers in all the provinces cannot show adequate results. 
The fault is probably not theirs. We like the programme, but we 
have not evolved the capacity for working it. But if that be the 
true diagnosis, we must now work, for work — ^not words — ^will give 
us the capacity. Then and not till then, when we have shown 
substantial results, will the Swarajists of their own accord come 
away from the Councils. 

There is, in my opinion, no room for a centre party. A centre 
party is a party of vacillation. It floats with the tide, whereas the 
time has come for us all to decide one way or the other. Those 
who believe in the Councils must remain in or, being out, enter them 
or organize work for them. It will be disastrous for them and for 
the country if, in spite of their belief in the Councils, they retired 
from them for fear of public opinon. No one who wants swaraj 
can dare idle away his or her time. 

My Position 

I would like to retain my hold on the Congress not by a 
fictitious or manufactured majority — ^not merely because my with- 
drawal is likely to create disorganization and depression. Even that 
must be laced it I cannot make my programme acceptable. Ener- 
vation is bound to be followed by rejuvenation. The Congress had 
become a reality in 1920-21. There is fear of its becoming an 
unreality worse than before 1920. In 1920 there was no organized 
dishonesty. Then there was no limitation of delegates, no obliga- 
tion upon Congressmen to do any continuous work and no purse. 
Now we have a limitation to the number of delegates, resolutions 
are almost all addressed to them and we have even now a purse 
such as the Congress never possessed at any time before 1920. 
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The natural result must, therefore, be dishonesty if we are not 
incessantly watchful. Swarajists tell me that the No-changers have 
dishonestly worked the constitution and the latter pay the same 
compliment to the former. I do not know the truth. But I do 
know that it bodes ill for swaraj if we cannot or do not work 
the Congress constitution with the utmost honesty. 

I would like the Congress to become progressively popular. 

I would, therefore, man it with mercantile, artisan and agricultural 
classes. I would, therefore, also keep all the boycotts intact and 
have on the executive only those who fully carry tliem out in their 
own persons. Those who cannot but still believe in them can 
help those who do carry them out, but who are inexperienced in the 
management of institutions or who are not known to the public 
as workers. It should be the privilege of educated classes to be 
behind and push into public life those who have hitlierto kept aloof. 

In an organization thus conceived, privileged classes have no 
place on the executive. They can all be in the annual deliberative 
assembly. Pandit Motilalji suggests a small standing deliberative 
assembly. I should not mind it. It would perhaps be an advan- 
tage to have such a body with all the powers of the Congress. 
There is no doubt that the constitution requires some drastic changes. 
We must secure efficiency and swiftness. And these cannot be 
secured even under a perfect constitution, if we who have to work 
it are not honest or do not want efficiency and swiftness. 

A Deserved Rebuke 

The Punjab Government have administered the public a 
deserved rebuke in its communique intimating its intention of pro- 
secuting those Hindu and Mussalman sheets which ply their calling 
of abusing rival religions. Here is the communique". 

The Punjab Government has for some time had under notice the 
fact that certain newspapers, both Hindu and Mohammedan, published 
in the province, have been issuing abusive and inflammatory matter re- 
garding each other and the religions which their rivals represent. The 
Government has anxiously watched the course of this campaign in the 
hope that the scurrility and, in some cases unfortunately, the obscenity 
with which it has been conducted would disgust all respectable mem- 
bers of both communities and that the papers in question would find 
that their articles held no appeal for any section of the public. This 
hope has, however, unfortunately not been realized, and Government has 
now been compelled to start criminal proceedings against two of the 
offending newspapers. Government relies on the good sense of the 
leaders of both communities to assist it by all means in their power 
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in suppressing these most objectionable expressions of religious animo- 
sity, which constitute a grave menace to the existence of good relations 
between the two great communities. 

It must be regretfully confessed that the public could have 
stopped these dieets if they had actively worked against them. It 
is to be even now hoped that the publishers of these sheets will 
apologize for their irreligious behaviour and stop their publications. 

Posts tinder Swaraj 

Mr. Ali Hassan of Patna takes exception to my suggestion that 
Swaraj service should be filled on the sole ground of merit and not 
according to communal proportion. He cites the general statement 
that most of the best posts are today monopolized by the Hindus. 
I have not the statistics before me so as to enable me to test the 
proposition. But my opinion would remain unaffected even if 
the proposition was proved. The existing Government, whose 
chief concern is about its own stability, ensures its safety by con- 
ciliating the most clamant party. We can deduce nothing from the 
state of affairs found under it. The only way of doing justice is 
to grant special facilities to educationally backward communities 
for receiving education. It is the duty of the State to level up 
those of its citizens who may be backward and it is equally its 
duty to make efficiency and character the only test in the matter of 
making appointments. The greatest impartiality should certainly 
be ensured in making them, but there can be no hard and fast 
rule as to communal percentages in the matter. 

Who Are Hendtis? 

In this coimection Mr. Ali Hassan makes this curious statement. 
He says: 

The Hindus of today practically mean Brahmins and Kt^asihas. 
They have no right whatever to secure advantages by the inclusion of 
imtouchables amongst them while they are not prepared to treat them 
equally. The lower-caste people and untouchables are quite distinct 
bodies altogether and they ought to be treated better. The Hindus and 
Muslims both should be considerate to them as well as to other minorities. 

I would not have noticed this statement but for my knowledge that 
such belief is held by many Mussalmans. The writer, of course, 
goes a step further than most and would regard all lower-class Hindus 
as distinct firom Hindus. This is a dangerous belief for a Mussal- 
man to hold because it seeks to decide who are Hindus and who 
are not. Now ‘Brahmins and Kqyasthas ’ — ^not Kdiatriyas — ^are. 
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according to the writer, the only Hindus. Then, the Hindus are in 
a hopeless minority. As a matter of fact, nobody can decide for 
another what he is. The untouchables have decided for themselves 
what they are. I have not yet met an untouchable who has not 
claimed to be a Hindu. Naturally, I exclude converts. 

Who Is Superior as Administrator? 

The writer further says that since I have admitted that Mussal- 
mans are better than Hindus as administrators, there should be no 
difficulty in my agreeing to an equal proportion of Mussalmans 
receiving administrative posts. I have not made any such admis- 
sion. He has a postcard* from me in which a ‘not’ has been 
inadvertently omitted. I informed him of the omission as soon as 
I saw the postcard printed in a newspaper. Mussalmans are 
superior to Hindus in several matters, but I have never considered 
them to be superior as administrators. I would like to be able to give 
the palm to them in everything. Then there would be no cause 
for quarrels and jealousies. Jealousies arise as a rule between 
equals in the same game. Lawyers have been known to be jeal- 
ous of one another, but I have not known them to be jealous, say, 
of doctors in their profession. But supposing that Mussalmans 
make, as a matter of fact, superior administrators, they should have 
no difficulty in an impartial and open competition in securing not 
merely fifty per cent but cent per cent of posts and I should not 
shed a single tear over the discomfiture of the Hindus. I have al- 
ready informed Maulana Shaukat Ali that, when I become the 
first President of the Indian Republic or some such thing, I propose 
to appoint him as the first Commander-in-Chief and his brother as 
the Minister of Education. That bribery probably accounts for 
our friendship, but let the Mussalmans beware lest they draw the 
inference that I regard Mussalmans as a rule superior to the others 
as soldiers and educationists. My own opinion is that, on the 
whole, we are ail about equal and, under fair auspices, we can, if 
we make the effort, beat one another in open competition. 

A Correction 

With reference to my note in Toung India,^ giving the informa- 
tion that the Rewa State had a law similar to that of Bhopal, a 
correspondent writes: 


* This postcard is not available. 
2 Vide “Notes”, 19-6-1924. 
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No order is in force in the Rewa State prohibiting the conversion of 
a Hindu to Mohammedanism nor is there any punishment prescribed for 
the convert or for the agent bringing about the conversion. 

It is, however, true that before a Hindu can be converted to Islam, 
he must obtain the Durbar’s sanction. Any person infringing the order 
renders himself liable to prosecution and punishment in the ordinary course 
for disobeying the order. This order is meant to exercise a salutary check 
on conversion where the main end in view is some pecimiary gain, prostitu- 
tion or other illegal object. 

The order also enables the State to keep figures regarding conversion 
up to date. This order cannot be taken to prohibit or otherwise affect 
bona-fide conversion from Hinduism to Islam. 

I am glad to be able to publish the correction which my 
correspondent assures me is authentic. It does seem to me, how- 
ever, that the condition of prior consent of the Durbar is more than 
a salutary check. Why should an adult of full understanding be 
obliged to obtain consent ? Who will determine the Iona fides of such 
conversion? To a Hindu all conversion to another faith must 
appear a fall and, therefore, he must approach every case of 
conversion with a bias against it. I would, therefore, respectfully 
suggest to the Durbar to remove the clause about consent. Regis- 
tration of conversions will be sufficient insurance against bogus 
conversions. It would be interesting to know how the law as it is 
has worked in the State. All Hindu States will best guard Hinduism 
by becoming themselves model States and removing abuses that 
have crept into Hinduism. What I would like to see in the Rewa 
State is a law against untouchability. No external safeguards can 
possibly keep alive a system that is dying of internal corruption. 

False Pride? 

I imderstand that the Khadi Board which is employing a large 
number of young men for the khadi work is finding it difficult 
to get the right kind of men to give their whole time to the work. 
They want to earn their livelihood by other means. In my opinion, 
this disinclination to accept payment for work is not a healthy 
sign. We want an army of whole-time workers. In a poor country 
like India, it is not possible to get such workers without pay. I 
see not only no shame, but I see credit in accepting pay for 
national work honestly and well done. We shall have to engage 
many paid whole-time workers when swaraj is establidied. Shall 
we dien feel less pride in belonging to the swaraj service than 
Englishmen do in belonging to the Indian Civil Service? How 
much more justification is there now when no one can be guaran- 
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teed absolute permanence, much less pension ? Is it not also a grim 
irony that, when lawyers are said to have gone back to practice for 
want of maintenance, the Khadi Board is hard put to it to find 
suitable paid workers? 

There is another matter also that needs attention. When a 
person volunteers his service for national work, whether with or 
without pay, he undertakes to come under all the discipline of an 
ordinary employee. If anything, the discipline is stricter in the 
case of a volunteer. He may not, therefore, absent himself without 
leave. He may not even invite imprisonment except under per- 
mission. Civil disobedience has to be civil in more senses than 
one. There can be no bravado, no impetuousness about it. It 
has to be an ordered, well-thought-out, humble offering. 

Ladies to the Rescue 

Shrimati Hemprobha Mazumdar, a member of the A.I.C.G., 
has left this note for me: 

I think unless the ladies of our country take special charge of spin- 
ning, the movement cannot be successful. So I pray tliat special appeal to 
all the members of A.I.C.G. be made to take special care for the 
training of women for spinning. 

I heartily endorse the remark and would like to add that 
many more things are impossible without the help of the women 
of India. The only question is : ‘who shall do it and how ?’ Many 
sisters are doing the work, but many more are necessary. There 
should be whole-time women workers as there are men. Some 
I know there are in the field, but they are all too few. I invite 
the fair writer to make the commencement herself. She can do so 
by setting apart a time specially for spinning herself and mastering 
the science by carding, testing cottons, understanding the counts, 
testing their strength, etc. She can begin, too, with her neighbours 
by interesting them in the national occupation and she will find 
that the circle will widen. I would certainly appeal to husbands 
to let their wives organize the work. The case of Bengal is, per- 
haps, the most difficult because the ladies, whether Hindu or Mussul- 
man, observe the purdah. I promise that whoever commences the 
work with faith and earnestness will find it most interesting and, 
from a national stand-point, most profitable. 

Bakr-Id 

This festival is at all times a time of anxiety for both Hindus 
and Mussulmans. It should not be if we have toleration and respect 
for one another. Why should Hindus interfere with Mussulmans 
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who believe in animal sacrifice and who, therefore, offer even cows 
in sacrifice ? Similarly, why should Mussalmans sacrifice the cow 
or perform the sacrifice in a manner purposely to offend Hindu 
susceptibility ? Why should not Mussalmans repeat the noble per- 
formance of 1921 when they, for the sake of respecting their Hindu 
neighbours’ sentiments, took it upon their heads to save the cow 
and actually succeeded in saving hundreds as Hindus themselves 
acknowledged? Surely, on that festival day, M uss almans should 
specially exert themselves to cultivate affectionate feelings towards 
Hindus and the latter should respect the former’s rites and cere- 
monies even though they may be repugnant to them, the Hindus, 
just as they expect the Mussalmans to respect their idol worship even 
though it is repugnant to their feelings. God will hold each one 
of us responsible for his own actions, not for his neighbour’s. 

Barabanki Again 

I have received two illuminating letters about my note on Bara- 
banki, one from a Mussalman and the other from a Hindu. Though 
they are written independently of one another, they agree on facts 
which they both deal with. There are a few new facts in each. 
Both seem to give an impartial version. I suppress the letters be- 
cause their publication can do no good. The facts disclosed do no 
credit to anybody except fhe writers. One thing, however, is quite 
clear that the capture of the municipality has been an apple of dis- 
cord between the Hindus and the Mussalmans of the place. Apart 
even from non-co-operation, it seems to me to be absolutely clear 
that, where there is no heart-unity between the two communities, 
non-co-operators — ^whether Hindu or Mussalman — ^should refirain 
firom entering municipal or district boards. Even where one party 
is eager to enter, the other should refi'ain. Before the unseemly 
squabble in the municipality, both the communities were, it is stated, 
living in perfect harmony. Now because of municipal contest, 
there is tension not only among the rivals in the municipality, but 
it has permeated the whole town. I do hope that Barabanki will 
retrieve its once fair name by reverting to the old cordiality. 

A Repudiation 

With reference to the reported interview with the Tiya priest, 
Shri Narayana Guru Swami, I gladly publish the following letter 
firom Mr. Narayanan: 

I was very much pained to see your note in Totcr^ India regarding 
the views of His Holiness Shri Narayeina Guru Swami on the present 
methods of satyi^aha at Vaikom. A few days before that, I happened 
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to see the Swamiji with whom I had a fairly long conversation over the 
Vaikom struggle. The Swamiji himself told me at the outset that one 
Mr. Kesavan, who had a talk with him some time back in a railway 
train, has misrepresented him to the public by publishing an unauthorized 
account of the so-called interview in the vernacular Press, First of all, 
Swamiji is not in the habit of granting interviews to Press representatives. 
But he freely expresses his opinions to whomsoever he talks with on any 
subject. Very recently, Sjt. G. Rajagopalachari also had a free talk with 
the Swamiji on the Vaikom affairs; and it is said that the Swamiji ex- 
pressed himself in unmistakable terms his approval of the present me- 
thods of satyagraha at Vaikom. 

What the Swamiji says is this. It is true that he spoke in favour 
of entering temples and sitting with others to dine, because he has always 
been an advocate of temple-entry and interdining. But he lays great 
stress on non-violence. He says that even advancing into the prohibited 
area in the absence of barricades is an act of violence, because the 
prohibitory board at the boundary line carrying the Government order 
itself is equivalent to a barricade of policemen who simply repeat the 
same order as the volunteers advance. He is of opinion that, so long as 
the prohibitory board is there, the volunteers should remain at the 
boundary line, praying God to give courage to the oppositionists to change 
their mind and cause the removal of the board. He might have told 
Mr. Kesavan that, if the volunteers may advance into the prohibitory 
area disobeying the Government order put up in the prohibitory board, 
they may as well scale the barricades and advance. This, the Swamiji says, 
might have been misunderstood by Mr. ICesavan. He drew my special 
attention to the fact that the volunteers must be of exemplary character, 
and that they must not even show signs of distemper at the greatest pro- 
vocation. The Swamiji also expressed the view that the proposed proces- 
sion on foot of 500 caste Hindus from Vaikom to Trivandrum will pro- 
duce a great moral effect on aU concerned. Lastly, he wished all suc- 
cess to the movement saying that, if carried on in the same strain as at 
present, success is not far off. 

After the foregoing was prepared, I received the following 
authoritative letter: 

The report of the interview K. M. Kesavan had with me in the railway 
train, published in the Desahhimanii seems to have been prepared with- 
out correctly understanding my meaning. That report was not shown 
to me before publication, nor did I see it soon after it was published. 
The removal of untouchability is quite essential for the attainment of so- 
cial harmony. I have no objection whatsoever to the satyagraha move- 
ment started by Mahatma Gandhi to fight this evil nor to the co-opera- 
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tion of people in that movement. Any method of work tihat may be adop- 
ted for eradicating the evil of untouchability must be strictly non-violent* 

Narayana Guru 

Muttakbadu, 

27 - 6-1924 


Half a Dozen and Six 

Myremajks on the unreadable pamphlet on the Prophet and 
on the scurrilous sheet Shaitan have brought me a sheaf-ful of letters 
from Arya Samajists who, whilst admitting the force and truth 
of my remarks, say that some Mussalman sheets are no better and 
that they began the abuse and the Arya Samajists followed by way 
of retaliation. The writers have sent me some of these sheets. I 
have suffered the pain of going through a few of the extracts. The 
language in some parts is simply revolting. I cannot disfigure 
these pages by reproducing it. I have also been favoured with a 
life, by a Mussalman, of Swami Dayanand. I am sorry to say it is 
largely a distortion of the great reformer. Nothing that he did 
has escaped the author’s venom. One of my correspondents com- 
plains bitterly that my remarks have emboldened the Musslaman 
speakers and writers to become more abusive than before towards 
the Arya Samaj and the Samajists. One of them sends me an 
account of a recently-held Lahore meeting where unmentionable 
abuse was heaped upon the Samaj. Needless to say, such writings 
and speeches can have no sympathy from me. In spite of the 
opinion I have expressed, I claim to be one of the many humble 
admirers of the founder of the Samaj. He pointed out the many 
abuses that were corrupting Hindu society. He inculcated a taste 
for Sanskrit learning. He challenged superstitious beliefs. By 
the chastity of his own life he raised the tone of the society in which 
he lived. He taught fearlessness and gave a new hope to many a 
despairing youth. Nor am I oblivious of his many services to the 
national cause. The Samaj has supplied it with many true and 
self-sacrificing workers. It has encouraged female education 
among Hindu girls as perhaps no other Hindu institution save the 
Brahmo Samaj has done. Ignorant critics have not hesitated to 
insinuate that my remarks about Shraddhanandji were due to his 
criticism of me. But the insinuation does not prevent me firom re- 
acknowledging the pioneer work done by him in Gurukul. Whilst, 
therefore, I am unable to withdraw a single word of my criticism 
of the Samaj, the Satyarth Prakash, Rishi Dayanand and Swami 
Shraddhanandji, I repeat that my criticism was that of a firiend 
with the desire that the Samaj may render greater service by 
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ridding itself of the shortcomings to which I drew attention. I want 
it to march with tihe times, give up the polemical spirit and, 
whilst adhering to its own opinions, extend that toleration to other 
faiths which it claims for itself. I want it to keep a watch on 
its workers and stop all discreditable writings. It is no answer in 
justification that Mussalmans commenced the campaign of calum- 
ny. I do not know whether they did or not. But I do know 
that they would have been tired of repetition if there had been 
no retaliation. I have not even urged the Samajsits to give up 
their shuddhi. But I do urge them, as I would urgeMussalm ans, 
to revise the present idea of shuddhi. 

To the Mussahnan writers and speakers, of whose conduct I 
have received the letters referred, I venture to point out that they 
neither enhance their own reputation nor that of the religion they 
profess by unrestrained abuse of the opponent. They can gain 
nothing, they cannot serve Islam, by swearing at the Samaj and 
the Samajists. 

Tomg India, I0-7-I924 


191. MY JAIL EXPBRIBNCES-X 

Some Convict-warders 

( 2 ) 

Adan was a young Somali soldier who was sentenced to ten 
years’ hard labour for desertion from the British Army, which he 
had joined during the War. He was transferred by the Aden Jail 
authorities. Adan had served four years when we were admitted. 
He was practically illiterate. He could read the Koran with 
difficulty, but could not copy it correctly, if at all. He was able 
to speak Urdu fairly fluently and was anxious to learn Urdu. 
With the permission of the Superintendent, I tried to teach him, 
but the learning of the alphabet proved too great a strain upon 
him and he left it. With all that he was quick-witted and sharp 
as a needle. He took the greatest interest in religious matters. 
He was a devout Mussulman, offered his prayers regularly 
including the midnight one, and never missed the Ramzfln fast. 
The rosary was his constant companion. When he was free, 
he used to recite selections firom the Koran, He would often 
engage me in a discussion on complete fasts according to the 
Hindu custom as also on ahimsa. He was a brave man. He was 
very courteous, but never cringing. He was of an excitable nature 
and, therefore, often quarrelled with the bardasi or his fellow- 
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warder. We had, therefore, sometimes to arbitrate between them. 
Being a soldier and amenable to reason, he would accept the award, 
but he would put his case boldly and cogently. Adan was the 
longest with us. I treasure Adan’s affection. He was most attentive 
to me. He would see to it that I got my food at the appointed 
time. He was sad if I ever became ill and anticipated all my 
wants. He would not let me exert myself for anydiing. He was 
anxious to be discharged or at least to be transferred to Aden. 

I tried hard. I drew up petitions^ for him. The Superintendent 
too, tried his best. But the decision rested with the Aden autho- 
rities. Hope was held out to him that he would be discharged 
before the end of last year. I do hope he is already discharged. 
The little service I rendered gave rise to deep personal attachment. 
It was a sad parting when Adan was transferred to another part 
of the prison. I must not omit to mention that, when I was 
organizing spinning and carding in the jail, Adan, though one of 
his hands was disabled, helped most industriously at making slivers. 
He became very proficient in the art which he had come to like. 

As Shabaskhan was replaced by Adan, Harkaran was replaced 
by Bhiwa. Much to our agreeable surprise, Bhiwa was a Mahar 
fi:om Maharashtra and, therefore, an untouchable. Of all the 
warders we met he was perhaps the most industrious. The reader 
will be surprised to find that the canker of untouchability has not 
left even the jails untouched. Poor Bhiwa ! He would not enter our 
cells witliout considerable hesitation. He would not touch our 
pots. We quickly set him at rest by telling him that we had not 
only no prejudices against untouchables, but that we were trying 
our best to do away with the curse. Shankerlal Banker specially 
befiriended him and made him feel perfectly at home with us. He 
permitted Bhiwa to be so familiar with him that the former would 
resent an angry word from Mr. Banker and the latter would 
even apologize. He induced Bhiwa to apply himself to studies 
and taught him also spinning. The result was that Bhiwa became, 
in an incredibly short space of time, an accomplished spinner and 
began so to like it that he thought of learning weaving, and earning 
his living through that occupation when he went out. I cultivated 
in the jail the habit of drinking hot water and lemon at 4.15 a. m. 
When I protested against Mr. Banker doing it for me, he initiated 
Bhiwa into the mystery. Prisoners, though they get up early enough, 
do not like to leave their matting (which is their bed) at that early 
hour. Bhiwa, however, immediately responded to his friend’s 


* These are not available. 
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suggestion. But it was Mr. Banker’s business always to wake up 
Bhiwa at 4 o’clock. When Bhiwa went (he was discharged under 
special remission), Adan undertook the duty. He will not listen 
to my doing it myself. And the tradition was kept up even after 
Mr. Banker’s discharge, each outgoing warder initiating the in- 
coming one into all the mysteries. Needless to say, this morning 
duty was no part of the prison task. Indeed, convicts when they 
became warders were not expected to do any labour at all. Theirs 
is but to order. 

Even as the best of friends must part some day, Bhiwa bade 
good-bye. He was permitted to receive from Mr. Banker khaddar 
caps, khaddar dhotis, khaddar vests and a khaddar blanket. He 
promised to wear nothing but khaddar outside. Let me hope good 
Bhiwa, wherever he may be, is keeping the promise. 

Bhiwa was followed by Thamu. He too belonged to Maha- 
rashtra. Thamu was a mild-mannered warder. He had not much 
‘go’ in him. He would do what he was asked, but did not believe 
in specially exerting himself. He and Adan, therefore, did not get 
on quite well together. But Thamu, being timid, always yielded to 
Adan in the end. He had such a royal time (all had) with us 
that Thamu did not want to be separated from us. He, therefore, 
preferred to bear Adan’s hard yoke to being transferred. Thamu 
having come to us a considerable time after Adan, the latter was 
Thamu’s senior with us. It is remarkable how these fictitious senio- 
rities spring up in little places like jails. Yeravda was to us a whole 
world or, better still, the whole world. Every squabble, every little 
jar, was a mighty event commanding sustained interest for the day 
and sometimes even for days. If the jail authorities permitted a 
jail newspaper to be conducted by the prisoners and for them, it 
would have a cent per cent circulation, and such tootlisome news 
as properly-cooked dfiial, well-dressed vegetables, and sensational 
items as war of words between prisoners, sometimes even resulting 
in blows and consequent kkatla (trial) before the Superintendent, 
would be as eagerly devoured by the prisoners as the news of big 
dinner parties and great wars are devoured by the public outside. 
I make the present of a suggestion to enterprising members of the 
Assembly that, if they desire fame, they cannot do better than intro- 
duce a bill requiring Superintendents of jails to permit the publish- 
ing and editing of newspapers by prisoners exclusively for their 
own use and under strict censorship by the authorities. 

To return to Thamu, though he was flabby, as a man he was 
otherwise as good as any of his predecessors. He took to the 
charkha like fish to water. In a week’s time, he pulled a more even 
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thread than I did. And after a month, the pupil out-distanced 
the teacher by a long way. So much so that I grew jealous of 
Thamu’s superiority. I saw too firom Thamu’s rapid progress that 
my slow progress was a peculiar defect of mine and that an ordinary 
person could pull a perfect thread in a month at the outside. 
Everyone of those who were taught by me excelled me in no time. 
To Thamu as to Bhiwa, the spinning-wheel had become a welcome 
companion. They were able to drown the sorrows of separation 
from their nearest in the soft and gentle music of the wheel. Later 
on, spinning became Thamu’s first work in the morning. He span 
at the rate of four hours per day. 

When we were shifted to the European yard, there were seve- 
ral changes. Among them was a change of warders. Adan was 
the first to be transferred. Though neither he nor we liked it, we 
took his transfer bravely. Then came Thamu’s turn. Poor fellow, 
he broke down. He wanted me to try to keep him. I would not 
do that. I thought it was beyond my province. The authorities 
had a perfect right to shift whom and where they would. Adan and 
Thamu were followed by Kunti, a Gurkha, and a Ganarese by 
name Gangappa. The Gurkha was called Goorkha by everybody. 
He was reserved, but grew ‘chummy’ later on. For the first few days, 
he did not know where he was. Probably he thought we would' 
report and involve him on the slightest pretext. But when he saw 
that we meant no mischief, he came closer to us. But he was 
soon transferred. Gangappa I have partly described in the intro- 
duction to the jail correspondence. He was an elderly man. His 
almost punctilious observance of rules and his great devotion to 
duty commanded my admiration. He put his whole soul into what- 
ever he was ordered by the authorities to do. He took up duties 
which he need not have. He rarely remained idle. He learnt to 
make and cook chapatis for my companions. His devotion to me 
personally I shall never forget. No wife or sister could be more 
unsparing than Gangappa in his attention. He was awake at all 
times. He took delight in anticipating my wants. He saw to it 
that all my things were kept spotlessly clean. During my 
he was my most efficient nurse, because he was the most attentive. 
When we were transferred to the European yard, Messrs Mansar 
Ali and Yagnik used to join me at prayer time. Mr. Mansar Ali 
was transferred to Allahabad for his discharge in due course. 
Mr. Yagnik, because he needed more intensive and philosophical 
rather than devotional meditation, dropped out. Gangappa felt 
that without these friends I would feel lonely at prayer. The very 
first time that he saw that I was alone at prayer, he quietly took 
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his seat in front of me. Needless to say, I appreciated the deli- 
cate courtesy underlying the action. It was so spontaneous, un- 
oflScious, and natural for Gangappa. I do not call it religious in 
the accepted sense of the term, though, according to my concep- 
tion, it was truly religious. I always hesitate to invite anybody to 
these prayer meetings of mine. I did not want them to come for 
my sake. I did not feel lonely. I realized most at that time the 
companionship of God. If any one came, I wanted him not for 
keeping company but for sharing the divine companionship. I, 
therefore, particularly hesitated to invite the warders. I felt 
they might join merely out of form, whereas I wanted them to 
join only if they naturally felt like joining. With Gangappa it was 
a mixture of pity for me in my loneliness and desire to share with 
me the sacred half-hour, though he could understand not a word 
of what I sang save, of course, Ramanam. Gangappa drew to the 
prayer meeting another warder, Annappa, also a Canarese, and 
later, Mr. Abdul Gani felt impelled to join. I imagine that Mr. 
Abdul Gani was unconsciously influenced by Gangappa’s un- 
obtrusive act of joining me. 

The reader will see that I had a uniformly happy ejqperience 
of these convict-warders. I could not have wi^ed for more devo- 
ted companions or more faithful attendants. Paid service would 
but be a patch upon this and that of friends could only equal it. 
And yet the pity of it is that society treats such men as criminals 
and outcastes because they had the misfortune to be convicted. 
I entirely endorse the remark of the Head Jailor, already quoted 
by me in a previous chapter*, that there are in our jails many men 
who are better than those outside. The reader will now understand 
why I felt a pang when I heard that I was discharged, and most 
of the companions who had covered me with so much kindness 
and whom there was, in my opinion, no occasion to detain any 
longer in the jails were left behind. 

One word more and I must regretfully part with Gangappa. 
Gangappa always knew his limitations. He would not spin. He 
said he could not do it. His fingers had not the cunning for it. But 
he kept the work-room in order, cleaned my wheel and devoted 
ajl his sp^e time to sunning and cleaning the cotton for carding. 

Of ail the many happy memories of my prison life, I Imow 
that those of the company of the convict-warders will perhaps 
linger the longest. 

Tomg In£a, 10-7-1924 

*Fi|A:p.292. ... 



192. SPmjfmG RESOLUTIOJ^ 

The spinning resolution* of the A.I.C.G. is, in my opinion, the 
most important of all the resolutions of the A.I.C.G. There is an 
inclination to laugh at it. The members of Gongress organizations 
can demonstrate in a month’s time the impropriety of the laugh. 
Even if the economic value of khaddar be admitted, it will be 
found on experience that the resolution was necessary to bring 
about an economic revolution. It is not too much to expect Gon- 
gress workers to give half an hour’s labour to its most popular pro- 
gramme. 

Those who voted for ihe resolution are in honour bound to 
carry it out. In my opinion, the penalty clause had a proper place 
in the resolution. An organization has every right to prescribe 
penalties for a breach by its members of self-imposed conditions. 
But now that the penalty clause is out, I hope that even the ob- 
jectors will comply with the resolution. 

Its possibilities are immense. Spinning is obligatory on all 
representative Gongressmen. There are, or should be, in every one 
of the twenty provinces, provincial, district, taluka and village 
organizations. They have each at least five hundred such represen- 
tatives. I understand that some provinces have several thousand 
representatives. But, taking the lowest figure, we get over ten 
thousand members. Two thousand yards of 10 counts means 
nearly ten tolas. Therefore, ten thousand members would be send- 
ing 2,500 pounds of yarn. That is to say, the representatives would 
have spun enough yarn to supply five thousand poor men with one 
vest-length of cloth. Apart firom every other consideration, is this 
labour not worth taking for the sake of the poor ? Imagine the 
effect of such work on the poor people! The knowledge of Gon- 
gressmen working for them must fill them with a new hope. 

Take another consideration. Ten thousand representatives 
cannot be satisfied with just spinning themselves. They must infect 
with their zeal those they represent. And thus, khaddar which is 
supposed to be on the wane will wax again with redoubled force. 

The workers being intelligent men and women will learn 
the science of spinning and will be, therefore, in a position to 
organize their neighbourhoods for hand-spinning. 


i Vide pp. 267-70. 
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Moreover, half an hour and ten tolas is the minimum required. 
As a matter of fact, one spins 100 yards in half an hour with the 
greatest ease. The minimum, therefore, one can send should be 
three thousand yards. And half an hour is suggested for the busy 
worker. Many should be able to spin for one hour, I know some 
who are now spinning at the rate of two hours per day. The ave- 
rage receipts should, therefore, be at least double the m i nim uTn 
counted by me, i.e., 5,000 yards. 

I do not suppose anyone has yet realized what this hand- 
spinning means. It is nothing less than making national work 
self-supporting. Here are some figures. I have taken low average 
rates and low average work. 


Ginning one maund 

12 hs. 

Rs. a. p. 
0-8-0 

Carding 13 pounds seed-free cotton out 
of 1 md. seed cotton 

40 hs. 

KP 

1 

CO 

1 

o 

Spinning 12^ lbs. 10 counts at the rate 
of 275 yards per hour 

400 hs. 

2-6-0 



Rs. 5-6-0 


Thus, one man working 452 hours (say 450) would earn 
Rs. 5-6-0 (say Rs. 5). .*• 450 men working one hour would earn 
Rs. 5. .•. 450 men working for thirty days at the rate of I hour 
per day would earn Rs. 150. 450 men giving one hour daily 

can support with ease 5 volunteers at the rate of Rs. 30 per montih. 

And five volunteers can easily organize the whole Congress 
work among 450 men and women. The united labour for a single 
item of a large number of persons has illimitable possibilities, 
though the labour of one person for it may mean practically no- 
thing. 

An ardent worker may work out many startling figures. I 
make a present of three propositions to be so worked: 

1. If hand-spinning in a poor district is chiefly paid, it can 
remove its poverty. 

2. If spinning in a well-to-do district is mainly voluntary, 
it can support all the volunteers that may be needed. 

3. Every village school can defray at least half its expenses 
if the school children are made to work at all the processes up to 
spinning for at least 3 hours per school-day. 

I need not point out that no such results are possible if khad- 
dar does not become as saleable as a postage stamp. It would be 
criminal if it does not become so in a country which grows more 
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than enough cotton for its wants, whose population is used to spin- 
ning, which has all the accessories necessary for it and which has a 
very large, starving population waiting to be organized for such 
work. 

If this work is to be done eflSciently and economically, the 
Provincial Secretaries and others will have to carry out to the full 
the instructions they may receive from the Khadi Board. The 
headquarters must have a duplicate register containing the names 
of all the members (serially numbered) who are expected to spin. 
All yarn must be labelled containing the number of yards, weight 
and the name and the serial number of the spinner. The Pro- 
vincial organizations will have to collect sufficient cotton for dis- 
tribution. Carding will have to be organized. Thus there is no 
time to be lost, if the returns are to be complete, as they should be, 
the very first month. 

Lastly, those who do not know spinning at all will make no 
headway if they commence by spinning only half an hour daily. 
For the first few days, before the fingers respond, the beginner vdll 
have to work several hours per day. 

Yomg India, 10-7-1924 


m. ONE PROGRAMME 

Friends have asked me to suggest one universal programme in 
which rajas, maharajas. No-changers, Pro-changers, Liberals, 
Independents, practising lawyers, Anglo-Indians and all others 
could join without reserve. I am asked to suggest such a programme 
with the condition that it must be effective and swift enough for 
the attainment of swaraj. The most effective and the swiftest 
programme I can suggest is the adoption and organization of khad- 
dar, promotion of Hindu-Muslim unity, and removal by the Hindus 
of untouchability. It is my unalterable belief that, if these three things 
are achieved, we can establish swaraj without the slightest difficulty. 
I further believe that, if all the parties whole-heartedly work the 
programme, it can succeed within one year. Success of khaddar 
will mean boycott of foreign cloth. It is India’s right and duty to 
manufacture all the cloth she needs. She has the means of doing 
it. And boycott of foreign cloth will automatically purify the 
Engliffi mind and remove the one insuperable obstacle in the 
way of Englishmen looking at things Indian from the Indian 
stand-point. 
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ET, therefore, the country as a whole adopts this threefold 
programme, I would be prepared to advise suspension of the non- 
co-operation programme and civil disobedience for a period of one 
year. I say one year, because an honest working of the programme 
must bring about a virtual boycott of foreign cloth within that 
period. 

I need hardly say that the co-operation of Swarajists alone in 
the above programme is not enough to suspend Non-co-operation or 
preparations for civil disobedience. Their assent is already there. 
They are pledged like all other Congressmen to the full construc- 
tive programme. Non-co-operation is necessary so long as there is 
no change of heart in the Government. And without that change 
those who keep themselves outside the Congress pale will not act- 
ively and openly participate in the programme. 

I fear that the time has not yet arrived for such sincere co- 
operation with the people on the part of the Government or those 
whose position and prestige depend upon its patronage. 

I know too that a very large number of people are not yet 
converted to the programme of imadulterated khaddar. They 
disbelieve in the mighty potency of the charkha. They even suspect 
me of evil designs upon the In^an mills. Few take the trouble of 
drawing a mental picture of the meaning of the message of the 
charkha. 

I have no doubt that the country will soon come round to 
the charkha if its votaries are true to their faith. But some of 
my friends tell me that I am wrong in my diagnosis. They tell me 
that, if I would but drop non-co-operation and civil disobedience, 
everyone will gather round the charkha and that it is preposterous 
for me to suspect the Government of a desire to divide Hindus and 
Mussulmans. I hope I am wrong. 

Let me make the position clear regarding our mills. I am not 
their enemy. I believe they have a place in our economy for 
some time to come. Boycott of foreign cloth cannot perhaps be 
brought about speedily without the assistance of mills. But if 
they are to help, they must become national in spirit. They 
must not be worked merely for the agents and shareholders but 
for the nation at large. In our programme, however, we must 
erase the mills, for khaddar has to carve out a position for 
itself. The message of khaddar has not even been delivered to 
one out of seven lakhs of villages. The mills have, therefore, 
more than six-sevenths of India yet at their disposal. If khaddar is 
to establish a permanent footing, Congressmen can only use and 
popularize it to the exclusion of mill-cloth. Patriotic mill-owners 
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must see at a glance the utility, the necessity and the reasonableness 
of my proposition. Indeed, they can help khaddar without hurting 
themselves. If the time comes when the whole of India adopts 
khaddar, they must rejoice with the nation and they will, even as 
the Lancashire mill-owners will and must some day, find other 
.uses for their capital and machinery. I have sketched the universal 
prograname for the satisfaction of insistent firiends. But I would 
warn the workers against turning their attention away firom the 
im mediate task before them whidi is to attend to their own and 
their neighbours’ spinning. If universal acceptance does not 
come now, their spinning and their faith will precipitate it. That 
it must come some day is a certainty. The precise date can be 
determined only by those who have already a living faith in it 
and who have proved it by acting up to it in the face of heaviest 
odds. 

Torng India, 10-7-1924 


194. LETTER TO V. G. DESAI 

Askadh Sud 8 {July 10, 1924\^ 

BiHAlSHRI VALJI, 

The time passed off even as I was wondering what I could 
write about Abhechandbhai. The job that could be found for 
him would, I think, have something to do with keeping accounts 
or getting yarn produced. You know all about my activities; it 
is for you to suggest [the job for him]. What would you do if 
you were appointed manager for my activities (outside the 
Congress) ? Of the articles you mention, I have received the one 
entitled “Simla under Swaraj”. I shall inquire of Swami^ if he 
has got the other. 

Vandmataram from 
Mohandas 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 6014. Courtesy: V. G. Desai 


1 The article “Simla under Swaraj” mentioned in the letter was published 
in Toung India, 11-9-1924. In 1924, Ash^dh Svd 8 fell on July 10. 

^Swami Anandanand 



195. LETTER TO VASUMATI PAJ^DIT 

Askadh Sud 9 [Julj 11, 1924]^ 

CHI. VASUMATI, 

I have your letter as well as Bhai Shanker’s. I was free from 
anxiety about your health. What advice can I give you now? If 
I were near you, I could think of some remedy; but the climate 
here is quite different from what it is over there. For my part I 
wish that you stay on at Hajira for a sufficiently long time even 
after the monsoon. Change of climate is the best remedy. 

Meanwhile do the following: reduce pulses; leave off chutney; 
eat boiled vegetables ; take as much as you can of oranges or fresh 
grapes; and drink one or two bottles of Apollinaris — a kind of 
[mineral] water. Whenever you are tliirsty, drink only this water. 
Leave off medicines and, if your bowels do not move, you should 
take an enema even when it may not be necessary. The water 
should be slightly warm and half a spoon of boric acid should be 
added to it. If this does not give relief, one spoon of castor oil 
and ten drops of turpentine should be added. A little pure soap 
also should be dissolved in the water. 

I do see that your health is deteriorating with medicines. 
Change of climate and enema — with these two things, however, 
everything will be all right. 

I replied to yomr previous letter and postcard the very day 
they were received. You must have received [the reply] by now. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original; G.W. 548. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


1 Earlier letters in this volume to the addressee and the instructions regard- 
ing diet, etc., in this letter suggest that it was written in 1924. In that year 
Ashadh Sud 9 fell on July IL 



196. SPEECH AT GUJARAT CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

MEETING^ 


Ahmedabad, 

July 11, 1924 

. . . Mahatmaji, with his loin-cloth and characteristic smile on his 
lips, arrived at 3*15. All stood up. In addressing the meeting, Mahatmaji re- 
minded the audience of the Fourth Gujarat Political Conference held at Ahme- 
dabad in 1920,2 when Non-co-operation was first proclaimed by Gujarat, before 
the special session of the Calcutta Congress. Mahatmaji emphasized that he was 
still conscious and retained the old, optimistic faith of those days, despite signs 
of depression, which was evinced in the country. Gujarat should always be 
ahead of the Congress. Mahatmaji continued: 

Our representatives should undertake to spin not only half 
an hour as ordered by the A.I.C.G. and produce 2,000 yards, but 
they must spin for one hour and produce 5,000 yards instead, in 
order to encourage other provinces and also to set a precedent for 
other provinces. Let there be no harangue now, but let your 
spinning transmit its message of the charkha to those who are 
our neighbours and friends. I know there are friends who are 
pessimistic about the capacity of Gujarat to fulfil this programme. 
But let Gujarat, in whom lies my only hope — except, of course, my 
hope in the Almighty, which never leaves me — rise to the occa- 
sion and give the lie direct to the pessimism and distrust of these 
friends. If we are not concentrating on spinning even for half an 
hour every day, I have not the shadow of a doubt that we will 
not be able to attain swaraj by non-violent means. Rest assured 
that Councils shall not bring us swaraj. Without constructive 
work outside. Councils can achieve nothing. The death of con- 
structive work would be the death -knell of swaraj. 

Coming to the presidentship of the ensuing Belgaum Congress, 
Mahatmaji said that, fortunately or unfortunately, there had been a split in the 
Congress camp and people rather superstitiously believed that he was the man. 
who would remove the split. He informed members that Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

1 A meeting of the Gujarat Congress Committee was held on July 1 1 at 
3 p.m. The agenda included, among other things, the future prograi^c of 
Gujarat, action to be taken on the A.I.C.C. resolutions and the appointment 
of the President of the forthcoming Congress. 

2 Vide Vol. XVIII, pp. 220-1. 
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would be landing in Bombay within a day or two and he concurred with The 
Bombay Ckromele, which had proposed Srimati Naidu’s name as the President of 
this year’s Congress. 

I desire, . . . that the country should give her a befitting 
reception in token of the noble services she rendered in South 
Afi"ica.> I know she is not able to satisfy everybody and, still, I 
propose Sarojini Devi for the highest honour in the power of the 
country to bestow on her, for, though a woman, she has achieved 
in Africa what no man could have ever achieved and also because 
she is an ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity. Dr. Ansari is 
another who deserves that honour, if you want a Mohammedan 
as your President. 

But let my name stand last, if at all you necessarily want it. 
I am burdened with so many responsibilities that I would be glad 
to get rid of some of them, if I could. The weight of responsibility 
lies so heavy on my brow that I am afiraid to invite any more of 
my own accord. 

Opinion all round should not influence Provincial Committees 
in the election of the President. Although at the present moment I 
have [not] decided regarding this matter, I hope to do so before 
the final choice is made. 

Alter the address was over, Mabatmaji asked members to put him any 
questions if they liked. 

In reply to a question put to him, Mahatmaji replied that khaddar woven 
out of yam spun by Congress representatives would strike the imagination of the 
public in such a way as nothing else can. 

In reply to another question, he said that those who wanted to work the 
one programme outlined in yesterday’s Young India should first ensure the spread 
of a una n imous opinion about it and, failing that, they must work it out outnde 
the Congress organization. 

Ue Hindu, 12-7-1924 


» Vide Vol. XXIII, pp. 407.9. 



197. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 


Ashadh Sud 11 [July 12, 1924}^ 

can. VASUMATI, 

I have your postcard. Rain is tantalizing us by not arriving. 
Signs of its conaing are always visible, but it does not come. From 
the water flowing in the river, it is evident that there has been rain 
higher up. Radha is still weak; Perinbehn and Nargisbehn had 
been here; they returned [to Bombay] with Jamnabehn. Only 
the lady who was superintendent at the Seva Sadan is now here. 
Try to stay on there as long as you can. I hope you have received 
my letter giving instructions. 

Bkssv^s from 

Bapu 

Sister Vasumati 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 449. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


198. FORCE OR RESTRAINT? 

A friend has raised a very difficult question. He says: 

If it is against the principle of non-violence to bring about any reforms by 

force, it is violence to compel anyone to give up drink by legislation. 

Here is some confusion of thought. The friend seems to be- 
lieve that law always connotes coercion. But this is not so. It is 
violence to cause suffering to others out of our selfishness or just for 
the sake of doing so. If, however, it becomes necessary to cause 
suffering to anyone in order to make someone else happy, to do so 
dispassionately and unselfishly can be non-violence. When I injure 
a thief to save myself from him (that is, for my benefit), that is 
violence. When a surgeon uses a knife on a patient and makes him 
suffer in order to bring him relief, that is non-violence. From this 
point of view, if a thief is arrested and put into a reformatory, not 
in order to harass him but to reform him, if kindness is shown to 
him and he is placed in a good environment so that he may become 
a good man — ^in this there is neither force nor violence but restraint 
exercised by society or the ruler. The ruler who does this saves the 

1 The postmark bears the date 13 July, 1924. 
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thief from the risk of a prosecution, which is a further kindness done 
to him. Similarly, there is mere violence in a law that provides 
for the whipping of drunkards, but to close down every liquor- 
booth by law and thereby to remove the temptation from the drun- 
kard is a form of restraint and is non-violence. There is in this 
nothing but pure love. Likewise, if I intimidate someone to give 
up foreign cloth, that is force. But passing a law to stop the 
import of foreign cloth is restraint. There is nothing but pure 
love in this. However, a law to punish anyone for wearing foreign 
cloth would be coercion. It signifies anger on the part of society. 

We thus see that all laws do not connote force. Modern laws 
do have an element of force in them because their makers’ object 
is to produce fear in order to protect society from criminals; it is 
not to reform the criminals. 

The only question which remains is this. We see reforms 
effected even through force. A person can be made to give up 
stealing by beating him. Qpite a few people say and believe 
that many children have been reformed through beating. It is 
this belief which is responsible for the increasing burden of sin in 
the world at present. The use of force is soul-destroying and it 
affects not only theperson who uses it but also his descendants and 
the environment as a whole. We should examine the total effect 
of the use of force, and that over a long period of time. The use 
of force has continued over a long period of time, but we do not 
find that those things against which force has been employed have 
been destroyed. Formerly there used to be heavy punishments 
for theft. It is the opinion of all expert observers that heavy punish- 
ments have not stopped thefts. As the punishments began to be 
tempered with mercy, the number of thefts declined. 

But the strongest proof of the damage that is being done by 
the use of force is to be found in the fact that once the custom 
of effecting reforms by force gets established, the people tend to 
become dull and lifeless and, as the indolent and savage remedy of 
using force is resorted to in respect of every matter, the people lose 
two of their precious qualities: patience and perseverance. We 
may perhaps be deluded into believing that we can secure peace 
through the use of force, but there are innumerable instances to 
prove that, on the whole, only evil consequences flow from the 
use of force. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mcfoajivm, 13-7-1924 



199. mFANTICWE OF GIRLS 


I have kept the following letteri with me for a number of days. 

1 have not reproduced some part of the letter which contains 
details. How far the evils mentioned in the letter are real — Patidars - 
alone know. I am supposed to have stayed among them for a time 
and yet, my task being to know the good qualities, I made no 
attempt to acquaint myself with their defects, nor did anyone draw 
my attention to them. 

But if the account given in the letter is true, that should put 
us to shame. The sinful superstition that the birth of a baby girl 
is inauspicious is common among us. This superstition has as its 
basis mere selfishness. It might well have originated in the dark 
ages. That people should have detested the birth of a female child 
in the age when virgins were being kidnapped is in some measure 
understandable. Today that fear is practically non-existent. Even 
if it were there, we are in a position to take remedial measures. If 
there is any reason to rejoice at a birth, we should rejoice whether 
it is the birth of a boy or a girl; both should be equally dear to 
us. The world certainly needs both. One is a complement to 
the other. That being so, to rejoice at the birth of one and to feel 
depressed at the birth of the other benefits neither. In a well- 
balanced society, the proportion of men and women ought to be 
equal. 

It is common in Hindu society that the father of a girl has 
to bear heavy expenses on the occasion of her wedding. Perhaps 
this custom assumed grave proportions among the Patidars. 
There cannot be two opinions on the absolute need to do away 
with this expenditure. A very expensive custom only ruins poor 
parents and it becomes almost impossible for them to get their 
daughters married and consequently there arises the practice of 
administering poison to girls. 

The example^ the teacher of Simav has set is worth follow- 
ing. In this age of khadi, weddings can certainly be celebrated 
with only khadi garlands. 

^Not translated here 

2 In the marriage ceremony of a teacher of the national school at Sunav, 
there were only ten persons in the bridegroom’s party, both the bride and the 
bridegroom put on khaddar garments made from yarns spun by themselves, 
and the wedding expenditure amoxinted to a hundred rupees only. 
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Th.e writer has thrown the entire blame on the old folk. 
There must be some exaggeration in this. But if the old should 
remain still obstinate owing to their proud temper, youth orp- 
nizations should take control. If the young would firmly decline 
to participate in expensive weddings, the extravagance would at 
once stop. For this neither discourtesy nor great effort is called 
for. The deplorable thing is that till today the youths have regard- 
ed such matters as outside their sphere of activity. They have 
never used their educational attainments for securing social reform. 

But the order of things has changed now. The young have 
begun to think for themselves. Hence this reform can be effected 
without great effort. Only unshakable determination is called for. 

I for one do not like even the association of twelve villages.^ 
I believe in the four castes only. It is necessary to merge the 
sub-castes. But that will take time. Yet, to divide Patidars into 
groups of villages is the climax of caste division. Why should 
those who can interdine with the Patidars of the whole of Gujarat' 
not intermarry with them? Mere pride, and not restraint, is res- 
ponsible for the creation of this twelve-village association. Where 
there is false pride, there is sin. Hence wise and experienced 
Patidars should join hands to bring about the desired reform and 
inunediately put an end to the infanticide of girls and the 
above-mentioned wicked practices responsible for it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajivan, 13-7-1924 

200. LETTER TO INDRA VWTAVAGHASPATI 

Ashadh Sud 14 {July 15, 1924\ 

BBAI INDRA, 

I have your letter. It reached me after I had already written 
something [on the subject]. But I wrote nothing to hurt any- 
body. I hope none will go to court and the matter has now 
calmed down. 

Biasings from 
Mohandas 

Shri Indra Vidyavaghaspati 

“Arjun” Offige 

Delhi 

From the IBndiorigmal: G.W* 4857. Courtesy: GhandraguptaVidyalankar 

^ Endogamy prevailed among the Patidars of only these villages* 



201. LETTER TO KUJWERJI KHETSHI PAREKH 

Ashadh Sud 14 I July 15, 

cm. KUNVERJI, 

I was sorry to read about the demise of your revered maternal 
uncle. I know he was a great support to you. But knowing that 
birth and death are our inescapable companions, we should nei- 
ther rejoice at the one nor mourn for the other. 

Blessings from 

Mohakdas 

Cm. Kunverji KnETsm 

G/o Parekh Gtokuldas Tribhuvan 

Morvi 

From a copy of the Gujarati original: C.W. 676. Courtesy: Navajivan Trust 


202. LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJI 

AAadk Sud 15 [July 16, 1924\^ 

Do not worry about my health. I have increased the quan- 
tity of my food again. Who can understand my mind today? I 
myself do not know where it will land me. The struggle is of course 
going 0.1. I do not insist on anything. I only try to make and keep 
myself as pure as I can. I consider that to be my only duty. God 
may then pour into it anything He likes. Toung India and JVat»a- 
jivan mirror it for the most part. 

|Trom Gujarati] 

Bapuni Prasadi, p. 73 


1 The postmark bears the date 16 July, 1924. 

2 As in the source 



203. LETTER TO MSTHURADAS TRIKUMJI 

Ashadh Sud 15 \_July 16, 1924'y 

It is impossible just now for Ba to go there^ . . . What will 
she do even if she goes? I therefore do not wish to press her to 
go. Tell Anand* to excuse me. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapmi Prasadi, p. 74 


204. LETTER TO GAMGABBHN VAIDTA 

Ashadh Sud 15 [July 16, 1924\* 

PU. GANGABEHN, 

I have your letter. Whenever you get angry, you should ask 
yourself, “Against whom do I have all this [wrath] ? The 
atnum is free from passion; witih whom can it be angry?” The 
external remedy to control anger is to keep silent. One should 
speak only after one is calm again. 

You diould forget past things. Just as we do not eat food left 
by others after a meal, so also we should not remember past hap- 
penings and derive pleasure or pain from them. We are entitled 
to take care of the present only; we should not think about the 
future either. 

Since you are not going to leave Borivli out of anger or malice, 
you may pay a visit to them if your son is very importunate. 
After all, you are not going to forsake either your son or daughter- 
in-law. You are going to make room for her, so that she may not 
be embarrassed and you despondent. 


1 As in the source 

2 The addressee had, at the instance of his mother, written to Gandhiji to 
send Kastorba Gandhi to Bombay to attend some ceremony in connection with 
his wife’s first pregnancy. 

2 Addressee’s mother 

^From the reference to the addressee’s leaving her home at Borivli for 
the A s hr a m, it is evident that the letter was written in 1924. In that year Ashadh 
Sud 15 feU on July 16. 
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I sheiU be here till, at any rate, the end of this month. Even 
during the first week of August, I shall be here. 

Vandemataram from 

Mohandas 

From the Gujarati original: C.W. 6015. Courtesy: Gangabehn Vaidya 


205. LETTER TO VASUMATl PANDIT 

Askadh Sud 15 [July 16, 192Ty- 

CHI. VASUMATl, 

I have your letter. Keep me informed about thef effects of the 
new treatment. I may have to stay here the whole of August. 
I shall very much like your going to Hajira. Shall I make arrange- 
ments for you there? It will be better to go to the Punjab after 
October. What fruits do you get and do you eat them? 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

Sister Vasumati 

From the Gujarati original: C.W. 450. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


206. NOTE TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJD 

[About July 16, 

Even if the Congress dismisses me, I must humbly bear with 
it; but I cannot attack either party. 

[From Gujarati] 

BaptaA Prasadi, p. 74 


iThe postmark is dated, Safaarmati, July 17, 1924. 

2 This was written on a ‘silence day’ in reply to Mathuradas’s letter, in 
which he had appealed to Gandhiji to leave the Congress because there were 
internal squabbles in it. 

3 As in ,the source 
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207. J70TES 


Sarojini the Senoer 

The readers of Toung India have shared with me several letters 
received by me* from South Africa regarding the wonderful work 
of India’s gifted daughter. Here is one sentence for them to share 
from a letter from Mr. P. K. Naidu: 

Her work here was wonderful. Her charming personality and winsome 

eloquence won us not hundreds but thousands of European friends and 

also shook up the Smuts Government. 

India is therefore honouring herself by honouring her. For my- 
self I must confess that her presence is a great relief to me. For, 
though I believe that I can contribute my humble share in the 
promotion of Hindu-Muslim unity, in many respects she can do 
much better. She intimately knows more Mussalmans than I do. 
She has access to their hearts, which I cannot pretend to. Add 
to these qualifications her sex, which is her strongest qualification 
in which no man can approach her. For peace-making is woman’s 
special prerogative. Sarojini Devi has deliberately cultivated that 
special quality of her sex. She showed it to perfection at the time 
of the disgraceful rioting in Bombay in 1921. Her personal bravery 
and her tireless energy had become infectious. Wherever she went, 
the rioters laid down their arms. She has been a veritable angel 
of peace in East Africa and South Africa. The best welcome 
India can extend to her is to pray that Grod may give her the 
strength to continue her mission of peace and that she may be- 
come an indissoluble cement between the two communities. May 
the so-called weaker sex succeed where we, the so-called stronger 
sex, have failed. 

God presses not pride but humility in His service. Man knows 
how to destroy, it is woman’s prerogative to construct. May Saro- 
jini be the instrument in God’s hands for constructing real unity 
between Hindus and Mussalmans. 

Delhi and Nagpur 

Delhi has disgraced itself. The riots in Delhi would show that 
there is no non-co-operation left there, for non-co-operation with 
the Government means co-operation among the people. But in 

* VUe Vol. XXIII, pp. 407-9. 
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Delhi last week there was more non-co-operation with one an- 
other than with the Government. The Congress and the ELhilafat 
men could not produce peace among die people. It was reserv- 
ed for the police and. the military to do so. Theirs is the glory 
and ours the disgrace. The letters before me tell me that our 
volunteers, being baffled in their attempt to bring about peace, 
chose the next best thing, viz., that of nursing those who were 
hurt, not by the police, but in an affray among themselves. 

The whole affair is said to have been due to an assault alleged 
to have been committed by some Hindus on a Mussalman youth. 
What though the youth had died? The aggrieved Mussalmans 
could have had their remedy either through the recently ap- 
pointed arbitration board or through the Government courts. 

Granted that some Hindus assaulted a Muslim boy, that there- 
upon some Mussalmans assaulted the Hindus, why ffld the other 
Hindus, whoever they might be, retaliate? For according to the 
letters received by me, the fighting had spread to the whole of the 
Indian area. The same letters tell me that, though it had so spread, 
the main population was unaffected by the disturbance and that 
there were instances of Hindus having sheltered Mussalmans and 
the latter having done likewise to Hindus. All this is no doubt 
creditable. But the fact remains that the main population was 
powerless to restrain the mob. We have not yet gained control 
over the turbulent element. 

Nagpur has fared no better. As yet only meagre details have 
come to hand. It is evident that the Hindus and ihe Mussal- 
mans of Nagpur consider a free fight among themselves to be more 
profitable than a joint fight (non-violent though it must be) 
against the Government. 

Thus, if Delhi and Nagpur are any indication of the temper 
of the people at large, we must say good-bye to Hindu-Muslim 
unity for a long while and must, therefore, be content to live as 
slaves rather than strive to be free. 

But I do not despair. I believe with Maulana Shaukat Ali 
that these quarrels are a short-lived distemper and that both the 
communities are bound, in the near future, to settle down to a 
peaceful programme. 

And if we are to settle down to such a programme, I would 
like to suggest both to the Delhi and the Nagpur Congressmen 
and Khilafatists that neither party goes to court on any ac- 
count whatsoever, but that the disputes be settled by arbitration. 
The lawyers, whether practising or otherwise, can help a great 
deal in this direction. They can simply refuse to take cases to 
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court, but point out to the parties that they have nothing to gain 
thereby and probably much to lose. They can assure them, too, 
that if it is real peace they want they will not get it through 
courts. 


Bara Bazaar Congressmen 

When I read the account of disturbances ending in assault 
between Congressmen in Bara Bazaar, Calcutta, I was disinclined 
to believe it. But three letters received by me from Congressmen 
who were most of them eye-witnesses show that there was a free 
fight at the meeting and all this for the sake, not of attaining 
the object of the Congress, but for the sake of capturing the com- 
mittee. All the three letters are from professed No-changers. The 
letters do not enable one to fix the guilt on any one party. I have 
no doubt that a Swarajist account would entirely blame the 
No-diangers. What puzzles me is that any party should resort 
to violence for the sake of capturing an organization which is 
claimed to be non-violent. The writers of the letters say that 
they are ‘my followers’. If, by calling themselves ‘my followers’, 
they claim to be votaries of non-violence, they must avoid every 
occasion for conflict. They must, therefore, cease to take part in 
an armed fight for capturing the Congress or any of its commit- 
tees. My correspondents tell me that, although No-changers are 
in a decided majority in Bara Bazaar, the Swarajists are likely to 
pack their meetings or break up No-changers’ meetings and thus 
control the Congress organization. Supposing that all these 
charges are true, surely the No-changers have a non-violent 
remedy open to them. They must simply cease to attend Swarajist 
meetings and form their own organization for working their pro- 
gramme, if it is the programme they want to work and not the 
Congress they want to capture. I promise that the No-changers 
will, if they work, make themselves indispensable to the Swarajists. 
Ihere is but one God, one goal, one means. There is unity in 
disease, therefore, there is unity in remedy. Whether it is the 
Gtovemment or the Swarajists, there is only one sovereign remedy, 
namely, non-violent non-co-operation. ‘My followers’ will, there- 
fore, do well to set up their own organization of work and no talk. 
They must cut their way to the nation’s heart through service. 
1 have addressed my argument to the No-changers because they 
ore the protesting party and they write as ‘my followers’. I 
neither believe nor disbelieve their charges against Swarajists. I 
clarm the latter too to be ‘my followers’ since they claim equally 
with the No-changCTs to be the votaries of the Congress creed. If 
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they assert, as I have no doubt they will assert, that they were not 
in the wrong, I would suggest to them the same remedy as I 
have to the ‘No-change followers’ of mine. ‘My followers’ wait 
for no response from the opposite party, for they do not retaliate. 
Those that do not, expect no return. They are, therefore, never 
hurt. To put it in the most concrete manner possible, no one 
who wants to spin, or do what lies in him to promote Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity, or, if a Hindu, to remove untouchability, requires 
any organization. Organizations may want him and he will gladly 
give his service wherever he is wanted. A Swarajist friend tells me 
that in Maharashtra No-changers have and retain their majority 
purely through brute force and that in Berar it was diey who 
resorted to blows. If that be so, I would ask the No-changers to 
apologize and, wherever they are holding office through brute force 
or unclean methods, to vacate office and yet do their task. It is a 
gross superstition to believe that one cannot serve effectively with- 
out the Congress prestige at one’s back. 

A Step in Advance 

The Gujarat P.G.G., while endorsing the A.I.C.G. resolu- 
tion on spinning, has advanced upon the original and has made 
3,000 yards of yam obligatory for the first month and contemplates 
making 5,000 yards obligatory in the near future. It has also pres- 
cribed the penalty clause that was dropped by the A.I.C.G. I have 
always held that it is open to every provincial committee to 
advance upon the A.I.C.C. requirements. Every province 
having the capacity should regard it as its duty to do so. 2,000 
yards is in the nature of subscription payable by every represen- 
tative. It is meritorious to give more. And there is nothing 
wrong in disqualifying a member who does not pay his subscrip- 
tion. I hope, therefore, that the other provinces which can will 
follow the example of Gujarat. The I5th of August will give the 
country a clear indication of where Congress representatives stand 
regarding their faith in spinning. Let them remember that 
‘faith without works’ is like a body without soul — a corpse fit 
only to be burnt or buried. 

The burden of organizing spinning in every province rests 
with the provincial committees. They should lose no time in 
ascertaining the names of representatives and seeing that they do 
not neglect their duty for want of material or knowledge. Our 
helplessness is pitiable; we can be saved from impending ruin 
only if we become what we were, a nation of spinners and weavers. 
The Congress has, on paper at least, accepted the truth of the 
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proposition. Its representatives throughout the country are now 
expected to become skilled carders and spinners, learn all about 
the science of spinning and organize their respective districts. 

Half-hour’s labour is the preliminary. But the preliminary 
process requires attention to details, stocking and supplying 
cotton, carding and turning it into slivers and spinning it. The 
yarn collected would have to be examined at the provincial centre. 
The wheels would need attention. A proper wheel with a pro- 
per spindle will naturally cause a great saving of time and would 
give pleasure to the spinner. 

The duty of spinning by a Congress representative arises from 
the A.LC.C. resolution. But as a matter of fact, it is a duty in- 
cumbent upon everyone, whether Congressman or other. Every 
enthusiastic worker may form a spinning club whose business 
will be to get as much yarn as possible spun by every one of its 
members for presentation to the Secretary, Khadi Board. The 
reader will be glad to know that the Registrar of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith has already set the ball rolling by getting the staff 
of ofSce to promise to spin five thousand yards per month, of which 
two thousand yards are to be presented to the Vidyapith and 
the rest to be preserved. 

A Danger 

Gujarat has been in the habit of absorbing khadi to a very 
large extent from Andhra, Punjab and Bihar. Whilst it was perhaps 
necessary to do so in the initial stages when Gujarat could produce 
practically no khadi for her requirements and the provinces named 
needed encouragement, as a system it is vicious. The central 
fact of khaddar is to make every village self-supporting for its 
food and clothing. Therefore, every province must become self- 
supporting. It cannot become so if it has to import khadi 
from another. For one thing such a province has no staying power 
against famine. The exporting province must suffer too. Abuse 
must creep in both production and sale and there will be the 
greatest temptation to use mill-spun instead of hand-spun yarn. 
I have a letter before me from Masulipatam in which the writer 
says that habit is growing up among dealers of stocking hand-spun 
yam and getting it woven for export. The writer further adds 
that the spiimers, instead of themselves wearing hand-spun, 
almost invariably wear mill-spun. It is, therefore, highly neces- 
sary for workCTs to guard against such trafficking in khaddar. 
The way to induce those spinners to wear homespun is to 
weave for them free of diarge. Yard for yard mill-spun is likely. 
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for some time, to sell cheaper than homespun. The poor spinners 
who spin merely for their living will not listen to patriotic 
argument or that of national economy. The only argument they 
will listen to would be that of their pockets. And if they can 
have their own yam woven for them free of charge, they will gladly 
wear khaddar. For such work to be done thoroughly and cheap- 
ly, it is necessary for many young men not merely to learn spinning 
but also weaving so that they may weave for the sake of their 
poor sisters. All these things cannot happen unless the Congress 
becomes chiefly a khaddar-propaganda organization. 

But the foregoing argument does not mean that there will be 
no export of khadi. The special talent of Andhra will always 
be in demand. But this interchange must be left to private enter- 
prise. The Congress can concern itself only with the things that 
need tender nursing. 


Add the ‘Gag’ 

An English friend writes: 

Only a week ago I wrote to a friend and said ‘Gandhi forgot when he 
recommended retiHa to add bookani or gag.’ You may remember my lec- 
ture when I said the abuse of leisure or spare time was the curse of India 
and recommended hobbies, i.e., gardening, carpentry, photography, 
reading history, philosophy, etc. It is foolish, vapid talk which engrosses 
all the spare time of the people of this country. They have not learnt to 
read, mark, learn and inwardly digest. The remedy is continual essay- 
writing in schools and colleges on every kind of subject which will neces- 
sitate the study of books and the mastery of their contents, the formulation 
of ideas and their logical arrangement. 

I have no hesitation in endorsing the friend’s suggestion as to 
gagging. There is no doubt that we are suffering from a surfeit 
of talking and writing. Much of both is inane when it does not 
contain abuse of the Government or one’s opponent. I have sug- 
gested that talking may well be left to Maulana Shaukat Ali and 
me. As for writing, I am doing it already. We need not dis- 
count the friend’s criticism because he is an Englishman. He also 
happens to be a ‘criminal’. He takes part in rtmning the machinery 
which we are seeking to destroy. But as I have no ill-will against 
these English ‘criminals’ who find themselves running the machi- 
nery, some of them retain their friendship with me in spite of my 
opposition (mad as it appears to some of them to be) to the 
system they are administering. I would, therefore, zisk the reader 
to give due weight to the friend’s criticism. Essay-writing is good 
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only to a certain extent. It does not make a writer necessarily 
brief unless he practises the art of condensation. Everyone who 
wishes may try to boil down all his thoughts and compress them 
so as to take up no more than one side of half a sheet of note 
paper. 

Gokhale was once asked by Morley to perform a similar feat. 
He did it. It took him more time than if he had to write 
50 sheets which nobody would read. Shankara delivered the 
whole of his celebrated message in half a verse: ‘God alone is; all 
else is not.’ The real discipline, however, lies in curbing the desire 
to speak or write. , One would then speak or write only when one 
must. 

But, as a matter of fact, spinning carries its own gag. When 
spinning grows on a man or woman, he or she has little leisure 
for anything else. And whilst the il^glish friend, not feeling as 
we do, not knowing the condition of tlie masses as we do, can 
only speak of spinning as one of the many hobbies for occupying 
idle hours, we think of spinning as a sacred duty for the age 
and the country we are living in. It, therefore, derives from that 
fact a value all its own and cannot be spoken of in the same breath 
as the other occupations. When Englishmen have realized this 
fact, they will no longer be strangers in a strange land for its 
exploitation. They, too, will then spin not for amusement or curio- 
sity, but as a duty they owe to the country whose salt they cat. 
But before we can expect them to do so, we must prove our faith 
by our work. 

A Popular Bazaar 

The people of Champaran are amongst the most timid in 
India. They have only lately been trying to stand erect. It is 
not an uncommon thing even now to see respectable people insult- 
ed or assaulted in Champaran by petty officials. Babu Rajendra 
Ptasad has sent me a brief note relating the incidents that have 
led to the establishment of a people’s bazaar in Bettiah and the 
desertion of the one established by the Raj. I do not propose 
to go into the persecution the people have suffered in the matter. 
There is, however, one incident which I dare not ignore. It is 
reported that some people, instigated by the authorities, are spread- 
ing rumours to the effect that I am averse to the establishment of 
popular markets. I have no hesitation in repudiating the sug- 
gestion. Indeed, I knew nothing about the existence of the 
market till now. But I would any day welcome such popular enter- 
prises. I hope, therefore, that the people of Bettiah will persist 
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in their enterprise in the teeth of all opposition and inconvenience. 
They must not succumb to temptations or threats. 

Pauper Orissa 

Whenever I think of the pauperism of India, the living skele- 
tons I saw under the very shadow of Jagannath rise before my 
eye and seem to rebuke me for the life of comparative ease I am 
leading in spite of my vaunted vow of poverty. The striking address 
of Acharya Rayi before the Utkal Conference has renewed die 
uncomfortable memories of the pictures I witnessed in Orissa 
during my visit there. Dr. Ray had cited some terrible figures to 
demonstrate the poverty of the people. He says that the death- 
rate in Bihar and Orissa is 35 and birth-rate is 19.4. The net 
deficit in both is, therefore, 15.6 per thousand. For Orissa done 
the figures are worse, being 31 per thousand. Let the reader ima- 
gine what these figures mean. The people of Orissa are dying 
away at the rate of 31 per thousand every year. If the things 
remain as they are, the net loss must progressively increase every 
year. Orissa is a land of chronic famines. The people have 
no other occupation save agriculture. It is facts such as these that 
have converted Dr. Ray to the message of the charkha. 

Resignations 

One hears of resignations from Congress representatives in 
virtue of the third resolution of the A.I.C.C. I regard it a healthy 
sign if the resigning members have done so in a sporting spirit and 
if it does not mean their ceasing to do Congress work. The coun- 
try can ill-afford to lose any the least service of any worker. Only, 
it must be in accordance with its terms and requirements. The 
workers in every province will, therefore, have to keep their heads 
cool and work without any friction. Reconstruction of com- 
mittees will tax the best effort of workers wherever ihere are many 
resignations. Provincial committees are imwieldy in many pro- 
vinces. There is almost complete self-government in the provin- 
ces. They may, therefore, frame rules and make the committees 
much smaller than they are. They must be useful rather than 
ornamental and efficient rather than bulky. 

Tomg India, I7-7-I924 


» Prafulla Chandra Ray (1861-1944); professor of chemistry at Presidency 
College, Calcutta; author of History of Hindu Chmistryi educationist and 
patriot 



208. ^ AN APPEAL TO THE NATION^ 


Under the above heading Mr. Srish Chandra Chatterji and 
eighteen other signatories have issued a document which I 
copy below: 

We are passing through a series of national crises the gravity of 
which can hardly be exaggerated. There are moments in the history of 
nations when a decisive move in the right direction often leads a nation 
to a triumphant goal and, when that supreme moment is lost in vague 
imagination or false and indecisive steps, it takes long centuries to retrieve 
the loss. India is passing through some such crisis and we are extremely 
fortunate that the crisis is not yet over. The whole world is shivering 
from the pains of labour, the indications of a new life are manifest every- 
where, and a regenerated India must find a place among the new-born 
nations of the world. This rejuvenated India cannot accept any overlord, 
she must be a free and independent nation. 

At a time when all the nations of the world are fighting for indepen- 
dence and liberty, at a time when our Indian heroes are championing the 
cause of India’s independence abroad, it is simply ridiculous and shameful 
that we Indians should hesitate to accept independence as our only legiti- 
mate and logical goal* we therefore appeal to our nation to declare in 
the open Congress in unmistakable terms that independence and complete 
independence is our destined goal; let there be no ambiguous phrases to 
qualify it, let it be preached in all its nakedness. It is the moral force of 
this ideal that creates nations. 

We must educate the country from this very moment in a way so 
that the people may realize the significance of a republic and a federa- 
tion. We may postpone it for the future only at the risk of a great na- 
tional calamity. We therefore appeal to the Congress delegates to define 
Swaraj as a Federated Republic of the United States of India, 

We also appeal to the delegates of this Congress to delete the words 
‘by peaceful and legitimate means’ from the Congress creed, so that men 
holding every shade of opinion may have no difficulty in joining the only 
national organization in the country, though for the present it may 
be retained as a part of the actual programme of Congress work. Our 
time is short and we cannot dilate upon this point at any length, but we 
only say that means are after all means and our object and means should 
not be confounded with each other. 

We are further of opinion that mere changing of the creed and pass- 
ing of resolutions would not bring us independence. We therefore request 
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the representatives of our nation to engage the whole strength and the 
whole resources of the Congress in organizing a band of national workers 
who will devote all their time and all their energy in the service of their 
motherland and who must be ready to suffer and even be ready to sacrifice 
their lives for the national cause. When the Congress is backed by jui 
organization of this kind then and then alone wiU the Congress have any 
strength and only then can we expect the voice of the Congress to be res^ 
pected. 

The other items in our programme should be: 

(1) Boycott of British goods 

(2) Establishment or helping in the establishment of factories and cot- 
tage industries on a strictly co-operative basis. 

(3) Helping the labourers and peasants of our land in obtaining their 
grievances redressed and organizing them for their own economic 
good and moral prosperity. 

(4) And finally to organize a federation of all the Asiatic races in the im- 
mediate future. 

I know that this ^appeal to the nation^ has been before the 
public for some time. It contains nothing new. Nevertheless it 
represents the views not merely of the signatories but of a large 
number of educated Indians. It will not, therefore, be a waste of 
energy to examine the contents. 

Whereas the Congress leaves swaraj undefined, the signatories 
would have complete independence and, therefore, define swaraj 
as a Federated Republic of the United States of India. There is 
nothing in the Congress creed to prevent India aspiring after 
independence. In fact, swaraj that does not enable India to de- 
clare her independence if necessary is no swaraj. What, how- 
ever, the independence of the signatories means is severance at any 
cost and in every case with England. I hold that such seve- 
rance is not indispensable for India’s growth and freedom. The 
burden of severance should lie with the English people. It is 
more dignified for us to declare our readiness to be partners on 
equal terms and at will with the English in a Federation of Free 
States. Acceptance of such a position on the part of Englishmen 
may be impossible, but we have no right to assume the impos- 
sibility of a thing which, in its nature, is not impossible. Isolated 
independence is not the goal of the world States. It is voluntary 
interdependence. England is by no means so independent 
as to absorb any European State she chooses. Her indepen- 
dence depends partly upon the goodwill of her neighbours and 
partly upon her armament. In so far as she relies upon her 
armament, she is a menace to the world, as in fact she became 
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during the late War. She stood, as we now learn, not for righteous- 
ness but for plunder. Her statesmen, equally with France and 
other States, were guilty of secret treaties, diplomatic fraud and 
barbarities hardly inferior to Germany’s. It must be clear to every- 
one that it cannot be such armed independence that the signa- 
tories want and, if they do, I am certain that they represent only 
themselves. Independence is a word hallowed by centuries of usage 
and, therefore, it is possible to raise round it a large body of opi- 
nion, but no one would hazard a definition of it that would suit 
the whole of that body. I suggest, therefore, that there is no 
substitute for swaraj, and the only universal definition to give it 
is ‘that status of India which her people desire at a given moment.’ 

If I were asked what India desires at the present moment, I 
should say I do not know. I could only say I would have her 
to desire truthful relations between Hindus and Mussalmans, bread 
for the masses and removal of untouchability. That is how I 
would define swaraj at the present moment. I give that defini- 
tion because I claim to be a practical man. I know that we want 
political independence of England. It will not be attained with- 
out the three things mentioned by me, not even if we had arms 
and we knew how to use them. 

The second thing the signatories desire is the removal of 
the clause restricting the means to what is ‘peaceful and legiti- 
mate’. I share the signatories’ opinion, not for the reasons they 
give, but for the very reverse of them. They say ‘means are after 
all means’. I would say ‘means are after all everything’. As the 
means so the end. Violent means will give violent swaraj. That 
would be a menace to the world and to India herself. France 
obtained her freedom by violent means. She is still paying dear- 
ly for her violence. She will presently be at the mercy of her 
savage Afirican army, I am a staunch believer in absolute equa- 
lity between man and man, but my belief does not take me to 
the length that the French have gone. Their training of levies of 
Africans is not proof of her acceptance of the doctrine of equality 
but of her greed for absolute power. There is no wall of separation 
between means and end. Indeed, the Creator has given us con- 
trol fand that too very limited) over means, none over the end. 
Realization of the goal is in exact proportion to that of the means. 
This is a proposition that admits of no exception. Holding such 
a belief, I have been endeavouring to keep the country to means 
that are purely ‘peaceful and legitimate’. 

But exp-erience has taught me that the purpose has not per- 
haps been served by the restriction of the means. For I see that 
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those who do not believe in the necessity of non-violence and 
truth for the attainment of swaraj have also joined the Congress, 
for they regard it to be quite the proper thing to sign the Con- 
gress creed, although they do not themselves believe in it. Per- 
haps, they do not interpret ‘peaceful’ and ‘legitimate’ as respec- 
tively to mean ‘non-violent’ and ‘truthful’. I would myself, there- 
fore, probably propose the deletion of the clause ‘by peaceful and 
legitimate means’. It would be a faithful representation of the 
present state of things. We would then not be open to the charge 
of camouflage. Everyone will be free to follow the policy he 
likes best. 

The last paragraph of the ‘appeal’ reads extremely well, but 
it shows the utter inexperience of the signatories about practical 
work. It does not appear to have occurred to them that, if we 
have not yet got a ‘band of national workers who will devote all 
their time and energy’, it is not because the Congress has not 
tried, but because the Congress has failed to get a large number 
of such workers. Surely it is open to the signatories themselves to 
raise such a band if it exists. They will find funds enough for the 
proper stamp of workers. If the signatories will exainine the diffe- 
rent institutions of India, they will find that not one languishes 
for want of funds. Is it not clear that a nation always pays for 
organizations it needs? Only last week I drew attention to the 
fact that the Khadi Board cannot get the workers it wants. 

The other items of the programme suggested by the signatories 
do not call for any lengthy notice. 

I hope I have shown in a previous articlei that boycott of 
British goods is a totally impracticable proposition. 

The proposal for the establishment of factories has a strong 
Western flavour about it and ignores Indian conditions. 

The one cottage industry that is possible finds no mention 
in the programme. 

The proposal to help the labourers and peasants is a counsel 
of perfection. 

And the final proposal to organize a federation of all the Asia- 
tic races in the immediate future demonstrates the present im- 
possibility of the programme. 

I, therefore, respectfully suggest to the nineteen signatories 
to divide all the items suggested by them among themselves, each 
batch to specialize in connection with the item taken up by it and, 
when success is shown in any one of the departments, to come 

1 Vide “Empire Goods Boycott”, 15-5-1924. 
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to the Congress for national adoption. But if they have made the 
proposals without any idea of carrying them out themselves, I 
ask them to accept the opinion I have tendered and apply them- 
selves to the working of khaddar — a programme that can har- 
ness the energy of all who will work. 

Yotmg India, 17-7-1924 


209. WHO SHALL BE PRESIDENT? 

Ever since my name has been put forward as one of the candi- 
dates for the presidential honour at the forthcoming Congress at 
Belgaum, I have been torn between two opinions. My first thought 
was immediately to discountenance the idea of my nomination. 
But I did allow myself also to think that, in the face of the stormy 
weather that the national barque is experiencing, probably I was 
the best person to direct it safely to its haven. But I now see 
quite clearly that my second thought was wrong. As I picture for 
myself the whole of the forthcoming proceedings, I quail. The 
thought of officially conducting the executive for the ensuing year 
baffles me. Being uncertain as to the direction in which the 
country is going, I feel I am unfit to be at the helm. I have no 
other programme but that of the charkha, Hindu-Muslim unity 
and untouchability. I should be utterly unfit to carry out any 
other programme, that, for instance, of boycott of British goods 
or energizing the masses on the proceedings in the Councils. These 
are but samples of many possibilities. And if I cannot help, I 
must not hinder from within. It is contrary to my nature to be 
responsible for a programme in which I cannot or do not believe. 
Moreover, I must hold myself free for emergencies. If the Con- 
gress representatives do not carry out the simple duty of spinning 
for half an hour daily and taking the trouble of sending 2,000 yards 
of good yarn of their own spinning from month to month, I should 
not know where my usefulness to the Congress could be. My 
presidential address must be a thesis on hand-spinning, com- 
plete surrender by Hindus of their material ambition to the 
Mussalmans and other minorities, and on further asking Hindus 
to regard untoudhability as a sin. If these things cannot enthuse 
the nation, I should be a useless President. How would it do for 
the Congress to have as President a man who sketched a programme 
of putting the whole nation in pantaloons ? We would at once vote 
against him however sincere he might be in his professions and 
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however able in the execution of his design. We would not have 
him because he would not suit us. So may the case be with me. 

I must not, therefore, allow myself to be elected. I appreciate 
the affection of those who have put forth my name. But I ask 
them to appreciate my position, sympathize with me and withdraw 
my name. 

There are two possible names, Sarojini Naidu and Dr. Ansari. 
When I mentioned Dr. Ansari’s name, a friend said he would be 
the fourth Mussalman President within four years. That for me is 
no bar. Let the Hindus demonstrate their intense desire for Hindu- 
Muslim unity by having a Mussalman as President. Dr, Ansar i is 
one of the few impartial leaders we have in both the communities. 
From the Hindu-Muslim stand-point alone, therefore. Dr. Ansari 
may be the best selection. 

But I must confess that, at the present juncture, I would give 
my vote to Sarojini. She stands for solid Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Mussalmans do not distrust her. We have not yet had an Indian 
woman as our President. This is the fittest opportunity for paying 
our Indian sisters the compliment that is long overdue. Her services 
in East and South Africa are still fresh in our memory. We cannot 
reward them better than by selecting her as our President for the 
coming session. It will strengthen the cause of our countrymen 
overseas. They will realize in a special manner that we are not 
unmindful of their interests. Her election will be a graceful acknow- 
ledgment of the courtesy and sympathy extended to our fair 
ambassador by hundreds of Europeans in both the sub-continents 
and to the opponents among them. It would be an indication of 
our determination to make our own the cause of our countrymen 
abroad. Lastly, we want an impartial President this year. I am 
frankly a partisan in the sense that I am an out-and-out advocate 
of the old programme. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has, fortunately for 
her and the nation, no such unalterable views and, what is more, 
no one will identify her with any programme as I rightly must be 
with the programme I may advocate. I, therefore, respectfully 
ask the Provincial Committees to withdraw my name and elect 
Sarojini Devi as President, unless for the reason mentioned, they 
would rather have a Mussalman to preside and would, therefore, 
elect Dr. Ansari. 

Toung India, 17-7-1924 



210. ^TARJTASHRAMA^^ OR ^^VARJ{ASAJ{KARA*^ ? 

A fair friend writes: 

A fellow traveller drew my attention to the message^ of yours to the 
Rajput Parishad of Vartej. By reading it a protest which was lying sup- 
pressed in the subconscious level of the mind made its way to the surface 
and claimed a hearing. Man is one who does manan or thinking. So I 
hope you will be tolerant to a fellow thinker and give an attentive hear- 
ing to thoughts that may run counter to your habitual ones. These 
thoughts had occurred at the first sight of the Sabarmati Ashram with 
its weaving shed in 1920, had disappeared and reappeared off and on, till 
of late they have been busy building a permanent abode in my mind for 
which your message to the Rajputs has supplied the straw for the last 
brick. 

In a place where the whole station was lined from one end to the 
other with volimtcers dressed in military style with swords hanging 
at their sides, where the whole air was redolent with reminiscences of bra- 
very and chivalry of men of the military caste of India, was not your 
message urging them in a way to substitute the music of your wheel for 
the music of their sword a preaching of the dharma of your caste to all 
castes ad ahsurdunty like the Christian missionary? Should you not rather, 
like the sages of ancient India, exhort a Brahmin to be a true Brahmin, 
a Kshatriya to be an ideal Kshatriya and a Vaisya to be a model Vai- 
sya? The insignia of the Brahmin is the book or pen, of the Kshatriya 
the sword, and of the Vaisya the wheel or the plough. You may well 
pride yourself in being called a weaver or an agriculturist as thereby you 
arc true to the natural tendencies of your jati or to Vaisya dharma. But 
why would you a Hindu, a believer in varnashrama principles, help in the 
degradation of a Brahmin or a Kshatriya by insisting on their accept- 
ing Vaisya dharma and rejecting or neglecting their respective jati 
dharmas? Gan a BLshatriya not serve and protect the poor even in these 
days but in the Vaisya way? 

The great men of India have always upheld swadkama for each indi- 
vidual temperament. You are the first of them to preach the throwing 
in of the dharmas of all people into the same melting pot and thereby 
Vaisyaising the whole nation. Uplift the Vaisya by all means, but pray 
do not pull the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas by their legs. Spiritualize 
your caste people, but do not materialize the men of other castes by turn- 


1 Vide pp. 223-4. 
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ing them into spinners and weavers with the spell of yoxir personality. To 
my thinking a Vinoba and a Balkoba would have rendered more potent 
service to the nation as pure Brahmins with their intellects fully deve- 
loped rather than as spiritual weavers which you have turned them into. 

I have not reproduced the whole of the letter but I have given 
the cream of it. The rest is a commentary on the extract quoted 
by me. The friend is born and claims to be a Hindu even as I 
claim to be one. As I have regarded spinning to be superior to 
sectional religions, I had hoped that I would not be misunderstood 
by cultured friends. But it was not to be. The friend tells me she 
is not the only one to oppose the charklia. I must, therefore, en- 
deavour patiently to examine the argument. I have noted in the 
course of my journalistic experience dating from 1904 that most 
of the criticism received by editors is based upon an imperfect 
understanding of an opponent’s statement. In the case in point, 
if only the friend had borne in mind that I had presented the 
message of the wheel, not to the Hindus alone, but to all Indians 
without exception, to men and women, to Mussalmans, Parsis, 
Christians, Jews, Sikhs and all others who claimed to be Indians, 
she would have written differently. She would then have inferred 
that I had placed before the people of India something which not 
only did not come in conflict with the several religions but which, 
in so far as it was taken up, added lustre to one’s own religion and, 
in Hinduism, to one’s own vama or caste. Mine, therefore, I claim 
to be a method not of confusion but cleansing. I ask no one to 
forsake his own hereditary dharma or occupation, but I ask every- 
one to add spinning to his natural occupation. The Rajputs of 
Kathiawar knew this. They asked me whether I wanted them to 
give up their swords. I told them I wanted them to do no such 
thing. On the contrary, I added, I wanted each one of them to 
possess a trusty sword so long as they believed in it. But I cer- 
tainly told them that my ideal Rajput was he who defended without 
the sword and who died at his post without killing. A sword may 
be snatched from one, not so the bravery to die without striking. 
But this is by the way. For my purpose, it is enough to show that 
the Rajputs were not to give up their calling of protecting the 
weak. Nor do I want the Brahmins to give up their vocation 
as teachers. I have suggested to them that they become better 
teachers for sacrificial spinning. Vinoba and Balkoba are better 
Brahmins for having become spinners and weavers and scavengers. 
Their knowledge is more digested. A Brahmin is one who knows 
Grod. Both these fellow-workers are nearer God today by reason 
of their having felt for and identified themselves through spinning 
XXIV-26 
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with the starving millions of India. Divine knowledge is not 
borrowed from books. It has to be realized in oneself. Books 
are at best an aid, often even a hindrance. A learned Brahmin 
had to learn divine wisdom from a godfearing butcher. 

What is this varanashrama? It is not a system of water-tight 
compartments. It is a recognition to me of a scientific fact whether 
we know it or not. A Brahmin is not only a teacher. He is only 
predominantly that. But a Brahmin who refuses to labour will 
be voted down as an idiot. The rishis of old who lived in the 
forests cut and fetched wood, tended cattle and even fought. But 
their pursuit in life was pre-eminently search after Truth . Simi- 
larly, a Rajput without learning was good for nothing, no matter 
how well he wielded the sword. And a Vaisya without divine 
knowledge suAhcient for his own growth will be a veritable monster 
eating into the vitals of society, as many modern Vaisyas, whether 
of the East or the West, have become. They are, according to the 
Gita ‘incarnations of sin who live only for themselves’. The spin- 
ning-wheel is designed to wake up everyone to a sense of his duty. 
It enables everyone better to fulfil his dharma or duty. When a vessel 
is rimning on smooth waters, work on board is exquisitely divided. 
But when it is caught in the grip of a violent storm and is about to 
ginVj everyone has to give a helping hand to the necessary work 
of life-saving. 

Let us also bear in mind that, with the rest of the world, 
India finds herself in the deadly coil of the mercantile cobra. It 
Is a nation of shop-keeping soldiers that claims to rule her. It will 
tax all the resources of all her best Brahmins to unwind India from 
that coil. Her learned men and her soldiers will, therefore, have to 
bring their learning and their prowess to bear upon the mercantile 
requirements of India. They must, therefore, in order to be 
able faithfully to carry out their dharma, learn and practise 
spinning. 

Nor have I the least hesitation in recommending hand-weaving 
as a bread-winning occupation to all who are in need of an honest 
occupation. To the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas and others, who are 
at the present moment not following their hereditary occupation, 
but are engaged in the mad rush for riches, I present the honest 
and (for them) selfless toil of the weaver and invite them, with a 
view to returning to their respective dharmas, to be satisfied with 
what little the handloom yields to them. Just as eating, drinking, 
sleeping, etc., are common to all castes and all religions, so must 
spinning be common to all without exception whilst the confusion, 
selfish greed and resulting pauperism persist. Mine, therefore, is a 
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method not of making varnasankara — confusion worse confound- 
ed — but it is one of making vamashrama — cleansing more secure. 

Toung India, 1 7-7-1924 


21L WHAT KHADDAR CAJI DO 

A correspondent from the Andhra district writes: 

When I discontinued my studies from the Presidency College, Madras, 
in January 1921, I did so because I could not resist the appeal made by 
you. Then I knew nothing about the greatness of khaddar. After I had 
come from Madras to my village, I had to work hard for four months to 
get me two khaddar dhotis and khaddar cloth enough for three 
shirts. Such was the situation then, and having left the College, I did not 
know what to do. Fortunately, in May 1921, my uncle gave me wood 
for twenty charkhas, some cotton and twenty rupees to do khaddar busi- 
ness. With the help of a carpenter, I made charkhas out of the wood 
and distributed about four of them to the Panchamas. With these five 
charkhas I began the work, and now the spinning-wheels working tmder 
my supervision are about four hundred. Till two months ago, the process 
of my khaddar business was buying cotton, getting it done into slivers by 
pinjarees, distributing the slivers to spinners and, after they spin the yarn, 
getting the yarn done into cloth by weavers. To the spinners and the 
weavers I was giving wages for their work. I had to do thus all these 
days and whenever I did not or could not get cotton, the spinners and 
weavers had to suffer and so they had always to depend upon me or 
someone like me. After struggling these three years in khaddar busi- 
ness, I along with Mr. Ponniah, who is doing the same business at Nagala- 
puram in Kurnool District, had to think out some other scheme of doing 
khaddar business by which the spinners and weavers would not suffer for 
want of helpers (khaddar workers) like us. We, after three years’ expe- 
rience, found from the village people how thirty or forty years ago the 
spinners used to preserve their own cotton, make it into yarn, sell yam 
made into warps of 15 cubits and 5 panjams (each punjam consists of 
sixty threads) at the rate of eight warps per rupee, and how the weavers 
used to buy yam from them, make it into cloth and sell the cloth to 
buyers. This done, the spinners do not suffer for want of mediators like 
us and, if there could be people to buy all the cloth that the weavers 
make, there would be no difficulty at all. For two months Mr. Ponniah at 
Nagalapuram and myself here are trying to bring this process into work- 
ing order and to the great relief of us and the people, we have almost 
succeeded. 
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The writer gives further details of his interesting work into 
which I need not go. There is suflSicient in the foregoing to show 
what a silent revolution khaddar is working in the economic life 
of the nation. 

Here are a few extracts from a report from the Bijapur 
district. 

From Bilgi we went to Badgi. We had come to this village in February 
1923. Then there were only 10 or 15 charkhas working and no looms. The 
villagers have been quick in seeing the benefits of khadi. Now there are 
nearly 90 charklias working. Being tired of the inconveniences of getting 
khadi woven by outside weavers, they have got a weaver from Nagral, He 
has started 2 looms at Badgi and will start 2 more within the next fort- 
night, One or two of the villagers are learning weaving at the Nagral 
weaver’s. The villagers arc not in a mood to sell their yarn. I'hey have 
determined to get it woven for their own use and will sell only the surplus* We 
arranged a spinning competition among the village spinners. Twenty 
charkhas were merrily running for more than an hour. The yarn spun 
was uniform and ranged from 15 to 20 counts. Wc gave prizes to some 
10 ladies as a token of our happiness. So long there were no spinners 
among the Mahars there. At our exhortation a Mahar woman showed her 
readiness to spin. She brought her broken wheel to the Congress Com- 
mittee which will forthwith repair the charkha and supply slivers and a 
spindle to the enthusiastic spinner, I hope Badgi will be a model village 
in respect of khadi. Much depends on the local workers. . , . 

From Gani I proceeded to Bidri. This village has been foremost in 
spinning work ever since the beginning. The yarn is fine and also spun in 
great quantities. I visited nearly 50 houses and every house had got 2 to 4 
charkhas, i.e., as many as there are adult ladies in the house. One old 
woman said that she had been maintaining herself on spinning for the last 
two years. There are nearly 250 charkhas working* They store their own 
cotton and sell the yarn. Khadi producers from Bijapur, Jamakhandi, etc., 
purchase the yarn from this place. The local khadi worker supported 
by the Congress committee has been asked to prepare dhotis for the Con- 
gress Committee. There is great promise of work in the village and 
also in three or four villages round this place. . . , 

From Bidri I went to Devargannur on the 19th. We had visited this 
place in February 1923. There were only 10 charkhas working then. Now 
at least 100 charkhas arc working and the families are getting their yarn 
woven into cloth for themselves. The surplus yarn, if any, will be sold to 
the local Congress khadi workers. We arranged a spinning competition 
here. It was a happy sight to sec 25 village ladies, young and old, rich and 
poor, spinning their hardest for one whole hour. We gave prizes to the 
ladies. A khadi worker disheartened by the lull in the cities should go 
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to such villages to see such, competitions to get hope and strength 

his work. ^ 

These are examples of paid labour. When, in. terms of the 
AT.C.G. resolution, the chosen representatives of the Congress and 
others begin to spin as part of national duty, there will be no lull 
in the cities either. The latter will be, as they ought to be, an exten- 
sion of the village life, and not as they now are — almost foreign 
growths blighting and sapping the healthy life of the villagers. 

Young India^ 1 7-7-1924 



212. A PLEA FOR MILLS 
A correspondent writes: 

According to you charkha and spinning-wheel are the best means 
of winning swaraj. It is impossible to dispute your noble intentions or 
self-sacrifice, but it is not understood why you fail to realize that, by 
insisting on the wholesale adoption of khaddar, you will be putting a 
large number of mill-owners and a considerably larger number of share- 
holders to terrible loss and distress, for, whereas the former have expended 
huge sums of money on mills, the latter — of whom there are very many 
of even below passable competence — ^have sunk their all in mill shares in 
the earnest hope of eking out a comfortable living with the decent divi- 
dends they would realize, having been emboldened by the prosperity of 
the mills. Thus, while you hope to bring prosperity to a very large num- 
ber of lower orders who know no respectability and can in any way make 
both ends meet, you will doubtless be bringing ruin to an equally large 
or at least a very considerable number of high- and middle-class men. 

2. As a great mahatma imbued with the most disinterested and 
sympathetic feelings towards mankind at large, it behoves you to hold 
the scales even and to exercise your best intellect in striking a middle course 
so as, on the one hand, to encourage charkha and spinning-wheel to a 
reasonable extent and, on the other, to help the mill-owners and the 
huge body of shareholders. 

3. By all means boycott foreign cloth, but allow the optional use of 
mill-cloth and khaddar. You will thereby be helping many a high- and 
middle-class man. 

This is a pathetic letter. I wish the correspondent’s fears were 
realized. Then he will discover that the impending ruin of mills 
and shareholders of mills would be the time of their own and 
India’s salvation. He will discover then that India will be pul- 
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sating with a new life and the middle class will be drawing their 
sustenance — ^not as now &om a starving peasantry, but from pros- 
perous farmers who would gladly exchange their produce for things 
they need but cannot themselves manufacture. A little reflection 
will enable the correspondent to realize that he and the rest of the 
shareholders as well as directors of mills will have to co-operate with 
the people before the spinning-wheel is so well established as to oust 
the mills. Let the correspondent derive consolation from the fact 
that the spinning-wheel has to displace nearly sixty crores worth 
of foreign cloth before it can touch the Indian mill-cloth. But for 
reasons I have stated in these pages, every one of us must simply 
think of khaddar to the exclusion of even Indian mill-cloth. Our 
mills need no patronage from anyone else. They have tihLeir 
own agencies and peculiar methods of advertising their wares. 
For those who are within the Congress beat to have the option of 
using mill-spun is to . kill the khaddar industry. Khaddar needs 
all the protection that can be given to it before it can produce 
an impression upon the market. 

So much for the consolation of the correspondent or those who 
think like him. May I, however, remind him that, if the letter were 
not written in ignorant fear of consequences to the mills and the 
middle class, it would be considered a heartless performance? 
What does the correspondent mean when he refers to “lower orders 
who know no respectability and can in any way make both ends 
meet?” Is he sure that “lower orders know no respectability?” 
Have they no feelings, are they not injured by an angry word? 
In what sense are they lower except in their poverty, for which we, 
the middle class, are responsible? And may I inform the corres- 
pondent that the “lower orders” not only do not “make the two 
ends meet”, but the majority of them are living in a state of semi- 
starvation? If the middle-dass people voluntarily suffer losses 
for the sake of the “lower classes”, it would be but tardy reparation 
for their participation in their exploitation. It is this arrogation 
of superiority and consequent callousness to the sufferings of the so- 
called lower classes that keeps us from swaraj and that retards the 
progrras of the life-giving charkha. I invite the correspondent to 
think in terms of the masses and, by taking to the dharkha, identify 
hunself with his less fortunate coutrymen. 

Lastly, let the correspondent remember that, if I may be 
advised on the ground of my broad humanity to be tender to our 
miUs at the e^ense of the “lower classes”, I must also be urged, as 
I have been by other friends, to be tender to foreign mills for the 
same reasons. But if it is true, as it is true, that foreign mills 
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have destroyed the prosperity of the masses, the consideration of 
humanity demands that the masses should he taught to revert to 
the charkha even though foreign mill-omiers may suffer. Even 
so must indigenous mills suffer, if need be, for the sake of those 
on whose poverty their fortunes are built. If an enterprising baker 
puts up cheap bakeries in our villages so as to replace household 
kitchens, the whole nation, I hope, will rise against such an enter- 
prise. The reason for the opposition would be the same as the 
reason for my opposition to the mills when thy cotne in conflict with 
the interest of the masses, 

Toung India^ 1 7-7 -1924 


213. DEPRIVED OF HIS RIGHT 

Mr. Jamaluddin Mukhmoor writes: 

At the last municipal election held in the month of November 1923, 
the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Merwara, who acted as the Polling OflBi- 
cer, most autocratically rejected my name from the Beawar municipal 
electoral roll on the ground of my conviction under section 108 Criminal 
Procedure Code for the period of 6 months. He passed the order in the 
month of October 1923 and, since it was appealable, I appealed to the 
Commissioner on the 10 th October. For one month complete silence was 
assumed. In the meantime, 26th of November was fixed for recording 
the votes. Consequently, on the 20th November, I sent a reminder to the 
Commissioner and a registered notice to the Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Merwara, to stop the further proceedings till the final decision of my 
appeal. No heed was paid and the election carried on the same day. Since 
then I had been waiting for the reply from the Commissioner’s office and 
only today, 10th July, the following commmique has been received by me: 

With reference to his letter No. U7/J dated the 22nd June 1924, 
Mr. Jamaluddin is informed that the order by which his name was omit- 
ted from the Beawar municipal electoral roll was revised by the Commis- 
sioner, who directed that his name might he entered, but as this order was 
only passed on the 26th November 1923, it could not be communicated 
in time to enable the applicant to exercise the privilege of voting. 

This is like sending a reprieve after hanging. The right of 
voting at the present moment may not be of much consequence. 
But when people become alive to their rights, one vote is enough 
to turn the scales on momentous occasions. Mr. Jamaluddin is 
entitled to an explanation of the extraordinary delay in a matter that 
required no prolonged investigation and when the Commissioner 
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must have known that the elections were pending. For me thie 
incident furnishes an additional cause for non-co-operation. I 
look upon all such official acts with considerable suspicion. They 
betray contempt of popular opinion and rights. That people may 
not have an immediate remedy against the abuse is to me no reason 
for associating directly or indirectly with the authorities in conduct- 
ing Indian administration in utter defiance of public opinion. 

Tomg India, 17-7-1924 


214. LETTER TO NAMBHAI ICHIIARAM MASHRUWALA 

Sabarmati, 
Ashadh Vad 3 [July 19, 192fy 

BHAI NAHABHAI, 

I have your letter. I went through the translation. There is 
no reason why you should be unhappy. It is when the world 
worships us that we have to be apprehensive. Maybe, Grod is near- 
er to us when it condemns us. Mirabai used to laugh when she 
heard the eulogy of the world. Do tender your resignation by all 
means. It is not at all desirable to stay on at the cost of your 
health. However, to be cautious, you may consult Jamnalalji*. 
The test of one’s religion lies in suffering with equanimity heat 
and cold, nusery and happiness. 

Blessings frm 
Mohandas 

Nanabhai Ichharam, Esq,. 

Akola 

Berar 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 4316. Courtesy: Kanubhai Mashruwala 


^ The postmark bears thib date. 
^Jamnalal Bajaj 



215. ENLIGHTENED OR HALF-BAKED? 


A student named Ganpat wrote this letter* to the members of 
his family and left his home on July 7. 

There is as much ignorance as patriotism in this letter. There 
can be no comparison between Dyerism and the act of an English- 
man who abused a woman. Those who move about in cities al- 
ways see such ugly scenes. It is not that the whites alone abuse 
Indian women. Indians, too, do so and even beat them. Who 
has not seen impudent Indian station-masters and policemen harass 
women? Can these acts of wickedness be prevented by running 
away from them? 

Why did student Ganpat look on silently when he foimd the 
white man abusing the woman ? If he felt hurt, he had two or 
three alternatives before him : Employing non-violence and willing 
to bear beating if he got it while courteously dissuading the white 
man, he could have saved the woman from the abuses. Or, 
if he was a believer in “tit for tat”, he would have made the 
quarrel his own and fought with him. If he was a co-opera- 
tor, he would have employed the third alternative of taking the 
woman to a police station and registering a complaint. If he failed 
to get justice that way, he would have becotne a satyagrahi. Con- 
sidered from any point of view, running away was by no means a 
remedy. Such a remedy is likely to prove a further bondage. 
Student Ganpat writes to say that he has now understood the signi- 
ficance of life. God alone knows what he has understood. What 
will he achieve by running away? He could have done what was 
expected of him by staying at home. By becoming a coward and 
running away, one acquires no wisdom and no courage either. All 
cannot become Buddhas. Sarasvatichandra^ lived, of course, in the 
imagination of Govardhanbhai. Student Ganpat aspires to surpass 
even Sarasvatichandra. Govardhanbhai made Sarasvatichandra 
go round and round the same place like an oilman’s bullock. He 
did not at all become “new”. Even after having new experiences, 
he abandoned Kumud^ and accepted Kusum* and in the end made 
her worship him. What we have to learn from Sarasvatichandra is 

* Not translated here 

2 The hero of the Gujarati novel Sarasvatichandra by Govardhanbhai 
Tripathi 

3 & 4 Sisters, characters in Sarasvatichandra 
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that we must never swerve from our duty. We should face a hard- 
ship which we cannot remove and try to find out remedies for it. 
Remedies will be found by studying hardship; they will not be 
had by running away from them. 

If student Ganpat has not yet become a forest-dweller and reads 
J/avajivan even in hiding, and if he happens to read this issue, he 
should return home in response to the request of an experienced 
person like me. He should continue his studies; if he has no sound 
physique, he should acquire it; he should certainly remain a 
celibate; he should, of course, be a devotee of God; he should 
learn that the essence of life is service and understand that one 
cannot serve by running away. 

r do not want to say that retreat to the forest yields no solu- 
tion. One can learn a lot by going there, but one must become 
qualified for it. All of us should not set out to become Buddhas. 
We should remain Sudamas.* Lord Krishna who stopped Arjuna 
from fleeing^ knew his business. Rama honoured his father’s pro- 
mise but kept Bharat pinned to Ayodhya and himself went to the 
forest where he lived a life of service. Even in the forest he shaped 
himself and became an ideal man. Fortunately, there are not many 
students who run away; hence I need not dilate further on the 
episode of student Ganpat. But students who have not run away 
fi:om home have a lot to learn from Ganpat. When we sec suffer- 
ing, we should not feel unconcerned or apathetic. We should try 
and cultivate a feeling exactly like Ganpat’s. We should not sell 
our education for a cowrie. We should receive education for the 
benefit of our country and use it in her service. Cultivating as 
much feeling as Ganpat, we should add to it a sense of discrinai- 
nation and proportion. With the sense of proportion, we should 
cultivate patience. Having analysed a situation and found reme- 
dies, let us be firm in applying Aem. Let us think a lot before 
taking a decision, but once it is taken, let us be adamant in im- 
plementing it. Ganpat certainly does not deserve contempt. He 
is not to be pitied even. He merits praise. Only, we should not 
take the step he took hastily; we should create the solitude of a 
forest just where we are. Peace, renunciation, and so on, are states 
of mind. It is true that some attain peace by wandering about, 
but some others get it while shaping themselves in the midst of 

* Sudama was a poor Brahmin friend of Lord Krishna. 

2 In the Mahabharata, Aquna, the third of the Pandava brothers, had 
w^ed to flee the battlefield as he did not like to fight his cousins, the 
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ordinary, daily drudgery. We may follow the path trodden by 
many. This is the royal road. 

Live as you may, 

Find God any how. 

So wrote Akha. He was truly learned. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivm, 20-7-1924 


216. QUESTIOJ^S A^TD AJ^SWERS 

A friend who is a student of non-co-operation has asked me 
some questions which I reproduce here as they are of interest to 
many: 

q. Our opposition is directed not against individuals but against a 
“system”. Then what does “system” mean — ^mobilization, tradition or culture? 

A. Certainly, it is not mobilization. Tradition, yes; also 
culture to the extent that it is responsible for tradition. 

0,. In the article entitled “Rabbi May” in Toung India}- you write that, 
through the injustice meted out to Sir Sanharan Nair, the wickedness of this 
regime has been further exposed. You write to the members of the Indian 
National Congress: “If the Government courts and schools attract us and 
yet we oppose them, then our opposition is not against a system but against 
individuals . . . My swaraj consists in maintaining intact the spirit of our 
culture.” 

Considering these two extracts, we find it suggested in the first that the 
government is under the control of the whites, while the second one contains 
a dig at our culture. 

A. That is not so at all. Even if there had been an Indian 
judge in the Sankaran Nair case, he would have dealt him similar 
injustice. Since the judge was a supporter of the present policy 
of the British Government, he could give no other judgment. We 
in India know from experience that, at critical junctures, we cannot 
expect justice from Indian judges working under the current admini- 
stration. The fault is not theirs but that of the system. An ordinary 
man cannot transcend his environment. He who can transcend it 
will not work a moment under such an unacceptable system. Non- 
co-operation teaches us this very principle. I have often said that, 
if the administration is to continue according to the current system, 


1 Tide “Notes”, 12-6-1924. 
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it would be unacceptable to me even if every official is an 
Indian. 

Q. It is my impression that the scheme of non-co-operation was devised 
not to protect our culture — ^protection of culture may well be its indirect though, 
in a sense, very important result — but to maintain our self-respect. 

A. Since the attack on our self-respect was obvious, it was 
more effective to give prominence to it. But our self-respect was 
the basis of our culture. Now, when we sec the danger of fasci- 
nation exercised by courts, schools, etc., despite the fact that the 
respect due to us has not been restored as yet, we expose the 
veiled attack on our culture. Such successive arguments, of course, 
are not deliberately advanced. Circumstances give rise to them. 
If we go deep into the subject, wc are able to see that words like 
honour, culture, system, etc., have a close relationship to one an- 
other and that all of them have a common origin. 

Q,. I am not sure whether there is anything really harmful in Govern- 
ment courts and yet I would not lodge there a complaint against my neigh- 
bour because they are the courts of an alien Government which oppresses us. 
Likevwse, he who does not see any defect in the present educational system 
should also boycott it. Even if the medicines to be had at a Government 
hospital are very good or even if the police arrangements are praiseworthy, 
the non-co-operator should not take the benefit of these. 

A. Those who sec nothing wrong in the courts and schools 
except that they arc rim by an alien Government find it difficult 
to non-co-operate. What is wrong in these institutions is not tlieir 
being run by an alien Government, but their being a part of a 
faulty system. But here a definition of system is c;alled for because 
the questioner has used the word “educational ,syst<;m”. I see defects 
even in the educational system of the Government. But that is not 
the reason for my opposition. My opposition is to the system of 
Government administration. It is the system in which the financial 
interest of the rulers is dominant and in which religion or morality, 
call it what you will, has a minor place. It is the system in which 
the^ rulers do not hesitate to employ Dycrism in order to protect 
their economic interests and are not afraid of committing any sin. 
If the system were not so selfish, there would have been no reason 
to call the British Government alien. The truth of this argument 
may be tested thus: Suppose this Government feels sorry for the 
Punjab massacre, stops the import of foreign cloth, encourages khadi, 
forgoes the inconie from opium and liquor, reduces its military 
expenditure by 75 per cent, regards thepromotion of Hindu-Muslim 
unity as its duty and respects public opinion in other ways; then 
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who will oppose it? And if anyone does so, who will listen to 
him? Even if they are defective in other respects, we shall not 
boycott the existing courts and schools. This kind of selfishness in 
Government administration or system is at the very basis of modern 
or Western culture. But the Government’s Dyerism, etc., which are 
the manifest results of that culture, are sufficient to rouse opposi- 
tion even in those who do not wish to think thus deeply over 
the matter. 

Q,. You write: “The aim of the Government’s policy is to Anglicize us. 
The moment we get Anglicized, our English rulers will hand over the reins of 
Government to us and accept us as their agents.” Have the Englishmen been 
here with such an unselfish motive? They loudly proclaim as a virtue what 
you regard as a fault in them. Will the Englishmen quit if we adopt the Euro- 
pean system? Even then, how can we become their voluntary agents? Do 
not conflicts arise between England and Germany even though they have a 
common culture? I should say that conflicts arise precisely because their 
culture is common. 

A. Many issues are involved in this question. If we become 
Anglicized we shall certainly cease to be wearers of khadi. Modern 
culture is, in effect, materialistic and opposed to the claims of the 
atmem. By becoming Anglicized, we shall be adopting a system of 
exploiting all others in the world. Then we shall be indifferent 
to the condition of farmers and make brute force the basis of our 
existence. In that case, military e3q)enditure, etc., will remain 
unchanged. If that happens, they will have nothing to say against 
us. 

When our wants considerably multiply, we shall be England’s 
biggest customers and, consequently, its willing retailers, that is, 
agents. That England and Germany fought with each other is 
also a result of that same culture brought about in a different way. 
Both wanted to exploit weak nations and both wanted the largest 
share; hence the conflict. But there is a big difference between 
that fight and our fight. Theirs was a confrontation of equals, so 
there was no question of self-respect. We, of course, arc conscious 
of our self-respect every moment. Once we adopt the culture of 
Europe, there will be no possibility of a conflict between Englishmen 
and us as long as we remain the customers of England. Englishmen 
repeatedly tell us that we are not yet fit to manage our own affairs; 
this is far from beii^ absolute hypocrisy. Many believe and say that 
as long as our culture remains distinct, we shall not be qualified to 
carry on Government in accordance with the European system. 
How is it that South Africa, etc., have complete autonomy? Obscr- 
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vers may see for themselves that since the whites there swear by 
the same culture, they have become England’s agents. England 
sells its goods through those whites, hence it has no need to post its 
own men there. No one should believe that the same blood flows 
in their veins. If the whites of South Afirica would now turn self- 
less and give first priority to the interests of the Negroes, England 
would feel embarrassed and worried despite the fact that the 
former are whites. Our experience tells us that, when some 
RngligTiTTiftn adopt such a selfless attitude, English society boycotts 
them. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, 20-7-1924 


217. MY NOTES 
Shki Indulal’s Letter 

I believe everyone has read Shri Indulal Yagnik’s open letter 
to me. One sees clearly the spirit of patriotism in every line of this 
letter. Nowhere can one notice even a shadow of discourtesy. One 
does not like to point out blemishes, if at all there are any, in 
an article written with such a good intention. A feeling persists in 
my heart that it would be a sin to oJSer any reply to this letter. 
Is not refraining from reply the perfect answer to it ? Shri Indulal’s 
curiosity is endless. He wishes to find out the logical conclusion 
of every question. He is a born soldier and hence out for adven- 
ture. Just as he wishes to know everything, he wishes to do every- 
thing. Because of his excessive attachment to a cause, he does not 
feel even for a moment that there are things beyond his papacity. 
Gan attachment recognize any limit? What can attachment not 
do? Hence, instead of setting a limit himself, he has left it to 
God to do it. This is as much a virtue as a weakness. In this 
letter I find him under the influence of both. 

I for one welcome from him such a letter written out of love, 
I take this and similar articles as warnings to me. I learn patience 
fi:om them and I come to understand my limitations. 

It is not that I have given no thought to any of the draw- 
backs or arguments that Shri Indulal has brought to my notice. 
I have politely placed before the people the decision I have reached 
after full delibaration. In this weekly I have already cleared most 
of the doubts arising therefirom and shall give further clarification 
as occasion demands. Nevertheless, in regard to what I cannot 
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e^^lain, I shall merely say: “Please find the rest of my explanation 
in my conduct.” 

Humour 

A correspondent writes:* 

Let the gentleman^ from Dharwar submit if he likes an account 
of his clothes expense. But I should like myself to solve to some 
extent the correspondent’s problem. Innocent replies should be 
given to innocent queries. Since this correspondent has indulged 
in an innocent joke, I wish to share with him the pleasure of the 
joke. Instead of that gentleman from Dharwar, I intend to undertake 
myself the contract of supplying clothes to this correspondent. Only 
this much change will have to be made. No one can enter into a 
contract to supply for Rs. 15 clothes worth Rs. 1,000. We can 
know from the Dharwar gentleman how many clothes he will need. 
He has been spending on his clothes Rs. 15 a year. I probably 
spend not even Rs. 3. The cost of my loin-cloth does not appreciably 
exceed this amount. Of course, I could do with only one towel 
while in jail. It served my need for over a year. Again, since I 
am used to having a separate handkerchief for the nose, I could 
improvise it firom the superfluous parts of my loin-cloth. I have 
not exhausted the stock of this surplus material even now. But I 
do not ask this correspondent to feel satisfied with a loin-cloth. 
Nevertheless he will not need waistcoats, coats or costly dhotis. 
As a bedsheet cannot be included in clothes, according to his own 
calculation a long shirt will cost Rs. 4, a short dhoti Rs. 3, a towel 
Re. I, caps Re. 1, that is a total e3q)ense of Rs. 9. If this corres- 
pondent does not mind imitating one who has Gujarat’s hehn in 
his hands,^ he can do without a cap and may thus save a rupee. 
Satisfied with the above clothes as his dress, if he sends me what is 
saved out of Rs. 34,^ I shall utilize it for the relief of people reduced 
to skeletons in Orissa or elsewhere. Clothes are meant to conceal 
the body as well as to protect it fi:om cold and heat. Considering 
the question firom this point of view, we do not need more clothes 
than a short dhoti reaching up to the knee, a long shirt and a 
cap. In the climatic conditions of our country, coats and waist- 

* The letter is not translated here. 

2 Who wrote to Gandhiji in June 1924, saying that his annual expense on 
all his clothes, which were made from khaddar, came to Rs. 15 as against 
Rs. 50 when he used foreign cloth 

3 Gandhiji has in mind Vallabhbhai Patel. 

* The correspondent had stated in his letter that one had to spend, in 
spite of economy, Rs. 34 a year on one’s clothes, all of khaddar. 
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coats are a mere burden. Motilalji does not feel ashamed to attend 
the Central Legislative Assembly dressed in a long shirt, a short 
dhoti and a cap. The Deshbandliu’s* dress does not consist of any 
more items. The only difference in the Ali Brothers’ dress is that 
they wear trousers instead of dhotis. This correspondent has sugges- 
ted one wrong thing. One need never wear dirty clothes for the 
sake of the country. He who himself washes with due care his 
dhoti and long shirt needs no soap at all or very little of it. 
Dirtiness is a sign of idleness. It has nothing to do with patrio tism 
It is the special duty of a khadi-wcarcr to keep his clothes white as 
milk. Yes, it is true that in that case tlicrc will be no room for 
superfluous clothes. And even if one wants to have them, the 
expense on soap or a washerman is bound to go up. 

“Sfin, Spin, Spin” 

A Maharashtrian gentleman writes 

I place this correspondent’s example before every Gujarati 
brother and sister. Those who firmly hold the faith that India 
can win true swaraj only through peaceful means have no need at 
all to employ other means. Swaraj through peaceful means is possible 
only when the people have single-minded devotion to a common 
mission. Violence becomes unavoidable when some people become 
impatient and coerce others who do not co-operate with them. 
This, of course, is not swaraj. It is nothing but falling out of the 
frying pan into the fire. It is not likely to benefit the millions of 
our people reduced to skeletons. On the contrary, tliey will be 
unwilling victin^ at a sacrifice. The custom of offering human 
beings as a samifice, which is considered a thing of the past, will 
be revived. This custom undoubtedly persists in Europe. What 
else are the recent terrible wars there if not human sacrifice? If 
they take place in India, they will involve millions, because they 
are not courageous enough to resist them. 

At the present juncture, when there arc many people with 
wavering minds, when there is mutual hatred, when there is in- 
tolerance of criticism, when allegations know no bounds, silence is 
the golden path. But work should be there along with silence, and 
that work is the plying of spinning-wheels. 

To think that others will not spin at all is mere illusion. Like 
the question of others eating, this question also must not arise. If 
I have faith in myself, why should I bother about others? If 
Others do not spin, we should make it a point to spin all the more 

^ G. R.. Das 

^The letter is not translated here. 
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ourselves on their behalf. If this happens, it will easily infect 
others. 

Exaggeration 
A correspondent writes:* 

This is a very illusive argument and hence deserves to be re- 
jected. A man is born dependent. If he were not born that way, 
his pride would have no limit. Leading an ascetic’s life is the 
highest state of dependence, because an ascetic has to live on 
what others give him. This state enables him to secure the 
freedom of the atman and to realize its identity with the Supreme. 
We may do everything ourselves to avoid giving trouble to others, 
we may do without a thing which we cannot make, but a man 
who attempts to do all his work himself merely to prove his claim 
of self-dependence finally ends up as a self-willed individual. We 
wish to see the whole of society self-sufficient in the matter of food 
and clothing. People have become dependent on others in regard 
to cloth and hence they doubt whether they can again become 
self-dependent in that respect. So I advise every man and woman 
to become self-dependent in respect of doth. It is likely that so- 
ciety can become self-suffident only after individuals become 
self-dependent. The attempt to become self-dependent in matters 
other than this will halt the great, universal and essential endeavour 
in respect of cloth. Suppose that we can make for ourselves our 
own soap, pencils, pens, inkstand, etc., in addition to making 
cloth, we shall find that only one or two of us can do so; but that 
will not remove India’s poverty. 

To eradicate India’s poverty, just the opposite course must be 
adopted. That is to say, people must give up all other unneces- 
sary activities and try to make India self-sufficient in regard to 
cloth by spinning with their own hands. We have for years 
been doing wrong in our activities. Some say they will deliver India 
from bondage by starting soap mills, others say they will do so 
by starting lock factories, or leather works or bamboo-mat factories. 
This indicates the misdirected activities of society. It is only 
when we concentrate our minds firmly on one objective and 
become engrossed in the task of implementing it that we can 
achieve swaraj. I have found that such an objective is only the 
spinning-wheel activity, and hence I keep on harping on the 

* The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had stated that 
Gandhiji wished that all should cook and spin for themselves, but had wanted 
to know whether Gandhiji wanted everyone to be self-dependent in respect 
of all work. 

XXIV-27 
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theme. Hitherto no one has been able to point out to me any 
other activity comparable to it. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, 20-7-1924 

218. PROFITS m WEAVING 

A correspondent writes to me in detail about his experience 
as a weaver. Omitting the details, I reproduce the substance 
here:‘ 

It is clear tliat others cannot have such good opportunities or 
experiences. But this account and the others that I have already 
published show that, given perseverance and skill, weaving pro- 
vides a means of livelihood. 

He writes further :2 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 20-7-1924 


219. NEW TYPE OF SPINNING-WHEEL 

We find a note on a new type of spinning-wheel in the news- 
papers of Bombay. The Khadi Board has been asked to examine 
this wheel. So far no one has to our knowledge been able to 
make a spinning-wheel capable of turning out yarn with greater 
ease or of better quality. We see several types of spinning-wheels 
with negligible points of difference, but one need not give them 
any importance. 

1 urge every lover of khadi not to buy any “new type of 
spinning-wheel” which has not been approved by the Khadi 
Board. Many spinning-wheels of a new type have proved utterly 
useless and belied the claims advanced in their behalf. As things 
stand now, we are in a position to say that no one cun supersede 
the old spinning-wheel once a few changes are introduced in 

* This is not translated here. The correspondent had stated that two people 
knowing all about weaving and working for 8 or 9 hours a day could easily 
earn Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, on an average. He himself had found spinning and 
weaving very good leisure-time work. 

2 This is not translated here. He had added that he bought 3 or 4 maunds 
of cotton which provided cloth for 8 or 9 members of his family. His annual 
expense on clothes in 1922 exceeded Rs. 300, whereas now that he and his 
family had started spinning and weaving, it totalled only Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. 
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it. It would be, therefore, good if no one goes in for any "new 
type of spinning-wheel”. If someone comes across a miraculous 
spinning-wheel, he should send it to the Khadi Board for ins- 
pection. He may propagate it or buy it only if the Board has 
approved of it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ncwajivan, 20-7-1924 


220. LETTER TO V. G. DESAI 

Ashadh Vad 4 {July 20, 

BHAISHRI VALjr, 

I have your postcard. Mahadev told me yesterday that your 
article on Simla had been sent to you by Swami, who added 
that it was twenty days since it was sent. Have you not receiv- 
ed it? I shall inquire about the passage you have mentioned. I 
can’t say anything about my going to Simla. Even the date for 
my visit to the Punjab is not yet decided. And you are asking 
me to go to Simla. But you are neither a lord, nor a Governor, 
nor [ Lord] Reading. Your invitation, therefore, stands no chance 
of acceptance. 

V andemataram from 
Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: C.W. 6016. Courtesy: V. G. 
Desai 


I The article on Simla referred to in the letter was published in Tomg 
India in September 1924. In that year Ashadh Vad 4 fell on July 20. 



221. LETTER TO GANGABEHN VAWTA 


Ashadh Vad 6 [July 22, 1924^ 

CHI. GANGABEHN, 

I have your letter. You may come whenever you wish. God 
will do only what is good. I would advise you not to bring your 
son’s daughter with you. Let the husband and wife do what- 
ever they deem proper. The father is welcome to bring the 
daughter and leave her here. If you bring her now tlicre is a possi- 
bility of the estrangement widening. 

Blessings from 
Mohandas 

From the Gujarati original: O.W. 6017. Courtesy: Gangabehn Vaidya 


222. LETTER TO INDRA VIDYAVAGHASPATI 

Ashadh Krishna 6 [July 22, 1924\^ 

CHI. INDRA, 

I have your second letter. I hope you have got my reply to 
your earlier letter. I have received the file too. I am very im- 
patient to reach Delhi.^ Because of the doctors’ warning I have 
postponed my journey. I will reach there as soon as possible. 

Blessings from 
Mohandas 

Prof. Indra 
“Arjun” Office 
Delhi 

From the Hindi original: C.W. 4858. Courtesy; Chandragupta Vidyalankar 


^ Earlier letters in this volume to the addressee suggest that this letter 
also was written in 1924. In that year Ashadh Vad 6 fell on July 22. 

2 & 3 In response to a call from Mahomed Ali, Gandhiji left for Delhi on 
August 16, 1924. In that year Ashaedt Krishna 6 fell on July 22. 
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{July 23, 1924]^ 

BHAl FULCHAND, 

I have your letter. There is only one way for you. The 
management arc pledged to take the untouchables into that school^. 
That pledge cannot be broken. You must welcome the 
untouchables, and if, in consequence, all the students leave the 
school you should put up with it. If the management hand over 
the building to you and want to establish another school, they may 
do so. How can the principles proclaimed when the foundation 
was laid be now set aside ? I shall certainly write a note on this 
in Navajivan.^ 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS-.] 

Do not give up your peace, patience and humility. 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 2821. Courtesy; Shardabehn Shah 


m THE PLIGHT OF TEACHERS 

After describing the declining condition of national schools in 
a district, where out of fourteen seven have died out and the rest 
are sinking, and where attendance is reduced from 2,000 to 500, the 
headmaster of one of them writes: 

To be frank, the hearts of many of us, teachers of the national 
schools, sink when they think of their half-starved families and their crush- 
ing debts, and misgivings arise as to whether it is wise or foolish for a man 
embarrassed with debts to undergo so much suffering and whether it 
is advisable or not to serve the country in other ways than as starving 
schoolmasters. I should mention here that some of these teachers gave up 
at the call of their country much more lucrative situations. 

This tale of woe need not frighten us. Nations are made after 
much travail. Either we must die like flies in an armed rebellion, 

1 The postmark bears this date. 

2 The national school of Wadhwan in Kathiawar 

3 Vide ‘‘Religion on TriaF’, 27-7-1924. 
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then submit to military autocracy and, in the distant and dim future, 
hope to have democratic rule; or by patient, natural, unperceived 
suffering evolve as a self-ruling, self-respecting nation. It is by 
sufferings such as the correspondent describes that we shall find a 
remedy for the difficulties tliat face us. These constitijitc the real 
training in swaraj. The fault is not wholly the parents’. It is 
inherent in our surroundings. We have not yet learnt the virtue 
of sustained work in defiance of all odds. Teachers arc the centre 
round whom the whole of the national education system must revolve. 
If they lose their balance, the system must topple. But the teachers 
have been inexperienced. They have not all had the unquench- 
able fire for keeping alive the taste for national education. They 
have not the organizing ability, nor the power of concentration and 
consecration. Everywhere the workers, instead of specializing in 
one branch of service, have dabbled in everything witli the result 
that they have been able to do nothing thoroughly. But this was 
inevitable. We are new to the game. Our rulers have trained us 
as clerks and put us to work requiring little thinking and less initia- 
tive. But the old order is changing. In the first flush of enthusiasm 
we seemed to be doing well, if not very well. Now that the enthu- 
siasm has died out and the moisture of public support has dried 
up, only the hardiest plants will survive. Let me hope the schools 
and the schoolmasters that still remain arc of the right stuff. 
They must beg from door to door for maintenance and not feel 
ashamed if they are honest workers. The headmaster has asked 
also specific questions, which being of general utility, I copy and 
answer below. 

Q. How long can the poor teachers, embarrassed with increasing debts, 
continue to have connection with these schools working on starvation allowance ? 

A. Till death, even as a soldier fights till he is victorious 
or, which is the same thing, drops down dead. 

Q. How long will the authorities continue these schools at a great loss 
of money, if even 1 per cent of the people do not want them? 

A. No school has a right to exist if the people do not want 
it. But I would blame the authorities if the people who brought 
a school into being afterwards do not want it. 

ft. Education can be suspended and workers can suffer for one year or 
two years or three years, but what will be the case if the fight for swarsy conti- 
nues for an indefinite period? 

A. Those who can suffer for one to three years will find 
themselves inured to suffering for thirty years. 
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Q,. How can the few boys that really want national education read where 
no national school exists? 

A. If the parents or the boys or girls, for that matter, are 
resourceful, they will find out a way. It is a superstition to think 
that education can only be had at schools or only through English 
or in a particular, orthodox style. To learn spinning and weaving 
is an education of first-class importance at the present moment. Let 
us also remember that the majority of Indian villages have no 
schools at all. 

0,. How long should our countrymen be allowed to vote for a resolution 
which they will never carry out in practice? All •will vote for boycott of Govern- 
ment schools but very few of these voters will send their bo-j^s to national 
schools. 

A. Not one minute longer than I can help. All my fight in 
the A.I.G.G. was directed towards our being true to our resolutions. 

I know that the replies I have given will be considered un- 
satisfactory by many. But I dare say that they are the only correct 
and practical answers. We must do away with camouflage. If 
the nation as a whole does not want national schools in answer to 
the boycott of (not supplementary to) Grovernment schools, it must 
be altered. The minority that may still want the boycott must make 
good their desire by running their o'wn national schools, but not 
under the Gongress aegis. These schools ■will be run only where they 
are wanted. If there be only one such school, it -will continue 
without being disheartened. Faith knows no disappointment. 

Tomg India, 24-7-1924 


225. NOTE ON G. F. ANDREWS’S ARTICm 

For a fuller account of the effects of the poet’s humanitarian 
and peace-giving mission, I cannot do better than refer the reader 
to the excellent ’Viswa-Bharati bulletins on the visit issued by the 
editors of the Viswa-Bharati Magazine. 

Tomg India, 24-7-1924 


1 This followed Andrews’s article "India in the Far East” which, among 
other things, gave an account of Rabindranath Tagore’s -visit to Japan, 



226. WHAT TO DO WITH THE YARN? 

The Khadi Board continues to receive queries as to the use to 
be made of the yarn that is to be delivered to it by Congress re- 
presentatives. In accordance with the Congress resolution, every 
representative has to send at least 2,000 yards of well-twisted, even 
yam per month. It is in the nature of a subscription. But all kinds 
of questions are being raised. Some members want to keep the 
yarn themselves and have it woven for personal wear. It is an 
excellent idea but, at the present moment, I would suggest suppres- 
sion of that desire. The efficacy of any programme depends upon 
uniformity and punctuality and the magnitude of c.xecution. It is 
the volume that counts. But the volume is impossible if each 
member wants to act according to his own wish. Whilst there is 
much to be said in favour of each member spinning for his own 
clothing, at the present moment mucli more is to be said in favour 
of co-operative spinning. The cost of sending the yarn is of no 
consequence when it is remembered that parcels arc to be made up 
in each province and despatched to the Central Board. But look 
at the advantages: 

(1) Monthly return of yarn. 

(2) Check from month to mondi on the quality of spinning 
and consequent possibility of improvement, 

(3) Check upon danger of slackness on the part of spinners. 

(4) A healthy rivalry between spinners and provinces as to 
the quantity and quality. 

(5) The certainty of cheapening the price of khaddar if the 
response of the Congressmen is at all in accordaitce witli the resolu- 
tion. 

My advice to the Khaddar Board will be to have all tlie yam 
woven where it can be done cheapest unless each province would 
prefer to have it locally woven. The khaddar should be sold at 
very low rates to the poor in famine areas at the discretion of the 
Bo^d. It can be sold to the spinners at concession rates if they so 
desire. But it is really too early at this stage to decide iinally as to 
the disposal of the khaddar manufactured from the yarn. Much 
must depend upon the quantity received. I suggest to those who 
are anxious to wear Ichaddar woven from yarn of their own spinning 
that it is much more meritorious to pool the whole yarn and for 
individuals to receive khaddar equal in weight to their own yam. 
Under the circumstances created by the A.I.C.G. resolution, the 
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desire to wear khaddar of self-spun yarn will be regarded selfish 
in comparison to its gift to the common fund. Lastly, no member 
is bound to send more than 2,000 yards of yam if he does not wish 
to. He may give half an hour to the nation and keep another half 
hour’s labour for his own use. Let me say to novices that many 
have already finished their quota of 2,000 yards. And those who 
are giving all their spare time to spinning hope to go beyond 10,000 
yards. Some members of the staff of the Gujarat Vidyapith, though 
not Congress representatives, are spinning 5,000 yards each per 
month of which they will give 3,000 to the nation and collect the 
remaining 2,000 for their personal use. I would urge the Congress 
men and women, whether representatives or others, for the time 
being willingly and whole-heartedly to fall in with the national 
project, imperfect though it may appear to them to be. They will 
find that it will become perfect by reason of hearty co-operation. 
No scheme has yet been produced by the human brain which has 
not contained flaws or which has not been criticized. But practical 
wisdom consists in helping the execution of a scheme which has 
commended itself to the majority. Every objection must not be 
raised to the dignity of conscience. Fundamentals are very few 
indeed. In any case, there can be no question of conscience in 
deciding whether it is better to pool 2,000 yards of yam or reserve 
it for one’s own use. 

Toung India, 24-7-1924 


227. A GLOOMY PICTURE 

A Mussalman correspondent writes thus feelingly from 
Amritsar: 

The free fights between Hindus and Mussahnans in Upper India 
which have become almost a daily occtxrrence indicate the complete in- 
ability of the two slave nations to find a solution of their domestic problems, 
more so their inability to assume responsibility of governing a vast coim- 
try composed of many heterogeneous elements. 

Your efforts at bridging the g^lf were no doubt successful, but the 
warring elements reappeared soon after your incarceration. Where be- 
fore your incarceration there existed fellow-feeling and sympathy between 
the two for their having been long neighbours, today there is disunion and 
discord. All the big towns of the Punjab are cockpits for both the nations 
and there appears to be no prospect of the old relations ever being res- 
tored. 
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Will you please think out a remedy before the disease becomes 
incurable? Please do come to tire I’unjab and see things for yourself. Your 
zest for khaddar is uselcfis unless and until you have restored the old 
conditions. Amritsar which saw the glorious days of 1919 is today a 
picture of gloom. Out of nearly two hundred thousand people hardly 
50 would be found wearing khadi, and even tlusse do so because they 
must, holding as they do Congress olKccs. All this is due to the Hindu- 
Muslim tension. Remove the curse and everything will bo allright. Alas, 
the foundation of smgathan was laid at a most inausirieious moment. 

There is no doubt that the picture fijivcn by the correspondent 
is exaggerated. If there arc free lit'hts between Hindu.s and 
Mussalmans daily in the Punjab, it mast be a most diflic.ult place to 
live in today. But I have no dotibt that at least outwardly the 
Punjab is as peaceful as any other provinc.e in India. Nor is the 
correspondent correct when he lays everything at the door of the 
smgathan.. It has no doubt aggravated the disease which was 
already there. Both the communities have lost their balance. 

If the Punjabis have given up khaddar because of the tension, 
their love of khaddar or of the country could only be skin-deep. 
But as I do not think that they have less love of the country than 
the others, the cause of the decline of khaddar must be sought 
elsewhere. The obvious cause lies in the want of faith in the 
necessity of khaddar for swaraj and the desire for the soft life 
which the muslin and the calico denote. Of all the provinces, 
the Punjab is today able to carry out the boycott of foreign cloth 
if it wishes. But it does not. I have heard it said that many 
Hindus decline to wear khaddar because it is woven by the 
Mussalman weavers and the Mas.salmans refuse to wear it because 
they say they arc not interested in swaraj; they want to drive 
away the English but they want to revive the old Mussalman 
rule. And it is contended the old Mussalman rule cannot be 
revived if the charkha binds both Hindus and Massalmans to a 
common ideal. These I regard as vapouring.s of heated brains. 
The poor Hindus and the poor Mussalmans have no time to think 
of the things mentioned above. They will gladly add a few rupees 
to their annual income which spinning does. 

Apart, however, from the decHne of the khaddar and from the 
exaggerations of the correspondent, the seriousness of the tension 
cannot be denied. The break-down at Delhi of the authority of 
the leaders is too glaring to be slurred over. 

Fortunately, there are already indications of reviving sanity. 
The Jats and the butchers are reported to have realized the folly 
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of breaking one another’s heads and to have made peace. But the 
most hopeful news comes from correspondents who tell me that, if 
there were frenzied men bent on slaughter, there were also sane men 
and women bent on saving. These instances are not isolated but 
sufficiently numerous to show that love of peace was at least as 
keen between the two communities as the love of war. The latter 
is not natural. It is like a carbuncle. But peace persists. The 
two sections have simply to make up their minds to respect each 
others’ religious customs and the rest will be easy. So far as 
asking me to go to the Pimjab is concerned, it is an open secret that 
I am pining to go there as well as the other places where tension 
exists. The spirit is willing, the flesh alone is weak. As soon as I 
can undertake travels with any degree of safety, I propose in the 
company of Maulana Shaukat Ali to visit Sind and the Punjab. 

Tomg India, 24-7-1924 


228. AFFLICTED SOUTH 

The monsoons are playing an exasperating trick. The South 
is submerged and the North is pining for the rains. There is a 
heart-rending wire fi:om South Canara which says: ‘Devastating 
floods again. Forty feet above normal. River level only four feet 
below last year’s.’ Then follows a detailed account of families ren- 
dered homeless; people fleeing terror-struck in all directions. The 
volunteers were hoping that the relief work done by them after last 
year’s floods would put the starving families on their feet again. 
Now the hope is perhaps blasted. It will be remembered that the 
volunteers were organizing families by giving them spinning and 
carding work. Nature however has more misery in store for the poor 
homeless families. No wonder Mr. Sadashiv Rao* appeals for help. 
Let us hope that the effect of the floods is not so serious as the 
account before me suggests. Detailed and accurate information is 
eagerly awaited. 

Toung India, 24-7-1924 


* Karnad Sadashiv Rao (1881-1937); lawyer, social worker and Congress 
leader of South Rauara; four times President, Karnatak Provincial Congress 
Committee 
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The White Cross is an international anti-narcotic society whose 
headquarters are in Washington. It appears to have branches all 
over the world. Its letter-head contains distinguished names as 
trustees or standing council. Its executive secretary, Mr. McKibben 
writes a long letter urging me to secure India’s co-operation in the 
White Gross crusade against opium. I cull the following passages 
from the letter: 

The people of China resisted its invasion in two wars and in 1906 
took the first opportunity in a century and a half to gain deliverance by 
pulling up or ploughing under the poppy on millions of acres. So long 
and so binding had been their enslavement that it was predicted that at 
any attempt to take opium away the Chinese people would rise in insurrec- 
tion. Spence, an English writer, said in 1882 that **re volution would result 
if the Chinese Government would undertake suppression of the growth of 
the poppy, the quiet seaports would be turned into hell, streets would run 
with blood.” So far were these dire forecasts from coming true that no 
action of the Chinese Government was ever so popular as its determined 
and successful campaign for poppy chjstruction. It bijcume a fervent, 
sweeping, religious movement. In a thousand cities and villages old 
smokers stacked up their pipes in piles as high as the houses as a burnt 
offering to Heaven. Jubilant processions, nuisic and banners, voiced the 
general thanksgiving, while women wept tears of joy that the century-old 
curse was lifted. 

Their rejoicings were short-lived. The British Government kept its 
promise to cease importing opium but, as has happened before and since, 
as you too well know, the Western world kept the word of i>romise to the 
car but broke it to the heart. In place of opium there was poured upon 
devoted China a flood of morphine, heroin ami cocaine, ten times worse. 
In this atrocity, I blush to say, the United States was a participant until 
a recent day. In consequence of chaotic conditions, military chieftains 
have now forced upon unwilling Chinese farmers, a renewal of poppy 
planting, excusing themselves because native opium is better than foreign 
morphine. Those who know China best believe tlxat her fundamentally 
sound conscience will again respond when the nations give them support 
and will again rid their land of opium# 

It is universally recognized that no one nation can save itself. Opium 
products are so compact, so easily concealed and the wages of the traffic 
so enormous that, as long as the drugs are produced, they will find their 
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consumers. The American Congress has accordingly appealed to all 
nations to unite in suppressing the opium poppy and the cocaine shrub, 
reserving only such amounts as are considered necessary in medicine and 
science. A Conference has been agreed on to meet in Geneva in November 
1924, to put into effect this proposal. This Conference will be vested with 
authority whereby it may, if it will, inaugurate measures that will deliver 
the world from the menace. 

The question is now before the world, how may this Narcotic Con- 
ference be brought to act in the spirit as well in the letter of this man- 
date? Shall they meet the world’s hopes or blast them? To you, Sir, I 
need not name one all-powerful agency that may be invoked, namely, the 
power of public opinion, the focussing of the world’s conscience and con- 
viction upon the meetings of that Conference. 

The organization of which I have the honour to be a representative, 
the White Cross International Anti-narcotic Society, is seeking a voicing of 
public opinion and conscience, focussing it upon the November Conference 
in a way to move them irresistibly to use the opportunity providentially in 
their hands and rid the world of its greatest physical menace. 

The experience of China should convince India that fears which 
have sometimes been expressed of “Oriental revolt” against “deprivation of 
opium** will prove groundless in India as they did in China, It is perhaps 
not strange that some representatives of the British Government in India 
fear that India is so wedded to opium that “serious consequences would 
follow any attempt to take it away”. There is far less danger of this in 
India than in China. India has never become enslaved to the extent of 
China, even though its victims have largely been those on whom the 
whole future depends, namely the babies doped by their mothers day 
after day while the mothers are at work in the factories. Indian ladies, 
who are devoted social workers, say this practice is weU-nigh universal. 
If “revolt” is apprehended, it would seem to a friendly observer most 
likely to be a revolt of the people against a Governmental policy which 
poisons to death the babies in their mothers’ arms, or leaves them alive as 
if born old, pallid, emaciated, stunted, blasted in body and hopeless of 
future, the motive being that the Government might get the revenues 
“which it needs”. 

The world can never be delivered until India saves herself by ceasing 
to poison her own oncoming generations and by ceasing to pour her 
opium into the veins of other nations. For the sake of India and of the 
world, we lay before Mr. Gandhi and the people of India this our request 
for expressions of their mind such as will convince the co m i n g Opium 
Conference that India both seeks deliverance from her own opium enslave- 
ment and joins hands for the redemption of the world. . . , 
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Furthermore, may we ask what is the wish of the people of India 
as to who shall be their representatives and spokesmen at the Opium Con- 
ference? In previous meetings, have the convictions of India been ac- 
curately voiced? Whether sent unofficially or, as would be more fitting, 
clothed with full powers of representation, wc would suggest that India 
send some of her best sons to speak for her that the world may know her 
mind. If in any way our organization can assist in bringing before the 
Conference the expressions of Indian conviction, we shall be at your 
service. 

The White Cross may rely upon India’s co-opcralion in. its 
noble work. The A.I.G.G. has only recently unanimously passed a 
resolution which places on record its emphatic condemnation of the 
opium policy of the Government of India. If every poppy plant 
were rooted out, there would be no protest in the land against the 
act. The people will certainly rejoice when the whole of the 
revenue from intoxicating drinks and drugs is stopped, their sale 
absolutely prohibited except strictly as medicines to be sold by 
certificated chemists or druggists. 

But unfortunately for us and the world, India’s opinion is to- 
day represented by a Government that docs not r<!prescnt its people. 
At the forthcoming convention, therefore, it will not be the people 
of India that will be represented, but it would be the foreign rule 
over India that will be represented, in the interests not so much of 
humanity as chiefly of its revenue. Whether it would serve any 
useful purpose to send an unofficial i-oprcsentative, such as Mr. 
Andrews, truly representing the people, is a matter to be considered 
by the A.I.G.G. 

Let us, however, see what the goal of the humanitarian crusade 
is. Mss La Motte has shown by unchallengeable figures that the 
world’s production of opium is far in excess of its medical require- 
ments and that so long as it continues, so long will the immoral 
and soul-destroying traffic in it continue in spite of efforts to the 
contrary. She has shown, too, that the Government of India is the 
greatest culprit in the matter. The goal cannot be reached till the 
Government of India honestly carries out the wish of the best 
mind of the world, immediately to reduce tire cultivation of opium 
in its jurisdiction to the lowest term possible and without counting 
ffie cost. The Government of India alone has blocked the way and 
it is^ feared that it will do so again. And it will do so not because 
India wishes, but because she is helpless. 

Toun§ India, 24-7-1924 



2S0. IN FULFILMENT OF PROMISE 


When Mr. M. K. Acharya wrote his open letter to me, I pro- 
mised to attempt a reply to it in these pages. I am sorry that I 
was not able to do so earlier. Having very carefully read the letter, 
there is not much room for difference. My fortunate position is 
that I am able to look at things from my opponent’s standpoint 
and share his views to that extent. It is, however, my unfortunate 
position that I do not always succeed in inducing them to look at 
things from my stand-point. If I could, we should have a delight- 
ful agrement even in our differences. 

With the presentation of causes and the origin of non-co-opera- 
tion, there is tolerable agreement between Mr. Acharya and me. 
But on the construction of Congress resolutions we differ. But I 
should agree with him from his standpoint that the preamble to my 
resolution before the A.I.G.C. goes beyond the letter of some Con- 
gress resolutions. But much water has since flown under the Kaveri 
bridge (shall I say ?) I invite him to study the previous A.I.C.C. 
resolutions and he will find the preamble adumbrated there. I 
thought the adoption of the charkha was held to be an indis- 
pensable preliminary to civil disobedience. The conditions have 
been repeatedly laid down in resolutions. There was enough 
opposition at the last A.I.C.C. to many things, but not a voice was 
raised against the preamble, for the simple reason that almost every 
one had previously acknowledged the necessity of the charkha for 
the purpose of civil disobedience. I hold that I was, therefore, 
justified in introducing the preamble. 

On merits, I mustreiterate my belief that, without hand-spinning 
becoming universal, there will be no swaraj in Urrns of the masses. It is 
true that we were hand-spinning before we caine under foreign rule. 
But we did not then know the national necessity of it. Do we not 
often neglect our lungs by inhaling impmeair? When, however, 
they become bad, we realize their necessity as well as that of pure 
air. Return to the spinning-wheel means so much organization, 
so much co-operation, so much saving of money and so much dis- 
tribution of it among the masses and so much removal of tempta- 
tion from the way of the Englishmen, that it surprises me to find 
anyone question the possibility of establishing swaraj through the 
spinning-wheel. I need hardly point out that I have not suggested 
the spinning-wheel under every circumstance to every nation for 
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the attainment of swaraj. Mr. Acharya will sec that he argued 
against the charkha from premises I have not advanced. 

Then take the Councils. I do not deny the use, to some extent 
of Councils. All I contend is that they arc of no consequence to 
the masses. And since the Congress to remain national must mainly 
represent the masses and present a programme in which masses can 
freely participate, I submit that wisdom lies in keeping the boycotts 
intact. The soundness of my proposition will be realized in the 
same proportion as we descend to and identify ourselves with the 
masses. The lawyers and the Councillors, if they will appreciate the 
truth of what I am saying, can serve the masses and belong to the 
Congress without aspiring to executive ofliecs. 

The evil is not in tlie programme. The evil lies in our mutual 
distrust, intolerance, want of imagination and hankering after office. 
If both the parties will cease to want power and learn merely to 
serve, the programme of non-co-operation will be Cmnd to be the 
only true national programme. Is it difficult to realize that the 
majority of villages that are outside the influence of the rail-roads 
know noffiing of law-courts, schools or Councils and arc boycotters 
of necessity ? If we who want to serve them will discard the Govern- 
ment influence, there is hope for these millions of villagers. If we 
do not do so, the truth of a remark seriously made by an able 
patriot will be realized. He said: 

I do not believe your programme bccuu.se I do not feel as you 
do for the masses. Rather tlian that tliey should di(i of starvation and 
plague, I would sacrihec tlrcm on the battle-field by simply driving 
them to it. It will be a relucmnt sacrifice, it is true, but it is neces- 
sary. When these millions who are merely u burden to society are 
made to die on the battle-field, India will be a land worth living in. 
It will be a free India containing only free men, not starvelings and 
helots. 

I told the friend that his argument was irresistible if I could accept 
his premises. But, as we could not accept each other’s premises, 
we agreed to differ, respected each other’s conclusions and parted 
die best of friends. For me I must sink or swim with the lowest 
of my countrymen. If Mr. Acharya can be induced to realize this 
position, he will find that I am the same person he knew me in 
1920. 

Tomg India, 24-7-1924 
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To P. B. 

I must apologize for having delayed my reply to your questions. 
Here it is; 

(1) I do advocate a prohibitive import duty on foreign cloth 
even though it may only benefit home mills and not khaddar. I 
am impatient to bring about a total boycott of foreign cloth. I 
do not dread the home mill competition with khaddar, for I know 
that our mills are today not in a position to supply India’s require- 
ments. But supposing they do, I should not hesitate for the sake 
of protecting the masses, to protect khaddar against our mills as 
I would now protect them against foreign competition. My study 
of the figures goes to show that boycott of foreign cloth will equally 
benefit both our mills and hand-spun khaddar. 

(2) . Protection of khaddar I do not regard as compulsion just as 
I would not regard prohibition of drink as compulsion. It is no 
part of the duty of the State to countenance for the sake of a mino- 
rity what public opinion regards as detrimental to the moral or the 
material well-being of the people as a whole. 

(3) I do not dread foreign capital or foreigners coming to India if 
they do not, as now, receive favoured treatment in a variety of ways. 
We are well able to hold our own in fair and equal competition. 

(4) I am personally opposed to great trusts and concentration of 
industries by means of elaborate machinery. But at the present 
moment I am concerned with destroying the huge system of exploita- 
tion which is ruining India. If India takes to khaddar and all it 
means, I do not lose the hope of India taking only as much of the 
modern machinery system as may be considered necessary for the 
amenities of life and for life-saving purposes. 

Aoharya GmwANi 

Shrimati Gangabai Gidwani has received the following firom 
her husband: 

The Superintendent has been good enough to allow me to write a 
two-page letter to you. My privilege letter will be due at the end of the 
next month. I have really nothing much to communicate that will be 
allowed to go. My health is perfectly good. Do not believe any rumours 
to the contrary. I have got used to my room and I get quite good food. 
I am given a seer of milk and a chatak of ghee from the jail and I send 
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for pumpkin and potatoes from the bazaar. Sometimes I send for man- 
goes also. Nothing else is available here. I was given a charpai but I 
refused it because, you know, I always prefer to sleep on the even hard 
floor in the embrace of Mother Earth. I was also offered the privilege of 
half an hour morning and evening outside my room; but I declined the 
offer as I think it will only make me feel the confinement of the remaining 
23 hours the more. I am spending eight hours a day in reading, six in 
sleep, three in spinning, four in walking and exercise and the rest in cook- 
ing, eating and whiling away. I have been given a prisoner to help me 
in cooking and cleaning. I used to be given all letters and parcels received 
for me. But owing to some misunderstanding, they were stopped three weeks 
ago. I am glad to inform you, however, that the Superintendent has been 
good enough to restore this, the sweetest of all my privileges, I trust that 
you will now send me daily accounts of the progress you are making in 
your studies, the children’s health and all about relations and friends. 
Please thank Bapu, Jivat, Kodu, Ghampaneria, Karamchand, Valecha, 
for their letters. I hope you are spinning regularly and that you have not 
neglected your Hindi. Two pages arc finished, 

'Glimpses of Khadi Woric’ 

Under the above heading, the indefatigable Mr. B. F. Bharucha 
has issued a report of his tour in Bengal It is a business-like and 
instructive document. I pass by the paragraph bemoaning the 
fact that, had the Ahmedabad mills not played false during the Parti- 
tion days, Bengal would today be wholly swadeshi; also the fact that, 
at Serajganj Swadeshi Exhibition, the khadi was bastard khadi 
except at Dr. P. C. Ray’s stall I pass by Mr. Bharucha’s appeal 
to Deshbandhu Das asking him to insist upon his satyagrahis wear- 
ing khaddar and to set apart a number of workers for pure khaddar 
organization. But I must let Mr. Bharucha speak in his own enthu- 
siastic manner of the splendid work being done by Dr. Ray and his 
able lieutenant, Babu Satis Chandra Dasgupta: 

Dr. P. G. Ray is the Apostle of charkha in Bengal Despite a weak 
frame and poor health, this old Professor of Chemistry is crossing fields and 
flooded areas to save the Bengal farmer from the ravages of famine and 
flood. And his panacea today is not any Western mechanism, nor Western 
preparation. It is the ancient and universal cottage wheel, the charkha* In 
the flooded areas of Rajshahi, etc., Dr* Ray has saved the starving people 
by reviving the charkha, and by popularizing khaddar. Besides that, he 
started the Khaddar Board, the Khadi Pratishthan and the Deshi Rang.Fund 
to carry on the khaddar propaganda in Bengal. Every week he needs three 
thousand rupees to keep his charkhas and looms going. He has been hav- 
ing a fairly large stock of khaddar, and unless this is sold ojSf regularly, 
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it will be very difficult for old Dr. Ray to keep all the charkhas going. The 
revered Acharya went on his knees at the Serajganj ELhaddar Exhibition, 
and begged of the audience to buy khadi. Will not Bengal — patriotic, sen- 
sitive, Swadeshi Bengal — respond to the clarion call of her devoted son: ‘Buy 
khadi and keep the charkhas going?’ Dr. Ray has given away even his 
savings (Rs. 40,000/-), for khadi work. Verily he is the Apostle of khaddar 
in Bengal. 

I shall now give some glimpses of the spinning and weaving centres 
visited by me. They are Atrai, Raninagar, Talora and Sukhia (Chitta- 
gong). At Atrai they (Dr. Ray and Satish Babu) run a school for ginning, 
carding, spinning, dyeing and weaving. They also have a dispensary and 
a small hospital which is a real boon to villagers. Atrai is the base where 
they stock kapas and distribute it in siirroimding villages for ginning, card- 
ing, spinning and weaving. Atrai had an old silk industry, which was 
practically killed by the East India Company. Here we saw the charkhas 
plying again; and the yam was good. A boy that had appeared at the 
Matriculation Examination could ply the charkha very well. At Rani- 
nagar we saw the handlooms working. Whilst it was pleasant to see them 
running, it was painful to see the weavers clad in foreign cloth, and worse 
still, making their own clothes from mill or foreign yam! They pronoised 
to discontinue this. At Talora, we saw the spiiming and weaving centres. 
At all these places, there was much enthusiasm for the charkha and the 
loom. Even girls of seven and eight could spin so well. We had a sort 
of spinning competition, and nearly a dozen girls came forward spontane- 
ously. Even old women joined them. The males were silent spectators 
and we obtained from them a pledge not to buy foreign cloth anymore. 

And what a splendid organization has been got up by Babu Satish 
Chandra Dasgupta, the able, unassuming, and indefatigable lieutenant 
of Dr. Rayl He has standardized the gin, the carding-bow, and the 
charkha. He holds stocks of these and the spare parts at the base. He 
is running the school where ginning, carding, spinning, and weaving are 
taught. Here he prepares his volxmteers, workers and inspectors. He 
has written three booklets in Bengali for instructions to workers. He has 
introduced a complete system of records. There are altogether eighteen 
different kinds of printed books to keep a complete record of kapas pur- 
chased, issued and stocked; of cotton purchased, issued, and carded; of 
cotton spun and of yarn woven. There are ledgers of carders, spinners 
and weavers. There are the weekly reports, and classified records of gins, 
carding-bows, charkhas and looms. There are the usual account books. 
The records are complete, and are very well kept. Then Satish Babu has 
prepared a contingent of willing and diligent workers. They leave the 
base early morning with two sacks across their shoulders. They carry 
cotton, spare parts, scales and account sheets. They look like the village 
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postmen and are greeted as such! Nay, they are welcomed even by the 
purdah women. They give the cotton, take yarn, pay charges, and write 
up the spinners’ a/c card. They repair the charkhas, give some help or 
instruction to those that need it, and thus are means of supplementing the 
family’s income. The weavers usually call at the centre for yarn, deliver 
khadi, get the charges and take away further quantity of yarn. They have 
their cards also, and these are regularly written up. The workers return 
in the evening after tlieir village rounds, and it is a sight to see them 
toiling in scorching sun or heavy rain, and yet all cheerful! Satish Babu 
has not only put his heart and soul into the kliadi work; he has even given 
away[rupees] three thousand at the start and rupees six thousand in June 
last for khadi work, and he is not a rich man. Satish Babu has prepared 
slides for khadi propaganda. He has writtesn a book, with telling il- 
lustrations. May God bless pioneers and woi'kcrs like Dr. 1’. G. Ray 
and his able lieutenant, Babu Satish Ghandra Dusgupta! Amen! 

I join mine with Mr, Bharucha’s ‘Amczi’, 

Mr. Bharucha is equally enthusiastic about the ability of the 
charkha to bring the Hindus and the Muslims together. Here is 
his paragraph: 

In Bengal all the volunteers and the workers of the Bengal Relief 
Committee khadi work, of the Khadi Board, the Khadi Prathishthan, and 
Deshi Rang Fund are almost all Hindus. And the largest numbers of those 
who take the benefit of these institutions are Muslims. These Hindu 
workers walk miles from their centres, and carry kapas or cotton to Muslim 
hamlets. They weigh the spun yarn, and pay for it; they repair the 
charkhas, supply parts, prepare the spinners’ a/c, and give kapas or 
cotton as required. They (the Hindus) thus render such splendid brotherly 
service to their Muslim sisters. There is such regard and respect between 
the Hindu workers and Muslim spinners, weavers, and their families, 
that none can ever perceive or feel that they are divided by their reli- 
gions. They talk and act as though they arc of one race — Bengali — and of 
one brotherhood — of humanity. Verily, if the charkha is pushed on in 
other parts of the country as assiduously and amiably as is done by 
Satish Babu’s ‘boys’, much of the present tension amongst Hindus and 
Muslims will diminish, and Heaven helping, will vanish, 

OVER’-FRODUCTION ? 

The reader will have noticed in Mr. Bharucha’^s report Dr* 
Ray’s difficulty in finding purchasers for his khadi* The same 
complaint is lodged by Dr, Hardikar from Karnatak. I have al- 
ready referred in an early issue to the stock lying idle in the Punjab. 
As Gujarat must stop buying much from Andhra, even Andhra 
may complain of over-production* The same thing applies to 
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almost every khadi-producing province. And yet the whole stock 
of khadi throughout India will not be more than twenty lakhs at 
the outside. Compare this with crores of rupees worth of foreign 
stock. Is it not a sad commentary on our work and the patriotism 
of monied men ? One millionaire can buy out the whole of the 
present stock of khadi and sell at cheap rates to the poor. Yes, 
even a patriotic mill-owner can do so without hurting himself. 
Tens of thousands of men and women flock to our meetings. 
They can buy up all the khadi in one single day without having 
to pauperize themselves. Public institutions can make their 
cloth purchases in khadi without losing anything or much. Bom- 
bay has always been to the fore in such matters. If Bombay 
willed it, its immense population can buy out the present surplus 
without much hurt to her two million pockets. But I do not wish 
to grumble. The fault is not the people’s. In any event, it is not 
yet proved. It lies at the workers’ doors. We must organize sales 
as we organize production. The formula being each province to 
sell what it produces. At the same time each province must pro- 
duce to its fullest capacity and send the surplus, if any, to the chief 
towns such as Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, etc., which will not them- 
selves be effective producing centres. All this means organizing and 
thinking out. Each province must fix its own minimum sales. It 
would not do for spinners and workers of a province themselves to 
be clad in foreign or mill cloth and send their manufactures for sales. 
The first step towards such organization is undoubtedly the full working of 
the spinning resolution of the A.LG.C. 

Non-representatives 

It is, therefore, a matter of joy that the various provinces are 
endorsing the spinning resolution and organizing spinning in their 
own provinces. Let me hope that no province will be found want- 
ing. But I hope no one thinks that, because the q>inning resolution 
does not apply to him or her, he or she need not spin or send yarn 
to the AU-India Khadi Board. The resolution is mandatory and 
the A.I.C.G. cannot issue mandates to the whole nation. But if it 
is obligatory on Congress representatives, it follows that all the other 
Congress members, i.e., the electors who have paid 4 as. and even 
others should impose the obligation on themselves and make it a 
point of honour to send as much hand-spun yarn as possible to &e 
AH-Incfia Khadi Board Secretary or to the provincial representative 
for despatch to the central organization. If the whole nation, irres- 
pective of parties, co-operates, it will be found that we cm bamsh 
foreignjdoth and with it pauperism from our, jmdst in an incredibly 
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short space of time. Nothing is so easy as the organization of this 
khadi work and if we cannot as a nation organize this simple thing, 
we shall organize nothing else that is constructive on any large 
national scale. 

Cloth or Steel 

Acharya Ray has issued a pathetic appeal to the nation. He 
says in effect that, if it is good to pay one crore and a half annually 
for protecting steel, surely it is infinitely better to protect khadi 
cloth by paying a much larger bounty. 

Dr. Ray says: 

But of the two industries, cloth and steel, which is of greater importance? 
Our cloth industry died on account of unfair for(agn competition. If 
protection is to be given, which iixdustry has ilic Htrorigt\st claim for receiv- 
ing State protection? Our people arc in dire want of the primary neces- 
sities of life, food and clothes. Could not o\ir hand-spinaiug industry be 
protected by duties, from competition with imported (totton goods? But 
the Government would not do it. India cannot do it utuil she has swaraj. 
What the Government would not do the popular will can accomplish. It is 
for us to say that we refuse to w<^ar imported cotton g(KKls, It is for us 
to say that we shall use only hand-spun and han<l-wovcn khadi and 
thereby stop a drain of sixty cron;s of rupees annually. It is for us to 
protect our cloth industry against foreign comix^titioii. 

From my experience I can say that hand-spinning has ct>mc to stay — 
if our countrymen will out of their patriotism hear with coarse product 
and costlier stuff for only a Ajw years. I would ask you who are uncon- 
sciously paying one and a half crorcs to Tata stetd, to consciously pay 
something for revival of an industry in comparison with which even Tata’s 
steel industry is a pigmy. Our patriotism must carry us through to success 
during the earlier days of our struggle— till only the infant industry is 
established on a sure footing. 

Opium in Assam 

The opium inquiry committee appointed by tlic Assam P.C.C. 
has already commenced work and examined several witnesses at 
Sibsagar, Many witnesses were leading men of the district and 
chosen from all parties. They unanimously advocated total 
prohibition. An experienced witness said that it was “a prepos- 
terous suggestion that opium has any prophylactic action against 
kala-azar or malaria”. ^ The largest number of deaths, the witness 
added, were among opium-eaters at Angera Khowa, a village in 
Sibsagar. Some witnesses gave the interesting information that 
temperance workers were harassed and prosecuted for “the offence 
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of asking people not to smoke or eat opium”. I hope that the 
committee will not be satisfied with general statements, but will 
collect comparative statistics about opium cultivation, opium shops, 
opium dens. There should also be medical evidence as to the effect 
of opium on the population of Assam. There should be evidence 
showing the effect likely to be produced by complete prohibition of 
opium. The report to be of use must be a veritable naine of in- 
formation. 


A.I.K.B.’s Complaint 

For the past six months the All-India Khadi Board has been 
asking for certain monthly returns about khadi firom the provinces 
in order to ascertain the progress of khadi. Publicity is of the 
greatest importance for stimulating production as well as sale. The 
Board, however, says that the only provinces that send at all regular 
reports are Tamil Nadu, Utkal, Punjab, Bihar and Maharashtra. 
Kerala has just commenced. Maharashtra figures are incomplete. 
From some provinces the reports received are irregular. Delhi and 
Burma h ave not even formed Khadi Boards. This is truly deplorable. 
The headquarters should have full figures as to all Congress activities 
in all its departments. Elhadi is the most important of all. The 
provinces are, therefore, naturally expected to be up to date and 
accurate in the information they give. It is for instance necessary 
to know the quantity of khadi production in each province and in 
each district both under the Congress auspices and outside. Similar- 
ly, it is necessary to know the sales both local and outside the pro- 
vinces, also their imports of khadi. Such work should be done with 
clock-work regularity. The central office should not have to send 
reminders. The word organization has no meaning apart from 
attention to every necessary detail from top to bottom and the 
harmonious working of all its parts. 

rouag India, 24-7-1924 



232. LETTER TO A FRIEm 


Sabarmati, 
July 24, 1924 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I understand the difficulty raised by you. But I still retain the 
opinion that my not being President will serve the cause better. 
Why should khadi suffer because I do not prcvsidc ? There was no 
difficulty at Calcutta, Nagpur or Alimedabad. Why have any 
fear about Belgaum? Think of the effect on the country of my 
withdrawal after rejection of my programme. As you must have 
noticed, Maulana Shaukat Ali has sent me a wire. What is at the 
back of his mind I do not know. Probably he will be here to dis- 
cuss the point. I simply want to do what is right. 

Tours sincertly. 

From a copy : .N. 9000 


233. LETTER TO VITHALBHAI J. PATEL 

Sabarmati, 
July 24, 1924 

SIR, 

I beg to acknowledge die receipt of your letter of the I9th 
instant. I understand that it will be equally convenient for the 
Corporation if I fix the date at the end of August for the receipt 
of the Corporation address. Subject, however, to your convenience, 
I suggest 30th August for receiving the address. Will you please 
let me know the time when and the place at whicli I must pre- 
sent myself for the ceremony? 

I am. 

Tours faitlifuUy, 

V. J. Patel, Esq,., bar-at-law 
President, Munioibal Corporation 
Bombay 

From a photostat: S.N. 8811 



234. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


Ashadk Krishna 8 \_Julj 24 192 

BHAISHRI GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have your letter. 

I have not yet been able to visualize how tlae spirit of non- 
violence can lead to the commission of violence. I have thought 
about this deeply. I also believe that, so long as we do not ourselves 
transcend the [three] gunas^, we cannot think about this thing to our 
full satisfaction in all its bearings. 

Swami Anand has sent you the bill for Toung India, etc. 

I intend to go to Delhi, but it will take some time yet. I very 
much wish I could go right now, but I am not yet ready to under- 
take physical exertion. 

Tours, 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From the Hindi original: G.W. 6018. Courtesy : G. D. Birla 


235. TELEGRAM TO MAHOMED ALP 

[July 26, 192T\* 

YOUR WIRE. ANANDANAND WANDERING BETWEEN BOMBAY AND 
AHMEDABAD. EXPEDITE DESPATCH MACHINERY. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat : S.N. 9003 


1 From the reference to the bill for Tour^ India it is evident that this was 
written after the letter to the addressee dated Jxme 26, 1924. In 1924, Ashadh 
Krishna 8 fell on July 24. 

2 The three gunas (mental states) are sattoa (ptuity), rajas (restlessness) 
and tamos (torpidity). 

3 This was in reply to Mahomed All’s telegram of July 25, whi<i read; 
“Arrived this morning. Await your suggestions. Shall post my impressions and 
information soon. When may I expect my press. Waiting.” 

* In his letter to Mahomed Ali dated July 27, Gandhiji says, “You must 
have got both my wires yesterday.” Evidently this is one of them. 



236. LETTER TO MOTILAL NEHRU 


July 26, 1924 

DEAR MOTILALJI, 

Here are my answers to your questions;* 

(1) In my opinion it is open to No-changers to carry on active 
propaganda against C[ouncil-] entry, but I consider it to be highly 
inadvisable in the interest of the national cause. 

(2) It is equally open to the other party, if one commences. 
But I would advise restraint to both. 

(5) I am not now^, and am not likely at any time, to ‘work’ 
for a majority unless work includes also spinning and* such like. 

(6) Whatever the No-changers may or may not do, I certainly 
think that it is open to the Swarajists to consolidate their power by 
every honourable means. 

(7a) They should be all executive bodies. I do not know^ 
what they are today. As I have told you, I would like to suggest 
amendment of the constitution to make the Congress machinery 
more effective. 

(7b) I am certain that if the Congress is to do effective work, 
its executives should be in the hands of those who fully believe in 
and carry out the Congress programme for the time being. 

I certainly think that M. M. Ali* should answer your questions. 
I am to be in Bombay 30th August. I hope you received my card® 
in reply to your last letter.’ 

Tom sinctnly, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


* These questions were initially put to Mahomed AJi and later sent to 
Gandhiji with the letter dated July 25; vi.dt Appendix IV (A). A draft of 
Gandhiji’s replies on the qitestiomaire itself is available in S.N. 9002. 

2 The draft here has ‘working’. 

*The draft has ‘or’. 

* This was missing in the draft, obviously a slip. 

®Maulana Mahomed Ali 

®This is not available. 

’ For Motilal Ndiru’s reply to this, vide Appendix rV(B). 



231. LETTER TO J. B. PETIT 


Sabarmati, 
July 26, 1924 

DEAR MR. PETIT, 

I have purposely delayed sending reply to your letter of the 
1 7th ultimo which you kindly sent in reply to mine. I was hoping 
to find out some details of a letter I wrote to you before I was 
imprisoned. But I cannot trace it. Mr. Chaturvedi recollects lh.e 
letter, but no trace can be found. The reference in your letter is 
to a letter Mr. Benarasidas wrote. Mr. Benarasidas has a distinct 
recollection of your having promised in reply to my letter half the 
amount that was being paid here. I venture to suggest that Mr. 
Benarasidas does not need to be a whole-time ofl&cer. There is not 
work enough for him. As it is, he being an expert, he does more 
than most of us. He has literary obligations which bring him no 
fees and which he cannot do in Bombay without much cost. As 
you know, he is a simple-living man. He is, therefore, able to do here 
four times as much- work in value as he can do in Bombay. Three- 
fourths of his time is devoted to overseas work. It is therefore in 
my opinion fit that funds specially earmarked for the purpose 
are utilized for his work. It is cheaper for the Association to pay 
for his work done firom here than to have him in Bombay and 
pay a heavy salary. Of course, he can be sent for whenever his 
services are required there. 

Before I ask you to place my letter before the committee, 
I would like, if I can, to convince you that the position suggested 
by me is the correct one. At the time of sending your reply, will 
you please mind sending me names of the members of the com- 
mittee so as to enable me to place my view before them too. 

Tours sincerely y 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat: S. N. 9978 



238. LETTER TO W. POTON 


July 26, 1924 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for your letter. The current issue of T.L gives 
my considered opinion on opium.* If the whole of the opium traffic 
was stopped today and sale restricted to medicinal use only, 
I know there will be no agitation against it worth the name. 
From the moral standpoint, there is no defence of the Indian 
opium policy. 

I am keeping fairly good health. Thanks. 

Tovrs sincmly, 

M. K. Gaktdhi 

Mr. W. Poton 
IIIA, Russa Road 
Calcutta 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


239. LETTER TO G. F. WELLER 


Sabarmati, 
July 26, 1924 

DEAR MR. WELLER, 

I have been unable before today to overtake your kind letter 
of 22nd May. I thank you for it and the offer of your home. 
I must however resist the temptation. I must make no other 
experiment till the one I am now making can be demonstrated 
to have succeeded. Today I can make no such claim for it. On the 
contrary my inethod seems to have dissatisfied many of my co- 
workers. I dare not transfer my activity at the present moment 
to any other place. If the plant I am tending here grows into a 
hardy tree, all else is easy. I would, therefore, ask you and other 
friends, instead of tempting me away from the present field of 
labour, to help me to success by studying the problem and, in 


* r%de “Notes”, 24-7-1924, 
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SO far as it may commend itself to them, by cultivating world 
opinion in its favour. 

With my kind regards to you and yours, 

/ on. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Charles F. Weller, Esq,. 

League of Neighbours 
Broad and West Grand Street 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Desai 


240. LETTER TO VASUMATI PAJ4DIT 

Ashadh Vad 10 [July 26, 1924]^ 

CHI. VASUMATI, 

I have your letter. Cast aside all your mental worries, take 
proper treatment and improve your health thoroughly while you 
are there. I am making arrangements for [your stay at] Hajira. 
Gangabehn writes to say that she will come here on Monday. 
Radha is not able to take enough food. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


Sister Vasumati 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 451. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


* The postmark bears this date. 



241. MTXOTES 

Acharya Ray Spins Daily 

Acharya Ray is now over sixty years old. But he has started 
spinning. He writes : 

As a matter of fact, the music of the spinning-wheel has proved a solace 
to my mind. My faith in khadi grows day by day, and as my PhaH ’ 
work increases, the spinning-wheel has come to be a perennial fountain 
sustaining my enthusiasm. 

Thus if very busy veterans like Acharya Ray have begun 
to spin, why should not young men and women with lots of lei- 
sure do so too ? It is easy to understand the source of Acharya 
Ray’s enthusiasm. For many years he has been at the job of 
bringing relief to famine-stricken people of Bengal. He has realiz- 
ed in the course of it that mere charity saps the character of the 
famine-stricken and hence does more harm tlian good to them. 
What sort of work can be given to thousands of men and women 
to enable them to earn their livelihood? Wliat else but the 
spinning-wheel can be so all-embracing? It was not difficult for 
his keen and well-meaning intellect to discover this. 

Rksignations 

A number of office-bearers of the Congress Committee at 
Hubli have tendered their resignations on account of the 
A.I.C.C. resolution. This situation has ' frightened some of 
us, but I regard it as a good omen, because these resignations 
imply respect for A.I.C.C. resolutions. Those organizations which 
have no sanctions like the Government depend for their func- 
tioning on the respect they command from their members. I did 
know that there were many office-bearers who did not believe 
in the fivefold boycott or who did not practise it. Hence, I had 
suggested a resolution calling on them to quit office. If those 
office-bearers have ffiought it fit to quit and that, too, without 
any resentment, it will benefit them and the community. By tak- 
ing this needed step of handing in their resignations, they have 
proved then own worth and have purified the Committee. And 
yet the public will not be deprived of their services. If they have 
resjgimd out of anger, they stand to lose, because they are likely 
to forfeit the love of the people which they have earned. But from 
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what I hear, all of them have resigned with goodwill. The public 
will continue to be served by them. The good example that 
Shri Gangadharrao [Deshpande] has set not only to Kamatak 
but also to the whole of India makes us hope that it will be 
followed by all those who have resigned and yet continue to 
serve the public. Gujarat, of course, has before it the example of 
Shri Kalidas Zaveri. His resignation does not mean that he will 
cease to serve the public. Those who continue as ofl&ce-bearers 
in the Congress even though they cannot comply with its resolutions 
deceive the public and themselves too. No organization 
can ever be run that way. How can they who themselves wear 
foreign cloth get others to boycott it? How can those who conti- 
nue their own legal practice make others give it up? How can 
those who get their own children educated in Government schools 
conduct national schools ? If those who believe in the triple boycott 
and practise it have no capacity to run the Congress orga- 
nization, of what use will swaraj be ? And if there is none who can 
practise the boycott, how can the programme of boycott be allow- 
ed to continue even as a sentiment? A thing can continue to 
exist even as a sentiment only if it is practised by a few at any 
rate. Something comes to be fixed as a symbol of sentiment in 
the hope that some day it will be a reality. If no one translates 
it into action, it will be regarded not as a sentiment but as hypo- 
crisy. It is not a small thing that the clearing up that is being 
done at present rules out hypocrisy; hence, viewing the matter 
firom whatever angle we like, we shall reach only one conclusion — 
that the A.I.C.C. resolution and the resultant resignations are 
both to be welcomed. 

What about Teachers? 

But one headmaster of a primary school puts this question 
to me: “What should teachers do when the people in a village do 
not care for a national school and teachers starve without 
pay?” A very similar question was asked by a Bengali teacher and 
I have replied to it in ^oung Indian. Let us consider the question a 
little further here. Abbas Saheb has asked me to consider the 
question in another way. He says: There are no schools at all in 
a number of villages; what should be done in their case? The 
reply to the first difficulty is simple. If there is dynamism in the 
teacher, he will somehow accomplish his work. A teacher works 
like a magnet. Children surround him and do not leave him alone 


1 Vide “The Phght of Teachers”, 24-7-1924. 
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even for a moment. Separation from tlio teacher becomes un- 
bearable to the pupils. Parents would never forsake such a 
teacher. If a teacher becomes rich, he is looked upon as a dis- 
honest person, and if he starves, he is taken to be “dull”. I 
advise the teacher correspondent to live by begging from door 
to door, but not to abandon his duty of teaching. Kakai has 
written somewhere that teaching should not be regarded as a 
profession. That is certainly correct. 

Moreover, education sliould cost less today. Children may 
study and also earn for their education. In olden times it used 
to be exactly so. A pupil used to go to a teacher with sacrificial 
fuel in his hand. This had two meanings. One, that it amount- 
ed to taking a vow that he would not be a burden on his precep- 
tor, but would work to maintain his guru and himself. The second 
implication was that a pupil would ever be courteous. There 
is need of both these things even today. There are elements of 
both labour and courtesy in the spinning-wheel activity. The 
teacher concerned should teach his pupils all the processes in 
respect of cotton and make them spin beautiful yarn. While 
getting them to spin, he should sit in front of them and himself 
spin. Alongside this he should make them learn multiplication 
tables, make them memorize Sanskrit declensions, c.xplain the 
meaning of verses, and narrate good historical stories. He should 
make the pupils’ spinning activity interesting and instructive. 
When this is done, the children will not feel bored. I have pro- 
posed the use of Its use can ensure rapid performance. 

Now let us consider Abbas Saheb’s question. The readers 
of J{anajivan may hardly be aware of the fact that, although know- 
ledge of English may have increased in India, knowledge of the 
three R’s has on the whole diminished. The number of village 
schools in India has dwindled in the last fifty years. Tliat is to 
say, to the extent we middle-class people believe ourselves to have 
advanced, the children living in villages have lagged behind. 
As we in cities have prospered economically, the villages have 
suffered a decline. Likewise, while we have advanced educa- 
tionally, the villages have had a set-back. Any statistician can 
prove that this is a true fact, terrible though it is. It has been found 
that, in Bmma, almost all the children were literate before the adr 
vent of British rule there, because there was not a single village 
then without a rural school. Today the picture is being changed. 

*D. B, Kalelkar, popularly known as Kaka or Kaka Salieb 

* Spinning device 
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Rural schools are being destroyed and hence illiteracy has been 
growing. 

Since our movement is chiefly concerned with the poor, to 
the extent that it spreads among them, their material condi- 
tion and literacy will be promoted. The remedy is to seek out 
the teacher in every village and get him to rim a school. He 
should teach, sitting under a tree. Hindu children should study 
in the premises of a temple; Muslim children in, those of a mosque. 
Once such a beginning is made, a full-fledged school for both can 
be set up in course of time. No doubt, there are many difficulties 
in this, but our ability will be tested precisely in removing 
them. We must create that much consciousness and that much 
interest in education among the villages. All these things are 
implicit in the spinning-wheel movement. The district and taluka 
committees have to become alert and undertake this task. 

Kheda District 

The competition that is going on in Gujarat in respect of the 
spinning programme deserves to be welcomed. The Kheda District 
Congress Committee has resolved to turn out 5,000 yards of 
yarn a month, and having decided to get the above yarn spun 
by not less than 500 men and women, it has accordingly appor- 
tioned the quota among the units of talukas* and mahals^. I hope 
the people of Kheda district will not rest satisfied with doing only 
this much. Our ultimate demand is for half an hour’s labour on 
the part of each one among lakhs of people. Hence, while 
congratulating the Kheda District Congress Committee, I give 
this warning too that I regard their promise to procure 500 
spinners as an earnest of securing many more, which is certainly 
not beyond Kheda’s capacity. I hope that, like the Kheda District 
Congress Committee, other committees also will take the necessary 
steps in this regard. 

Muslim Khadi Committee 

Shri Sayyad Hussain Urezi sends the following list* for publi- 
cation: 

I congratulate Maulana Azad Subani and the Muslim 
brethren of Ahmedabad on setting up this [khadi] committee. 
Khadi propaganda in India has certainly slackened, but the Mus- 
lims appear generally to have given up khadi altogether. I have 
heard that there was hardly any Muslim to be seen wearing 

1 & ^ Divisions and sub-divisions of a district 

3 Not reproduced here 

XXIV-29 
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khadi on the last Id Day. The khadi committee referred to here 
can, if it so wishes, do a lot of work. Spinning is such an activity 
that both Hindus and Muslims can take equal part in it. In res- 
pect of some crafts, Muslims lead the world and weaving is one 
of them. The Dacca muslin used to be woven by Muslims 
alone. That is exactly why the weavers bore tlic sweet and dignified 
name — noorbaj^. No one can compete with them in jari work. 
Gold or silver embroidery thread made by the famed weavers 
of Patna is known throughout the world. Even today artisans 
who do fine embroidery work are Muslims only. Nowadays they 
weave foreign yarn. They alone used formerly to weave fine hand- 
spun yarn of one hundred count. They also used to weave Dacca 
shuhnum or khadi which was fine and bright like dew. The revi- 
val of the same embroidery work is implied in this khadi move- 
ment. There are thousands of noorbafs who have abandoned 
their vocation; they can now start earning their liveliliood by 
doing this khadi work. Even today the Muslim sisters of Vijapur 
spin fine yarn. If they so decide, they can spin die finest yarn. 
This committee can do a lot of work if it strives hard. I take 
it for granted diat every member of the committee wears pure 
khadi; also that every member will spin at least 2,000 yards 
of yarn every month. If the committee desires success, some of its 
members ought to devote all their time to this work. I wish 
success to the committee. 

Student Ganpat 

The reader will be pleased to know that student Ganpat 
has returned home.^ I hope he will never give up his effiorts to seek 
a remedy for the injustice which he has noticed. If he continues 
his search for it, he will come to realize that swaraj alone is die 
remedy. Now, the means of winning swaraj is the spinning-wheel. 
Hence, while prosecuting his studies, Ganpat should acquire com- 
plete knowle(^e about the spinning-wheel activity, spin regu- 
larly every day and send the yarn to the Provincial Congress 
Committee. He will come to ^scover other means also in the 
course of spinning activity. 

[From Gujarati] 

Maoajivan, 27-7-1924 


1 Luminous ones among weavers 

iVide “Enlightened or Half-baked?”, 20-7-1924, 
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A cloud is hanging over the national school of Wadhwan. 
Whether it disappears or grows in size and bursts over the school, 
this is a moment of trial for the latter. 

I think the question of admitting Antyaja children to the school 
was raised even at the time of its establishment and tbat the Gov- 
erning Board had then decided that they too could be admitted. 
The money which was donated towards a building for that school 
was also given on the understanding that Antyajas would be ad- 
mitted to it. 

Now that the time has come for admitting Antyaja children 
to it, all sorts of difficulties seem to have arisen. Even i^ on Antyaja 
children being admitted to the school, some members of the 
Board leave it, parents withdraw their children from the school 
and some teachers resign, even if all this happens, the teacher and 
the parent to whom their religion is dear should not swerve an 
inch from the path of duty. 

In my humble view, there can be no two opinions on what 
dharma requires in this situation. It requires that the original 
pledge must be kept. Not a single new factor has arisen which 
may put us in doubt as to what our dharma is on this occasion. 
Antyajas have as much claim on the school as the others. If we 
were among those who would appeal to a court, there is only 
one decision the latter could give, and it is Aat the teachers and 
the Governing Board were bound to admit Antyaja children to 
the school. Members of the management or teachers who objected 
to this would be committing a breach of trust with the donors. 

For followers or sympathizers of the Congress, abolition of 
untouchability has become a basic national principle. The issue 
has been before the people since 1920, and no one has had the 
courage to propose a change in the principle we have adopted. 
The Vidyapith‘ risked its very existence in order to uphold it. 
Workers who were collecting funds for the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
let go, for the same reason, donations which had been actually 
promised. I should like the religious-minded members of the 
^verning Board, the teachers and other citizens of Wadhwan to 
be ready to follow this principle and uphold dharma. 

1 Gujarat Vidyapith, National University at Ahmedabad founded by 
Gandhiji in 1920 
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The citizens of Wadhwan are wise. They are generous. They 
are not bigots, but are true lovers of religion —this is the impres- 
sion they have always produced on me. In that town, Antjajas 
should not be despised. Let its national school welcome Antyaja 
pupils, encourage them, and let the other parents look upon it 
as dharma to send their children to a school attended by Anty<t- 
jas. I request them to consider this matter with a mature judg- 
ment and exclusively from a moral point of view and see that the 
pledge once taken is kept. 

The general rules of the school can be changed, but no one 
can alter the principle on which the school has been founded. 
That school has been dedicated to a certain cause, and the dedi- 
cation is as unalterable as the scroll of Destiny. The utmost that 
can be done is this. Those parents who have a religious objection 
can withdraw their children. But the members of the Gtoverning 
Board or the teachers have no justification at all to leave. They 
should be determined to run the school even if it has only one 
pupil, an Antyaja. In that lies the prestige of tlie school, the tea- 
chers, the members of the Governing Board and of Wadhwan. 

Indeed, there will be many such difficulties in the fight for 
swaraj, for dharma ! We have decided to use only two means in this 
struggle: truth and non-violence. If the principle on which the 
school was founded is altered, it will mean abandoning truth and 
non-violence. It is the essential teaching of all religions that one 
may saaifice one’s wealth, honour, family or life, but never truth, 
which on this occasion means our pledge, and non-violence, which 
here means love for Antyajas. In the measure we fail in this, we 
fail in dharma. Religion will not be in danger if all children 
leave the school, nor will the cause of swaraj suffer nor Wadhwan 
be disgraced. All the three, however, will be disgraced if Antyaja 
children are turned away out of fear that other children may 
leave. 

I believe that it should be quite unnecessary now to prove that 
the practice of untouchability is a great sin. Members of the 
Congress and lovers of swaraj can have no doubt about it at all. 

It is my humble prayer to the citizens, to the members of the 
Governing Board and the teachers of Wadhwan that they keep 
their pledge. May God grant them the necessary strength. 

[From Gujarati] 

Nanajivan, 27-7-1924 
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In order to observe the spinning vow thoroughly, it is neces- 
sary to pay attention to the smallest details. There is a saying in 
English, “Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves.” One who is not careful about a pie will never 
save a rupee. This is true about all big undertakings. If small 
details are neglected, big tasks suffer. If, in a big machine, a 
small nail is not in its place or has become loose, or when a 
very small particle is sticking somewhere, it very often comes 
to a halt. 

Our capacity to manage our affairs under swaraj will be mea- 
sured by our ability to pay attention to details. Our vow of 
spinning will give us that ability. That spinning should be done 
regularly, the yarn produced should be collected and registered 
■with the Pro'vincial Congress Committee, that from there the 
record should go to the All-India Congress Committee and the 
figure noted, that the yarn should be collected into a central pool 
and then woven into khadi and that, finally, the khadi should be 
sold — ^this is easily said, but to do it all we shall need many 
kinds of capacity and great many workers. 

The •village should manage its own work; the taluka should 
look after the ■villages, the district after the talukas and the pro- 
■vince after the districts and above them all should be the Khadi 
Board. 

Where everyone understands his duty and is competent 
enough in doing it, things ■will run smoothly. But where people 
do not understand their responsibility, the Pro^vincial Congress 
Committees will have to look after everything. 

A good stock of spinning-wheels should be maintained, they 
should be repaired and kept in working condition. 

It should be seen that spindles are ser^viceable and straight. 

The leather supporting the spindles should be maintained 
in such a condition that it easily fits in. 

Mds^ should be provided for. 

Cotton should be stocked. 

Cotton should be ginned, carded and turned into slivers and 
supplied where required and, thereafter, the yarn produced should 
be collected. 

1 Cotton-cord passing round wHeds moving together 
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One who takes interest in this work will have time neither 
for speeches nor for criticism, nor for ill will towards others. 
Such a one will remain occupied in his own work. 

The ideal is that everyone should provide himself with his 
own spinning-wheel, procure the cotton he will require, card it 
make slivers from it, blow water on the yarn spun, take it off 
wind it properly and, together with his name and information 
about the count of the yarn, its weight and its length in yards 
neatly set down, have it packed and forwarded every month to 
the Provincial Congress Committee. 

But till all spinners have become trained for tliis work, the 
Provincial Congress Committee will have to take the responsi- 
bility for most of it and for that purpose one or more spin- 
ning experts will also have to be engaged for some time. 

If we get men and women spinners in large numbers, we do 
not have enough spinning-wheels for them, and it will take some 
time to get them in sufficient number. To get them, moreover, 
will require adequate funds. When we took up spinning, Shri 
Laxmidas* introduced the tdkli. I had a good laugh when 
I first saw it in his hands. But I showed no curiosity about it. 
Next I saw it in the hands of Shri Mathuradas in Juhu. I felt 
inclined to learn that art, and I did learn it a little. But ever 
since the thing has remained in my mind. It costs at the most 
two annas. Not much time is required to make it and it can pro- 
duce yarn half as fast as an ordinary spinning-wheel. It is infi- 
nitely easy to handle. It can be carried everywhere. One can 
spin uniforrn and well-twisted yarn on it. Even today we see 
Brahmins using this small wheel to turn out yarn for their holy 
thread. Many schoolboys call on me. In reply to my questions, 
some of them say that they have no spinning-wheel and others 
that there is no one to teach them spinning. Some school buildings 
are so small that they do not even have room for spinning-wheels. 
In such circumstances, the little takli is a very useful article. Any- 
one who learns to spin on it will find it easy to produce yarn 
on a spinning-wheel. Hence spinning can be learnt on the takli 
itself and it is easy to turn out daily a hundred yards of yarn on 
that beautiful but simple contrivance. I hope that persons or 
institutions that do not have spinning-wheels will use this portable 
wheel and spin. 

•1 ^ profound significance in the proverb, “A dam is 

bmlt pebble by pebble and drop by drop fills the lake.” A 

* Laxiqidas Asar, ■vybo had dedicated himself to the cause of khadi 
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single drop is of little consequence. One pebble cannot become 
a dam to stop water. But we know the miracle worked by many 
pebbles and many drops of water. A like miracle will result 
from many people spinning regularly, though only for a little while. 
Just as a building is erected not by dumping bricks at one place, 
but only by arranging them properly, so also durable khadi can 
be made from yarn properly spun and properly arranged through 
weaving. 

Ordinarily, a small number of formers produce a large quan- 
tity of food. At the time of the Great War in Europe, England’s 
food supply had run short. What was produced in the fields was 
not sufficient. Potato was the easiest of crops to raise. Hence every 
citizen was required to sow potatoes in the 20-or 25-yard court- 
yard of his. On the potatoes produced in one courtyard, even one 
family could hardly subsist; but the help rendered through pota- 
toes raised in thousands of courtyards proved invaluable. Like- 
wise, a very large number of Red Cross badges and shirts were 
required. The tailors alone could not produce them. Hence even 
people who had never handled a needle were pressed into service 
for this work. Models were made available for the novices. Even 
instructors were provided for them. In this way, lakhs of Red 
Cross badges and shirts were got prepared free through thousands 
of volunteers who could not join active service and who had some 
time to spare. The value of one man’s labour is nothing, but 
labour of the same kind undertaken by large numbers proved of 
the utmost value then. Lawyers, students, commission agents, 
men and women — all Joined in that work and were proud of 
doing so. Readers probably do not know that Sarojini Devi*, and 
I too, had joined in this work. We did not feel that it was tai- 
lor’s work. The nobles, too, did not consider it below their 
status. When I see today any educated person ridiculing the 
work of spinning, I recall my experience during the War. Com- 
paring the present with that time, I see that it is more neces- 
sary for everyone to spin in order to extinguish the great fire 
that is raging in the country than it was then for people to 
prepare Red Cross badges or shirts during that terrible War. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajivan, 27-7-1924 


* Sarojini Naidu 
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A Muslim brother writes 

I have reproduced this letter as it is. Believing that other 
Muslim brethren, as also some Hindus, may have felt the same 
doubt as this friend, I venture to give a reply to the letter. I 
receive many letters about myself, but I do not discuss them in 
J^aoajivan, thinking that doing so will serve no useful purpose. 
But I feel it necessary to point out the many errors which this 
letter contains. The critic has correctly understood the reason 
for my wearing the loin-cloth. It cannot be laid aside except 
by securing swaraj. It will go when men and women of India 
secure swaraj and help me to discard it, or God may make me 
such an invalid that I could not do without more clotlics. When 
I started wearing the loin-cloth, I did fear that it would be label- 
led as indecent But having regard to the direction whicli my 
Ufe had taken, I thought it right to run the risk of being consi- 
dered indecent in dress. I am always ready to do the utmost 
for my Muslim friends. My need of them is very great. I had 
even discussed the matter with a Muslim friend before effecting 
the change in my dress. He approved of my idea, and that gave 
me more courage. After an experience of three years, I do not 
at all regret the change I effected, but on the contrary feel daily 
happier with it. 

I wish to be in tune with the life of the poorest of tlie poor 
among Indians. I know that I can have a darshan of God in no 
other way. I want to see Him face to face. I have become 
impatient for the experience. I shall not be blessed with the vision 
until I have made myself the poorest of the poor. It is painful 
to me to eat or to dress as long as the poor do not have enough 
to eat or enough to cover their bodies with. Had God not crea- 
ted me weak, I would have introduced more drastic changes in 
my life. My critic can have no idea of the skeletons who stalk 
the country. To have it, he should repair to the remotest villages 
and live among the people there. 

The correspondent will not get, even in three or four hun- 
dred years, the dress which he desires for the people of the 
country. He should know that crores of people in India do not 
get even a loin-cloth to wear. They move about only with a 

* The letter is not translated here. 
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langoti^ There are crores who have not had even a look at a pair 
of sandals. They do not even feel the need for them. How can 
these poor people afford a long shirt with a collar? Who will 
give them a cap ? If we would wear so many garments, we cannot 
clothe the poor. But it is our duty to dress them first and then 
dress ourselves, to feed them first and then feed ourselves. This 
critic thinks about clothes. Let me ask him, in all humility, 
when the poverty-stricken people of this country do not get 
enough even to eat, how can we talk of dress reform? 

Now about decency. The term decency has more than one 
meaning. It does not mean the same thing everywhere. What 
is decent in the West may be indecent in the East. Some of the 
styles of dressing prevalent in the West have been considered 
indecent in the East. In America, I would certainly be jailed. 
Narayan Hemchandra^ was locked up in a prison for wearing a 
dhoti. My mother felt unhappy to see us brothers wearing 
trousers. She thought we were not fully dressed in them. Innumer- 
able Hindus do not look upon the loin-cloth as an indecent dress 
at all. The sadhus wear only a langoti^ but are not, for that rea- 
son, looked upon as uncivilized. 

In my view, there is no indecency at all in being scantily dress- 
ed. Clothes are necessary only for the protection of the body. 
From the point of view of this critic, the shame which is there in 
wearing too many clothes is not to be found in the loin-cloth of 
a mendicant like me. If we but think of man’s body as it is, we 
shall see no reason at all to be attached to it. This bag of bones 
can bear being looked at only when dressed in all sorts and styles 
of clothing. I cite only one example to show that this view is 
correct. We have never heard of anyone having fallen in love 
with a corpse. The object of attachment is the indwelling soul. 
Why, then, give so much thought to the body ? Why all this 
adornment? 

Sisters come to bless me with their darskan, love me and give 
their blessings. There are both Hindus and Muslims among them. 
I am sure they do not come to look at my body at all, I have never 
felt that they ever watched it. This is but right. A man or a 
woman should never look at the body of his or her firiend. If one 
happens to do so unwittingly, one should immediately take one’s 
eyes off it. One is free to look at another’s face only. A man of 


^ A linguist and scholar from Gujarat whom Gandhiji met in England; 
vide 4n Autobiography, Pt. I, Ch. XXII. 
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self-restraint like Lakshman‘ had seen only Sita’s toes, for he used to 
salute her feet. Hence, when sisters come to bless me, I never feel 
embarrassed in their presence because of my loin-cloth. I only pray 
for their goodwill. I need much help from them. I get some, but 
it is still too little. When Hindu and Muslim sisters have adopted 
the spinning-wheel and come to look upon khadi as their adorn- 
ment, I shall feel that I have got all I wanted. I shall then 
certainly please my correspondent by wearing a dhoti and a long 
shirt with a collar, for I believe that, when the womfcn have 
fallen in love with khadi, swaraj will have been won. Meanwhile, 
the correspondent should be kind to me and to those like me 
who wear a loin-cloth and, even if he regards the loin-cloth 
as indecent, should look upon people who wear it as his brethren, 
overlooking their indecency. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 27-7-1924 

245. mVIOLABLE PLEDGE 

These words were used for the first time at the time of the 
mill-hands’ strike of 19172. The workers used to parade the streets 
with a flag bearing these words; they got exhausted and were on the 
point of giving in. But God saved their honour. A compromise 
was reached. I have not, however, taken up the pen to write a 
history of that strike. 

1 only wish to remind Gujarat of its pledge, and cite the mill- 
workers’ pledge merely as an example. So far, the steps we plan- 
ned to take for securing swaraj were of the nature of collective 
action and, therefore, no one was fully conscious of his own 
responsibility. One could say that one had done one’s duty 
towards the Congress by pa^dng one’s subscription of four annas. 
Now the circumstances have changed, and everyone is required 
to give half an hour every day for the sake of swaraj. Let no 
one think that the Congress resolution applies only to elected 
office-bearers. For them, of course, it is in the nature of an 
injunction, but every thoughtful person who has the good of the 
country at heart should follow it. It is the duty of every man, 
woman and child to give half an hour to spinning for the sake of 
the country. This is the earnest appeal of tiie Congress and every- 
one should take a firm pledge to respond to it. 

* Younger brother of Rama, the hero of Ramc\yana 

2 The Ahmedabad mill-han^* strike took place in 1918} vid» Vol. XTV. 
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Any sort of yarn will not do; it must be good, well-twisted and 
uniform. Its quality should improve day by day. 

It was a simple matter when one paid some money and had 
to do nothing else. It was even easier to make speeches. To enrol 
others was also, comparatively speaking, easy. But to put in re- 
gularly, daily without fail, half an hour’s honest labour for the 
sake of the people may seem difficult. If we but think about the 
matter, however, this is the easiest thing to do, for there is no waste 
of time in it and no cause whatever for disappointment. There is 
no need to flatter anyone. Everyone who loves the country should 
feel that giving half an hour for the country is no sacrifice at all. 

But a friend feels that some will, for the first one or two months, 
give yarn spun by themselves, as required by the rule, but will 
by and by tire of doing so. I hope this fear will prove groundless. 
I do hope that everyone who has taken the pledge will keep it. 

I am told that there is keen competition in Gujarat. There is 
no one who thinks of giving a mere three thousand yards. All are 
keen on spinning more. This is commendable spirit if only it will 
last. 

If this pledge is honoured, those who at present ridicule spin- 
ning vdll themselves take to it. 

If the pledge is fully acted upon, I have no doubt that such 
expressions of despair as “It will not be possible to produce fine 
yarn in Gujarat” and “Spinning will not pay in Gujarat” will be 
heard no more and we shall start spinning fine yarn in Gujarat. 
Not only that, but khadi will cease being dear and become cheap. 
The people who have, at present, no confidence in their power will 
come to have it. 

Gujarat took the lead in non-co-operation. It can lead in 
the final step to success. We have to save ourselves from one 
danger. Among the charges against non-co-operation, one is 
that of arrogance! It is assumed that non-co-operators have 
got a licence to use harsh language about co-operationists; the 
latter have got the impression that non-co-operators believe 
that being non-co-operators has placed them above the others. 
We should prove that this charge is unjustified. Those who 
spin should not criticize others who do not spin, but should 
win them over through humility. They ffiould not invite only 
those who are connected with lie Congress, but should appeal 
even to co-operationists to spin. If one appeals to lawyers in 
the right manner, they will probably give half an hour of their 
time to spinning. Others also would do as much. Even those who 
do not believe in khadi will not be obstinate and refuse to spin for 
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half an hour. Everyone, probably, will believe that at any rate 
spinning will not harm the country. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kaoajivan, 27-7-1924 


246. A DENIAL 

A report about some Vania having attacked an Antyaja on Petlad 
Railway Station had appeared in the Navajivan some time ago. 
A Vaishnava gentleman writes to say that it was found on inquiry 
that the report was without foundation. I publish this refutation 
not because I believe that the incident may not have occurred. 
Personally I do not accept the denial. So long as we do not get the 
name and other particulars of the victim and have not seen him, 
how can anyone decide that the attack never took place ? Even 
though all the people in Petlad may assert, and truthfully, that they 
did not see the attack, it may have taken place all the same. In 
my humble view, it is our duty to build up public opinion against 
such attacks; we should do this instead of denying that the incident 
occurred, for we know that similar incidents do occur and we should, 
therefore, believe that this one also is likely to have occurred. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 27-7-1924 


247. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Sabaemati, 
July 27, 1924 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

In my opinion, you should enter into correspondence with the 
Government and ascertain the reason for the prohibition and say 
that, if anything can be pointed out to the committee as really 
objectionable, your committee would be prepared to delete the 
passages. If the Grovernment return an unsatisfactory reply, you 
should intimate to them that the words will not be withdrawn from 
circulation. 

The Government are not likely to bother the children and, even 
if they do, the only thing they can do is to remove the books from 
the children. The latter may be advised then not to mind and 
hand over the books to the police, I do not think there is any other 
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penalty. Please look up the law and let me know. I feel that no 
matter how much we may have become demoralized, we may not 
shirk a battle that may be given to us. We need not take up 
aggressive civil disobedience, we may not take up mass civil diso- 
bedience; but we must face that which comes our way and 
tests us. Don’t you think so? How to give battle will be a 
question for you to decide as the situation develops. 

Tours sincerely f 

M. K. Gandhi 

[PS.] 

Pray do not worry about my health. It is all right and 
answers my purpose. You must be resourceful enough to mend 
the charkha. For the handle all you need is an iron inset. Wood 
always non-co-operates with iron and gives in. Immediately you 
fix in an iron ring, you will find it will work all right. Please note 
that mere nails will not do. No part of the handle should have 
friction with the iron axle. 

Tours, 

M. K. G. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


248. LETTER TO MAHOMED ALI 


Sabarmati, 

July 27, 1924 

MY DEAR BROTHER, 

Yours is a hard task. I often think of risking my -health and 
running to Delhi. If you think I should do so, you have only 
to say the word. You must have got both my wires! yesterday, I 
would like you to make, if you will shoulder the burden, an exhaus- 
tive inquiry and publish your finding. I know you can act boldly. 
Spare neither the Hindus nor the Mussalmans whenever they may 
be in the wrong. Hear patiently all the sides, publicly invite 
them. Take their written evidence. 

I am trying to hasten Anandanand. He is wandering between 
Ahmedabad and Bombay. He has to get machines to replace yours. 
It takes time to move these big things firom place to place. He is 
now in Bombay negotiating a purchase. I shall see him probably 

! Only one of these is available; vide “Telegram to Mahomed Ali”, 
26 - 7 - 1924 . 
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tomorrow. I told him, immediately you mentioned the matter, 
to write to you from time to time and tell you what he was doing. 

Pandit Motilalji sent me copy of the questions put by him 
to you and complained that you had not yet answered them. I 
got the letter yesterday. He asked me too to reply to his gene- 
ral questions, which I have done. If you have not yet replied, 
I would suggest your replying. Our strength must be in our work 
and only that. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Maulana Mahomed Ali 
Delhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadov Desai’s Diary. Courtesy : Narayan Desai 


249. LETTER TO BHAGWAMDAS 


July 27, 1924 

DEAR BABU BHAGWANDAS, 

I thank you for your letter. I assure you I am continually 
taxing myself as to how to end this wrangling. I know that 
there is room for both the policies. But, as you very properly say, 
they can only work like submarines and aeroplanes. Fields of 
action must be different. They will not then clash but help. I 
am seeking means of exit from the Congress without a fireworks 
display. In Mr. Tilak’s own time, I had no difficulties in 
working along my own lines. And I know tliat I venerated 
him and that he did not dislike me and helped me whenever he 
could. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Babu Bhagwandasji 
Sevashram, Sigra 
Benares Gantt. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy : Narayan Desai 



250. LETTER TO DR. SATTAPAL 


July 27, 1924 

DEAR DR. SATYAPAL, 

I have your letter. I am doing all I can about Delhi. My 
weak body stands in the way of my going to Delhi. If mem- 
bers resign because they will not spin, it is as well that they 
resign. If Congressmen believe in spinning, they must spin, if 
they do not let us drop khaddar from the Congress programme. 
About the peasants, if they are willing to go through the fire, 
much can be done for them. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Dr. Satyapal 
Bradlaugh Hall 
Lahore 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


251. LETTER TO DR. GHIMANDAS J. JAGTMMI 

July 27, 1924 

MY DEAR CHIMANDAS, 

I have your letter. You must have seen my argument in 
Toung India showing why it is necessary to send half an hour’s 
output to the Congress for the nation. You may spin for yourself. 
But you must spin for the nation too. 

Pray do not worry about my health. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Dr. Ghimandas 
Niharjungo Pir 
Hyderabad (Sind) 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Goixrtesy : Narayan Desai 



252. LETTER TO EMILT HOBHOUSE 


Sabarmati, 
July 27, 1924 

DEAR MISS HOBHOUSeI, 

Friends had preserved your letter of 8th December, ’22. It 
was like meeting you to receive that letter. I never met Miss 
Adams, 

I was quite happy in the Prison. I had as many books as I 
wanted so long as they were non-political. 

I wonder if you ever read Toung India. It would be a privi- 
lege to send it to you, if you would care to read it. How are 
you keeping body? 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Miss Emily Hobhouse 

The Warren House St. Ines 

Cornwall 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy : Narayan Desai 


253. LETTER TO KHUSHI RAM DARTANOMAL 

July 27, 1924 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I endeavour to uphold the cause of truth 
only. As for the Mussdmm, I should advise the Hindus to ignore 
the thing entirely. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Seth Khushi Ram Daryanomal 
“Zamindar” 

Jago[ba]bad (Sind) 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Desai 


‘ An Enif^Ushwoman of liberal views; vide An Autobiogra/ifgi, Ft. IV, Ch. XL. 



254. LETTER TO DHARNWHAR PRASAD 


July 27, 1924 

DEAR DHARNIDHAR BABU, 

I was glad to hear from you. I agree with you about working 
with separate organization. But am staying in just now for a 
separate organization or a practically unanimous Congress. I 
hope your domestic troubles will be soon over. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Babxj Dharnidhar Prasad 
P.O. SiRi (Dharbhanga) 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy : Narayan Desai 


255. LETTER TO PATTABHI SITARAMATTA 

July 27, 1924 

DEAR DR. PATTABHI, 

I did think of the Kalashala and expected to hear from you. 
I am now moving in the matter, but I may not be able to help 
you as early as you would like me to be. Of course, I may fail 
altogether. Do you contemplate help through the Congress? Is 
this Rs. 10,000 the last that you will need or would you have 
continually to rely upon help from outside the province ? Give 
me all [information] you can to influence donors. Yes, spinning 
is infectious. One friend is trying to do 50,000 yards here all 
by himself. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 


Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
Maohlipatnam 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 
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256. LETTER TO MOTILAL NEHRU 


Ashram, 
July 27, 1924 

DEAR MOTILALJI, 

I thank you for your affectionate letter I would certainly 
have listened to you if you had not been the party to tell me 
that a certain very intimate friend of yours had, with high 
fever on, held on to his post in the Assembly and would not 
forsake his post in spite of medical advice. Even after the debate, 
he would not give himself rest. If you could not prevail with 
such an intimate friend, how should you with me ? Example is 
better than precept, say so many copy-books. But really there 
is no cause for anxiety about me. It is true that I have lost 
weight to an alarming extent, but I cannot cat under great pres- 
sure of work. The strain of sitting itself during those meetings 
was great. If there were not so many calls on my time, I would 
certainly have jumped at your offer of the Ganges retreat, but the 
Delhi people are worrying me. I have many delicate problems 
in the Ashram. I would love to write to you about them, if I 
had the time to disburden myself and you the time to give a 
friendly ear. But I must desist. I wanted to write an important 
letter to you today, but I must not as I have some friends waiting 
for me. I shall try tomorrow. I would like you not to hesitate to 
write on business matters whenever you feel you have anything 
to say to me. I have written to Mahomed Ali asking him to send 
you a reply .2 I have sent him copy of my answers to you. 

Tours sincmly, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


* Vide Appendix IV(B). 
a Vide "Letter to Mahomed Ali”, 27-7-1924. 



257. LETTER TO SHAVKAT All 


Sabarmati, 

July 27, 1924 

MY DEAR BROTHER, 

I had your wire from Itarsi. I am glad Mahomed Ali is in 
Delhi. I have wired* to him asking him as Congress President to 
investigate and publish a preliminary report. Hakimji wires 
saying accounts are most exaggerated. Anyway, if we can 
tackle the Delhi business in a business-like way, much trouble can 
be saved. I am myself eager to go early. My weak body prevents. 
But I do often think I should go in any event and be by Maho- 
med Alps side. However, I restrain myself unless there is a clear 
call. 

Why do you want me to be President of the Congress at Bel- 
gaum? Surely I shall influence people and proceedings whether 
I am President or not. My usefulness is gone if I cannot get the 
country to adopt H. M. Unity and the charkha as articles of 
national faith. If we don’t get the e:5»ected response during the 
ensuing months regarding sp inn u x g and if we do not get Hindus 
and Mussalmans to come nearer, what should I do at Bel- 
gaum as President? As representing a stubborn minority, it is 
possible to do a lot. A superficial make-believe majority must 
hinder the movement. 

Tours sinceroly, 

M. K. Gandhi 


Maudana Shaukat Ali 

\ 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy i Narayan Dcsai 


1 This wire is not available. 



258. LETTER TO MMAJiJLir ICmumARAM 
MASHRUWAIA 


Ashadh Vad 11 [July 27, 1924^ 

BHAISHRI NANABHAI, 

I have your letter. It was Jamnadas MoUta* who told me. 
I will write to him and ask him. Wc need not worry about 
what people say. It is enough if wc have done nothing wrong. 

I hope you have stopped won-yitug. You must have received 
my previous letter. 

V andtniatarm fim 
Mohandas 

Nanabhai Tohchharam, Esq,. 

Akola 

Berar 

From the Gujarati original; G.W. 4317. Courtesy: Kanubhai Mashruwala 


delivery stamp is dated July 29» 1924. Askadk Vad 11 fell 

on July 27. 

^Jamnadas Madhavji Mehta, barrister-at-law, and politician 



259. LETTER TO V. G. DESAI 


Ashadh Vad 11 [July 27, 192^^ 

BHAISHRI VA.LJI, 

Magazine was received here. I shall write some other 
time about the extracts you have sent. It is an ‘evergreen’^ (find 
out and send me a Gujarati equivalent for it.) . My health is good 
enough for my work. It is only when I know what work Abhe- 
chandbhai can do and what pay he expects that I can put him 
on to some job if I can think of any. I have already told them 
to put an errata list in T. I. How nice it would have been if 
you had prepared one and sent it? You have once again left off 
doing that. Send me as many Gujarati words as you can for 
‘charity’3 and ‘colourless’^. What word can we use [for colour- 
less] in “I have written a ‘colourless’ letter.”? 

Vandemataram from 
Mohandas 

[PS.] 

Do you go to enquire about Malaviyaji’s health ? Do go on 
my behalf and let me know how it is. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original : C. W. 60 1 9. Courtesy : V. G. Desai 


' The reference to Abhechandbhai in the letter to the addrraseej dated 
July 10, 1924, suggests that this was also written in the same year. 

2, 3 English words have been used in the original. 



260. TELEGRAM TO TRIVANDRUM CONGRESS 
RELIEF COMMITTEE^ 


[On or after July 30, 1924\ 

President Congress Relief Committee 
Trivandrum 

DAMAGE BEYOND CONGRESS CAPACITY COPE SUGGEST 
AIDING GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS WHERE POSSIBLE. 
OTHERWISE INDIVIDUAL SILENT PERSONAL AID MOST 
VALUABLE AND SHOULD BE RENDERED. 

Gandhi 


From a photostat: S.N. 9005 


261. MORE ABOUT ^^VARNASHRAMA'^ 

The fair friend whose letter I reproduced in part in the issue 
of the I7th2 with comments complains tliat I have not done 
justice to her by giving only part of her letter and omitting that 
which was inconvenient for my argument and challenges me to 
reproduce the whole of the letter. As I had no intention whatever 
of suppressing any part of her letter for the cause she mentions, 
I gladly place before the reader the whole of her letter and her 
comments on my remarks. As I have no desire to enter into 
any further discussion on the matter I have told her that hers 
shall be the last say. 

Toung India, 3I-7-I924: 


1 This was in reply to a telegram from the Secretary, Trivandrum Con- 
gress Committee, received on July 30, 1924, which read; “Tremendous floods in 
Kerala especially Travancore. Terrible ruin famine. Congress organizing relief 
work. Substantial help needed. Pray do needful. Direct fimds Changanacherry 
Parameshwaran Pillay, president Congress Relief Committee Trivandrum.” 

2 Fwfe *'Vanmhrama qt Var>manJ^a?’‘, 17-7-1924, 



262. THE LOKAMANYA AmiVERSARY 


This fourth anniversary of the withdrawal of the physical pre- 
sence of the Lokamanya from our midst has a special significance 
for me and the movement I represent. Both friends and critics 
inform me that a section of the Maharashtra Press is delivering 
a series of attacks on the movement and me which I should read 
and answer. I have resisted the temptation to do so. But from 
what they write and the extracts they send, I know enough to 
understand their meaning. 

I am anxious to pay my quota of tribute to the memory of the 
deceased on this occasion of the fourth anniversary. But, in the 
midst of distrust of me by some of the best of the followers of the 
Lokamanya, how shall I pay my quota ? 

The task is difficult. Just as, on that memorable night in 1920, 
I returned from Sardar Griha after having had a last look at the 
remains as they lay in the death chamber, I felt an oppressive 
loneliness. I was secure in the Lokamanya’s presence. But by his 
departure I felt hopelessly insecure. I could differ from him and 
express my difference in respectful terms, but we could never 
misunderstand each other. I could not feel so with his followers, 
not because they would want to distrust me but because, being 
without a guide whose word was law to them, they would always 
feel insecure and hesitant about my views and not in perfect agree- 
ment among themselves. Division in their ranks was the last thing 
in the world I desired. I have more than once expressed my 
admiration for the Maharashtra party. It has a determined policy. 
It is well-drilled. It is able. It has a record of great sacrifice 
behind it. I wanted and want still to capture, not to divide the 
party. I wanted and still want to convert it to my view of the 
means for the attainment of swaraj. With Lokamanya alive, I 
had only him to convert or to be converted by him. He had an 
instinctive perception of things and situations. As he said to 
me, Tf the people follow your method, I am yours.’ 

But today there is a divided Maharashtra, If, however, my 
feith in satyagraha is immutable, I must conquer Maharashtra a$ 
I hope to conquer Englishmen. But I must have the help of 
Maharashtra No-changers. If they have understood the secret of 
non-violence and truth, they must actively love the Pro-changers 
even whilst they differ from them. They must not criticise them. 
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Each party has enough work to do without flying at each other’s 
throats. 

Two distinguished friends have appealed to me to bring the 
two parties together and lead them. One of them, in the course of 
a long letter, says: 

To my mind there is no more necessary or radical contradiction but 
only a difference between the Tilak policy and tlie Gandhi policy than 
between submarine blockade and aeroplane attack. Indeed, the two 
can work together, (but along separate lines — the Tilak policy within 
the Councils, the Gandhi policy in the country outside, at large) in 
open, express and, therefore, rightous alliance against the common ene- 
my for the common good. 

These sentences put forth the position clearly up to a point. I say 
‘up to a point’ because my conception of non-co-operation is ex* 
elusive of participation in the Councils. That may be and is my 
limitation. One man cannot control both the movements — those 
of the submarine and the aeroplane. Nor can the two directors 
change places though both may have a common aim. T can streng- 
then the work in the Councils only by working outside and even by 
decrying the Councils and thus turning the attention of the people 
away from them. The better analogy for my purpose is that of 
anti-septic and aseptic treatment. The two cannot be applied at 
the same time and on the same patient. But the surgeons belonging 
to. the two schools may try their methods on different patients likely 
to submit to them and can do so without hampering each other. 
The same friend says further: 

While Tilakji and Gandhiji remain unreconciled, the heart of India 
will continue to be tom between the two and will not be able to settle 
down to steady work. 

If such a catastrophe happens, if the country docs not ‘settle 
down’, I would prove, indeed, an unskilful surgeon and an in- 
different representative of my own method. I assure the friend 
and the reader that I am all attention. It is a matter of no 
pleasure to me that the strain continues. It will not, however, 
continue a day longer than is inevitable. 

I invite assistance of the No-changers in hastening the process 
of settling do^. The No-changers’ faith consists in working from 
within and in that only. They can, therefore, religiously gag 
theimelves. They will turn out better work. They must not 
retaliate. In every case where a fight in the shape of canvassing or 
wire-pulling is required, they may relinquish the Congress control. 
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The Pro-changers cannot afford to do without outside activity and 
agitation. They may therefore control the Press and the Congress 
organization if they choose. I would like, by their consent, to keep 
tlie Congress a mass organization, which it can only be, if the 
workers concentrate their attention upon that to the exclusion of 
everything else. But it cannot be so kept if there has to be a pitched 
and bitter fight between two parties. In that case the No-changers 
must, even if it is possible by manoeuvring to secure a majority, 
surrender control with tire greatest good grace to the Pro-changers. 
Let us recognize this one fact. The masses do not yet actively parti- 
cipate in or understand our method of work. Only workers in their 
midst can gain influence over them. I could quote a dozen illus- 
trations of silent workers who have more influence with the masses 
than any of our notable orators. We must not, therefore, use the 
masses as pawns in the game. Nor should control of the Congress 
be surrendered in a manner to embarrass the Pro-changers. The 
passage to their hands must be decorous and frank, without mental 
reservations. Such delivery can only be made by those who have 
a living faith in the charkha and who will grudge to take away a 
single minute from it and its organization. 

But whether the No-changers appreciate and follow my advice, 
or not, I hope, God willing, to prove my faith by completest 
surrender at a time and in a manner that cannot embarrass the 
Pro-changers and cannot compromise the national cause. When 
I have succeeded in so doing, not before, I shall have paid my 
humble tribute to the memory of the Lokamanya. I can deserve 
the heritage left by him only by being true to myself. 

Toutii Mia, 3I-7-I924 


263, JfOTES 
Unhappy Malabah 

Last week I referred to the floods in South Kanara. This week 
the public has the painful news that Malabar is practically under 
water. I have also a wire from Mr. Nambudripad giving deatails 
of the havoc played by the floods and asking me for help. The 
matter, however, seems to me to be beyond the capacity of private 
agency. The Congress neither possesses ftmds nor influence nor an 
organization that can cope with a calamity of the magnitude 
such as Malabar has to face. It is best in all humility to admit 
our limitations. I would even not hesitate to help the distresse 
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people, if necessary, through any committee that the authorities 
may appoint, provided, of course, that they would accept our help. 
If we find that our service is unwelcome or tlxc organization of official 
help is make-believe, I should refrain from joining the committee 
and should render such personal and individual help as I may be 
capable of rendering. God will not punish mo for want of capa- 
city. But He will for want of will. I would, therefore, advise local 
workers to do whatever lies in their power and neglect no oppor- 
tunity of alleviating distress. After all, money plays the least part 
in such times. It is the personal touch, the readiness to suffer for 
the sake of the sufferers, readiness to share the last morsel with the 
neighbour in distress that counts for much more than millions. The 
sacrifice of the Brahmin who shared his scanty meal with the man 
in distress was infinitely more meritorious than the rich sacrifice of 
king Yudhishthira who showered gold mohurs as donations. 

To S. V, K. 

I must apologize for having delayed my reply to your questions. 
Here it is: 

(1) My fast in Ahmcdabadin connection with tlxc mill-strike 
of 19171 was against ‘lovens’-— the mill-hands, and not against the 
owners — ‘the tyrants’. I announced at the time that my fast was 
not flawless, because it was bound to influence the mill-owners 
who were personal friends. But it was not possible for me uncon- 
cerned to see the mill-hands, my associates, committing a breach of 
a vow, solemnly repeated by tlxem in my presence for twenty-one 
days. The effect of the fast was electrical. The wavering labourers 
became at once strong in their determination. 

(2) My philosophy does teach me to love alike friend and foe. 
But that does not do away with the distinction till the foe has bc- 
coine friend. The letter to Mr. Joseph was cryptic. It was not 
written for publication. Mr. Joseph could easily dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s. The fuller enunciation of the proposition put before 
Mr. Joseph would be: 

One may fast to reform a comrade in work and thought, but 
not one however friendly if he is hostile. Thus, I may not fast 
against Pandit Motilalji Nehru, although ho is a dear friend, in 
order to convert him to my view on Councils, but I fasted against 
the Bombay rioters because they were, though not personal 
friends, comrades in the same mission. We have no right by fasts 
to convert people to our ideals. That would be a species of 

I This shovdd be 1918 ;]m& Vol. XIV, pp, 256-7. 
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violence. But it is our duty to strengthen by our fasting those who 
hold the same ideals, but are likely to weaken under pressure. 

(3) I happened to preside at a meeting of condolence on the 
death of the great Irish patriot MacSwiney and humbly expressed 
my opinion that I could not ethically justify the fast on the facts 
that the public had then before them. I have since seen no 
new facts to alter my opinion. I am not here concerned with the 
political value of that celebrated fast, if it had any. Nor must I 
be understood to cast any reflection upon the memory of the 
deceased patriot. I am simply giving my view as a satyagrahi on 
the ethics of the fast. 

India’s Share 

An American friend sends me a long letter on the opium policy 
of the Government of India. She quotes the following from a bulle- 
tin issued by the British Society for the suppression of the opium 
trade: 

The nations are face to face with a growing evil which, iinless it is 
dealt with speedily, internationally and drastically, may become the 
gravest curse from which the world has ever suffered. Plague, war and 
famine could not combine to present a more terrifying prospect than is 
presented by drug addiction. . / . What is the crux of the whole 
position ? It is, undoubtedly, the over-production of opium in India. If 
that were arrested, other sources of production could be dealt with with 
comparative ease. The Indian Government maintains just this one trade. 
Condemned by a unanimous vote of the House of Commons as morally 
indefensible when carried on with China, India is still permitted to supply 
five Eastern Governments with as much opium as they officially ask for. 
Boasting that she does not sell the drug to private persons in those five 
countries, by agreement she drenches them with narcotics which find their 
way by smugglers into China. Passing a Dangerous Drug Act for our own 
country, which forbids the unlicensed possession of opium and its deriva- 
tives, the British Indian Grovernment yet maintains this scandalous and 
nefarious traffic. 

Ignorance 

A friend sends mo for answer a Guardian cutting wherein a 
retired Indian police officer has succeeded in airing his general 
ignorance of things Indian. It is so difficult to overtake newspaper 
paragraphs and correct them. A movement to succeed has to pass 
through the stage of ridicule and ignorance. But I may say cate- 
gorically that the Non-co-operation movement is nothing if it is 
not constructive. Its khaddar work, its efforts (it does not matter 
that they appear to be unsuccessful at present), its work among and 
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for the uutouch&bles, its national schoolsj its sttcnipt to found ptin* 
chayats, its propaganda against drink and opium, its relief of dis- 
tress due to famines and floods are all examples of constructive 
work. The movement does not seek to establish Hindu Raj by 
the ‘grace of British Raj’, but it seeks to establish swaraj, 
TY.oar.iTig the government by the chosen representatives of the 
people in the place of the British Raj i.e., government by 
British or Indian administrators utterly irrcsponsililc to the people 
and appointed in the interest of the exploitation of India and 
her people. Full and frank expiation has always been made for 
every mistake made in the course of tlie struggle. No move- 
ment on such a large scale lias been so free from violence as 
the Non-co-operation movement. Compare the Indian to every 
other contemporary national movement and the list of murders 
and other violence committed in the name of patriotism. T.he 
writer brings up for commendation the Christian work among the 
untouchables; I must not enter into the merits of Cl.risitiau work in 
India, The indirect influence of Chrisitianity has been to quicken 
Hinduism into life. The cultured Hindu society has admitted its 
grevious sin against the untouchables. But the effect of Christianity 
upon India in general must be judged by the life lived in our 
midst by the average Christian and its effect upon us, I am sorry 
to have to record my opinion that it has been disastrous. It pains 
me to have to say that the Christian missionaries as a body, with 
honourable exceptions, have actively supported a syatcni which has 
impoverished, enervated and demoralized a people considered to be 
among the gentlest and the most civilized on earth. Lastly, ^I^ do 
not share the beliefthat there can or will be on earth one religion. 

I am striving, therefore, to find a common factor and to induce 
mutual tolerance. 

Change of HIeart 

Here is a reverse instance to the foregoing. An English corres- 
pondent writes: 

I was in an Indian regiment during the events of 19 19 and I know 
only too well how easy it is to be blind to truth, how difficult it is for 
Englishmen to extend their very limited outlooks. I left the army for a 
university. While there I was appointed to the Indian Civil Service. 
Fortunately as I see it now, I was impelled to resign it. Lately, away 
from the seclusion of a university, 1 have seen for myself the horrors o£ 
industrialism, materialism and machinery. 

I have followed your great work for India as a rare example of 
spiritual truth applied to the world. It has stirred me the more as I saw 
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the more clearly that there were two Englands. I hope and trust tha^ in 
delivering India from the menace of a materialistic civilization, you will 
also free the great mass of English people from its evil results. 

This aspect of the Indian movement is, of course, well-known to you* 
But I thought that in a life which must entail its own disappoint- 
ments and sufferings, a tribute of recognition from one who was an 
‘Anglo-Indian’ in 1919 would not be unacceptable. 

SOHOOL-BOOKS PROSCRIBED 

The U.P. Government issued on the I5th instant the following 
notice: 


In exercise of the powers conferred by section 99A (V of 1898), 
the Govcrnor-in-Council hereby declares to be forfeited to His Majesty 
all copies, wherever found, of Pandit Ramdas Gout’s Hindi readers Nos. 
Ill, IV, V and VI published by Baij Nath Kedia, Hindi Pustai Agency, 
126, Harrison Road, Calcutta, and printed at the Banik Press, Calcutta, 
and also all other copies of or extracts from the same readers wherevM' 
printed inasmuch as the said readers, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, contain seditious matter, the publication of which is punishable 
under Section 124A, Indian Penal Code. 

Now these readers have been before the public for nearly three 
years. They are widely used in national schools. They have been 
adopted in municipal schools also. The Provincial Congress 
Committee has, therefore, rightly congratulated Professor Ramdas 
Gour, declared the books to be inoflfensive and recommended their 
continuance notwithstanding the Government order. One would 
have thought that the Government had now abandoned the policy 
of utilizing arbitrary procedure against non-co-operators. The 
Government contend that the books are in breach of Section I24A 
of the Penal Code. It was then open to them to prosecute the 
author and secure a conviction against him. It might then have 
been justified in proscribing the books. I have taken the trouble of 
going through the contents of all the volumes. They appear to me 
to be perfectly harmless, i.e., firom the Government standpoint. 
The least that the Government owed the public was to inform it of 
the objectionable matter in the several books so as to enable the 
public to judge for itself as to the propriety or otherwise of the 
Government order, assuming, of course, that it is proper to exercise 
arbitrary powers in cases such as this. As it is, the conclusion is 
irresistible that the Government do not like the growing popularity 
of the readers and are seeking by questionable methods to favour its 
proteges whose readers may have suffered a check in competition 
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with Professor Ramdas Gour’s. The Government must have had 
the readers brought to its notice by its elaborate detective agency 
if they were seditious. The long delay in proscribing adds to the 
strength of my inference. I invite the Government of the United 
Provinces to tender to the public full reason for its decision. I 
would be glad to feel that the inference I have drawn is not justified. 
I advise too the president of the committee to ask the Government 
to state its reasons and offer to advise Professor Ramdas Gour 
to amend his books or withdraw them from circulation if the com- 
mittee is satisfied of the justness of the Government decision. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity 

No reader of the statement issued by Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan 
on the recent events in Delhi can fail to notice the deep grief 
underlying it. I must copy from it at least one paragrah : 

Of all the incidents which form part of the recent disturbance in 
Delhi, to me the most humiliating and heart-rending are the atrocious and 
cowardly assaults committed on women. So far I know one Mussalman 
woman was molested by the Hindus, but what is much worse is the fact 
that, during the rioting of the 15th, some of thosts who claim to be the 
votaries of Islamic faith, not content with attacking a Hindu temple and 
breaking the idols, perpetrated cowardly assaults on women and children. 
I tremble with the deepest indignation at the very idea of my co-religionists 
exhibiting such wanton and callous disregard for the honour and sanctity 
of womanhood. No word of condemnation is strong enough for the 
perpetrators of this crime and I appeal to all true Muslims to condemn 
this depravity in unfaltering and absolutely unqualified terms. I am 
inviting Jamiat-ul-Ulema and the Khilafat Committee to stand up and 
exercise all that is best in Islam in order to condemn and to prevent the 
repetition of such acts of savage lawlessness. It is our moral duty as true 
Mussalmans, to make these acts absolutely impossible and, if we don’t suc- 
ceed in this, we deserve to be defeated in our efforts for national freedom 
and swaraj. 

A correspondent upbraids me for saying nothing in my statement 
on the assaults referred to by Hakimji. My note was baaed on the 
very first news of the trouble. These had no reference to the 
assaults. Events then took an uglier turn. The news was too 
serious to base public criticism on the alarming telegrams. I, there- 
fore, entered into correspondence with firiends in Delhi, but I am 
not able to criticize anything with effect now. Fortunately, Maulana 
Mahomed Ali is now in Delhi. He is making inquiries and I have 
suggested that, if it is at all possible, he should, as President of 
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the Congress, publish the results.of his preliminary inquiry. I am 
fully aware of my duty in the matter. My place is just now by the 
side of the Maulana Sahcb. I am deterred from so doing by the 
advice of medical friends. All the medical precaution that has 
been insisted on may not be necessary, for whilst I am not moving 
about, I am able to go through a great amount of work. But I 
want to avoid risks so far as it is possible. I may assure the friends 
who are rightly reminding me of my duty at this juncture that I 
have placed myself unreservedly at Maulana Mahomed Ali’s disposal 
and I have asked him not to think of my health if he needs me in 
Delhi immediately. And, in any event, I am trying to hurry 
forward to Delhi. But if Maulana Mahomed Ali does not require 
me to go to Delhi earlier, I do not want to commence travelling 
till th e end of August. It was because my health had suffered some 
deterioration in Ahmedabad that Mr. Vithalbhai Patel was request- 
ed to extend the time for the presentation of the Corporation 
address to the end of August. But I shall have no hesitation, if 
need be, to go to Delhi before going to Bombay for the address. 

Favouritism or Justice 

I note that the chief executive officer of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion has come in for a good deal of hostile criticism because of his 
having given 25 out of 33 appointments to Mussalmans. I have 
not read the comments themselves. But I have read the state- 
ment made by the chief executive officer. In my humble opinion, 
it is a creditable performance. I have no doubt that appointments 
have not till now been made with impartiality, whether by Europeans 
or Indians. There is no doubt, too, that in many cases Hindus 
have influenced decisions in their favour. It ill-becomes them to 
quarrel against many posts having now gone to Mussalmans. If 
the charge be true that the appointments have a party purpose 
behind them, there is nothing immoral or reprdbensible in tiie fact 
itself if they are otherwise justifiable. In England, such appointments 
are certainly made in party interests, though, as a rule, care is 
exCTcised not to sacrifice efficiency. Personally, I would like ap- 
pointments to go to the best men irrespective of parties, and should, 
therefore, be made by a permanent non-party board. But if Hindus 
wish to see India free, they must be ready and willing to sacrifice 
in favour of their Mussalman and other brethrrai. I can heartily 
endorse the remark of the chief executive officer when he says: 

With thoTisands of educated young men out of employment and on 
the verge of starvation and, with a very limited number of vacancies, it is 
not possible for any human being to do anything whidi will please all. 
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Whatever I may do, I am sure to leave the major portion of tha un- 
employed as discontented as before. The only solution of this problem is 
the provision of technical education and in this matter, the Corporation 
can, in my opinion, do much. 

We must learn to do without these appointments. Only a 
microscopic minority can get them. Education must cease to be 
merely clerical. Why may not a graduate be an artisan or a hawker 
of vegetables or khaddar ? 

A Muslim Khadi Committee 

Mr. S. H. Uraizee, secretary of Muslim Khadi Committee re- 
cently established in Ahmedabad, sends me the following for publi- 
cation: 

Hazrat Maulana Azad Subhani S.ahcb of Cawnpore •with the help of 
some enthusiastic Muslims has been successfully able to organize the 
Muslim Khadi Committee in Ahmedabad on the 15 th instant, with an 
express view for the wide spread of khaddar among the Mussalmans. 
The following gentlemen have formed the Committee. 

Presidmi— Hakim Syed Ahmed Saltcb Dehlavi; K*e«-iVesW«n{~Hakim 
Samir Saheb Siddiqui; Secretary— Syad Husain Uraizee; T«a.t«w— Seth 
Mohamedbhai Rajahbhai Shaikh; Members Maulvi Syed Sajjad 
Hussain Saheb; Hakim Rahimullah Saltcb Ajracri; Muashi ManzarAli 
Saheb; Seth Noor Mohamad Mohamadbhai Mansuri Saheb; Seth 
Peerbhai Adamji Modi Saheb; Seth Abdur Rahim Abdul Karim Saheb; 
Maidana Sharaf Saheb Dehlavi. 

I have gone out of my way to advertise this committee. For, 
as a rule, I have been loath to publish such details. Bitter ex- 
perience has shown that such committees grow up like mushrooms 
and have an equally transient existence. They often exist only on 
paper. But I am making an exception in favour of this committee 
in the hope that it will do credit to the founder, Maulana Azad 
Subhani. I have not known many Muslim organizations devoted 
specially to khadi work. Nor are many Muslims found to take a 
lively interest in this much-needed national work. Indeed, during 
the Bakr-Id in Ahmedabad, a friend tells me, Mussalmans could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand who were dressed in khadi. 
They were not even dressed in Indian mill-clotli. It was all foreign. 
Let me hope this committee will change this state of things. I 
hope, too, that the members are all spinners and khadi weavers. 

To Spinners 

The manager of the Satyagraha Ashram tells me that he is in- 
undated with applications for slivers, spindles, holders, wheels, 
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carding-bows and ginning instruments. This is a healthy sign of 
response to the A.I.G.G. resolution. But a word of warning is 
necessary. Those who are new to the task would naturally require 
guidance and assistance. But organizers and spinners must under- 
stand that it is not possible to organize national spinning if every 
spinner has to be supplied with slivers from a distant central place. 
Slivers being very soft things get damaged in transit. It is possible 
to prevent crushing if they were packed in metal jars. But that 
means more cost than that of the slivers themselves. The ideal 
thing is to learn both carding and spinning. But where that is not 
possible, spinning clubs may be formed of thirty or less. One 
member of the club may be a whole-time worker merely carding 
and making slivers except for the half-hour he must devote to 
spinning. Nor is it possible to work spinning successfully if wheels, 
spindles, etc., have to be received from one place. There must be 
depots connected with every provincial committee for the supply of 
all accessories and repairs. The spinning-wheels are difficult to pack 
and cost much railage. An ordinary carpenter should be able to 
make a good spinning-wheel if he has a decent pattern to go by. 
It is because thousands of details have to be worked out for an 
effective organization that I would if I could make the Congress ex- 
clusively a workshop for the supply of all the material and a ware- 
house for the sale of khaddar. It must require hard thinking and 
harder toil to bring about a complete boycott of foreign cloth by 
effort from within. One man or one taluka becoming entirely 
khaddar-clad may not bring swaraj, but the whole coimtry doing 
so must bring it for all that a successful boycott means. Oh ! for 
a little imagination that would work out the implications of the 
khaddar movement and all doubt will vanish. That khaddar may 
not appeal to the nation is another matter. But that cannot be 
said until there is honest effort that comes only from inward faith. 

To AN I^^Q]t^RER 

No, it is not true that I reduced my meals because the coimtry 
was not s pinning . I reduced them for the conservation of mental 
energy and health. I have now reverted to three meals and bhakri. 
But when the ‘Siamese twins’ lovingly pressed me before their 
departure from Ahmedabad to return to three meals and increase 
the quantity I was then taking, I said humourously that I would 
do so if they re-established Hindu-Muslim unity and popularized 
khaddar. Either, therefore, the reference by them to the reduction 
of my meals was a friendly licence or their taking my joke seriously. 
In either case, I agree with the inquirer that the reference to my 

3CX;iV-31 
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personal habits or restraints should have been avoided. Both the 
Hindu-Muslim and the khadi questions must be decided on merits. 
Both are a vital necessity for tlic national existence and we shall 
succeed only when we have converted the nation to our view. 

“For Gandhiji or CIountrv” 

A friend says m elFcct the fashion nowadays has become to 
goad students into spinning ‘for the sake of Gandhiji’. He asks 
whether the appeal is justilied. To a ccirtain exhmt an appeal of 
that character under certain circumstances is not inappt'opriate so 
long as I stand for the country and that alone. An appeal to spin 
for my sake may go home more directly than oiu; ‘for tlic country’. 
The proper thing no doubt is for everybody to .spin for the country, 
better still for himself in the higher sense of the term. For everyone 
who works for the country works for himself also. He who works 
only for himself works to his own undoing. Our interest must 
be identical with and must merge in the country’s. Those, however, 
who spin on occasion only and for sliow ami afterwards stop, prac- 
tise deceipt. 

First in the Field 

A.LK.B, has already begun to get response to the spinning 
resolution. The reason for the prompt response from some is ob- 
vious. Practised spinners can easily spin 150 yards per half hour. 
300 yards per hour is the average speed. There are many already 
who have finished their quota. The highest speed attained is over 
500 yards per hour. 

Shrimati Avantika Bai and her friends are the first to send 
their yarn. Most of them do not belong to the Congress. They 
are certainly not on any Congress executive. But as I have said 
in these pages, it is the duty of every Indian, no mutter to what party 
he or she belongs, to send his or her quota to the A.I.K. Board. 
I, therefore, congratulate these ladies upon their gift. They would 
naturally like to know the report of the experts on the quality 
of their yarn. So far as the quality is concerned, it is good. But the 
manner of doing the hanks, etc., is naturally not as it should be. 
Over an hour had to be given to examining and classifying the yarn. 
As a result of the examination of this lot, the Secretary sends me 
the following specific instructions for the attention of spinners; 

(1) Each spinner should attach a label on each of his or her 
hanks and it should contain: 

(a) , The length and number of strands in it. 

(b) . The weight in tolas. 
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(c) The count which may result on calculation. 

These labels are in addition to the main label referred to, 
containing name, etc., of the spinners. 

(2) All hanks should be of uniform size and bulk. 

(3) Every hank should contain two or more leases in it, which 
is done by passing a piece of strong string round each skein of 80 
or 100 or more strands and crossing the string after each successive 
skein in the hank. 

(4) It would be better to write down on the card attached 
to the bundle the kind of cotton used. It will give an opportunity 
to the collector of the yarn of knowing the varieties used in the 
different provinces and of instructing as to the counts to be drawn 
from a given variety. 

It has been customary in Bombay, and elsewhere, too, for that 
matter, to use mill slivers. Yarn drawn from mill slivers is perfectly 
useless for the purpose intended. The purpose is to popularize all 
the hand-processes in connection with raw cotton. Between mill 
slivers and mill cotton there is only a shade of difference. If we 
may use mill slivers, we may as well use mill-spun yarn. 

The central idea behind hand-spinning is to put money into 
the pockets of millions by finding them an easy uniform cottage 
industry. Slivers must, therefore, be hand-made. The question 
of the circumference of the reel should also be decided. That the 
reels should be uniform goes without saying. If they are not, it 
is tedious to find the count of a given quantity of yam. Esqperi- 
ence has shown that the circumference of the reel should be four 
feet. Then 375 lengths or strands would make a hank of 500 
yards. Four such hanks would make 2,000 yards. It is increcfrbly 
simple to find the count of such hanks if we know the weight. 
Convert the tolas weight into anies and “ divide the number of 
strands by the anies, the answer is the count. Thus, if a hank of 
375 strands weighs, say, 15 anus, the count is 375/15 = 25. Many 
suggestions have been made as to the size of the reel. Experi- 
ence seems to favour four feet circumference. These reels are 
attached to the Ashram wheels. It is a convenience no doubt 
to have them so. But reels can be easily improvised with slit 
bamboo. Four to six pieces of slit bamboos of required length., 
pierced in the middle and supported on an upright jjic] whose en(^ 
pass through three bamboo pieces on either side and held in posi- 
tion by means of strings, make a serviceable reel. The appliances 
accompanying the wheel are as simple as the wheel itself. Lastly, 
it would be well to remember that the yarn should be sprayed 
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and kept on tlie reel for an hour for saturation and drying. The 
spraying settles the twist. 

Tou/tg India, 3 1 -7- 1 924 


264. LETTER TO V. K. VILASmi 


Sabarmati, 

^uly 31, 1924 

DEAR FRIEND, 

This is the answer to your question. 

Love Truth at all cost. This (;au be done only by loving 
all that lives, and feeling for them. 

Tours sinmtlj, 
M. K. Gandhi 

Shrimati V. K. Vilasini 
Hill Palace 

Trippoonitara, Cochin State 

From the manuscript of MahadevDesai’s Diary. (Jourtesy: Narayan Desai 


265. TELEGRAM TO G. RAJAGOPALAGIIART 

[On or after July 31, mf\ 

MY OPINION DAMAGE BEYOND OUR OAPACITY WE 
MUST ASSIST LARGER AGENCIES WITH PERSONAL 

SERVICE. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat : S.N. 9007 


T WM in reply to G. Rajagopalachari’s tel^ram of July 29, received 
on Ju y 31, which read; “Flood ravages terrible magnitude. Advise whether 
we should attempt rehef from Congress Funds." A similar telegram was sent to 
SrmivMa Iyengar in reply to a telegram of July 30, received on July 31, read- 

required for relief. Appalling distress caused 
by hoods. Kmdly advise Working Committee grant fifty thousand immediately.” 



266. MESSAGE TO ‘‘BANDE MATARAM' 


[August 1, 1924Y 

I wish the readers of Bands Mataram will contemplate the life 
of the Lokamanya on his anniversary. They will then realize that 
he required of us selfless devotion to the cause of the country. 
Will they give a paltry half hour’s labour in the shape of spin- 
ning with religious punctuality till India becomes free? 

M. K. Gandhi 

Tke Bombay Ghronicle, 5-8-1924 


267. LETTER TO ASAF ALI^ 


Sabarmati, 
August 7, 1924 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. In one of your letters, I do not know 
whether I should say, you were impatient or unreasonable. In 
any case, whatever it was it was perfectly natural, as you were 
working in most trying circumstances and at a time when you 
never knew what the next moment had in store for you. If I 
were similarly placed I would have done probably the same 
thing and thought of blaming everything and everybody. The 
statements which are now being issued will, I think, do some good, 
but I would like all such statements to be stopped now pending 
something definite and final from the President of die Congress. 

Gan anything be done to stop these prosecutions? What 
does it matter whether a particular offence is cognizable or not? 
After all, if the parties concerned do not want any prosecutions, 
the police would be hard put to it to bring such prosecutions to 
a successful issue. I cannot help feeling with you that, if these 
prosecutions continue, we shall not be able to &d true facts be- 


* The message was sent on the Lokamanya Day, i.e., August 1, 1924. 

2 Asaf All (1888-1953); barrister and nationalist Muslim politician; took 
a leading part in the Khilafat movement 
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cause, as you very properly say, those who know will be afraid to 
come near us. 

I return the papers you wanted. 

Tours sinemly, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Asaf Ali, Esq,. 

Kucha-i-Ghelan 

Delhi 

From the original: C.W. 5995. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


268. SPEECH ATM TIOML EDUGA TIOH GOMEREMGE^ 

Ahmedabad, 
August 1, 1924 

SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 

I am extremely sorry to say that T have not been able to 
prepare my speech as well as I would have liked to. Honestly 
speaking, I should not have embarked on this venture. I have 
neither the physical energy nor the time for it. But so much 
pressure was brought to bear on me that I had to agree to 
attend the Conference if it was held early in August. Tliinking 
about the matter, I saw that, besides attending it, I would also 
have to do some work. I tried my best to find some time to put 
my ideas on paper, but I could not manage to do even that; nor 
could I think over the matter as carefully as I wanted to. I hope 
you will forgive me for this. 

Shri Kishorelal’s request is beyond my power to grant. If 
teachers behave as brothers towards one another, it will mean 
swaraj, and that is not within my power to give. Such a prayer 
can be addressed only to God. If He grants it, we shall have 
received everything. A request like this will probably seem no 
difficult matter to you, but it is beyond me to grant it. I only 
wish to make some suggestions to you and to place before you 
some figures which will be an encouragement to you and me. 


* The Conference of the teachers of national schools in Oiyarat, over which 
Gandhiji presided, was called “to organize the educational work in Giyarat 
and to find me^ and ways of producing a better type of teachers and creating 
a brotherly feeling and co-ordination of efforts among those engaged in the work 
of cducaticm”. 
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The country is today passing through a period of despair and 
one of the reasons for this is myself. I placed before it a time- 
limit of one year within which, I said, we ought to win swaraj. 
Not one but several years have passed and still it seems that 
swaraj is far away. To some it may appear to be even farther away 
now than it was in the year 1921. But I do not believe it to be 
so. To me it seems to be nearer. To realize this one must have 
unshakable faith like mine. Such faith is not to be had as a gift 
from anyone. It only comes from experience. If I had not set a 
time-limit and if we had not been required to work on that basis, 
even the little progress we have achieved would .have been im- 
possible. 

You are not unfamiliar with the figures which I am going to 
place before you. They are good enough to keep up our spirit. 
There is no reason to be ashamed of Gujarat’s achievement in 
regard to any item of the Non-co-operation programme, no reason 
not only for Gujarat but for the whole country. It is true that we 
could not do what fell to our share on the basis of numbers; if, 
however, everyone had exerted himself to his best — and to my 
knowledge there is no reason not to believe that it has been so — 
then we have nothing to be ashamed of. Let me explain to you 
why I say this. 

I have censured my co-workers and asked them why they 
could do only as much as they did, because that was my duty. Any- 
one who wants to serve and who, in consequence, has had to 
take up leadership, has no choice but to demand more and 
more of his co-workers and it is his duty to censure them. When, 
however, I think over the matter objectively, I do not feel that 
anyone has been dishonest about his work. 

I have said this in order to present the bright side. I have 
obtained figures in support of it. You know them. They have 
been recorded by the Registrar and have been compiled by 
you, teachers. I want, with the help of these figures, to fill both 
you and myself with hope. We have 10,000 pupils in the national 
schools, not taking into account the number in the schools of 
three municipalities. We have spent Rs. lakhs on them. There 
are 500 girls among the pupils. That is a rather small number, 
but we have been educating these. The Mumcipalities of 
Ahmedabad, Nadiad and Surat adopted the principle of non-co- 
operation and turned their schools into national schools. With 
the number of pupils in these schools added, the figure comes to 
20,000. Of these, 10,000 are from Ahmedabad. We have 
800 teachers. The salaries paid to them are included in the sum 
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of Rs. 3,50,000 I have meutioned. We have two colleges, aiid also 
a Puratatva MandirK I have heard in this connection that such 
work is being done nowhere else in the country. There arc three 
living institutions which support us and are being supported by 
us. These are the Dakshinamurti Vidyarthi Bhavan*, the Charo- 
tar Kelavani MandaB and the Broach Kclavani MandaB. Their 
founders and managers will grant that, if those institutions have, 
by joining the Non-co-operation movement, added to its prestige, 
they have also gained vitality from it. 

Further, we have prepared a number of text-books. I went 
through many of them while in jail. X have seen and examined 
carefully the books prepared by the D.ikshinamui'ti and the Gharotar 
Mandal. I do not say I have read them, but, having gone through 
many books, I have developed the ability to discover by merely 
turning over the pages of a book what it contains, in what style 
it is written and what the author wishes to say. The autliors of 
these books and the institutions deserve compliments. The books 
published by the Vidyapith are in addition to these. If we examine 
recent history, that is, the past 50 years, we shall discover that 
throughout it no such work has been done. All the work till now 
used to be done by the Government. We cannot take credit for it. 
Our people were engaged in it no doubt, but the scheme was drawn 
up by the Government and the men appointed by it. It streng- 
thened the present system and was couceiyed with the aim of im- 
parting education which would do so. If we compare the number 
of books that they produced in the first year of their having started 
the work with what we have done, even then we shall sec that our 
performance is better than theirs. But wc do not wish to make 
comparisons with others. 

Gujarat was, and is even today, the most backward province. 
The Gujaratis are unlettered, they only know how to trade and 
can think only of bringing into Gujarat as mucli money as possible 
through business. The idea of creating a literature for the general 
public was not widespread before the Non-co-operation movement. 
The first to start work in that direction was the Sastu Sahitya- 
vardhak Karyalaya, which means Swami Akhandanand. He 
put into people’s hands a large number of low-priced books in 


* School of archaeology 

2 In Kathiawar 

3 At Anand» in Gujarat 
^In South Gujarat 
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Gujarat. However, the Non-co-operation movement has done 
much more, so tiiiat we may perhaps forget the excellent work done 
by Akhandanand, though, of course, it is such as ought not to be 
forgotten. 

I have said more about text-books than I had intended. I 
shall also sound a note of warning now. If there was a flow of 
such text-books in Gujarat, I would not be particularly delighted 
with that. I became alarmed when I was flooded with them 
while I was in the Yeravda Prison. 

The printing and get-up of all of them was beautiful. One I 
liked in particular. But all this is not in keeping with Gujarat’s 
condition. Gujarat, of course, is no beggar. Comparatively speak- 
ing, it has enough money, but I feel that it cannot bear such a 
burden; it cannot digest such a mass of books, nor can its pockets 
afford them. If such books are brought out for cities likeAhme- 
dabad, Surat, Nadiad and Broach, I have nothing to say. No 
doubt, the brains of their residents cannot bear such heavy reading, 
though their pockets can afford them. Parents in villages, however, 
most certainly cannot affbrd them. The books we print and place 
before the people must be such as the children of even the poorest 
can buy. If I could, I would publish books costing at the most 
four pice each. 

I have been informed that the Navajivan Prakashan Mandir 
has brought out a number of books. People do not know that I 
am not its proprietor. It belongs to Swami Anandanand. He 
informs me only after everything has been printed off. I have 
received complaints that Anandanand has deceived Gujarat, that 
he has persuaded J^avajivan to donate Rs. 50,000, but do I know, 
they ask me, how much he has swallowed? To that I shall reply 
that I have no such swindlers staying with me and that, if there 
are any, I do not know tliem. In this institution, some draw no 
salaries and some take as much as they need; if, however, I allow 
a reasonable rate of payment, I estimate that the figure would ex- 
ceed Rs. 50,000. 

Wanted only Text-books 

It is true that, had I been there, I would not have allowed so 
many books to be published by Navajivan Prakashan Mandir. 
I would th ink a thousand times before I presented a book to the 
people, I have written a book called Balpothj}, not much worth 
talking about. If I sit down to read it, I can finish it in five minutes. 


» rtdt Vol. XXIII, pp. 122-8, 
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If I read it a little carefully, I would finish it in ten minutes. I 
have not read the comments on it which have been received. I know 
that many of these arc not likely to please me miic.h. There is no 
measure in the praise or censure generally showered on me and, 
therefore, either has little effect on me. However that be, the idea 
behind that book is great. It is that a teacher should impart 
education only by word of moutli ; that he cannot do so with the 
help of books and text-books. Who knows what stuff gets into the 
brains of children in countries where there arc heaps of text-books! 
The devil takes possession of them, the children’s thinking power is 
reduced to nil. This conclasion of mine is based on my experience 
of countless children and on discussions with many teachers. I used 
to move about with wide-open eyes in South Africa. There was a 
conflagration in the country, and moving even in the midst of that 
I observed this thing. Let us compare two schools: one in which 
teachers are supplied with text-books and another in which they have 
to teach without the use of a single text-book. I’lic teachers in both 
are equally gifted. The one, tlicn, which has no text-books to use 
will be able to give more to the pupils tliau the one which has tliem, 

I do not want children to have any text-books. The teachers may, 
if they wish, read them. Wc may write as much for them as we 
choose. If you write for children, you will make the teachers me- 
chanical and destroy their originality and initiative. I do not, 
of course, wish to arrest the progress of teachers. I merely want 
that you should also know this point of view of mine. The authors 
of text-books are experienced writers. Where the people need 
their books, by all means let them buy them, but please under- 
stand what lies behind my attitude. 

You may ask me if I have worked as a teacher. My view 
is based on considerable experience and I have thought a great 
deal about education. Kindly think about the matter from 
the point of view indicated by me and go a little slow. The 
point of what I am saying is that, if you wish to bring out books 
for lakhs of children, well, Gujarat does not have the money for 
that and it will lose interest in this business; secondly, wc should 
not burden the children’s brains with these books. 

If a person who has got some new idea sacrifices himself for 
it and puts it before the world immediately he gets it, that will be 
a loss both to him and the world. If, however, he keeps it back, ex- 
periments with it, tries it on himself and on children and verifies it, 
and waits even thereafter, the world will lose nothing. I have some 
examples of great men in support of this. They kept back their 
ideas and neither they nor the world lost anything in consequence. 
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Such persons have later on even revised their ideas or, in face of new 
experience, have abandoned the original ideas. One example of 
this is our impatient Andrews, a great friend of mine who is on the 
most intimate terms with me. Ten years ago he was in the habit 
of immediately giving expression in writing to any ideas which 
occurred to him. Those ideas of ten years ago are not his today. 
He is of course a religious man — and so are we. If we die without 
expressing our ideas, the soul will carry them forward and the 
world will certainly have them some time. 

Genesis of National Education 

If we think over the circumstances in which the Vidyapith and 
its subsidiary bodies came into being, many of our problems will 
disappear. Today we are thinking about education as educa- 
tionists. If we think that tlte teachers’ business is merely to teach, 
we must do that in the best possible manner; but our problem 
is not so easy. We have not set up the Vidyapith and the 
schools merely for the purpose of imprating education. We esta- 
blished it as part of the Non-co-operation movement. That 
means that the teachers, pupils and parents have joined the army 
of swaraj, are volunteers dedicated to the cause of swaraj, are 
Non-co-operators. But I am not here to tell you of the wonders 
of non-co-operation. I wish to explain the duty of a patriotic 
teacher. When you joined the movement for swaraj, you accep- 
ted at that very moment that the principle of non-co-operation 
was right. 

If there is any error in that principle, the Congress will revise 
its policy; till then, we must go ahead, assuming that we are on the 
right track. We are not here to decide whether non-co-operation 
is right in principle. This is common ground between us, that the 
Vidyapith and the schools exist to help the cause of swaraj. We 
shall think about education as education after we have secured 
swaraj. Today we have to look at it from the limited point of view 
which I have explained. 

We should keep this point of view before us in running our 
primary schools, Fisfly Mandirs^ and colleges, as also the Puratatva 
Mandir. We must on no account depart from the principle of 
non-co-operation and of swaraj. We wish to get swaraj and we have 
accepted truth and non-violence as the means. No matter what 
the words “peaceful” and “legitimate” in the Congress resolution 
mean, to me they only mean truth and non-violence, and I believe 


* Secondary schools 
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that Gujarat too interprets them to mean the same, besides this, 
we have adopted the programme of fivefold boycott. If we aban- 
don it, we cannot keep our pledge. If it is true that we are the 
guardians of children’s moral character, we shall teach them a wrong 
lesson by abandoning the boycott. Those who do not believe in 
those items should leave these institutions. Everyone has to earn 
his living, but that cannot be our principal aim. Anyone, then, 
who does not accept the conditions of non-co-operation .should leave. 
To join a national school merely for a living does honour neither 
to the teacher nor to the taught. 

Of the two aspects of our struggle, we have achieved our 
aim in respect of one, the destructive. If we ptirsist in that work 
even now, we shall be imitating a senseless furnwn'. Wlscn a farmer 
wants to sow, he removes the weeds and p<!bblc.s from the field, 
ploughs it and makes the soil even. If, even after he has done 
all this, he goes on turning things this way and tlnit in the field, 
he will be simply wasting his time. Nor will it b(! prcjper for him 
to make the same experiments in another field witlunit first watch- 
ing their effects in the first one. Similarly, it docs not help if one 
person leaves and another takes his place. The first one should 
remain in his place and work on. And as he does .so, he should 
have patience and the faith that hy and by the field will have its 
crop. Our destructive work has been complcti'd, and now we have 
to take up constructive work, which will produce hasting results. 
That constructive work will supplement the programme of Ixiycott. 
If the work which we have been doing wins people’s admiration, if 
its value is recognized, the other schools will automatically dis- 
appear. Everyone admits that those schools have no soul in them 
and asks us to give them something else in their place. If we 
have unshakable faith in our work, we would continue it whether 
it takes us one year or twenty to complete it. 

Our main task is, to establish schools. The teachers should 
forget all about panchayats and law-courts. It is not for us to tliink 
about them. If we think about our own duty, we shall have con- 
quered the world. Our second responsibility is to win a good name 
for our schools. Wo have enlarged the area a great deal, now we 
have to pick and choose from it. Those of you who arc farmers 
will understand the point. From among the plants which grow 
from the seeds sown by him, a farmer will pluck out those which are 
of indifferent quality, sallow, or lifeless. Even from the crop of wheat 
which he has harvested, he will stock the best portion as seed and 
will reap a better harvest every year. We have succeeded in en« 
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larging the area; now we should address ourselves to impro ving 
the strength and quality. 

The second item of work relates to the spinning-wheel and 
untouchability, and the third concerns Hindu-Muslim unity. The 
Hindu-Muslim problem is not so acute in Gujarat, but it certainly 
exists. If we spread among children the idea that Hindus and 
Muslims must live as blood-brothers, the mutual bitterness to be 
found even in Gujarat will disappear. It is true no heads have 
been broken in Gujarat, but our relations are not brotherly. The 
schools arc responsible for this, though not much. All the schools, 
of course, have the obligation to admit Antyaja children. The 
Vidyapith adopted the rule of admitting Antycya children at the 
risk of its own existence. What have the teachers done? What 
have the parents done? The latter are a&aid. They are ready 
to run the schools without Antyaja pupils. They would be happy 
if the latter could be kept out. Hence the schools do not have 
many Antyaja children. It is our good fortune to have workers like 
Indulal, Mama and others, through whose efforts we have 15 
Antyaja schools. Those Antyaja schools are a matter of shame for us, 
they are no evidence of our capacity for work or generosity. Special 
schools for Antyajas become necessary only in places where the latter 
are despised. If they arc not despised, their children would be 
attending the common schools. We should employ the force of our 
love and bring in the Antyaja children. We should, first, train them, 
then help them and others to look neat and tidy, bathe them, feed 
them, and, if they speak clumsily, correct their pronunciation of 
words. But we have not done this, and that has been a great 
crime, not a minor one. 

If we hold, as we must, the removal of untouchability to 
be an essential part of the work to be done by the Congress, it will 
be impossible to win swaraj for the country as long as we continue 
to keep the Antyajas at a distance and are not ready to treat them 
as our equals. EngUsh newspapers and spokesmen of the British 
Government may exploit this statement of mine, but I am not 
worried on that score. We wish to win swaraj only through self- 
purification. Hence, I will keep on repeating Ais statement. 

I am often told that the teachers will resign, that the pupils 
will leave. But will it matter if they do? Workers in Belgaum 
and Shri Jamnalalji have informed me that resignations have been 
coming in at several places. In some places, not enough members 
are left even to run committees. I was happy to hear^ this. If I 
have a crore of rupees and, on testing them on the anvil, find that 
they are counterfeit, what would I do with them? I would cer- 
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tainly throw them into the Sabarmuli. If, however, there should 
be one genuine coin among that crorc and if I were asked to find 
it out, taking my own time about it, when would I succeed? If I 
want to buy flour for my son, how will that coin help me? I for 
one would search out that genuine coin right today and throw 
away the rest. I am thus not %vorricd about the resignations. Those 
counterfeit coins may as well leave us. I.t:t us teachers become fear, 
less, let us stand fearlessly on truth and maintaiu that the school 
which the Antyaja children cannot attend is not a national school, 
not a school for swaraj, not a non-co-operation school. I am a 
connoisseur of precious stones, testing everything by the criterion 
of swaraj. I would value only a school wliich served our aim. We 
should go and join a school with a linn resolve that wc would 
leave it if it refused admission to Antyaja chiltlrcu and if the parents 
wanted to keep them out indirectly. Wc slumltl stay in an Aniyaja 
locality and teach Antyaja children t!ier(\ If city children come 
there, well and good, else so much the U^ss burden, so much the less 
financial risk. Why not admit that wc have no funtls, that the people 
do not give us money, that tlicy do not approve of this Antyajawt'k, 
that they refuse to give money because this work is at pi'cscnt un- 
popular? Wc must, all the same, carry it on. Wc .should think 
that the people are on a wrong path, that they must come to the 
right path, and that, when tliey do so, wc shall he ready to help 
as signallers. If we describe as a national school one which does 
not support an item of the Non-co-operation programme which 
is of lasting importance, wc shall be committiitg a sin. 

Have I become mad? If wc really believe that wc can win 
swaraj by spinning, we must act accordingly. I have received 
two letters which say; You have become a fool. Burlier, you 
showed some moderation when talking about the spinning-wheel. 
But now you have discarded that too. The world may call me 
a fool, a madman or give me any other bad name ; still I shall 
keep repeating the same thing. What shall I do if I can think 
of nothing else? I for one would not pass even a college graduate 
and would not give him a certificate till he has passed the test 
of the spinning-wheel. People object to this, saying that it is 
coercion. What does coercion mean? Is there no coercion 
in laying down the rule that everyone must study English, Guja- 
rati and Sanskrit? In the same way, we can say spinning will 
have to be learnt compulsorily. If we do not beUevc in the idea, 
then. It would be a dififerent matter. What is wrong in telling 
the pupils that they cannot remain in the school if they do not 
spm . Just because a man will shout when we touch a boil on him, 
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should we refrain from touching it? He will feel relieved after we 
have opened it. There is no coercion in this, but only good order. 
We should feel no qualms in presenting to children what we believe 
to be essential for them. Those children and parents who do not 
like the thing should not join. If the primary school, the Vinay 
Mandir and the college are schools for swaraj, they ought to have 
this rule [about spinning]. Other considerations are irrelevant 
for us. Those who have changed their ideas may resign. As long 
as the Congress resolution stands, such men cannot stay on. 

We should certainly not keep people in the dark about these 
two conditions. Why fear parents? If they do not like the condi- 
tions, let tliem send their children to Government schools. What 
is the difference between Government schools and national schools? 

I myself used to say that the only difference was the atmosphere of 
freedom in our schools. Some will ask if that was not enough. Of 
course, it is. But there was no time when the spinning-wheel 
and the Anljajas were out of my mind. I have never believed even 
in my dreams that freedom means licence. Let the children climb, 
if they will, over the teachers’ shoulders, abuse them, address them 
without proper respect, but they must certainly obey them. What 
docs the child who ill-treats an Antjaja know about freedom? And 
what love will he have for freedom? The members of the advanced 
communities in Bardoli who exploit the Dublas may know how to 
oppress, but what do they know of swaraj? The teachers are 
pledged to banish oppression in every form. I would certainly 
introduce a rule that a pupil should submit a certain quantity of 
yarn at the time of every examination. I would then be able to 
show in a short time that every national school could become 
self-supporting. 

I can show that the principles which I am placing before the 
country arc sound. If we wish to keep our schools “national”, we 
must do both these things. Every teacher, who does not know spin- 
ning, carding, ginning and cotton-testing, should learn them. He 
should devote all his spare time to learning these things. If he 
himself does not know them, how will he teach themito his pupils? 
Some teachers may say that they will impart only knowledge of 
letters and that others should be employed to teach spinning and 
weaving. Just as all of us know how to eat and how to wear 
clothes, so also must we know spinning and other processes. Then 
alone can we set an example to a child. 

So far all the money has been spent on colleges, Vinay Man£rs 
and schools for Antyajas. The Vidyapith has given no importance 
to primary schools. If we wish to give life to the principles which I 
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have stated, the Vidyapith should be turned into a school for 
khadi. Non-co-operation is a movement of the people. It ia not 
meant for a few people. We want to bring life to crorca of 
tons and cover them with flesh. We get food to cat, so there is 
flesh on us. We feel that wc look all right. The skeletons in this 
country have no other covering except the skin. I have wept 
to see them. If you saw them, you also would weep and ask: “la 
that the people’s condition?” 

How can a Bombay man know what a skeleton is ? Our task 
is to bring awakening among the people. What matters it even 
if die newspapers are closed down ? The common class of people 
do not read newspapers. They certainly read you and me. Place 
a pair of eyes before them, they will look at these alone. Take 
this to be gospel truth. If tlierc is something in your eyes, the 
people will understand you and will dismiss the papers with a 
laugh. 

If we wish to educate the masses, wc may well give importance 
to the colleges but ultimately wc must make them like GangoiriK 
The pupils trained in them should, at the end of their training, 
take themselves to the villages. Train them with this idea in mind. 
Even if only a few come forward, it makes no difference. 

It is the primary schools to which I attadi importance. I want 
the Vidyapith to pay more attention to them and assume more 
responsibility for them. We should think how tlicsc .schools should 
be run. I give my own idea. It is folly to imitate Government 
schools. Two years ago I had published some figures in fmg 
India? I had shown with their help that there were fewer schools 
in the Punjab now than 50 years ago. In Burma, too, there were 
schools everywhere and all children were given knowledge of the 
three R’s. That condition does not obtain today, because the 
Government closed down what it considered to be primitive schools 
and started its own. How can it reach all the seven lakhs of 
villages? There are no schools in three lakhs out of those seven 
lakhs. In this sorry state of affairs, what is the point of starting 
schools on the Government pattern? We should manage without 
school buildings; we need only teachers of character. The teachers 
erf old days were such men. They used to teach children and 
lived by begging. They would beg for flour, and would accept 
ghee if they got it. Where these tcadiers were not good, the edu- 

^ The source of the Ganges 

2 These figures occurred in the articles by Daulat Ram Gupta in the 
various issues between December 8, 1920, and January 26, 1921. 
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cation was not good; and where they were good, the education 
was good. All that is no more today. Education cannot be im- 
parted by means of imposing buildings. If we are ready to go 
to the villages and live a simple life, doing the work of spinning, 
etc., Aen we may reach our goal. We may ask the Vidyapith 
to think about this, but it is not a body distinct from you or 
me. If some men draw up a scheme and place it before the 
Vidyapith and if a few self-sacrificing men are ready to live in 
the villages, subsisting on what little they get, then only will this 
be possible. 

In a letter received by me and published in Jfaoajwan, a 
teacher informs me that he started his work with three chil- 
dren. Today there are 96 children, 73 boys and 23 girls. He 
teaches them under a tree. They are not the children of Brahmins 
or Vanias. It is a school exclusively of Antyajas; can you and I 
not do what an Antyaja teacher could? Gan we not find even 
Antyaja children? If we do not, we might experiment elsewhere. 
What I want to say is that we must pay serious attention to pri- 
mary education. 

I have been told that parents have tired of our educational 
programme. They are unhappy that the children are being edu- 
cated through the mother tongue! I laughed on hearing this. 
The pain followed; when there is extreme suffering, one cannot 
cry, one laughs. What degeneration was this, I felt. The parents 
fear that their children will not be able to speak good English. 
They do not mind if they speak bad Gujarati. Has it ever oc- 
curred to them that, if they learn through Gujarati, they will 
bring a little of the education into their homes too? I myself do 
not know equivalents of technical terms in geometry, algebra 
and arithmetic. If I am asked to give a Gujarati word for “cir- 
cle”, I would have to pause and think. I know the English names 
of the different kinds of triangles, but do not know the Gujarati 
name of any one of them. What a situation! Personally, I would 
gladly have these parents look after their own children. Should 
I teach them through English and ask others for Gujarati equi- 
valents? Should I establish a national school and collect fimds 
to do this? I would, instead, start working myself and learn up 
all the equivalents, and then go ahead smoothly. We have not 
known of a single English scholar having experienced difficulties 
in regard to words in his own language. An Englishman named 
Spurgeon was not a great scholar, but, whenever he opened 
his moudi, it was simply a flow of words; he would amaze 
everybody by his fluent use of the most obscure technical words 


XXIV-32 
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relating to the navy. If I were to approach our biggest scholars, 
Narasinhraoi and Anandshankar^ with .such problenrs, wanting 
maliciously to tost them, I could easily .show that they had failed. 
If, in this pitiable situation, I anx asked to teach through English, 

I would decline. I should of course admit tliat educ.ation through 
the mother tongue is not a necessary part of non-co-operation. 
If some parents ask me to teach their children good English, per- 
mitting me at the same time to teach them spinning, music, etc., 

I would certainly accept the bargain. £ would leaidi English for 
four hours and make the children spin lor a likt". duration. Even 
while teaching English, I would teach as much Clujurati as I can 
manage. To that extent I would bo cheating tiu! parents, and 
this because there could not but be somci rostowatiou in my mind 
about the arrangement. Even those wlio have passed M.A. write 
incorrect Englisli and spell incorrectly. 

I had wanted to speak at hmglh about wumeu’s education. 
But this is a serious subject. Xu a .sen.se, it bus no bearing on our 
struggle. Of course, we do not want our women to remain un- 
educated. But what should be the nu^tlmd of education for them, 
at what point education for a girl shouUl end anti that for a woman 
should begin— this is a separate, a purely etUuiatioiial problem. 
At present, our approach to the problem is a limited one. For 
the time being I would got girls to attend primary schools and 
only make them turn the spinuiiig-whcel. I have not thought 
about other complicated issues, though few others arc likely to 
have made as many experiments in girls’ education as I have. 
I have kept young boys and girls together while teaching tliem, 
and I do not regret having done so. True, I have burnt niy fingers, 
but not too much, for I stood guard over them like a roaring lion. 
Please do not think, since I do not speak about the problem, that 
I make light of it. 

I have drafted these resolutions^ as reflecting the sum and 
substance of my thinking on this subject. Think them over. Do 
not accept them just because I have moved them. I attended 
the All-India Congress Committee, determined to have my 
resolutions accepted; here, on the other hand, I have placed these 
before you merely as so many recommendations. If you oppose 
these resolutions fearlessly, I shall not be hurt; but I shall be if 
there is hypocrisy, if a pWge is taken and then violated. Just 

I Narasinhrao Divetia 

^ Auandshankar Dhruva 

* Vide the following item. 
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now, there is no question of hypocrisy, for there has been no 
pledge. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kavajivan, 3-8-1924 


269. NATIOMAL EDUCATION GOMPEREME RESOLUTIONS^ 

Ahmed ABAD, 
August 1, 1924 

Resolution No. I; — ^This Conference is of opinion that, since 
the object of establishing national schools is that they may help 
in winning swaraj and promote the Non-co-operation movement, 
the principles of non-co-operation should not at all be com- 
promised in conducting these schools. 

Resolution No. 2:— This Conference is of opinion that in 
running these schools importance should be attadied not to the 
number of pupils but to their quality. Hence those boys and 
girls should be admitted whose parents subscribe to the principles 
which have been accepted as essential from the point of view of 
swaraj and non-co-operation, which means that: 

1. those among them who are Hindus look upon the prac- 
tice of untouchability as a sin and have no objection to 
their children sitting and studying with Antyaja children, 

2. they welcome their children acquiring a knowledge of 
the craft of spinning, and 

3. they have faith in the need and possibility of unity among 
Hindus, Muslims and Indians following other faiths. 

Resolution No. 3: — ^This Conference is of opinion that the 
national schools should have teachers who believe in non-vio- 
lence and truth and all items in the Non-co-operation programme 
as indispensable means for winning swaraj. 

Resolution No. 4; — ^This Conference is of opinion that every 
teacher, whether man or woman, who does not already know it, 
should immediately learn to recognize the variety of cotton, to 
gin and card it, make slivers, spin and judge the count and the 
quality of yarn. 

Resolution No. 5: — 'With a view to improving the teaching 
ability of primary school teachers, it is desirable that the Vidya- 
pith should make the following provisions for their benefit: 

t As president of the Conference, Gandhiji proposed these resolutions and 
initiated discussion on them. 
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1. to draw Up a curriculum for them; 

2. to hold a common test for them; 

3. to hold a test every six months for newly-recruited tea- 
chers; 

4. to start correspondence classes for touchers; 

5. to make other similar provisions for improving their tea- 
ching ability. 

Resolution No. 6: — Since non-co-operation is essentially a 
process of self-purification and since the Congress is striving to 
spread the principles of non-co-operation among villages and since 
it is the belief of this Conference that the process of self-purifica- 
tion in villages mast necessarily begin witii children, this Con- 
ference is of opinion that the Vidyapith should accord greater im- 
portance to primary education vis-a-vis higher and secondary 
education and should, therefore, spread it among villages, making 
such modifications in it as may appear necessary. 

Resolution No. 7: — ^This Conference is of opinion that, in 
establishing national schools in rural areas, not the present-day 
Government schools but the old-time schools should be taken as 
the model and the national schools should be run on that pattern. 

Resolution No. 8: — While complimenting the Vidyapith 
and other independent national bodies for tlusir effort in publish- 
ing text-books with the praiseworthy object of giving impetus to 
national education, this Conference expresses its opinion that the 
Vidyapith and the other bodies concerned should pay more atten- 
tion to the quality of text-books than to their number, and also 
that it is necessary in this connection to bear the country’s poverty 
in mind. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivm, 3-8-1924 
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August 2, 1924 

We have had a good discussion on this resolution. I wish to 
pour cold water on the optimistic words uttered by Kaka Saheb. 
It is no use if you accept this resolution carried away by excite- 
ment. If we do not have the ability to implement this resolution, 
we should admit it. It is a sign of strength, not of weakness, to 
make such admission. If you wish to see a sample of weakness, 
then I am one. You can throw at me as many stones as you like. 
There is egotism and self-attachment in pretending to have what 
one does not have in oneself. Those who are not able to do as 
much as has been set down in this resolution should halt right 
here. The rest should offer cent per cent. I am here to accept 
only cent per cent compliance. If we advance without taking a 
measure of our strength, our condition will be like that of the 
textile mill which collapsed.^ Since other buildings stood and thk 
mill alone collapsed, there must have been some weak spot in 
it. We do not wish to be reduced to that state. Hence we wish 
to assess by means of this resolution how many soldiers of non- 
co-operation we have and how many of us believe in the principle 
of non-co-operation. 

Truly speaking, the issue of principle is only indirectly involv- 
ed, but the important things are only two: Antjajas and the spin- 
ning-wheel. Are we ready to accept them or not? One calls for 
a change of heart and risking one’s means of livelihood. The 
other requires giving up sloth and being active. One who does 
not desire this, one who has no strength to do this, should have 
nothing to do with it. 

The practice of untouchabihty in Hinduism is a great sin. 
With the passage of time it is being tested. There is no doubt 
at all in my mind that if Hinduism fails in this test, it will 
disappear from the world. The question before us is whether 
we should purify ourselves or become untouchables by keeping 
others as such. We have become imtouchables in South Africa, 
East Africa and even here in India. Here we are prohibited 
from entering places reserved for the Britishers. The Britishers 

'Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of the Conference. The 
speech was made when Gandhiji moved resolution No. 5. 

2 Vide “Accident in Mill”, 3-8-1924. 
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have learnt this only after coinhif? here. They saw that here 
people followed a queer r(!ligioii, that oiu; man touoliing another 
got polluted and so avoided cvcni staiuUnjj: in th<; shadow of that 
person. They thought they too .should beliave in the same way, 
else they would expose themselves to danger. In this belief they 
established their own exclusive quarhu-s. I do not at all feel 
that they are to blame for it. It is w<j our.scdves who have 
taught them untouchability. 

If you have strength of heart, you will ev<m adopt the spm- 
ning-wheel and also choose children whom yt)u can teach both 
these things. You will make them engrossed in thes<^ two things. 
If you can do these two thitigs, it will bti a great achievement. 
You should not worry about other thitigs. T.eave twtn'yihing else 
to God. If you have strength in yoti, your way Is clear. 

What if your livelihood is endangcrtul while doing .so? We 
have been conducting the movi^mcnt for swaraj priausely to create 
conditions in which our livelihood will nut be jeopardized. We 
can consider that movement tt) have .succeeded only when hun- 
dreds, thousands, lakhs of boy.s and girls will cease to worry and 
become unconcerned about their livelihood. In a ctumtry which 
enjoys freedom, boys and girls do not at all think of their livelihood 
while doing their duty. Nowhere else do we find sneh difficulty 
about earning one’s livelihood as wo do here. It is In<Ua’.s claim 
that it gives first place to activities concerning the aiman. The 
fear of death and livelihood, which is found in this country making 
such a claim, is found nowhere else. I speak thus because I am 
a Hindu through and through. Why .should we have any fear 
about our livelihood? We certainly have weaving us u means of 
livelihood. If that is not possible, we .shall .split wood, break and 
carry stones.^ If we go a step further and do the satircd work of 
cleaning latrines, we shall certainly got the Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 that 
we want, nay we shall be even wooed. Hence, truly speaking, we 
have no problem of livelihood. Those who want swaraj and 
yearn for it, those who feel that they should immolate themselves 
m mis struggle, should certainly forget all about earning their 
hveUhood. Then, what does it matter that one has to die of star- 
vation, if one’s parents, wife, and others remain hungry? It is a 

T ■ Hence we 

^ould do our best and follow our dharma. The author of the 
JSmhabhmratatm discussed, but could not decide, whether individual 
enort or destiny is more important. But we do see that everywhere 
our luck IS always a pace or two ahead of us. It is our dharma 
o put forth our best endeavour. What egotism on our part to say, 
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“I shall get my sister married”! Who am I to provide food 
and clothing to my sister ? If I die, what then ? A man like me 
would leave a will saying “I leave behind me as a legacy to 
my sister not money but a spinning-wheel.” 

My intention was not to say words of encouragement, but 
only to pour cold water. But this I spoke unwittingly. If you arc 
not prepared to do these two things, throw out tiais resolution. If 
you are ready, if you have the requisite strength, adopt it. If you 
do not adopt it, our work will not go on. Then we cannot tell the 
country that we in Gujarat have so many national schools and so 
many pupils. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, I0-8-I924 


271. SPEECH AT NA TIOMAL ED UGATIOH CONFERENCE^ 

August 2y 1924 

Shri Chandulal has not understood what I said. This ques- 
tion is grave, important; it is too grave for this Conference to dis- 
cuss. I was startled to hear the words of Padmabehn.2 To me 
dancing girls are like sisters. Wherever I went, I have seen them 
and in future, too, I shall see them and place before them the 
spinning-wheel. My ideas have not grown weaker after I went 
to jail. I am too full of thoughts about women’s education to be 
able to present them here. It is my contention that I have thought 
more about this matter than anyone else. I ako maintain that 
tliis movement has brought about greater awakening among women 
than among others. 

The spinning-wheel cannot but touch the hearts of women. 
That alone is their true education, the education of the heart, ji^d 
what is the use of moving resolutions here about something 
which they are already doing? These resolutions are empty 
words. We do not see what grows in our own garden. Are we 
able to give better education over many years than that which 


t Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of the Conference. ITie 
speech was made in connection with Chandulal Dave’s resolution urgmg 
the National University at Ahmedabad to make some definite arrangements 


for the education of women. . , . • . t«An, * -n 

2 While secondmg Chandulal Dave’s resolution, shehadsmd, Whatw^ 
be our plight if Gandhiji who shows great sympathy for dancing girls would 
thus remain unmindful of us?” 
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makes a woman, who had been looked upon as uncultured and 
uneducated, discard her veil and come out in the open ? Women’s 
education is being carried on only because of this movement; nay, 
if women were not being educated, this movement would not have 
been possible. 

The task of women’s edueation is beyond the capacity of 
you, me and the entire community. To think about it is like push- 
ing back the sea, it is like trying to grasp with one’s hand the 
water of a mirage. To woman, the better half of man, who can 
impart education? What does it avail us if a few women become 
graduates of Karve University* ? Education will not be imparted 
thereby. To know that a woman is more than a man is in itself 
true education. 

We should sit down at leisure and think about it, we should 
discuss it with groups of persons. If you think that as Chancellor 
of the Vidyapith I must do something, tlion I should say that the 
burden which Shri Chandulal and others propose to impose on 
us is too heavy. We have neither the resources nor the number 
of women required therefor. The Chancellor entertains many 
expectations. But what can the poor man do? One cannot 
educate women by spending a few rupees and opening a few 
girls’ schools. Hence I sit quiet. Our schools and colleges arc 
of course willing to admit girls. The Vidyapith is willing to 
consider a plan if someone places it before it, but it will not 
draw up one itself. Those who are ‘experts’^ should take up the 
responsibility, present their ideas, cause a stir, and join the 
managing committee. The Vidyapith docs not want to shirk 
that work. But if someone presents any big plan of education 
connected with swaraj, the Vidyapith will certainly decline to 
consider it. The Vidyapith does not want to disregard this sub- 
ject, does not want to forget it — I am only referring to the Vidya- 
pith’s inability. I myself am unable to give a thought to this reso- 
lution in a quarter of an hour. As a leader and soldier, I humbly 
request you, in order that we may not be objects of ridicule, to 
rernove the suspicion that I have no interest in women’s edu- 
cation and to withdraw this resolution.® 

The credit for the work accomplished here is yours alone. 
You have crushed me under the weight of obligation; crush me 

‘ S.N.D.T. Women’s University, Poona, founded by D. K. Karve 

® The English word is used in the original. 

®At this point Chandulal Dave withdrew his resolution. Thereafter, 
winding up the proceedings of the Conference, Gandhiji made the remarks whi(* 
follow. 
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more by implementing the resolutions. My only request to you 
is: do not leave the resolutions here, but take them with you. 
Reap sweet fruits by implementing them and feed Gujarat too 
with them. May God grant you the strength to do so. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 10-8-1924 


272. mSTRUGTIOM ON LETTER FROM 
ERVINE BAKTAn 


[After August 2, 192f\ 
Ganesan’s publications, Y\oun^ I\ndid\ may be sent includ- 
ing Indian Home Rule, T. I. should be [sent] regularly and debited 
to Mr. Birla. The writer should be told not to worry about 
payment. He may either give free lectures or add to his earn- 
ings or do whatever use he wishes to make of it. 

From a photostat of the original: S.N. 10091 


273. ACCIDENT IN MILL 

As the accident in Manasukhbhai’s mill occurred in Ahmeda- 
bad itself, it touches our hearts. But we do not think at all, or 
think only for a fleeting instant, about the tragedy that has be- 
fallen Malabar.2 If greater destruction of life and property 
than even that in Malabar took place outside India, it would 
have little impact on us. These accidents, however, tell us that 
there is no distinction at all between king and pauper. Brah- 
min and Bhangi and man and the lower creation. The acts of 
God affect all equally. Animals and men saUing in the same 
boat sink together. But man differentiates and saves one’s rela- 
tions and then, if possible, rescues the animals too. Some of 

* Acknowledging Gandhiji’s earlier letter of March 15, 1924 {vide Vol. 
XXIII, p. 246), Ervine Baktay wrote to Gandhiji on August 2 that he had 
been asked by people deeply interested in Gandhiji’s work to deliver some 
lectures on Indian questions pertaining to reli^on, history, literature, etc. 
He also wrote: “I sorely need some books written by you. I have only Ethud 
Religion. Yet I would like to get your other books too, which I would order 
directly from the Editor — if I had the siiflScicnt sum to pay for th«n. But 
I earn my living with my literary work and this brings rather small material 
results.” 

2 Vide “Floods in Malabar”, 10-8-1924. 
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those saved may die the next day, and even those who survive 
pass away after a few days. Death spares no one. Wliy should 
we not embrace it gladly tlicn? May not death be our greatest 
friend, a saviour who sets us free from much suffering? God is 
certainly not cruel, and He would not, like Nero, torture crea- 
tures for His pleasure or send them into the world and then kill 
them. There is a design in all His works. 

But should we, philosophizing thus, sit quiet ? Not at all. We 
should ever be ready for death, and it is only by shedding the 
fear of death that we can di.scovcr the means of saving others 
from the pain they suffer. We arc in the same boat as all others. 
We have no right to think that, because death is a friend, a 
person may die today rather than tomorrow. Strange arc the 
ways of Yamarajh If we knew the exact moment of our death, 
we would not suffer at all [through fear of it]. There would be 
no question of helping anyone. We suffer, however, because we 
do not know that moment. We arc not men of knowledge; if, 
nevertheless, we act as if we were, we would fall into degrada- 
tion. Thinking philosophically, we may remain calm, but 
should never forget to help one another. In not forgetting that 
consists true preparation for meeting death. 

As for the accident in Ahmednbad, we may assume that the 
mill-owners will send help to the relatimrs of the dtnid. It is their 
duty to do so, more than that of othens. But how did this acci- 
dent take place ? We see that modern buildings are comparatively 
weak. Contractors, workmen and others cheat a lot. Sand is 
used in place of cement and often bricks arc so brittle that they 
crumble into powder. Tiicy use weak timber and, for mortar, 
employ a mixture of earth and cowdung in place of lime. 
Engineers, too, are satisfied with the minimum degree of strength 
in order to please owners. On account of such practices, many 
houses have collapsed in Bombay, burying people to death. I 
hope the mill-owners will institute full inquiries into the con- 
struction of the building and publish an authoritative statement 
explaining the reasons for the accident and thus satisfy the 
citizens. We should also hope that owners of other big buildings 
will get them inspected and have them repaired wherever they 
notice weak points. 

The havoc in Malabar is like a fire in the sea and it is be- 
yond the means of any private organization to relieve the people’s 


^ God of death 
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suffering. If, at such a time, Congressmen offer their services to 
relief committees seeking to help the people, one need not think 
that they will be violating the principles of non-co-operation. If 
we had inexhaustible funds, we could set up a separate body and 
help people. But in a situation in which even lakhs of rupees are 
far too little, what can the poor Congress do? If, therefore, the 
Government gives some help and accepts our services in its 
effort, we should certainly oflEer them. 

Every worker, however, should remember that true service 
does not require money. It consists in work sincerely done. The 
service done by the expression of love in one’s eyes or the right 
word uttered at the proper time cannot be rendered with money. 
The help rendered by meeting homeless men and women, by 
serving them and helping them in small things in a variety of 
ways, by comforting them through our mere presence, is in- 
comparable. We cannot have too many silent workers giving 
such help. Everyone can compete in this field and no one will 
obstruct another. It is desirable, therefore, that Congress bodies 
should not in this situation lose heart for want of funds. This is 
the reply I have given to Congressmen from Malabar who asked 
me for help. When I received the first telegram, I thought that 
we might collect some money and send it. I even sought a 
friend’s help. He sent me Rs. 250. But later, when I read the news 
about the vastness of the tragedy, my heart sank. I saw that 
this work was beyond the capacity of a man like me, that it was 
beyond the capacity of the Congress either. All the same, if any- 
one sends me money, I shall certainly pass it on to office- 
bearers of Congress committees. I was against sending financial 
help from outside for the Vaikom Satyagraha. On this occasion, 
I consider it our duty to send help if we can. The obstacle lies in 
our inability, not want of will. Thinking it wise to keep quiet 
in a situation in which we may wish to do what only an empe- 
ror can, but are as helpless as a pauper, I have advised, in my 
second telegram, the office-holders of the local Congress commit- 
tees to be content with giving physical services and helping, if 
possible, through Gk)vemment agencies as well. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kavajivan, 3-8-1924: 
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Satyaoraha. m East Africa 

A correspondent living in East Africa writes :* 

A similar picture has been painted by another person also. 
There must be, therefore, some truth in what he says. A struggle 
in which even a few went to jail with pure hearts cannot fail 
altogether. But, to the people, it will seem to have failed as long 
as discriminatory laws remain unrcpealed. The correspondent 
has pointed out good reasons for tlie failure. The community 
must remove them. But those who believe that satyagraha is a 
means merely of harassing the Government commit a serious error. 
The aim of satyagraha is self-purification. The harassment which 
naturally follows our doing our duty cannot be helped. But our 
aim should not be harassment. If drink addicts give up drinking, 
the owners of liquor-booths will indeed suffer, but the aim of 
those who give up drinking is not to make them suffer. Their 
aim can be to reform the owners as well. But, undoubtedly, it is 
wrong to boycott those who do not join satyagraha. That will 
harm the movement, not help it. A satyagrahi should rely only 
on his own truth and on his capacity to bear suffering, that is, 
for tapascharya. He need not be concerned if otlicrs do not follow 
him. People do not join him for lack of faith or of strength. 
Ejcperience alone removes lack of faith. Strength comes from 
example. In neither case is coerdon justified. 

To Non-oo-operators of Gujarat 

I have often admitted that it is the fault of the non-co- 
operators that they have not been able to win the love of 
the co-operationists. But that does not give either the right to 
harm the country. At the beginning of 1922, many co-opera- 
tionists were willing to do khadi work. Qjiite a few among 
them had come to believe that the economic condition of the 
country could certainly be improved through khadi. The matter 
rested there. Now, when an attempt is being made to revive 
the spinning-wheel movement vigorously, I ventured to seek once 
again the help of the co-operationists. What should a beggar be 
ashamed of? Co-operationists and non-co-operators may certainly 


‘ The letter is not translated here. 
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have different ideas of duty to the country. The Hindu strives 
in one way to attain moksha, the Muslim in another. That is no 
reason why they should fight. Both are right from their own 
points of view. But we believe that our political emancipation 
consists in their practising mutual tolerance. 

Similarly, non-co-operators and co-operationists should tolerate 
each other, both parties working according to their own lights. 
Where, moreover, both agree in their ideas, why should they not 
work together ? I have heard it said that as long as I regard the 
spinning-wheel as an instrument of non-co-operation, co-opera- 
tionists will not help in that programme. Why should it be so? 
Just because I see Rama, that is dharma, in the spinning-wheel, 
should others who may look upon it as a means of producing 
yarn, i.e., wealth, keep away from it? The spinning-wheel as such 
suggests neither Rama nor yarn. The person who works it produces 
yarn and, therefore, sees that in it. A person like me may invest 
it with significance as symbolizing the spirit of non-co-operation. 
But I myself have said that once the the spinning-wheel has become 
universal, the need for non-co-operation will disappear. Why 
should not the co-operationists help in bringing this about? 

But the responsibility lies wholly with the non-co-operators. 
The gulf between co-operationists and non-co-operators is the 
result of the latter’s mistakes. It is for us, then, to bridge that 
gulf. It is with that aim that I am addressing this request to 
co-operationists, suggesting to other non-co-operators by what I 
am doing that they should appeal to co-operationists with whom 
they come into contact to take up spinning. They should teach 
them spinning if they do not know it. It is not as if only those 
who joined the Congress had the duty of spinning. It is the duty 
of every Indian. We should, therefore, entreat co-operationists 
with all love to start spinning. We should not feel hurt if they 
do not listen to us. We should renew the request when we get 
another opportunity, and have confidence that, if the spinning-wheel 
possesses the power we think it does and if there is no anger in us, 
the co-operationists are sure to take up the spinning-wheel. 

A Persevering Teacher 

This letter! is from a teacher of an Antyaja school in Botad. How 
good it would be if all schools could run as this one does ! 

Correction 

A correspondent from Rangoon writes; 


1 Not translated here 
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In your “Satyagraha in. South AlVk;a”‘ you have described the late Seth 
Ahmed Mahomed Gachalia as a Memon. from Surat. This is not correct 
You should have d<!Scribed him its a Sunni Bohra gentleman of Surat 
district. 

I knew that Mr. Ahmed Gachalia belonged to the Sunni sect but, 
as Sunni Bohras from the Surat side wore known in South Africa 
as Memons from Surat, I described him in that way. 

Earning throuou Weaving 
A correspondent writes;* 

I agree with what he .suggests I should state. T still believe 
that one can certainly earn more tlian R.s,^ 10 a month if the 
hand-spun yarn is of uniform quality. I believe that if a clever, 
that is, educated and hard-working, weaver gets yarn spun on 
order, buys it up and weaves it, he will certainly earn more. But 
it is true that one who wants to make money should not take up 
weaving of hand-spun yarn. This work is u great experiment for 
the country. Only the brave will undertake it. I am sure of this, 
that those who engage in it will certainly not starve. 

A Conversation with Me 

A correspondent has sent me a printed report of a conversa- 
tion I had with a swami about untouchability, and asks me if 
there is any truth in it. I read that report and was pained by it. 

I see merely a half-truth in almost every line of it. My statements 
have been altogether distorted. My views about untouchability 
have received such wide publicity that it is not necessary to discuss 
them here again. But it is my request to all those^ who come to 
see me not to publish any report of the conversations they have 
with me, or, if they do want to publish a report, they should read 
out the iraft to me first and then publish it. To readers my re- 
quest is that any views attributed to me in a report should not be 
regarded as mine unless the report is authorized by me. 

So many men and women come and see me. If I were to read 
all that they write about me or my views or take upon myself 
the responsibility of correcting the inaccuracies in their reports, I 
would have to spend much of my time in that work only. I am 
sure no one wants my time to be wasted in this manner. I myself 
am not at all prepared so to waste it. Hence, for all those who 

* Which appeared serially in J/asigioat from April 1924 to November 

1925 

2 The letter is not translated here. 
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have some pity for me, the best way is not to publish any report 
of a conversation with me. Even those who have none should not 
publish their conversation with me, for, in their unkindness, they 
will not understand me. Should, however, some imkind friend not 
pay attention to my request, wise readers should not credit what 
they write. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 3-8-1924 


275 . TELEGRAM TO SAROjm MIDU^ 

August 4, 1924 

Devi Sarojini 

Tajmahal 

Bombay 

HEALTH ALL RIGHT. FRIDAY EARLY ENOUGH. HOW 
ARE YOU PADMAJA. 

Gandhi 


From a photostat: S.N. 10094 


276. TELEGRAM TO HAKIM AJMAL KHAN^ 

August 4, 1924 

Hakim Saheb Ajmalkhan 
Shrinagar 

HEALTH ALL RIGHT. AM CLOSE TOUCH MAHOMED ALl. 
HE SAYS PRESENCE UNNECESSARY YET. HOW ARE YOU 
DAUGHTER. DO NOT WANT COMMENCE TRAVEL TILL 
END MONTH UNLESS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

Gandhi 


From a photostat: S.N. 10096 


'This was in reply to Sarojini Naidu’s telegram of Aiigust 4, which 
read: “Wire health. Shall spend Friday, Saturday Ahmedabad unless required 
earlier.” 

2 This was in reply to Hakim Ajmal Khan’s telegram of August 4, which 
read: “Wire health. When visiting Delhi where your presence badly wanted.” 



277. LETTER TO WDRA VIDTAVAGHASPATI 


Sravana Sud 4 {August 4^ 

CHI. INDRA, 

Received your letter. Do you wish to drag me out of my 
sphere of work? What can I write about Shivaji Maharaj? I 
feel ashamed to say that I know nothing more than what I read 
about him in my student days. 

Blessings from 

Mohandas Gandhi 

ShRI InDRA ViDYAVAOIIASRATl 
“Arjun” 

Delhi 

From the Hindi original: C.W. 4859. Courtesy: Ohandragupta Vidya- 
lankar 


278. LETTER TO VASUMATl PAmiT 

Sravana Sud 4 [August 4, 192f\^ 

OHI. VASUMATl, 

I have your letter. Your health will improve to the extent 
you stop worrying. You should take black raisins or big-sizc red 
currants after soaking them overnight in water. Clean and soak 
them. You should heat and drink the surplus water left after 
absorption by the raisins. It would be good to heat it even with 
the currants. I am making arrangements for Hajira. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

Sister Vasumati 

From the Gujarati original; G.W. 452. Courtesy! Vasumati Pandit 


1 & * The postmarks bear the date August 5, 1924, 



279. LETTER TO 7. G. DESAI 

Sravana Sud 4 \August 4, 192f\^ 

BHA.ISHR: VALJI, 

I have your letters. Mahadev tells me that Swami immediately 
returned to you your article on Simla. I wonder why it has not 
reached you. I shall ask Swami. If I could possibly go to Simla 
I would do so, merely to meet Panditji2 and you, if for nothing else. 
I would very much wish to go to Srinagar, but as the saying goes, 
“nobody would be unhappy if everybody could have his way” and 
so on. Did I not write to you that, after my apologizing for the use 
of the word talleen [absorbed], Anandshankarbhai wrote to me 
a sweet letter to say that my use of the word was correct. Words 
with a repetitive meaning are thus used. However, I shall make 
the necessary correction in regard to the word aaokardayak [wel- 
come]. I shall also make use of the passage from Ayurveda^. I have 
no fever at all, 

Vandemataram from 

Mohandas 

V. G. Desai 
Sterling Castle 
Simla 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: C.W. 6020. Courtesy: V. G. 
Desai 


1 The postmark bears the date August 5, 1924. 
SMadan Mohan Malaviya 
3 Hindu system of medidne 
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280. TELEGRAM TO GEMERAl SECRETARY, A.LG.G. 
ALLAilAliAD^ 


August 5, J924 

WIRED BOTH LAST WEEK FLOODS TOO VAST FOR OONORE5S 
OAFACITY. WE SHOULD C0-01*ERATE WITU NEUTRAL AOENaV 
EVEN GOVERNMENT IF THEY ACCEPT SERVICE. PERSONAL SERVICE 
OAN AND MUST ALWAYS BE GIVEN, IF CONGRESS GAN FT 
MAY RAISE SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 10097 


28L TRIBUTE TO AmiE BESANT^ 


Sabarmati, 

August 6, 1924 

As everyone knows, it is my misfortune to lioUl certain views 
as to policies and principles fundamentally different from Dr, Annie 
Besant’s. But that fact does not in any way detract from my re- 
gard for her as a woman of high character, noble purpose, cease- 
less energy and indomitable courage. She loves India with the 
devotion of a daughter. Her industry and application are the 
envy of us all. Her courage never shone so brilliant as when, at 
the risk of losing popularity, she opposed Non-co-operation. May 
she be long spared to serve India and humanity. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Deiai’i Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desa! 


* This was in reply to a telegram from the General Secretary of the Con- 
gress, Allahabad, dated August 4, which read: "Srinivas Iyengar proposes im- 
mediate grant fifty thousand for flood relief. Rajagopalachari requests conver- 
sion Tamil loan fifteen thousand to grant to enable give help floods. All-India 
funds now one lakh twenty-five thousand fixed deposit, twenty-two thousand 
current account, twelve thousand liabilities. Wire opinion both request." 

2 This gejjt Qjj tjjg occasion of the completion of fifty years of her 
public service. 



282. LETTER TO K. MTARAJAN 


August 6, 1924 


DEAR MR. NATARAJANS 

I thank you for your letter. I did see the cutting you have 
kindly sent me. I felt like shooting the reporter when I saw the 
wire. But as it is against my creed to do so, I subsided and 
believed that no sane man or woman could credit me with any such 
absurd remark.® There is no mention of the wheel in any of my 
wires. How can there be ? The wheel may assist when the people 
have settled down on dry land and have recovered from the nervous 
prostration that must have overtaken thousands of our coimtrymen.® 
What I did say to the people of Ahmedabad was that the work 
was beyond the capacity of any private agency, but that, if they 
would send me money, I would see that it went to lie proper 
quarters. I added that all of the hearers, rich and poor, could 
spin for their naked countrymen and women, and send me the 
yarn and I would undertake to see that it was utilized for the relief 
of the sufferers. The fact is the news has stunned me. I am fret- 
ting with myself for our utter incapacity when nature delivers her 
stunning blows. It is my unquenchable belief in the utter goodness 
of the Deity that makes me hope for good even out of this seeming 
calamity and prevents me from becoming a raving maniac.* 

Tours sincere^, 
M. K. Gaitohi 


From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Desai 


J Editor, Tke Indian Socicd Rrformar, Bombay 

2 Vide "Interview to Associated Press of India”, 7-8-1924. 

3 The reference is to the floods in Malabar in July 1924. 

* On August 8, this letter was read out by the addressee at a public 
meeting presided over by G. K. Parekh. 



283. LETTER TO V. G. DESAI 


Sravana Sud 6 {August 6, 

BHAISHE.I VALJI, 

Swami says that your article, “Swaraj in Simla ”, 2 ijas already 
been sent to you. It seems it has been lost; you hud better write 
it again. The servant of a foreign-cloth mcrcliuut cannot forsake 
the relatives of those who wear foreign cloth. It would have been 
better if you had kept up your practice of correcting errors. It 
would be desirable that you do it even now. Why can’t you decide 
which articles in J^avajivan should be translaUal into Ihiglish? 

Vandemataram from 
Mohandas 

V. G. Desai 
Sterlino Castle 
Simla 

From a photostat of the Giyarati original: (3.W. G02L Courtesy: V. G. 

Desai 


284. BELOW THE BELT 

What has been said about the Government so often is being 
proved again and again, viz., that, no matter what it grants to 
popular clamour, it always insists on having its way by hook or by 
CTook. The Press Law is gone only to be replaced by new activities 
under the laws of sedition and libel. Everything the Government 
were able to do under the Press Law is now being done without 
it ^d without difldculty. The extraordinary judgment given 
aga,inst the Chronicle does but confirm this view. It is difficult to 
believe that a public servant can possibly bring an action for damages 
for comment upon his acts as such made by a journalist in the dis- 
charge of his profession. I understand that the case against the 
Ghrordcle is not the first of its kind. The Bands Mataram and the 
Zamindar of Lahore had to pay damages under similar circumstances. 

iFrom the reference to the article on Simla, it is evident that the letter t 
was written in 1924. In that year Sravana Sud 6 fell on August 6. Vidi also 1 
“Letter to V. G. Desai”, 4-8-1924. ; 

^ The title of the ardcle was “Simla under Swaraj”. 
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Which is worse? Forfeiture under the defunct law or damages 
under a libel suit ? After the result of the Chronicle case, who can 
dare criticize frankly and freely the acts of Government servants? 
The editor of a daily newspaper, when he begins writing his leading 
article, does not weigh his words in golden scales. He may be 
betrayed into a hasty word. Must he pay for it even though it 
did it obviously in good faith, without malice and in the public 
interest? The writer in the Chronicle certainly did not know Mr. 
Painter and had no more interest in maligning him than the learned 
judge himself who has awarded what I venture to regard as vindic- 
tive damages. 

The public will refuse to believe that Mr. Painter had suffered 
anything because of the Chronicle comments. But I make bold to 
think that he has lost more in public estimation by his victory than 
by the Chronicle comment. He has cleared nothing by getting a 
verdict against the Chronicle. But he has shown that he is not 
capable, in a sportsman-like manner, of standing strong public 
criticism. I feel sorry for him. 

What, however, I am concerned about is the position of jour- 
nalists in view of this case. One is not always able to prove one’s 
convictions and, if one is to criticize public acts and their doers, it 
is necessary to set forth one’s convictions without being called upon 
always to prove them. For instance, I feel morally certain that the 
judgment of the judge in Sir Sankaran Nair’s case was warped.* 
I am morally certain that the judge was politically biassed in favour 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. And yet, if what I have said be regarded 
libellous and if the judge sent me notice of action, I should have 
to tender a humble, abject and unconditional apology for having 
expressed my candid opinion in the interest of public good. I 
should have to tender the apology because I could not prove what 
I have stated. 

Mr. Painter is but an unconscious pawn in the big game. This 
Government is making hay while the sun shines upon it. We seem 
to be disorganized— a house divided against itself. Hindus and 
Mussalmans would gladly continue to indulge in the pleasant 
pastime of breaking one another’s heads. CiAnl^disobedience^is a 
far-off cry. Whilst we are fighting,. among ourselves, the Govern- 
ment is consolidating its power in every possible- manner. We 
may not blame it. It is perfectly natural for it. These libel actions 
are calculated to demoralize Indian journalism and make pub- 
lic criticism over-cautious and timid. I am no lover of irrespon- 
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siblc or unjustifiably strong criticism. But the caution to be bene- 
ficial must come from within, not [be] superimposed from without. 

One thing is clear to inc. If w. have lost ground by our dis- 
sensions, political or religious, the (lovcrumtiut have lost more 
by its taking advantage of our misfortunes and by .seeking to punish 
innocent criticism of public officcr.s for their public conduct, by 
inducing or permitting die latter to embark upon libel actions. 
We may feel too paraly,scd for immediate cllurt, but every act of 
the Government which is meant to take a mean advantage of our 
weakness and every hit below the belt docs but intensify our op- 
position to it. The paralysis will be short-lived, the opposition 
must be co-terminous with the existence of the system which makes 
our unfortunate position possible. 

Young Mia, 7-8-1924 


28S. TEACHERS GOMEREME 

The Gujarat Vidyapith has at the present moment nearly 
30,000 children in its national schools who are being taught by 
over 800 teachers in nearly 140 institutions, of which two are 
colleges and one devoted to ancient research. The figures include 
also 13 high schools, 15 middle schools, 15 special schools for 
untouchables teaching over 300 boys and girls. The number ol 
girls studying in these institutions arc [.nV] not more than 500. 
The Vidyapith has acquired a plot of land and has already erected 
a fine boarding house which is to serve the purpose also of lee* 
ture rooms till a separate building is erected. These figures do nol 
include the national schools not affiliated to tlu; Vidyapith. Nw 
do they represent the highest watermark. T'hat was reached 
in 1921. Several schools have since clo.sed, some others are like- 
ly to close in course of time. The attendance, too, is not on the 
increase. Gujarat like every other province has suffered from the 
general depression in the Congress ranks. 

Notwithstanding the depression, however, the record is higli' 
ly creditable to Gujarat which was, and probably still is, edti- 
cationally, one of the most backward of our provinces. Measured 
by the swaraj standard, the experiment may not be regarded ai 
an adiicvemenl; but, judged by itself, the experiment is 
amazing record of progress for its four years’ existence. It shoi^ 
considerable organizing power, financial ability and faith in nofi 
co-operation regarding education. I can say all this with coni 
plete detachment as, though resident in Giyarat, I have Uvel 
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least in it whilst the experiment was in progress and had no hand 
in working it. The credit belongs solely to VaUabhbhai and his 
very able lieutenants. During the stormiest and the longest period, 

I was resting in Yeravda and, therefore, was not available even 
as an adviser. 

No wonder, then, that the teachers met in conference last week 
and, whilst taking stock of their position and shaping their 
future policy, wanted me to guide their deliberations. I wish 
that I could have done better justice to the task entrusted to 
me. My indifferent health and my heavy preoccupations ren- 
dered previous study and preparation (adequate for the pur- 
pose) impossible. 

Whilst I was able heartily to congratulate the numerous tea- 
chers who attended the conference on the success that the figures 
I have quoted signified, I had to point out the serious and ob- 
vious flaws and weaknesses of the several institutions they were 
conducting. National schools, to be worth the name in terms 
of Swaraj, for the attainment of which they were brought into 
existence, must be conducted with a view to advancing the na- 
tional programme in so far as it was applicable to* educa- 
tional institutions. Thus, for instance, national schools must 
be the most potent means of propagating the message of the 
charkha, of bringing Hindus, Mussalmans and others closer to- 
gether and of educating the untouchables and abolishing the 
curse of untouch ability from the schools. Judged by this standard, 
the experiment must be pronounced, if not a failure, certainly a 
very dismal success. Out of 30,000 boys and girls, hardly one 
thousand are spinning on 100 charkhas at the rate of 1/2 hour 
per day. Hundreds of charkhas are lying idle and neglected. 
Whilst in theory the schools are open to the untouchables, very 
few, as a matter of fact, have untouchable children in them. 
The Mussalman attendance at the schools is poor. I had, there- 
fore, no hesitation in advising that now we were to strive not 
after quantity but quality. The test for admission must be progres- 
sively stiffer. Parents who did not like tfieir chil(^en to learn 
spinning or to mix with untouchable children might, if they 
chose, withdraw them. I had no hesitation in advising tea- 
chers should run the risk of closing down their schools if me 
condition of running them required the exclusion of untouchables 
and the charkha. It was not enough to tolerate untouchable 
children if they stole in, but it was necessary to draw them mto 
our schools by loving care and attention. The teachers were 
not to wait for Mussalman and Parsi parents to send their 
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children, but it was necessary to invite such parents to send their 
children. A national teacher must become; a swaraj missionary 
within his own sphere. Ho should know the history of every 
child under his care and know the children not in Ins schools. He 
should know their parents and understand why tluiy did not send 
their children to his school. He would do all this work not in an 
intolerant spirit but lovingly. Thus and thus only would national 
schools be truly national in terms of the Congress resolution. 

The difficulty of the task is unmistakable. I'his Govern- 
ment has made everything mercenary. Character is no test for 
anything. Mechanical ability to go through a sup(;rficial syllabus 
is the sole test. Every profession has been degraded to mean a 
career. We become lawyers, doctors and schoolmasters not 
to serve our countrymen, but to bring us money. The Vidyapith, 
therefore, had to recruit for teachers in such a soul-killing atmos- 
phere. The majority of the tcach<;rs have had to rise superior to 
themselves and their surroundings. The wonder is that they have 
at all responded to the call of the country. 

But, now, after nearly four years’ experience, we must turn 
over a new leaf. We cannot afford to remain at a .standstill and 
not sink. We must, therefore, insist upon the boys and girls 
plying the charkha for at least lialf an hour daily. It is an edu- 
cation of no mean sort for thirty thousand boys .and girls and 
eight hundred teachers to be spinning, i.e,, labouring for the 
country for half an hour every day. It is a daily practical lesson 
in patriotism, useful toil and giving. That a boy should begin 
giving even during his education without expectation of return 
is an object-lesson in sacrifice he will not forget it» affer-life. And 
to the nation it means a gift of 1,875 maunds of yarn per month. 
It will supply at least one dhoti each to 5,000 men. Apart from 
every other consideration, let every teaclier work r)ut the value 
of the lesson learnt by each child in thinking that he or slic with 
five others may be spinning in one month yarn enough for 
supplying one dhoti to each of his countrymen rendered naked 
during the recent floods in Madras. 

The reason, however, for the ill success of the constructive 
■part of the Congress programme in the national schools must 
be told. Painful discovery is being made that we who are the 
chosen of the people have not even learnt spinning. The 
schoolmasters as a class have hitherto taken no steps to qualify 
themselves as carders and spinners. No wonder if they are not then 
able to enthuse their pupils and if the charkhas arc everywhere 
conspicuous by their absence. 
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It is, however, most gratifying that resolutions suggested for 
remedying the defect were all adopted by an overwhelming 
majority. Industrial occupation for teachers and pupils is a 
new thing for us. The want of response is, therefore, perhaps 
natural. But now that the teachers have adopted the resolu- 
tions, it would be a serious reflection upon them if they fail 
to live up to them. If the teachers will it, I do not doubt that 
the majority of the parents will not grumble about their children 
learning the noble art of spinning and giving half an hour each 
daily to the nation and sitting side by side with tmtouchable 
children. And what Gujarat teachers have resolved to do will, I 
hope, be adopted by the national teachers throughout the country. 

Toung India, 7-8-1924 


286. irOTES 
A Difficulty 

A Hubli correspondent writes: 

There used to be eleven members on the Managing Body of the 
Hubli Taluka Congress Committee. The complete Managing Committee 
should according to the rules of the constitution of the Kamatak 
Provincial Congress Committee, consist of 10 members at the least. 

As soon as the Ahmedabad resolutions were passed 9 out of these 
eleven members resigned as they could not conform to the recommenda- 
tions of the resolutions. 

The General Body of the Hubli Taluka Congress Committee consists 
of only 1,000 members out of a total population of 1,50,000 in the Taluka. 
A meeting of this body was held on the 9th instant. Only 24 persons 
attended. The meeting accepted the resignations as there was no possi- 
bility of inducing the members to withdraw the same on any groimds. 
The meeting then authorized the remaining two members of the Managing 
Body, i.e., the Vice-President, Mr. Visanji Shet, and the Secretary, Dr. 
Hardikar, to carry on its work till such time as the vacancies may be filled 
up. The meeting resolved that the next meeting of the General Body 
should be called in the last week of July, 1924, for the purpose of elect- 
ing members to the vacancies on the Managing Body. 

This meeting came off yesterday, July 27, 1924. Full publicity was 
given to this meeting by handbills and even by approaching individually 
many families in the town and explaining the Ahmedabad Resolutions. In 
spite of all this, only 30 persons attended the meeting from out of 1,000 
members. Though given to understand that another matter they had to 
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consider was the election of 10 members to the Dharwar District Congress 
Committee before the 10th of August, as the meeting r)f that body was to 
be held on that date, the meeting adjourned tint eonsideration of the item 
of electing its Managing Body momlx^rs; neitlurr did it elect representatives 
to the District Committee. The members that were pr<^s<uit did not think 
that it would be proper to take the responsibility of electing the representa- 
tives for 1,000 persons to the District Committee. Nor did the nominations 
of persons fulfilling the Ahmedabiul recommendations come up. The 
meeting therefore adjourned the consideration of these items sine die. 

The conditions here arc: 

1. The General Body members never usstunble more than 25 or 30 

strong nowadays. 

2. They arc not yet decided as to shouldering the responsibility of 

acting for 1,000 mcmber.1. 

3. If they want to elect ropresentative.s satisfying the Ahmcdabad 

recommendations, there are no such persons coming up for 
working on the representative organiajations. 

4. If any election to these bodies is to take place, it cun only be of 

those persons who will not be able to conform to the Ahmcdabad 
recommendations in 

5. Hence the General Body will have to elect only such persons as 

can come up to do Congress work and will conform to the 
recommendations as far as possible. 

(The boycotts can be carried out by many of the repre*^ 
sentatives here if litigation in Govcrmnenl courts and boycott 
of Government educational institutions is ejccludcd.) 

6. Therefore, the Congress Committee will have either to suspend 

its work till such time as the All-Tndia (Ingress Committee with- 
draws its drastic recommendations or c(mtinuc in a state of 
inaction and lifelessness till some future date which is not in 
sight. And it appears that the Gencnil Body is bent upon 
doing the latter as was demonstrated in yesterday’s meeting. 

In my opinion, the whole of the difRculty arises from in- 
ability to understand the implications of the A.I.G.C. resolu^ 
tions. The nine gentlemen have certainly done well in resid- 
ing. If they have not retired in disgust but in a sportsman-like 
spirit, they can assist without being officials and help to conduct 
even the new elections so as to get properly-qualified persons 
elected. If, however, they do not believe in the boycotts, they 
should offer themselves for re-election, boldly try to convert 
the electors to their views and invite them to elect them. Thi 
whole situation rests with the electors if the committee at Hub| 
is a living organization. The A.LO.G. resolution in qnestio| 
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electors guidance but not to 
fetter their choice. They have a perfect right to elect those who 
do not believe either wholly or partially in the present Congress 
properly conducted elections, it is the only honest 
method of sounding the country’s opinion. We shall never 
know the real mind of the country or make any real headway 
unless we conduct election in the proper spirit. Let the HubU 
committee register the names of those who subscribe to the Con- 
gress creed and pay 4 annas and let them elect whom they 
choose. These will be the proper representatives whether they 
believe in the Congress programme or whether they do not. I 
have been asked whether one man can pay for himdred men 
and get their names registered. I would call this buying votes 
and, therefore, dishonest. The idea is to get those men and 
women who themselves pay 4 annas for membership. If these real 
electors, after having had the pros and cons of the programme 
placed before them, decline to elect any but those who believe 
in the programme and if only a few can be found ready to 
serve on those terms, I should have no hesitation in working 
the programme with those few representatives. There is no other 
way of working out results of policies and principles in a scientific 
and true spirit. 


For Famine Relief 

In support of my proposition that the spinning-wheel is the 
most potent instrument of famine relief, the secretary, Tamil Nad 
Khadi Board, writes: 


It may not perhaps be accurate to describe the Coimbatore District 
as ‘poor*. But it is mostly a *dry’ district and a failure of the monsoons, 
as happened last year, necessarily involves a famine. At the end of the 
last year there was intense famine. Cattle were available gratis. Spinning 
was the easiest and most natural occupation the women could turn to and 
thousands of women besieged the khadi producers for cotton. The latter 
gave to as many as possible and, as a consequence, in the months of 
November and December, all the invested capital had been locked up in 
khadi to nearly 75,000 rupees worth. The producers had to stop produc- 
tion in February when the members of the Khadi Board were on tour in 
these parts. I have been a personal witness to the great misery of the 
village folk, when they heard that merchants had stopped issuing cotton. 
I am glad to report that we have turned the comer and the production 
is again in full swing. 

Even at this early stage, the price of Tiruppur khaddar is not pro- 
hibitive. It is from 8 to 9 annas per square yard. This is chiefly due to 
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the fact that only the best cotton Is used ami, n» you hit, uware, good 
cotton has been selling at fancy prices for llu! last one yt^ar* With the fall 
of cotton pricKus, the price per scpuire yard tnay be low(!r(;d to 7 or 
even 6 annas. Its texture, I can confidently assert, comparers favourably 
with the mill-cloth. 

What a Brahmin Says 

A friend sends the following which will l)c read with interest: 

I am a Brahmin born and bre<l in Konkun. During the first thirteen 
years of my life, I may be said to have exelusively lived in villages and, 
for seven years after that, divkled niy time between villages and cities. 
My great-grandfather died an ascetic; my graiulfuiher was so slnct in 
his Brahmin observances that he bathed even on the day of his death. 
My father used to recite two chapU*rs of Gitn every day besides the 
whole of Riidri, the lengthy scriptural prayer to (Jod Shnnkara. On 
Mondays and especially Srmmmi Momlays, he would l?e recithig it for 
eight to ten hours in the presence of our village Hhaiikarn. 1 did not know 
the scripture in the beginning when I was drenching the *Lingid with at 
least five hundred ghadas of water during thoHC hours. I am narrating 
these facts only to prove that 1 was not born or bred in Anglicized or 
civilized atmosphere but in a dlmrmtk one, 

In that atmosphere I was taught tliat it brought spiritual welfare 
to be able to spin sufRcient yarn for iny sacred threads. My grandfather, 
my father and my uncles all used to spin. My spiritual preceptor used 
to spin all the while that he was teaching me stwdkjfn or RudrL We 
had a cotton tree of our own* Wc made sHvers in tin: crudest fashion. 
I had a great hankering for spinning. The spindle was a most inefScient 
variety. A thin sticklet passed through a hole tmrral in the centre of a 
pice that had got too smooth to be current was my spiiuUc, Wc called 
it ckatee^ 

1 have to say much the same thing of our women. Women, and 
especially widows, who in those days had no aim except to get spiritual 
benefit, went to listen to katfms and Putuh&s^ While they listened, they 
spun yarn with their fingers alone which they collected round the neck 
of a small earthen pot. That yarn was then twisted into wicks which were 
soaked in ghee and burnt as an oblation to earn merit (pmya) in the eyes 
of God. The spinning not only did not lower those women, but gave 
those ladies a higher Brahminic and religious position. 

My only object in saying these things Is to prove that spinning does 
not at all convert the Brahmin into a Vaisya. I am a Chitpavan 
Brahmin belonging to the Ratnagiri District. 
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‘Faulty Production’? 
A sober friend writes: 


In the last issue of Tomg India you have referred to over-pro^ 
duction of khadi and to the necessity of organizing sales. You have also 
expressed a desire that cities like Bombay may take over surplus stock. But, 
if there is lack of organization for sales^ is not the system of production 
faulty? Khadi even today is much dearer than mill-cloth and it is 
doubtful if it lasts sufficiently long to balance its costliness. At present 
only those who are swayed by strong sentiment and who have spare money 
with them can indulge in the luxury of khadi. Your note suggests a sort 
of bounty. But what can bounty by itself achieve? It will fail in its 
object if the system of production is defective. If one rightly interprets 
your utterances, the charkha movement aims at making villages self-suffi- 
cient so far as cloth is concerned; that is to say every cottage should spin 
for itself. But can it be said that the production is increasingly carried on 
in this direction? How many villages have become self-sufficient or are 


about to be so? 

If, as you suggest, interprovincial khadi trade is not desirable, equally 
it is undesirable to collect and stock khadi in towns for the simple reason 
that its comparative dearness makes its disposal uneconomical. Disposal is 
made possible by appeals to feelings which is not always the right way. 


Khadi is only seemingly dear, I have pointed out in these 
pages that it is wrong to compare khadi with other cloth by com- 
paring the prices of given lengths. The cheapness of khadi consists 
in the revolution of one’s taste. The wearing of khadi replaces the 
conventional idea of wearing clothes for ornament by that of wee- 
ing them for use. Opinion is divided as to the want of durability 
of khadi. Division of opinion is based probably on difference of 
experience. Different experience is inevitable so long as we have 
not arrived at uniformity in spinning. Four years’ spasmodic effort 
is surely not enough to standardize the quality of hand-spun y^n. 
Every infant industry must struggle in the beginning. The sobriety 
of the friend disregards sentiment. But sentiment is a most power- 
ful factor in the world. We cook our meals in our homes not 
because home-cooking is cheap according to the _ modern saence 
of economy, but because there is an age-long sentiment behind it. 
Even school-boy economists could show that, when you count Ae 
cost labour, fuel and wear and tear of utensils and rent, hotel food is 
cheaper than home-cooked. It is necessary to provide bounty for 
the khadi at the present moment. ^ As Acharya Ray has very 
properly pointed out in his recent manifesto, what &e State will^t 
do must be done by the patriotic sentiment of the people. The 
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object of the khadi movement is correctly stated by the writer. 
And that object can be fully achieved if wc who desire to serve the 
masses realize the need of the spinning-wheel and cultivate a taste 
for it and its production. If I throw the wheel at skeletons of 
Orissa, they will not look at it. lint if I begin spinning in their 
midst, they will take to it like fish to water. Tlio masses do as the 
great ones do, not as they preach, licnee the necessity for the 
spinning resolution. It gives as a real senst; of responsibility towards 
the villages, it fills the air with the spinning taste and cheapens 
khadi. If the spinning resolution is faithfully carried out by the 
country, it has a potency of which we hav(! us y<!t no conception. 

A Homilv 

You arc already in a mood to flatter the Mohumtnt'duns aud it seems 
as though you think, by exonerating them from their high-lmiulcdncss, you 
can keep them in close touch with the Ilindui. You must now learn to 
distribute blame among the parties involved, us justice rctiuires it, as this 
policy of seeking to blame the weak atul meek mcmherH of the nation and 
flattering the strong and high-handed element is by no means a wise 
policy. 

This is but an extract from it long homily iwldrcsscd lt> me by a 
Hindu friend. I know that many other Hindus tliiiik like this friend. 
The truth, however, is that, in an atmosphere surcharged with suspi- 
cion and passion, my impartiality is bound to be mistaken for partia- 
lity. Those Hindus who refuse to see anything good in Islam or 
Mussalmans are naturally shocked to find any defence of Islam or 
its votaries. I remain unmoved and unperturbed. For I know that 
some day my Hindu critics will admit the correctness of my estimate. 
They will perhaps admit that there will be no unity unlcs.s cadi party 
is prepared to understand, appreciate and make allowances for the 
other’s view-point and even weaknesses. This requires a large 
heart, otherwise called charity. Let us do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us. 

Doenos m Delhi 

A letter received from Maulana Mahomed AU shows that he 
is making every effort to secure perfect reconciliation between the 
various parties in Delhi, and is hopeful of success. He is also 
trying to fix up an inquiry. It requires very delicate handling. 
There is so much mutual distrust that the Maulana Saheb says 
there are some people who do not want any inquiry at all. He is 
carrying on all these negotiations although he is so ill that he has 
to Ue on his back practically through the whole of his time and has 
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to be,carried.about in a doB from place to place. Let us hope and 
pray that the Maulana Saheb will soon regain his health so as to 
be able to do justice to the very heavy task before him. 

Addresses to Order 

Mr. B. F. Bharucha, who is doing khadi propaganda in the 
Punjab just now, writes : 

During the last few days, there have sprung up in Amritsar three 
publicity committees: — ^Hindu, Muslim and Sikh! It is these committees, 
that are going to present addresses to the Groveraor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
on his visit to Amritsar. At a public meeting hdd at the Jallianwala Bagh 
on the 28lh instant, they have been disowned. But that won’t stop their 
propaganda. Besides the Congress Committee, the Khilafat Committee, 
and the Sikh League, there are three other conummal bodies in Amritsar 
— the Hindu Sabha, the Muslim Sangathan of Dr. Kitchlew and the 
Shiromani Committee of the Sikhs. 

The questions he asks are: who are these publicity committees 
and whether they have any other object for their existence save that 
of presenting the new Governor with addresses. How nice it would 
be if the Governors and other officials will recognize the inevitable 
and simply refuse to receive addresses. I would not even mind co- 
operating with them to found a society for stopping all addresses by 
anybody whatsoever to anybody, whether official, non-official and 
whether Moderate, Liberal, Swarajist or No-changer. The addresses 
do no good to anybody and they have now ceased to be instruments 
of propaganda. The public will no longer be deceived by these 
shows which more often than not mean nothing but cheap adver- 
tisements for those who present them. Why should not honest 
work be its own certificate of merit? 

The Malabar Floods 

The floods in the Southern Presidency are so vast in their 
magnitude that imagination refuses to picture them. They de- 
monstrate man’s helplessness. Fruits of years of patient toil have 
been swept away in a moment. Help seems almost a mockery. 
Whilst, therefore, I have given my opinion that effective relief is 
beyond the capacity of the Congress, I have not deared it to mean 
that Congressmen, should do nothing. Personal service is always of 
course there- But even monetary assistance must be given where- 
ever it is possible for individuals to render. If, therefore, readers 
of Toung India would care to send me subscriptions for reHef, I would 
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gladly receive them and utilize them in the best manner I should 
know. I am certain that the damage is too vast for sporadic or 
isolated effort. Some agency that would command universal 
confidence should handle the work of relief. I repeat tliat Con- 
gressmen should not hesitate to help Government agency in the 
face of this awful calamity. Adversity makes strange bed-fellows. 

Maulana Hasrat Moiiani 

So the great Hasrat Mohani* is to be released on the I2th 
instant. He is to be in Ahmedabad on his way to Cawnpore. A 
great reception is in store for him wherever he goes. I do not 
know what views he holds today. As everybody knows, I differ 
from him in many ways. His views of conduct even in jail are so 
hoplessly different from mine. His views on swadeshi are in my 
opinion even dangerous. But our differences notwithstanding, 
my respect for him, his patriotism, his learning, is very great. He 
has a tenacity of purpose which is the envy of friends and despair 
of foes. He has suffered for his religion and his country as very 
few of us have done. I hope, therefore, that la: will have a rous- 
ing reception wherever he goes. 

ViRAR, NOT BeRAR 

In a recent issue of Tomg India I stated that a Swarajist friend 
had complained of No-changers having retained their position by 
forcible means. A friend from Berar wrote saying it could not be 
Berar. I asked the Swarajist friend and he tells me tlic repudia- 
tion was correct. The complaint was against Virar, not Berar. I 
apologize to the Berar No-changers for the misunderstanding which 
they will appreciate was pardonable. Virar No-changers beware ! 
If I was an autocrat, I should immediately require these militant 
No-changers to resign their membership of the Congress unless they 
apologize publicly to the Swarajists and to the Congress. Of 
course, I assume that this time I am correctly reporting my 
informant, and that my informant himself was correctly informed. 

A Remedy? 

A correspondent suggests a solution of the Hindu-Muslim ques- 
tion in the course of a letter from which I take the following: 

The Mohammedans will respect the Hindus when the former find 

that the latter are equal to them in strength of body, and then and then 

* 1875-1951; nationalist Muslim leader; took active part in the Elhilafat 
movement and was Gandhiji’s chief opponent at the KhUafat Conference of 
November 1920. 
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only will union be possible. You wiU, therefore, concentrate aU your 
energies on the uplifting of the Hindu race in body. Let the Hindus set 
up akhatas in every village and town for exercise and let tljem eat nourish- 
ing food. You should preach to them not to spend much on the mar- 
riage of their sons and daughters, but keep brahmachaiya up to the age 
of say 21. You will thus be doing a great service to the Hindu race and 
the attainment of swaraj will follow as a matter of course. Please publish 
this letter in Toung India, 

The correspondent will level down both Hindus and Mussal- 
mans to the position of brutes continually measuring brute strength 
for the purpose of existence. Only he forgets that between brutes 
there is no love lost. I want the Hindus to be physically strong. 

I want them to fear no man. These are necessary not merely for 
Hindu-Muslim unity, but even for national existence apart from 
unity. But I know that possession of mere physical strength will 
not bring about unity. We should still be fighting like ‘cats and 
dogs’ so long as wc have no love in us for one another. I for one 
do not consider it worth while to devote my life to procuring an 
armed neutrality. I want lasting peace that springs from tolera- 
tion of each other’s religion. It is the old story; whether as between 
ourselves and English or between Hindus and Mussalmans, we want 
change of heart. Everything else will follow as a matter of course. 

The correspondent prescribes brahmackarja for developing physi- 
cal strengdt. It is a base use to make of a priceless possession to 
think of self-restraint for acquiring physical prowess. Do Tommies 
observe self-restraint for becoming Sandows ? Let the correspondent 
quietly work out the implications of his prescription. I wish we 
had an army of 10,000 real brahmacharis. We should then conquer 
Mussalmans, Englishmen and everybody. Does not the corres- 
pondent realize that his brahmacharis will not fight as he suggests ? 
It is true that they will not need to do so either. 

Return of Registers 

The following committees have already sent registers contain- 
ing names of representatives who are registered to spin from month 
to month. 


Bengal 


• • 

. . 

1,066 

G.P.Hindustani 

« ^ 

, 4 


. . 1,055 

Bihar 

• # 



790 

Gujarat 

• « 

* • 


381 

Bombay 

• « 



237 

U.P. 


* • 

• « 

.. 242 

Burma 

• « 

« • 

• • 

36 


XXIV-34 
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The other provinces except Assam, Delhi, Berar, Utkal, Punjab 
Sind and Kerala have notified that they will send their registers 
before the lOth instant. I do hope that these remaining provinces 
will not fail to send their registers and, what is more, their quota 
of yarn. I take it for granted that those who have sent the registers 
will also see to it that the members spin their yarn also. It is 
interesting to note that Bengal has the largest number of represen- 
tatives. G.P. Hindustani comes next. If all these representatives 
send and continue to send their quota regularly, we should be able 
easily to put khadi on a stable basis. 

Toung India, 7-8-1924 


287i IJ^TERVJEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS OF imW 

[Ahmedabad, 
August 7, 192T\ 

I have just seen the letter referred to. I never said any such 
thing at the Lokamanya Anniversary meeting or anywhere else. 
I have sent several telegrams to the afflicted presidency, but in 
no one of them have I even mentioned the word ‘spinning’ or 
‘khaddar’. It surprises me that any one should have believed 
liie report. I must however adhere to the opinion I have given 
that the relief is beyond the capacity of any private agency, nor 
can such relief come out of the Congress funds. The All-India 
Congress Committee has very little money left now. The calamity 
is such that everybody, co-operators. Non-co-operators, Liberals, 
officials should give their very best. I am taxing myself as to how 
I can help. On the receipt of the very first telegram, I made an 
appeal in Toung India. I approached a friend privately also and 
received a donation from him. I am still moving in the matter. 
I have already made a similar appeal to the readers of JVaaa- 
jivan but, in my opinion, no one man’s efforts to collect funds can 
possibly be adequate to the amount of the relief required. The 
State alone can do it efficiently and it is for that reason that I 
have not hesitated to advise Congressmen to place their services 
at the disposal of any State agency. Private aid will come in 
fitly to supplement the work done by the State agency. It will 
not be for the first time in my life that I shall have identified 

' At the interview, Gandhyi’s attention was drawn to a letter in The Tims 
of India criticizing him for the advice to spin which he was said to have given 
to the fiood-stricken people in Malabar. 
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myself with such relief work. I know enough of it to under- 
stand that relief will be necessary for many months to come. 

The Hindu, 8-8-1924 


288. SPEECH AT GUJARAT MAHAVWTALATA^ 

Ahmed ABAD, 
August 8, 1924 

MEMBERS OF THE STAFF AND STUDENT FRIENDS, 

Shri Kripalani sang for you a song about a king.^ If that 
king returned after two years, though he had said that he would 
come back after six, the fault was his, not the people’s. He 
should have understood that the people had had no time for 
preparations. 

You have given what you could. Before I say anything about 
it, however, I have to give a decision. It is not necessary to give 
the names of the parties. They will, of course, be well known 
among you. A teacher has asked in a letter whether he should 
spin for Gandhi’s sake or the country’s. This is an easy question 
to answer. Being students in the Vidyalaya, you probably know 
that every question can be looked at from two points of view — 
black and white or extreme and moderate, and both may be cor- 
rect if we consider the question from the standpoint of the par- 
ties concerned. The man who spins for Gandhi’s sake is right 
from his point of view. He who spins for the sake of the country 
is also right, because he knows that Gandhi will pass away to- 
morrow. His attitude may be said to be more correct because, 
while the first one loves a perishable being, the second loves his 
country, and a country is certainly not a perishable object. If we 
secure swaraj with the help of the sword, we shall have to depend 
entirely on the sword to preserve it. This is a universal law. As 
long, therefore, as the country exists, so long will there be need 
for the spinning-wheel. This view is inspired by pure love, not 

* At a meeting held to welcome Gandhiji, on his first visit to the Gujarat 
Mahavidyalaya since his release, the students presented him with a purse of 
Rs. 1,229 and a considerable quantity of hand-spun yam, the sale proceeds of 
which were also to be devoted to Malabar flood-relief. J. B. Kripalam, 
Principal of the Vidyalaya, presided. 

2 Welcoming Gandhiji, Kripalani had quoted in his speech a poem from 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Gitanjali, the theme of which was that the king could 
not be welcomed in as befitting a manner as one would have liked. 
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blind attachment. A third thing. Why should we not ply the 
spinning-wheel entirely for our own sakes? By our talk about 
self-sacrifice, renunciation, etc., we are deceiving the world. 
Our renunciation is not self-sacrifice; it is our pleasure, nothing 
else. There is in it the selfishness of satisfying our own longing. 
Moreover, for the sake of the country means for our sakes. If we 
get ready to ply the spinning-wheel for our own sakes, we would 
never give it up afterwards— just as we cannot give up our bodily 
functions like eating, drinking, and so on. However, all the three 
points of view are true, each for the person who holds it. 

Live as you like. 

Realize Hari anyhow. 

In these lines, Akha Bhagat has expressed one’s whole duty in 
life. One should ply the spinning-wheel not to deceive oneself, not 
to deceive the country or other people, but for one’s own satis- 
faction. All work will shine out as long as we do not do it for 
show. The more we have of right knowledge, the less subject 
shall we be to attachment. Even so, if we do a good thing, whether 
out of attachment or love, it is bound to profit us. There is 
attachment in a son’s love for his father. Some credit for my 
having learnt to speak the truth goes to my father. I did not know 
at that time that truth is the highest thing. But I certainly had 
atUchment enough for my father to feel that I should do a cer- 
tain thing to please him. Restrained by my love for my mother, 
I stopped eating meat and saved myself from sin. Had this not 
happened, I would have been today among the most wicked men 
in the world. I was thus forced by my attachment to rise; though, 
indeed, who can say that I have risen? I merely escaped falling. 
And this because I was ruled by my attachment to my father 
and mother, by keeping to my vow. Vows have been the sup- 
port of my life. The point is that one may do a good thing from 
any one or more out of a variety of motives. The issue you have 
raised need not have been raised at all. It is true, of course, that 
the idea was that we should spin. But it would not be right 
that, having given me five tolas of yarn, you should set aside the 
spinning-wheel. You will only fall by doing so. The spinning- 
wh^l must simply go on worHng. Whether the idea will re- 
m^ permanently or disappear depends only on the spirit in which 
you work. 

The students of the Mahavidyalaya ought to try and under- 
stand certain principles on which the institution has been found- 
ed. Everyone joining this institution as a student should know 
them, for without that this national college will not remain na- 
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tional. We should understand what we have thought to be the 
means of winning swaraj; if, having understood them, we do 
not act accordingly, we shall be deceiving the world. One may 
acquire much knowledge in the Vidyalaya, be very proficient 
in English, may be able to pronounce difficult Sanskrit words with 
such flourish that the learned men of Kashi hold us in respect 
— but all this will signify nothing. You are not here to learn 
these things, you are here to learn what you will not learn else- 
where. They count for more than all the rest. These things are 
the spinning-wheel, mixing with the Antjajas and bringing about 
unity among Hindus, Muslims and Parsis. Have you come into 
contact with any Antyaja children? Do you meet any Mus lim 
or Parsi children? And do you tell them that there is room for 
them in the Mahavidyalaya ? Do you urge them to join 
the Mahavidyalaya? If, even then, they do not join, the fault 
will not be yours. Fate alone will be to blame. 

If any person from outside comes to test you, he will not be 
impressed by your answers which may show your proficiency 
in English, Gujarati or Sanskrit. He will have observed from 
a distance whether you ply the spinning-wheel and whether you 
have abolished untouchability. The spinning-wheel, freedom 
from untouchability and Hindu-Muslim unity — any observer 
should be able to notice these things carried to perfection. If 
you pass the test in respect of other things, that will mean no- 
thing. You will have wasted the years spent in the Mahavidya- 
laya. 

I thank you for what you have been doing. If now you do 
not take one step forward, you and the coimtry will be put to 
shame. Be such servants of the country that the people are 
filled with admiration for you. I for one entertain the greatest 
expectations of the Gujarat Mahavidyalaya. Just think how 
much money we have spent on it. We have spent as much as 90 
per cent [of the available funds]. Work out the figure of this 
expenditure and calculate what we have spent on each student. 
People will shudder over it, just as I do. You should im- 
patiently question yourself what you have given to the country 
in return for the money spent on you. If the future genera- 
tions are not likely to be pleased with your work, it will be 
good for you to leave this institution. Think over the matter and 
resolve in your mind that you will have adopted whole-heartedly 
all those items of the Non-co-operation programme which 
should be permanent features of swaraj. You will be worthy 
workers only if you imderstand this thing; you will then 
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derive incalculable benefit from what has been spent on you. 
Just as the seeds in the field sprout and grow into corn, so will 
the money spent on you yield fruit. I wish to tell you as your 
friend, fellow-student and Chancellor, that you have only two 
courses open to you. You must accept one or the other. It 
is one thing to give yarn for the sake of the Chancellor and an- 
other to do so to please me. If you have faith in me and do 
something out of love or attachment for me, there is something 
in it, but it will be a different matter if you do anything merely 
to please me. If you have faith in the spinning-wheel and yet 
you do not spin, and then you shake off your lethargy on my 
persuasion and for my sake, that will be good of you. If, however, 
you do a thing in which you have no faith at all, merely to 
please me, that would be very bad. It would be hypocrisy, it 
would be fraud and deception. The teacher who said that one 
must spin for the sake of the country must have meant this. 

If you do not have faith that the Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, 
Christians and Jews are your brethren and if you are not ready 
to act accordingly, you should by all means leave the Maha- 
vidyalaya. You should go your way and the Vidyapith will plan 
its own programme of work. 

While speaking of this, I remembered the Mahavidyala 
building. Many Antyaja workmen work there and they experience 
difficulty about water. If you can do so, you yourselves should 
join the Antyajas in the work and let the other workmen leave. 
But I see that you do not have the necessary physical strength 
and love of labour to do that. In such circumstances, you 
should make arrangements to supply water to the Antyajas and 
to the others separately. You will tell me that you will get 
exhausted with physical labour and ask, moreover, how you can 
find time for studies. I tell you that you can manage even 
that with Shri Kripalani’s help. You can ask the workmen be- 
longing to the higher castes to fetch water and serve it to the 
Antyajas, tell them that, if they do not have compassion for 
members of lower castes, you yourselves will serve water to the 
latter. In doing so, you will be giving them an object-lesson in 
compassion and satyagraha. Do at least this, sit down for your 
meal only after bathing and feeding the Antyajas. We may live 
in the open or in an unfinished building, but should never for- 
sake the Antyajas. By acting in this way, we shall end the oppres- 
sion by the higher castes. The teachers cannot give you this 
education, nor will you get it from books. If the teachers suc- 
ceed in .^ving it, it will be by setting an example to you by 
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their own conduct. At the time when this Vidyapith was esta- 
blished*, I had said that, if this institution was meant only to 
imp art education in the three R’s, I was not qualified to be its 
Chancellor. The Vidyapith and other institutions were founded 
with the idea that they would be devoted to developing strength 
of character. It is my duty to remind you of this and you should 
accept this essential feature and live in keeping with it. 

Take it that you are committing a sin if your spinning-wheels 
lie unprotected against sun and rain. Just as you keep the ap- 
paratus in the laboratory clean and tidy, so should your 
spinning-wheel also be found. I certainly expect to find with you 
spindles, leather-holders, cotton, slivers, etc., of the best quality. 
It is not right that you should look to the Ashram for that, be- 
cause you are known as “Visharads”^. If I cannot expect this of 
you, of whom else can I? You should surely have enough self- 
respect to secure these things on your own.^ 

Eat less but donate money. Reduce the amount of milk you 
take so that you can save money. If you have been spending any 
time doing nothing, spin and pay something. Pay money your- 
selves and go out collecting funds and collect as much as you can 
on your responsibility. Let us learn to die for the country. Let 
us cultivate burning love for the country, for that is the meaning 
of national education. We can offer shelter to people on dry 
ground if they have to sleep in the wet, and take their places 
ourselves; we can serve the country in this way only if we have 
in us the motherly love about which we learnt in our childhood 
from Dalpatram*. There is no meaning in your ^ giving any- 
thing from what you do not need. Give other things as well, 
putting yourselves to some positive inconvenience. There will 
be pure love in doing so, and you will not want to boast about 
it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajivan, I0-8-I924 


« In 1920 

2 Literally, those who are proficient _ _ 

3 Gandhiji then appealed for funds for the reUef of flood victims in 

Malabar. 

4 A 19thL-century poet of Gujarat 



289. LETTER TO MOTILAL J^EHRU 


Sabarmati, 
August 9, 1924 

Very Gonjidentid 
DEAR MOTILALJI, 

I promised to write to you an important letter, but I have 
not been able up to now. I was ready four days ago when I 
received Mrs. Naidu’s letter informing me she was coming here, 
r, therefore, stopped the letter pending her arrival. I wanted 
to say that I was prepared to facilitate your securing the Con- 
gress machinery, actually assisting you to do so. In no case will 
I be party to vote-catching in the sense it is being under- 
stood at the present moment. I would be prepared to work 
outside the Congress but not in opposition to it. I have no 
interest in anything but promoting a peaceful atmosphere, khad- 
dar, and Hindu-Muslim unity and removal of untouchability. 
In all this I know I should get your assistance. I would natu- 
rally have an organization for that work, but not with any 
desire whatsoever to capture the Congress ultimately. I would 
not like to waste the nation’s time in wrangling over getting a 
majority in an atmosphere such as is prevalent today. 

If you are not prepared to take over the whole of the Con- 
gress machinery, I am quite prepared to facilitate your taking 
over those Provinces where you think you have no ^jSSculty in 
running it. 

Short of my coming into your programme, I would like to 
place myself at your disposal. 

Then there is the question of the Congress President. Raja- 
gopalacha^, Gangadharrao and Rajendra Babu insist on 
my acc^ting the office. Vallabhbhai and Shankarlal approve 
of my idea of not accepting. Jamnalal is neutral and so is 
perhaps Mrs. Naidu. I forget to say that Shaukat Ali too is 
insistent that I should accept the office. The only condition 
that will make me reconsider my position would be your 
d^ire that I should accept. Will you please consult Messrs 
Das, Kelkar and others and let me know what you would advise 
me to do in both the matters referred to by me? 
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I have read this letter to Mrs. Naidu. 


From a copy: G.W. 5177. Courtesy: Krishnadas 


Tours sincere^. 


290. LETTER TO BADRUL HUSSAIN 


Saharmati, 

August 9, 1924 

MY DEAR BADRUL, 

I was pained to learn from Mrs. Naidu that you thought I 
had asked you to sit down in a village and work there to the 
exclusion of every other activity and although you could do more 
work. I do not remember having said any such thing at all. 
But I do remember having told you that, if you could not orga- 
nize on a large scale without extraneous help, you should cer- 
tainly go to the villages and begin there. It is wrong to produce 
on a large scale if there is no local market. But if you have 
confidence in yourself and can organize the whole of Hyderabad, 
notliing would please me better. Only, you must become self- 
supporting. Nor do I wish tp prevent you from manufacturing 
the finest khaddar you can and from making it as ‘artistic’ as you 
can. I must have been in an idiotic state when I spoke to you, if 
you carried the impression that I wanted you only to manufac- 
ture the coarsest khaddar when you were capable of producing 
the finest. And it would be the last thing in the world for me 
to ask anyone to do anything that may not be to his or her taste. 

Do please write if I am not clear. And share this letter 
with Padmaja* so that she may know my views. 

Tours, 

Bapu 

Badrul Hussain, Esa* 

Abid Manzil 
Hyderabad (Degoan) 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


^Daughter of Sarojini Naidu 



291. LETTER TO HANSESHWAR RAT 


Sabarmati, 

August 9, 1924 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. When a wife does not agree with her 
husband’s views but is otherwise pure, the husband can win her 
over by affection free from animal passion. During the process, 
the husband must follow that which he regards as best, leaving 
the wife free to do as she thinks best. But she must not expect the 
husband to pay for her expensive tastes. The husband is bound 
to support her so far as food and clothing are concerned. She is 
entitled to divide his income, but she cannot expect him to incur 
debts for her. I am satisfied that where pure affection alone rules, 
all differences vanish or, in spite of differences, an honourable 
way out is found. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 


ELanseshwar Ray, 

7/1 

Calcutta. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


292. LETTER TO TIRATH RAM JANEJA 

Sabarmati, 

August P, 1924 

dear friend. 

You have my sympathy in your distress. Suicide is a sin and, 
as all sin means separation, the distance between you and your 
wife must widen with suicide. Nor will death solve the pro- 
blem. For you will go to your destined place and she to hers. But 
whilst you are yet in the present body, you can correct yourself. 
Was it the body you loved or the soul within? If it was the 
body, you could have embalmed it and kept it chained in your 
room. If it was the latter, surely her soul is still with you. Is not 
the memory of all that was good in her enough for you? Or was 
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your love merely selfish? Loved ones should be nearer to us for 
their deaths. 

Totirs sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 


Tirath Ram Janeja, Esq,. 

Cawnpore 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


293. LETTER TO ALI BROTHERS 


Sabarmati, 

August 9, 1924 


MY DEAR BROTHERS, 

I have wires from both of you. I do not know where you 
are. If Bi-Amma is within reach, please give my warmest res- 
pects to her. Tell her I shall not be sorry if God takes her away. 
No mother can depart this world with more pride and satisfaction 
than she. The sorrow will be felt for those who may be left^ be- 
hind. We do not like to part with the oldest of our relations. 
Mother we want with us for all time. God has however willed 
otherwise. But though the body dissolves, the spirit ever abides. 
May it then be well with you whether she is permitted to remain 
with us yet a while or whether she is taken away. 

Tews, 

M. K. G. 


Maulanas Shaukat Ali 

AND 

Mahomed Ali 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 



294. ADVICE TO LABOUR UNION^ 


Ahmedabab, 
August 9, 1924 

The Labour Union can place evidence before the Inquiry 
Committee if it likes to do so. But I have intentionally ad- 
vised the Labour Union that it is not necessary to tender evi- 
dence on its behalf. As the organizers of the Labour Union are 
non-co-operators, they cannot take direct part in the inquiry, 
but they can take some part as advisers and protectors of the 
workmen. The inquiry is so much restricted that the workmen 
will derive no benefit from it. Another, stronger, reason for the 
Labour Union to take no part in the inquiry is its methods of work. 
It has chosen to deal with mill-owners, as far as possible, with 
sweet reasonableness. The Labour Union cannot, therefore, 
take part in such an inquiry without very strong reasons. The 
Labour Union has to look to two things — to ensure greater safety 
of the buildings in the future and to get compensation for the 
dead and the injured. This inquiry has no direct connection 
with the question of compensation. For the future safety of the 
buildings, the Labour Union is fully alive and negotiations are 
going on with proper authorities. 

The BoralcLy Chronicle, 11-8-1924 


295. FLOODS IN MALABAR 

I have been receiving telegrams asking for help in connec- 
tion with the floods in Malabar. Who can help where thousands 
of houses have been destroyed, crops washed away and fertile soil 
turned into sandy waste ! At this juncture, one way out is to rest 
content with whatever help the Government extends. Such aid 
as it wishes us to provide, we should offer, if we can. Even 
when all this is done, there is certainly room for private 
donations and voluntary service. 

Relief measures in respect of this calamity cannot be comple- 
ted in a day or even in a month. They will go on for a year or 

* This was published in Majoor Sandesh, the organ of the Ahmedabad 
Labour Union, with reference to an accident in the Gujarat Ginning Mill, 
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more. The relief work in connection with the floods in South 
Kanara last year has continued till today. Meanwhile, there have 
been floods there once again, so they have now to start relief work 
afresh. But when relief measures taken for one whole year could 
not cope with the damage caused by a minor flood, how much 
more time is likely to be taken when a whole province is as good 
as submerged in water? Hence I certainly wish to rouse the 
generosity of the people of Gujarat. 

The Gujaratis had very liberally helped famine-stricken Orissa.^ 
They have contributed to many other funds. Appeal for help can be 
made only to those who have been accustomed to give help. 
Therefore, I appeal to every reader of Navajivan on behalf of the 
helpless people of Malabar. One may send whatever one likes 
and however much one likes. We can get some help through 
children even by teaching them the geography of Malabar, by tell- 
ing them of the calamity and thereby rousing their sentiment of love. 

Every reader 

1. can donate a day’s earning; 

2. can get his neighbour to do similar sacrifice; 

3. can contribute an amount equal to the price of his day’s 
food; 

4. can spin more on this account and send the yarn; 

5. can curtail to some extent his requirements of cloth and 
donate the cloth saved; 

6. can give up his addictions, if any, and donate the money 
thus saved. 

7. One who cannot give up his addiction altogether should 
give up part of it and donate whatever money is thus 
saved. 

8. One who is accustomed to comforts or luxuries can, be- 
cause of this calamity, give up a few and thus spare some- 
thing for help. He who does so himself can inspire his 
friends and relatives to do likewise. 

In regard to this work there can be no distinction between co- 
operators and non-co-operators. 

The reader should rest assured that every possible step will be 
taken to ensure that the money and the articles received will be 
duly utilized for the purpose. 

None should ask how much money would be needed. ‘The 
more the merrier’ is the rule which applies here. Even when we 
give or do whatever we can, it will be found inadequate. What- 


iln 1920-21 
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ever is offered with a good intention is worth a million. I urge 
all to contribute generously according to their capacity. I intend 
to acknowledge in J^avajioan whatever contributions are received. 
I had received Rs. 250 from a gentleman when the news of the 
first floods in South Kanara were published, and I take this oppor- 
tunity to acknowldge it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfaoajivan, I0-8-I924 

296. EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

This conference was held and is now over. It should be re- 
garded as an important conference from the point of view of 
teachers and the general public too. But these are not days when 
either of them would attach importance to it. The value of teachers 
is recognized neither by the public nor by the teachers themselves. 
They are valued according to their salary. A teacher is paid less 
than an ordinary clerk. Hence, in practice, a teacher is valued less 
than a clerk. Is it for this reason that we refer to a teacher as 
mehtaji^ ? 

If it is so, how can we expect that the teachers’ worth will 
ever rise? Can anyone raise the salaries of seven lakh teachers 
in seven lakh villages? If the salaries of so many teachers 
do not rise and if it is considered necessary to raise them, we 
should rest content with employing high-paid teachers in a few 
villages and allowing the rest to go without education. We have 
been doing this since the establishment of British rule. We realize 
that this practice is wrong. Hence let us find out a scheme which 
can cover all villages. Under this scheme, teachers will not be 
valued according to their salaries and work. Teachers themselves 
will place more value on their teaching work than on their salaries. 
In short, teaching should be regarded as the teachers’ dharma. 
The teacher who takes his food without performing that sacrifice 
should be looked upon as a thief. If that is done, there will be 
no shortage of teachers and yet they will be valued a million times 
higher than millionaires. By changing his outlook, every teacher 
can enjoy that position even today. 

It is up to the teachers to make a success or failure of this con- 
ference. The key to success lies in the teachers’ pledge. If the 
teachers learn all the processes in regard to spinning as a matter of 


* literally, one doing a deiical job 
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duty and present not less than 3,000 yards [of yarn] to the Con- 
gress every month, the conference may be considered to have been 
largely successful. Every teacher can do at least this much. The 
immediate task before national teachers is to help in winning swaraj. 
The first and the least help which they can offer is to spin and 
wear khadi. He who does this will have done everything else. 
He who does everything else except this does nothing. 

Lastly, in accordance with the dictum of the Gita, “Lesser 
ones follow the example set by great ones”, the pupils will follow 
their teachers. Thus, the people will easily gain a lot from the 
work of the teachers and pupils. 

The other test concerns the practice of untouchability. If the 
teachers have soul-force, they will surely attract the Aniyajas to their 
schools. If thereby the school breaks up, what does it matter? 
A school should support religion; religion does not exist for the sake 
of the school. If we cannot teach the object-lesson of eradicating 
untouchability to children, what else shall we teach them? Some 
parents may say, “Do not teach too much truthfulness to our 
children, because by following the path of truth they will become 
unfit to engage in business.” What will the teacher say then? Will 
he not do without those children? How will it profit anyone 
to study history, geography and arithmetic divorced from truth ? 
Similarly, the teachers should request the Muslims, Parsis and 
members of other communities to send their children to national 
schools. 

If the teachers would forget the question of their livelihood and 
think only of their duty, the schools will come to have new vitality 
and become truly national, and then alone will they be of use to 
the national movement. It is the first lesson for the young and 
the old, for men and women, that they should remain loyal to a 
pledge once they have accepted it. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, 10-8-1924: 



297. MT XOTES 
Greatness of the Himalayas 

It is not as if only Englishmen knew or discovered that one’s 
health improves by staying in the Himalayas. The reader will 
like to read the translation^ that a friend ' has sent me of the 
verses in praise of the Himalayas to be found in Ayurveda, in order 
to show that their greatness has also been recorded in our ancient 
books. 

While reading this who would not feel that such ancient 
statements go to show that the lives of our ancestors must have 
been full of poetry? A very simple thing has been adorned with 
figures of speech and rendered sweet. They could do that because 
the people then were contented. India was, comparatively speak- 
ing, happy. Even the poorest did not starve. The land of Bharat 
was independent. Will not such an age come again ? The vaids'^ 
proved to be true ; that age will return only when we prove ourselves 
to be true. The vaids should themselves go to the Himalayas 
and get refireshed, acquire honesty of purpose, discover medicines 
and give their benefit to us so that they may earn spiritual merit. 
Today the vaids are intent on demanding a rupee for service worth 
a pie; they have nothing of the research spirit of the West, but 
imitate the West’s greed for money, learn by rote old verses 
and dispense medicines and add to the number of diseases instead 
of reducing it. They tempt the disease-stricken by their various 
advertisments in newspapers and make us perpetual slaves to 
them and their medicines. If, however, they would stay in the 
Himalayas and make researches, and also attempt to make us 
self-controlled they would promote their own welfare as well as 
ours. We may learn from them of one medicine which can do 
what a hundred may not. Today the mountains are fit resorts 
only for the rich or the ascetics. The middle classes have to lead 
their lives somehow by imbibing endless medicines. 

Agcedent in a Mill 

A Government committee is investigating at the moment the 
causes of the accident which occurred when a mill collapsed. 
The terms of reference are very limited in scope. The duty of 

*Not translated here 

2 Physicians practising Ayurvedic system of medicine 
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the owner of the mill is much larger than this; that of the Mill- 
owners’ Association is larger still and that of the Mill-workers’ 
Union is in a way the largest of all. 

The Government committee may do what it likes, but it is the 
clear duty of the owner of the mill to support to the full the families 
rendered helpless. Whatever may have been the cause of the ac- 
cident, the poor workers had no hand in it at all. In such circum- 
stances, whether law enjoins it or not, the mill-owners are in duty 
bound to support the helpless families, to provide medical treat- 
ment to the wounded and hereafter to take greater precautions in 
regard to the sound condition of the building. 

It is the duty of the Mill-owners’ Association to maintain the 
good name of every mill-owner. It is bound to maintain and be 
answerable for the condition of the buildings of all mills. It should 
call some impartial building expert, get him to inspect mill build- 
ings and obtain his certificate in respect of every building of the 
mills, get removed whatever defects may have been pointed out 
by him and should ascertain whether or not the mill-owners con- 
cerned have made proper provision for the medical treatment 
of injured mill-workers and for the maintenance of helpless fami- 
lies. 

The responsibility devolving on the workers’ union is both 
heavy and delicate. It is its especial duty to safeguard the inte- 
rests of workers. There is constant apprehension that the mill- 
owners may regard this as a breach of tlie union’s obligations. 
Nevertheless, the union ought to take such steps as are neces- 
sary to protect the life of workers. It is the natural and first step 
to get this ensured through the mill-owners. If no help is forth- 
coming from the mill-owners, adequate steps ought surely to be 
taken independently of them. I wish, however, to give my de- 
tailed idea about this through the Majoor Sandesh only; hence I 
do not take up space for it in J^avajivan. But I shall merely say 
that the mill-owners should not put the labour union into 
an awkward position and they should realize that the union leaders 
do not wish ill to them, but wish them well. Moreover, keeping 
this in mind, they should assist the labour union in its work as 
the workers’ guardian and take from it the help they require. 

“Aavkar-layak ke -dayak?” 

"Simlanivasi” asks me whether just as I accepted a correc- 
tion concerning the word talleen, I would not correct the phrase 
aavkardayak. I have already introduced that correction in the arti- 
cle itself. Dayak means that which gives, layak means fit. In this 
XXIV-35 
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sense, we should consider Government’s tyranny as aavkarlajak, 
not aavkardqyak. Who knows how many such mistakes are being 
committed? Hence I should like to make the pleasant sug- 
gestion that every educated reader of dfavajivan should correct 
such errors himself when he reads the paper. 

Teaching Facilities 

It is reported that many men, women and children in 
Ahmedabad are keen to learn spinning. If facilities in the way 
of spinning-wheels, etc., are available many of them intend to 
do spinning. In order to obviate any possible inconveniences in 
this regard, brother Laxmidas has released the following infor- 
mation.i 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, 10-8-1924 


298. SOME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED^ 

(A correspondent to Naoajivan sends a formidable letter where- 
in he objects to most of my propositions and generally my way 
of life. A friend has translated my reply to it for the benefit of 
the readers of Tomg India. Translation of the letter is not given 
as the reply itself enables the reader to know the objections.)* 

Right conduct is not like Euclid’s right line. It is like a 
beautiful tree, not one of whose millions of leaves is like any other. 
Though, therefore, they are from one seed and belong to the 
same tree, there is none of the uniformity of a geometrical figure 
about any part of a tree. And yet we know that the seed, the 
branches and the leaves are one and the same. We know, too, 
that no geometrical figure can bear comparison with a full- 
blossomed tree in point of beauty and grandeur. 

Therefore, where the correspondent sees inconsistency, I see 
ndther contradiction nor insanity in my life. It is true tiiat, as 
a man caimot see his back, so can he not see his errors or in- 
sanity. But the sages have often likened a man of religion to a 


* Not translated here 

2 The original of this article was written in Gujarati and published in 
NoBajwm, 10-8-1924, under the title “Rosary or the Spinning-Wheel”. 

* This prefatory paragraph was published, along with the translation, in 
Tnng India, 14-8-1924. 
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lunatic. I, therefore, hug the belief that I may not be insane and 
may be truly religious. Which of the two I am in truth can 
only be decided after my death. 

I never asked my audience to substitute the spinning-wheel 
for the rosary. I only suggested that they could go on spinning 
taking the name of ‘Narayana’ simultaneously. And whilst today 
the whole country is on fire, I think it behoves us all to fill 
the buckets of the spinning-wheel with the water of yam, and 
extinguish the fire with the name of ‘Harayana’ on our lips. 

I want to see the spinning-wheel everywhere, because I see 
pauperism everywhere. Not until and unless we have fed and 
clothed the skeletons of India will religion have any meaning 
for them. They are living the cattle-life today and we are res- 
ponsible for it. The spinning-wheel is, therefore, a penance for us. 
Religion is service of the helpless. God manifests Himself to us in 
the form of the helpless and the stricken. But we, in spite of our 
forehead marks, take no notice of them, i.e,, of God. God is and is 
not in the Vedas. He who reads the spirit of the Vedas sees God 
therein. He who clings to the letter of the Vedas is a Vedia — 
a literalist. Narasinha Mehta does indeed sing the praise of the 
rosary, and the praise is well-merited where it is given. But the 
same Narasinha has sung: 

Of what avail is the tilaka and the tulsi, of what avail is the rosary 
and the muttering of the Name, what avail is the grammatical iatcr- 
pretation of the Veda, what avail is the mastery of the letters? All 
these are devices to fill the belly and nothing worth without their 
helping to a realization of the Para-Brahma. 

The Mussulman does count the beads of his tasUh, and the 
Christian of the rosary. But both would think themselves fallen 
from religion if their tasUh and rosary prevented them from run- 
ning to the succour of one who, for instance, was lying stricken 
with a snake-bite. Mere knowledge of the Vedas cannot make 
our Brahmins spiritual preceptors. If it did. Max Muller would 
have become one. The Brahmin who has understood the 
religion of today will certainly give Vedic learning a secon- 
dary place and propagate the religion of the spinning-wheel, re- 
lieve the hunger of the millions of his starving countrymen and 
only then, and not until then, lose himself in Vedic studies. 

I have certainly regarded spiiming superior to the practice 
of denominational religions. But that does not mean that the 
latter should be given up. I only mean that a dharma which has 
to be observed by the followers of all religions transcends them, 
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and hence I say that a Brahmin is a better Brahmin, a Mussalman 
a better Mussalman, a Vaishnava a better Vaishnava, if he turns the 
wheel in the spirit of service, 

I certainly did not repeat the divine word ‘Rama’, nor 
count the beads on account of a feeling that my end was near. 
But I was too weak then to turn the wheel. I do count the 
rosary whenever it helps me in concentrating on Rama. When, 
however, I rise to a pitch of concentration where the rosary is 
more a hindrance than a help, I drop it. If it was possible for 
me to turn the wheel in my bed, and if I felt that it would help 
me in concentrating my mind on God, I would certainly leave 
the rosary aside and turn the wheel. If I am strong enough to 
turn the wheel, and I have to make a choice between counting 
beads or turning the wheel, I would certainly decide in favour 
of the wheel, making it my rosary, so long as I found poverty 
and starvation stalking the land. I do look forward to a time 
when even repeating the name of Rama will become a hindrance. 
When I have realized that Rama transcends even speecli, I shall 
have no need to repeat the name. The spinning-wheel, the ros- 
ary and the Ramanam are all the same to me. They subserve 
the same end, they teach me the religion of service. I cannot 
practise ahimsa without practising the religion of service, and 
I cannot find the truth without practising the religion of ahimsa. 
And there is no religion other than Truth. Truth is Rama, Nara- 
yana, Ishwara, Khuda, Allah, God. As Narasinha says, ‘The 
different shapes into which gold is beaten gives rise to different 
names and forms; but ultimately it is all gold.’ 

I have nothing to withdraw from what I have said about 
machines in the Indian Home Rule^, and a reference will show that I 
have included the printing press in the machines. It must be 
remembered that it is not Indian Home Rule depicted in that book 
that I am placing before India. I am placing before the nation 
parliamentary, i.e., democratic swaraj. I do not suggest today a 
destruction of all the machines, but I am making the spinning- 
wheel the master-machine. The Indian Home Rule depicts an ideal 
State. The fact that I cannot come up to the ideal condition 
of things laid down therein is to be attributed to my weakness. I 
believe that there is no religion greater than ahimsa, and yet I 
caimot escape the himsa which is inevitably involved in the processes 
of eating and drinking. The ideal of ahimsa is, however, ever before 
me; therefore, even in these processes, I do endeavour to restrain 


» Vide Vol X. 
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myself. I am striving every moment to reduce even those fimctions 
to a minimum. 

What I have said about hospitals is also true. And yet I sup- 
pose I shall resort to the few medicines I hold lawful, so long as I 
retain the least attachment for my body. I went to the hospital 
as a prisoner. I did not run away from it immediately on my 
release, because I thought it my duty to remain under the care of 
those who had treated me with courtesy and kindness. 

I am, however, ashamed at the very fact of my illness, inasmuch 
as I believe that a man should never fall ill. It is humiliating for 
me to take any medicine, and the more so that it was at all necessary 
to take me to the hospital. 

I have never preferred killing a dacoit to winning him over with 
love. But he who is not equal to that love, who cannot muster 
all the love that the act demands, has the right to protect his prote- 
ges and his property even by killing the dacoit. 

It is a gross error to liken the Englishmen to dacoits. The 
dacoits loot you by sheer violence, the Englishmen do so chiefly 
by seducing us. There is thus a great difference of method in the 
two. A liquor-vendor also robs me of my soul by selling his 
liquor. Should I suggest killing him, or non-co-operating with 
him? But if an Englishman brutally assaults you, or a liquor- 
vendor forcibly tries to pour liquor down your throat, and if 
you will not win both over by love, then it is open to you to en- 
gage them in an armed combat. It would make no difference if 
the aggressors in the case were one or many, weak or str(mg.* 

I have ventured to give a reply to the above letter, but I have 
a doubt whether it was proper to do so. I have assumed the cor- 
respondent’s object to be pure; hence only I took the trouble 
to reply to him. But I think it can be seen from my reply 
that usually a great deal of erroneous thinking is foimd m such 


corrtspond^ce.^ life of many educated people has become devoid 

of thought. As long as one cannot deduce a ^ 

principle, one can be held to have no knowledge of the principle 
It all. If the correspondent had gone deep into the ^ 

thought profoundly over it, htolf codd have deuced aU 
the answers that I have given. Truly speaking 
are already there in my earUer writings. But I find ^0“ 
letters I receive that correspondents’ lazy thmkmg is a common 


1 The two paragraphs that foUow are Wt f<md « Tomif wi 
have beca translated from Navqjkan* 
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fault and hence I have to give this reply. But I advise every reader 
and correspondent that they should think deeply on every sub- 
ject, because by doing so they will save themselves from many 
misconceptions. 

“Reading without reflection is fruitless.” 

Nasajivcn^ 10-8-1924 and Young India, 14-8-1924 


299. APPEAL TO DOMORS 

About the Malabar catastrophe, I have written in the Gujarati 
J^avajivan.^ But I know there are a good many generous-minded 
people among the readers of Hindi Havajivan. I appeal to them 
to give as much as they can. 

[From Hindi] 

Hindi Mavajivan, 1 0-8- 1 924 


300. LETTER TO A. W. BAKER 


Sabarmati, 
August 10, 1924 


dear MR. BAKER2, 

I have received two letters from you. The first I acknowledged. 
I have the book too. Do write always please. But I feci that 
I must go my way. We are all searchers. It is well with us so 
long as we do not interpose the T’ between God and ourselves. 

Tours sincmly, 
M. K. Gandhi 

A. W. Baker, Esq,. 

P.O. Port Shipstone 
Natal 


From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


t Vide “Floods in Malabar”, 10-8-1924. 
^ An advocate of Natal 



301. LETTER TO PAUL F. CRESSET 


Sabarmati, 

August 10, 1924 

DEAR FRIEND, 

Wc are taught from childhood discipline in self-denial. 
Though, therefore, in the East, we ever fail to live up to it, we 
know that life is not for indulgence but essentially for self-denial. 
Would that the students of America could imbibe that one lesson. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 


Paul F. Cressey, Esq,. 

Granville, Ohio 
U.S.A. 

From the manuscript of Mahadcv Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


302. LETTER TO LALA BULAKIRAM 

Sabarmati, 

August 10, 1924 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I would not like to send any message to the Amirh I would 
like my work to speak for itself. Nor would I care to send any 
present. My yarn has not been separately converted into cloth. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 


PS. 

I have just received your second letter, 
resignations. We are responding to Truth, 
excitement. It follows calm determination, 
finitely. 


I rather like their 
Satyagraha is not 
I shall wait inde- 

M. K. G. 


Lala Bulakiram 
Bhasker Press 
5 Kutohery Road 
Dehra Dun 

From the manuscript of Mahadcv Desai’s Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Desai 


t'Of Afghanistan 



303. LETTER TO R. KAM 


Sabarmati, 
August 10, 1924 

DEAR FRffiND, 

I thank you for your letter. 

(1) , I am against compulsory education. Compulsion may 
be unjust. It is certainly unnecessary. 

(2) If we get swarajya today, I should resist any attempt 
to make primary or any education compulsory. We have not 
yet tried the voluntary system. 

(3) The Yeotmal Municipality will be within the terms of 
the Congress resolution if it availed itself of the compulsory educa- 
tion measure. But, if I had any say in the matter, I would plead 
with the Councillors to try all voluntary effort before trying com- 
pulsion. I know the evil effects of the latter wherever it has been 
tried. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

R. Kane, Esq,., M,L.C. 

Yeotmal 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


394. LETTER TO MAMAUmOlI 


August 10, 1924 


dear SARDAR MANGALSiNGHjr, 

This will introduce to you Mr. Valji Desai who has been a 
co-worker for a long time. He went to jail soon after me on the 
same ch^ge. Please help Mr. Desai in any manner tliat may 
enable him to stay in the Punjab and study things. 

Tours sinemfy, 
M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat: G-W. 5996. Courtesy: V. G. Desai 



305. LETTER TO ALI HASAJ{ 


Sabarmati, 

August 10, 1924 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I did have your letter. A Hindu is one who believes in the 
Vedas, Upanishads, Puranas, &c., and Vamashrama dharma. I 
am unable to agree with you that we may reject the claim of those 
who say they belong to particular religions. I claim to be the best 
judge of what I believe. Don’t you? 

Tours sincenly, 
M. K. Gandhi 


Mr. Ali Hasan, Bar-at-Law 
Patna 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


306. LETTER TO G. R. DAS 

Sabarmati, 

August 10, 1924 


DEAR FRIEND, 

A friend of Mr. Khopkar has handed the enclosed to me. 
He says Mr. Khopkar thinks you could not have signed the paj^. 
But if you have, Mr. Khopkar is prepared, he says, to prove his 
innocence to your satisfaction. Will you please tell me what 1 
should say to Mr. Khopkar’s friend? 

I hope you and Mrs. Das are keeping well. 

Tours smtrsly, 

M. K Gandhi 


Mr. G. R. Das 
Caloutta 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 



307. LETTER TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 

Sravana Sud 10 \August 10, 

CHI. JAMNALAL, 

Please see the letter I have written to Motilalji. I have asked 
Krishnadas to send a copy of it to you. Govind Babu is working 
in Orissa. You may inspect his work and, if you approve of it, 
give him monetary assistance from the Gandhi Seva Sangh funds. 
His ability is very limited, though his demand is great, viz., 
Rs. 200/- a month. ' Of course, this much is not to be given. If 
he passes your test, you may give him Rs. 50/- a month. Examine 
his case carefully. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: G.N. 2848 


308. LETTER TO VASUMATI PAXDIT 

Sravana Sud 10 [August 10, 1924\^ 

CHI. VASUMATI, 

I have your letter. My weight has no doubt gone down, 
but in other ways my health is definitely good. Do whatever 
you can after reading about Malabar in Navajivan. 

I hope you go out for walks regularly. You need not worry 
if any letters or words in your writing are scratched. 

Today Haribhai has come here. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Make it a habit to take black French plums soaked in water. 
Your second postcard has come just. Most probably I shall be 
here. Do come soon. 

Bapu 

SKTER VASUMATI 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 453. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


* The date is given according to Panekoen Putrako Bapvke Askirvad, a 
collection of Gandhiji’s letters to Jamnalal Bajaj. 

2 The postmark bears this date. 



309. LETTER TO V. G. DESAI 


Sravana Sud 10 [August 10, 1924\^ 

BHAI VALJI, 

Since I had sent your article on Simla to the press for printing, 
it was none of my job to send it to you. But you and Swami 
being close friends, the latter would naturally take as much liberty 
as he likes. You had written the article in such a small hand and 
so close that it was difficult for me to read it and the Swami 
seems to have, therefore, returned it to you. Now write it again. 

Running the journals is not the only difficulty in my going 
there. 

I was just going to send Anandshankarbhai’s letter to you, 
but something crossed my mind and I gave up the idea. I had 
accepted your correction and it is in there. But I remember I 
gave up the idea of sending Anandshankarbhai’s letter to you as 
I thought that to do so would be a sort of vanity on my part. 
I had no time to write a humorous letter. 

I have already explained the distinction between layak and 
dayak. 

I am sending a letter for Mangalsingh. All Sikhs are simple 
and humble. If Mangalsingh is not there, give it to any Akali 
Sikh you may meet. 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: C.W. 6024. Courtesy: 
V. G. Desai 


» From the reference to the article on Simla, published in September 192-^ 
it is evident that the letter was written in 1924. In that year, Sravana Sud 
fdl on August 10. 



310, LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


Sravana Sud 10 {August 10, 192T\^ 

BHAISHRI GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I got all your letters. I get a lot of help from them. 

It is also hard for me not to write what I believe to be true 
about Sarojini. The people must make up their minds what work 
they should take from whom. If I praise .someone for one of his 
activities, why should anybody conclude that he is in all respects 
perfect. Though I say all this, I do wish that you should continue 
to write to me whatever thoughts come to your mind. 

I know that Malaviyaji docs not approve of my views in regard 
to the Hindu-Muslim problem. I, however, strongly believe that 
we have no other remedy for the purpose. True, we can create a 
sort of artificial unity for a while, but that won’t help us to make 
any headway. 

I cannot give you any advice in regard to Sundcrlalji. Yes, 
I know this much in this matter that Jamnalalji did not give him 
the help he wanted on his own condition. Jamnalalji knows him 
far better than I. Whatever you may do in this matter, take 
Jamnalalji’s advice. 

I thank you for the two months’ donations which you tell me 
you have sent to Jamnalalji. It was on the strength of these dona- 
tions that I asked Jamnalaiji to make some provision for tlie 
Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha and two other institutions. 

Tours, 

MOttAJNDAS 

From the Hindi original: O.W. 6023. Courtesy ; O. D, birla 


•The letter appears to have been written after the article “Bombay, 
Remember Sarojini”, 3-7-1924. In 1924, Sraoma Sud 10 fell on August 10. 
Vide also “Letter to G. D. Bkla”, after 3-7-1924, 



311. LETTER TO SHAUKAT ALL 


Sabarmati, 
August 11, 1924 

MY DEAR BROTHER, 

I have your two letters. I am sorry about Bi-Amma. I hope 
you will get the permission you have sought. That we should be 
exiles in our own country! And yet play about swaraj! The 
pity of it all! 

The health having suffered, I got Vithalbhai to put down 
the Corporation address for 30th August.* So, ordinarily, I should 
like us to start touring in the beginning of September. But I have 
written to Mahomed Ali and have told him I could now go to 
Delhi if he wants me. I must try and see whether I can stand 
the strain. Even if he does not need me, I think we should begin 
work through Delhi. I observe that Moharram Day is 1 2th August. 
It is another anxious date for us. I do not know where we should 
find ourselves that day. Consider all these things and think out 
where we .should be. 

I know your own difficulties about the Khilafat work. As 
for the swaraj movement so for the Khilafat, I think we shall find 
we shall have to rely upon the quality of a few workers rather than 
the quantity of many. 

I have said my say about the choice of the President. There 
is so much passion about that it seems almost impossible to do 
clean work if one has to fight for a majority. The latter must come 
easily if it is to be at all useful. I intensely dislike the Western 
method of attaining majorities. 

I will try to read the Khilafat news. 

With love, 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Maulana Shaukat Ali 
Bombay 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


* Vids “Letter to Vithdbhai I^tel", 17-5-1924. 



312. LETTER TO AMNDAMm 


Monday {August 11, 

BHAISHRI ANANDANAND, 

I have your letter. Keep on issuing supplements. I shall 
give you eight galleys regularly. I have fourul a way for it yester- 
day. We shallhavc to see what to do after what has been written 
is finished. We shall see about it when the time comes. I shall 
send you a wire about how many columns arc ready for J^avajioan 
Perhaps I may miscalculate, but I shall be careful. 

I quite see that we must pay attention to the ‘business’ side 
also. It is for you to stick to it. I may say something hasty while 
thinking of other aspects, but ultimately I shall come round, 
because I am after all a satyagrahi and will ever remain that. 

I do not think Valji is right in his view of the English of the 
History of Satyagraha. Wc want to improve Gujarati only. Since 
the English version has been taken up by Madras, we may n(»t inter- 
fere with it. Ganesan is a straightforward man. Money is not his 
God. His is a big venture. Let us encourage him and promote 
the Gujarati work ourselves. Do let me know if there is any 
flaw in this. 

We should be prepared to give on occasion more pages in 
Toung India. 

Bltssings from 

Ba?u 

From the Gvgarati original: OJN. 7753 


‘ The reference to Ganesan suggests that this letter was written on the 
same day as the one addressed to V, G. Dmai, the following item. 



313. LETTER TO V. G. DESAI 


Sravana Sud 11 [August 11, 192 

BHAISHRI VALJI, 

I have not been able to follow clearly what Ganesan has to 
say and your question. But, in a general way, I would advise you 
to leave the matter to Ganesan’s discretion. 


Vandemataram from 
Mohandas 


[PS.] 

The replies to other matters have been given yesterday. 

V. G. Desai 
Sterling Castle 
Simla 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: G.W. 6026. Courtesy: V. G. 
Dcsai 


314. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 

Sravana Sud 11 [August 11, 192T^ 


BHAISHRI OHANSHYAMDAS, 

I have your letter. Mr. Aiyar’s letter had no effect on me, 
for my way of saving the Hindu religion is quite different, I do 
not believe that starting a journal will do any good. In the 
Punjab we have not given any chance to the Muslims. Mr, Das 
could not possibly do anything else. Having himself framed the 
pact, how could he break it at the crucial time? Nobody is 
stopping me from going to Delhi. In any case, I hope to go there 
in September. 

Do keep writing to me about everything and send me any 
literature that may be worth reading. 

Tms, 

Mohandas 


> The addressee was at Simla during 1924. ^ 

2 The reference to Gandhiji’s visit to Delhi in ^ ® 

letter was written in 1924. Gandhyi went to Delhi m and agam n 

September 1924. In that year Stmam Sud 11 fell <ai August 11. 
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[PS.] 

I return 
10,000/- today. 


Aiyar’s letter herewith. I have received Rs. 
I wrote a letter to you yesterday to your Har- 


dwar address. 


From the Hindi original: G.W. 6025. Courtesy: G. D, Biria 


315. TELEGRAM TO SAROJINI MWm 

[On or after August 12, 1924\ 

Sarojini Naidu 
Taj 

Bombay 

unneoessary attend meetino. idea is non- 

go-operators SHOULD ASSIST GOVERNMENT AGENCY 
for RELIEF. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 10107 


316, TELEGRAM TO E. MADIIAVAM MIR3 

[On or after August 12, 1924} 

Madhavan Nair 

Vakil 

Calicut 

RAISING FUNDS CLOTHES, INCESSANTLY TlItNKINO OF 
FOODLESS OLOTHLESS HOMELESS COUNTRYMEN. 

Gandhi 


From a photostat: S.N. 10108 


* This was in reply to Sarojini Naidu’s telegram of August 11, received by 
Gandhiji on August 12, 1924, which read: *'Sherif proposes inviting Governor 
preside. Requesting flood meeting. Wire if Non-co-operators can join.” 

^This was in reply to Madhavan Nair’s telegram of August 12, 1924, 
which read: “Toured through flooded area. Opened relief centres with aid 
of Marwari relief fund in greatly distressed area. Your article may dishearten 
contributors. Any contribution is welcome either large or small if Congress 
vrithout funds. Kindly appeal general public people. Starting one month’s 
food relief essential. Housing grant may be left to Government. A lac of 
rupees will save a lac of people.” 



317. TELEGRAM TO BOMBAY MUMGIPAL CORPORATION 

[On or after August 12, 1924]^ 

President 

MuNiaiPAL Corporation 
Bombay 

YOUR WIRE. WILL GLADLY REACH BOMBAY 29TH. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat : S.N. 8811 

318. LETTER TO NAGJNDAS AMULAKHRAI^ 

Sabarmati, 

August 13, 1924 

1 have gone through your first book^ and was impressed by 
the hard work you have put into it. The arrangement is on the 
whole quite good. I have noticed nothing in it which could be 
considered inconsistent with the author’s object. I see no im- 
propriety in its being translated. 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 2-11-1924 

319. LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJI 

August 13, 1924 

I do believe that it is a mistake, a dangerous thing, to get 
orders from me in every matter. My answer is bound to be 
only according to the way a question is put. I may make a 
mistake in giving my answer. Everyone should draw his own 
corollaries from general principles. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ba^uni Pmadi, p. 74 

1 This was in reply to a telegram from the President, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, dated August 11, 1924, received by Gandhiji on August 12, 
which read: “Sir Cowasjee Jdiangir Hall not available <m thirtieth for pre- 
sentation of Corporation’s address to you. Do kindly make it convenient to 
accept the address on Friday twentyninth afternoon.” 

* The letter was written to the addressee in connection with the scries 
entitled ‘Gandhi Shikshan’ edited and published by him in 1923, 

* Entitled Sa^uigraka, the series ran into diir^n botto. 

XXIV.36 



m LETTER TO EDITOR, '^TEf* 


Srmma Sud 13 13, 1924\ 

BHAI GUPTA, 

I daily bow, times without number, to that Krishna alone 
who is the author of the Oita, wlio is the master of 16,000 sen- 
ses, who is an akhand hrahmaefiari', who is free from passion and 
who is tlie Lord of our hearts, and to none else. 

[From Hindi] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Ciourtesy: Narayan Dessi 


321. LETTER TO INDRA VIDYVACHASRATI 

Sravana Sud 13 {August 13, 1924\^ 

OHI. INDRA, 

At the present time, on every ceremonial occasion, I offer 
this one prayer to God: “O God, change the hearts of Hindus 
and Muslims alike; cleanse them of poison; fill them with love. 
Let them all realize that they should spin for the sake of their 
poor countrymen. Cleanse the hearts of the Hindus of all im- 
purity and remove untouchability." What else can I send? I 
am sure your efforts will be crowned with success. 

Sltssings frm 
Mohandas 

Prof. Indra 
“Arjun” Offioe 
Delhi 

From the Hindi original; C.W. 4860. Courtesy: Chandragupta VidyalanlMr 


* One whose celibacy is inviolate 
2 The postmark bears this date. 



322. PERTmEMT QJJESTIOJfS 
A correspondent asks: 

Are you in favour of the introduction oicmpdsoiy primary education 
system in India? Is it unjust or unnecessary to make this education 
compulsory? If we get swarajya, in the present condition of our country, 
will you make primary education campulsoiy throughout the whole of India? 

I fear I must answer the main question in the negative. I 
am not quite sure that I would not oppose compulsory education 
at all times. All compulsion is hateful to me. I would no more 
have the nation become educated by compulsion than I would 
have it become sober by such questionable means. But just as I 
would discourage drink by refusing to open drink shops and clos- 
ing existing ones, so would I discourage illiteracy by removing 
obstacles in the path and opening free schools and making them 
responsive to the people’s needs. But, at the present moment, we 
have not even tried on any large scale the experiment of free 
education. We have offered tiie parents no inducements. We 
have not even sufficiently or at all advertised the value of lite- 
racy. We have not the proper schoolmasters for the training. In 
my opinion, therefore, it is altogether too early to think of com- 
pulsion. I am not even sure that the experiment in compul- 
sory education has been uniformly successful wherever it has 
been tried. If the majority wants education, compulsion is 
wholly unnecessary. If it does not, compulsion would be most 
harmful. Only a despotic Government passes laws in the teeth of 
the opposition of a majority. Has the Government afforded full 
facilities for education to the children of the majority? We have 
been compulsion-ridden for the past hundred years or more. The 
State rules our life in its manifold details without our previous 
sanction. It is time to use the nation to voluntary methods even 
though, for the time being, there may be no response to prayers, 
petitions and advice addressed to the nation. It has had little 
response to its prayers. Nothing is more detrimental to the 
true growth of society than for it to be habituated to the belief 
that no reform can be achieved by voluntary effort. A people so 
trained become wholly unfit for swaraj. 

It follows from what I have said above that, if we got swa- 
rai today, I should resist compulsory education at least ^ ev^ 
effort at voluntary primary education has bem hemestty made 
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and failed. Let the reader not forget that there is more illiteracy 
in India today than there was fifty years ago, not because the 
parents are less willing, but because the facilities they had before 
have disappeared under a system so foreign and unnatural for the 
country. The same thing is happening today in Burma. 

The writer’s other question is: 

Are you in favour of primary education being nisule eompulsoty by the 
municipal and local bodies, by taking julvantage of Uic present Compulsory 
Primary Education Act, specially when it is possible to do so by the 
hearty support of members of all sltades of opinion ? 

This question has reference to Nou-co-operators. I am of 
opinion that it is not inconsistent with the Congress resolution 
to take advantage of the Act if the councillors wish to do so. 
But for the reasons mentioned, I should hesitate straightway to 
adopt compulsion. Before giviitg a decided opinion on merits 
and apart from the fundamental objectiem to compulsion, I 
should like to know (1). whether attempt has been made to make 
primary education free and with what result; (2) whether every 
parent has been canvassed and his objection noted and met 
wherever it was reasonable. It is slovenly and impatient to rush 
to compulsion without trying all available mild means. It is not 
reasonable to assume that the majority of parents arc so foolish 
or heartless as to neglect the education of their children even when 
it is brought to their doors free of charge. 

Toung India, 14-8-1924 


323. WAITTED JEXGITEMEJ^T 

1 present the readers with extracts from a letter received from 
a lawyer who has made considerable sacrifice in the national cause. 
When he uon-co-operated, he sold out his books. He is now des- 
pondent. He ends his letter by saying, ‘X have written this letter 
only to relieve my surcharged mind. If it is ignored, I shall not 
feel disappointed.’ I cannot ignore any genuine article. I have 
therefore adopted the middle course. I have boiled down the letter 
by expunging sorrowful and admonitory portions. Here then arc 
the extracts that call for comment: 

The charkha, Hindu-Mualim unity and removal of untouchability 
have not appealed to the masses for the last two years. There is no 
sign of coming change. 
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The No»changcrs should form their programme in conformity with 
human nature. They should take into consideration that there must be 
excitement to call forth mass enthusiasm. Satyagraha is the best form of 
excitement. But it should be a direct and open fight with the Government. 
Intercommunal satyagraha is harmful. It only gives advantage to the 
Government to fight in the darkness and behind the trenches at safe dis- 
tance. It leaves plenty of way for intrigues and mischievous propaganda. 
To enter into open fight with the Government strong issues should be selec- 
ted on which wider public sympathy can be enlisted. Any of the following 
issues will fulfil these conditions, one of which may be selected. 


1. Boycott of courts and establishment of arbitration in villages, 
towns and cities with offices for registration of documents. 

2. Boycott of currency by replacing it with hundis. 

3. Suppression of drinks and intoxicating drugs. 

I do not believe that we have worked enough among the 
masses to entitle us to know that the three things do not appeal to 
them. What experience we have of the masses, i.e., the villages, goes 
to show that the charkha has appealed to them. They simply need 
organizing. But we who claim to be their leaders refuse to go^ to 
the villages and live in their midst and deliver the life-sustaining 
message of the charkha. The writer simply does not know the 
masses. Or he should know that the Hindu-Mussalman 
not quarrel, Delhi is not a village. And there, too, it ’^ouM be a 
libel to say that the poor people quarrelled. We incited tli^ o 
the fratricidal Hght, The untouchability is undoubtedly a diiUcuit 
point among the masses. It does, however, appeal to them, 
appeals in a way we do not like. They hug the cxclmiveness w 
they have inherited for ages. But if we cannot, by our piK jy, 
unselfishness and patience, cure them of the disease, we mus p 
as a nation. The sooner every political reformer “ 

the better it is for him and the country. We mmt refuse to g P 

the struggle or postpone it till after swaraj. Postponemc 
means postponement of swaraj. 

lungs. Those who believe that Hmdu-Mushm tensi 
touchability can be removed after swaraj are f ” nS- 

land. They are too fatigued to grasp the 
position. The three things must be an/“tegral P"* ^ 
fframme of swaraj. But though the task is difhcult, it is 

S. Y S til. to .ir«fcU 

Auction is in strict conformity with human 

IncUa. It is in keeping with the daily rci^uireroonts peop 

that is bent on making progress, 
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But the friend says, there mast be ‘cxcitcniejit'. I do not know 
what the .word means. For workers tinire i.s cnou,i?h excitement 
in tiie three things. Go to any village, put up a wheel and 
call the villagers to embrace their untouchable brethren. The 
children will dance round the forgotten wheel and tin; villagers will 
be inclined to pelt you out of their midst ft)r asking them t<i embrace 
the untouchables unless you ask them in a reasonable and sweet 
way. This is ‘excitement’ that givoth lifti. But there is another 
variety of it which ‘kills’. It is momentary excitement that blinds 
people and makes them create a splash for a moment. That kind 
of excitement cannot bring swaraj. I can conceive its use for a 
fighting people prepared to wrest power from other hatids. The 
problem in India is not quite so simple. We are not prepared and 
we arc not fighters with arms. The Englishmen do not rule merely 
by force. They have seductive ways also. T’hey catt carefully 
conceal their fist in soft-looking gloves. The moment wc .show 
intelligent organization, honest but unbcndablc purpose and perfect 
and disciplined cohesion, they will iiand over the whole adsniniatra- 
tion to us without a blow and serve India on our terms, us wc to- 
day unwittingly or unwillingly slave for them on their terms. 

Satyagraha is not excitement of the second variety. It dies 
in such atmosphere. It needs the dcvclopmejit of calm courage 
that knows no defeat and despises revenge. Even intcrctnnmunal 
satyagraha (if it is satyagraha) strengthens the nation for fighting 
the Government. The unseemly fight between No-ch angers and 
Pro-changers is not satyagraha in any sense of the term. The 
disgraceful events of Delhi are clearly not satyagraha. The only 
instances of intercommunal satyagraha arc tlie Vaikom and 
Tarkeshwar. I know something of Vaikom because I am supposed 
to be directing it. It must succeed if the satyagraliis are patient, 
absolutely truthful, absolutely non-violent, yes, in tliought, word 
and deed, and if they are gentle towards their opponents and 
remain fixed to their minimum. If they fulfil the conditions, 
the orthodox Hindus will bless them and they will strengthen and 
not weaken the national cause. Of Tarkeshwar I know next to 
nothing. But the result can only be good if it is true satyagraha. 

The correspondent’s method of bringing about a state of 
‘excitement’ is in keeping with his misunderstanding of satyagraha. 
He does not realize that arbitration courts and registration of 
documents, if they have the element of compulsion in them, must 
defeat the very end the writer has in view. And if they are 
devoid of compulsion, they will offer less excitement than the 
wheel if only because no one will care to register documents in 
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private courts. Boycott of currency wthout the stick behind wiU 
be still less exciting. I would give much to be able to revive liquor 
shops picketing if a calm atmosphere can be established and 
‘peaceful’ picketing can be found. Experience shows that our 
picketing in 1921 was not all peaceful. 

True solution is to be found from within. It is not the masses 
but we that have lost faith. For the correspondent, who is in charge 
of a Congress committee, says that resignations are pouring in upon 
him. Why? Because those who are resigning have no faith in 
the programme. Whereas hitherto they were playing, now they are 
taking themselves and the nation seriously. They are responding 
to truth. I regard these resignations a distinct gain to the cause. 
If all play the game and either carry out the resolutions or resign, 
wc should know where we are. To the secretary in charge I would 
suggest that he should invite the electors, if there are any at all on 
his register, to elect their representatives. If the members were 
practically self-appointed, as I fear is the case in many places, the 
secretary may safely remain the sole true representative of the 
Congress, if he has faith in himself and the programme. He is then 
free to devote his whole time and attention to spinning. I promise 
that he will not lind himself the only one so devoted to spinning; 
There is no cause for despondency for a man who has faith and 
resolution, 

Toung India, 1 4-8- 1 924 


324. THE MORAL OF IT 

I have seen the letter addressed to the A.I.K.B. by the Punjab 
local secretary in which he speaks in glowing terms of Mr. 
Bharucha’s efforts during his all-too-bricf stay there. He has been 
able to infuse vigour into the khadi movement and to assist in dis- 
posing of the surplus khadi by hawking. Over six thousand rupees 
worth was sold in Amritsar and Lahore. The secretary says that 
this is the slack season in the Punjab. Could Bharucha go 
again in September, when all who have gone out will have return^, 
there will be much more work done. I congratulate Mr. Bharucha 
on his success and hope that he will be able to reviat the Punjab. 
The moral, however, of the visit is that every province, if it 
can dispose of its own khadi. The people are wilhng if the workers 

are ready. 

Tomg India, I4-8-I924 



325. JfOTES 
Mr. Kelkar’s Contempt 

I do not think Mr. Kelkar or the Kesari will lose by the punish- 
ment awarded by the learned judges of the Bombay High Court. 
Both will survive the fine. Mr. Kelkar has earned the congratu- 
lations of journalists and public men on the brave stand he took 
up. The judgment has only enhanced the status of the Kesari, 
great as it already is. But why this extreme sensitiveness on the 
part of the judges ? They will surely not lose by fearless public 
criticism. It may not be always justified or defensible. I have 
not seen the articles which constituted the contempt. But what 
is the public gain from the punishment? Will Mr. Kelkar or 
the public think more kindly of the judges ? If the articles merely 
impute bias to the judges, they have but echoed public opinion. 
The bias need not be conscious. But popular belief is that it is 
there in cases between Europeans and Indians. My own experi- 
ence, wide in South Africa and comparatively limited here, confirms 
the popular belief. The analysis which I published in these columns 
of the judgments in 1919 of the special tribunals in the Punjab 
undoubtedly established the charge of bias against the judges of 
these tribunals in the Punjab,^ Justice as between Europeans and 
Indians is a rare commodity. I would like to think otherwise. But 
it has not been possible. I am prepared to admit that, under similar 
circumstances, anybody else would have done likewise. That is 
another way of saying that human nature is the same in all climes. 
And judges are but human beings having the same frailties and are 
guided by the same feelings as the average man. I would, there- 
fore, respectfully point out to the judges that, if they resent public 
criticism in the manner they appear to have done in the Kesan 
case, they shut themselves against healthy influence. Surely it must 
serve as a tonic for judges when a journalist of Mr. Kelkar’s status 
and experience finds it necessary to criticize a judgment. 
European judges, if they will struggle against natural bias and one- 
sided influences that operate upon them, should, in my humble 
opinion, encourage and welcome the criticism of Indian journalists. 
The pity of it is that they rarely, if at all, read such criticism except 
when it comes up before them for punishment. The judgment 


« 
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against Mr. Kelkar may make editors conceal their opinion or gild 
it. It will then seek a subterranean passage. We have already 
more than our ordinary share of it. I cannot help saying that the 
punishment awarded against Mr. Kelkar is calculated to increase 
the falsity of the life that surrounds us and still further to embitter 
the relations between Europeans and Indians. It was so unneces- 
sary. 

‘Kino Can Do No Wrong’ 

Mr. Kelkar, if he criticizes a judge, must pay Rs. 5,000, the 
Chronicle must pay Rs. 15,000 for criticizing a Collector. But 
Lord Lytton, because he is the King’s representative in Bengal, 
may libel the womanhood of India with impunity and may probably 
receive applause from his admirers for his ‘frank’ talk. His Excel- 
lency is reported to have said in a serious speech that ‘mere hatred 
of authority can drive Indian men to induce Indian women to invent 
offences against their own honour merely to bring discredit upon 
Indian policemen.’ If it was not in a report of his speech, but if 
it was merely a reporter’s summary, I would have refused to believe 
that a responsible Englishman could be capable of such a ‘blazing 
indiscretion*. Lord Lytton evidently does not know or does not 
care to know how deeply Indian sentiment can be stirred by such 
charges against Indian women. Has Lord Lytton incontestable 
proof for tiie assertion he has made? If it is merely the testimony 
of .the police he has relied upon, he has relied upon a broken 
reed. His advisers should have warned him against putting faith 
in any such interested testimony. But why has he been able to 
utter such calumny with impunity? If public opinion in Bengal, 
and for that matter in India, was effective, he would not have dared 
to utter such a charge even if it could be established in an isolated 
case ? But there is no public opinion in the country that can assert 
itself today. Let not even the mightiest in the land, however, 
consider that they can flout Indian sentiment for ever. Hindu- 
Muslim feud and the differences between Pro-changers and No- 
changers are temporary aberrations in the national movement. 
But the insults of Englishmen in high places sink deep in the hcMts 
of all Indians. It is so humiliating to contemplate a closmg 
up of all ranks among us on the sttength of indiscreet acts of irres- 
ponsible representatives of the King. 

A Business-uoke Report 

The Tamil Nadu Khadi Board has sent to the A.I.K.B.^an 
excellent resume of its work. If I had space at my comman , 
should give the whole report. As it is, I must be content wxth giving 
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a summary. It deals with production and sales in the centres 
under its control. The secretary expects soon to be able to 
manufacture Rs. 50,000 worth of khadi per month. The Tirpur 
depot now produces between 15 to 20 thousand rupees worth per 
month. Local sales keep pace with the production. And thus 
sales and production react upon each other. They are steadily 
improving the quality of khadi and are now trying to introduce 
coloured khadi saris. For production they begin, as is only proper, 
with storing cotton. They have purchased Rs. 50,000 worth of 
cotton which is all insured. Training depots too have been es- 
tablished where young workers are trained to gin, card and 
spin. The disbursements appear to me to be modest and they 
have full check over their departments. At their model training 
school at Kovur, they have over a dozen youths at present under 
training. These are under severe discipline. They rise early in 
the morning at 4-30 and attend to all the labour themselves. They 
become used to all the variety of carding-bows and wheels. An 
interesting table is attached to the report giving the quantity of 
cotton ginned, carded and spun by every scholar under training. 
The special feature of their propaganda consists in organizing 
hhajm parties resulting in much interest being taken in their work. 
At Kovur about 50 homes possess cloths of yarn of their own 
spinning. Let the reader imagine what concentration, method, 
business habits, honesty, organizing ability and co-operation 
must be required for such work. Let him next imagine one such 
district fully organized for khadi and self-contained. It is then 
easy for him to know that for that district at least there is swaraj. 
Let him be certain that, steady as the progress is, the district will 
not be fully equipped for khadi unless the curse of untouchability 
is removed from it. For voluntary production and distribution, 
there must be voluntary co-operation. That can only come when 
the least of the inhabitants feels a pride in being a free citizen of 
that little commonwealth. 

Prompt Action 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has sent the following to the U.P. 
Government regarding the proscription of Prof. Ramdas Gain’s 
Hindi readers: 

The attention of the United Provinces Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee has been dravrai to the notice issued by the UJP. Government 
dedaring, under Secti<m 99 A of Act V of 1898, all copies of Prof. Ram 
Das Gaur^s Hindi readers Nos. Ill, IV, V and VI as well as extracts 
thereBxnn, ‘fbr£dted to His Mtyesty’. These readers have been in use for 
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some years past in a large number of schools. Their principal contents are 
extracts from classical Hindi writers and it is difficult to understand what 
passages or extracts in the books are supposed to offend against section 
124A of the Indian Penal Code. I shall be obliged if you will kindly 
point out the particular passages which in the opinion of Government are 
objectionable and have led to the proscription of the books. My com- 
mittee will carefully consider these passages and, if they are satisfied of 
their impropriety, will certainly advise Prof. Gaur to remove thRm from his 
books. I shall be glad if you will kindly send me an early answer as the 
books are being used in many schools connected with my committee. 

The Pandit has sent a similar letter to the U.P. Minister of 
Education. The public will watch the developments with curiosity. 
Meanwhile, the publishers are said to have filed legal proceedings 
for setting aside the order. The books have been sold in thousands. 
The Government will, therefore, be hard put to it to confiscate 
all the books unless the boys and girls voluntarily destroy them. 
As yet there is no movement in that direction. On the contrary, 
the books are still in use as before. But, of course, the Government 
may have many cards up its sleeve and may be able in its own 
time to confound those who are harbouring these tainted books. 
The public will be glad to learn that the learned author has kept 
no copyright in the books. 

A Welcome Correction 

The convenor of U.P. Khadi Board wires to say ‘figures pub- 
lished last week for U.P. do not show total number registered to 
spin. Registers are being sent in as we receive lists from sub- 
ordinate committees.’ I welcome the correction and look forward 
to a list that will eclipse Bengal. For next to Bengal, U.P. is the 
most thickly populated of our provinces. 

Orthodox Protest 

The President of Savarna MaJhajan Sabha at Vaikom sends me 
a letter enclosing resolutions protesting against my countenancing 
satyagraJaa at Vaikom and urging me to stop it. The writer tells 
me that I have been misled by my informants. I have endeavoured 
to study both the sides impartially and I have come to the conclusion 
that the satyagrahis have, on the whole, been scrupulously correct 
in their conduct and that they have been sustaining the struggle 
under trying circumstances. I am sorry to say that I am, there- 
fore, unable to satisfy the orthodox friends and advise withdrawal of 
satyagraha. 
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A God-send 

Even, the floods, though they have been merciless to Malabar 
in general, seem to have favoured the suppressed countrymen. For 
I read the following in a letter to Mr. Rajagopalachari from the 
Satyagraha Camp at Vaikom: 

The question of temple-entry and social equality has been solved in 
more than a dozen places by the floods by the collecting of all people of 
all castes and creeds in the temples and houses which are otherwise for- 
bidden. Even interdining between Nambudri and Pulaya has been cfiect- 
ed by the fury of the gods. The floods in tire State have completely 
isolated Vaikom. 

Common misery is the most adhesive cement yet known to the 
world. It is so cruel that it is no respecter of persons. It puts the 
prince and the peasant in the same watery grave. 

QpiET Work 

Again, how is it possible to advise stoppage of a movement 
which shows so much grit as is described in the following from the 
same letter? 

In spite of the bad weather conditions, no effort is spared in the 
charkha work in the Ashram. Almost all the volunteers know to spin 
well and the charkhas are being sent to the barricades except during 
heavy showers. Half the number have learnt to card and I am making 
it compulsory that the spinners must use their own carded cotton. Tape- 
making is also going on. Ere long we will set up a loom. 

I must respectfully refuse to believe that cultured young men 
doing such honest work in the faith that it purifies them and helps 
them in their struggle against passion and prejudice can possibly 
deceive the public or me. They have no interest in so doing. For 
their faith is in their work. 

It Melts Stones 

But the president of the meeting in his letter says, “You seem to 
think that satyagraha, when offered to a brother will gradually 
melt away the opposition of the latter and win him over to the 
side of the satyagrahi. This is not our experience here.” I do not 
wonder that the hearts of the orthodox have not yet been touched 
by the sufferings of the satyagrahis. They have not suffered long 
enough yet nor intensely enough. Even suffering cannot be 
manufactured. They must take whatever God may have in store 
for them. If He wants them to have to linger away in suffering, 
they must submit to it cheerfully. They dare not shirk the severest 
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trial nor may they dare stage-play suffering. That was one of my 
reasons against the Sikh friends resisting arrests and inviting fire. 
My uniform experience is that true suffering melts the stoniest 
hearts. With my own eldest brother, it took fully thirteen years. 
I do not reproduce all the letters I received from English friends. 
But some of them are humble recognitions of the evil done (true 
enough in ignorance) by the English rulers. What are these re- 
cognitions if they are not in conscious response to suffering? 
Nothing can shake me from the conviction that, given a good cause, 
suffering for its sake advances it as nothing else has ever done. 
To the orthodox Hindus I need not point out the sovereign efficacy 
of tapasya. And satyagraha is nothing but tapasya for Truth. 

A Disturbing Item 

There is however in tlie president’s letter a disturbing item. I 
must give it in his own words as follows: 

I bring to your notice an incident that took place at Chenganur 
under the auspices of the adherents of the Congress party on 6th July, 
1924. This was a savarna meeting announced to be held at the place. 
A representative of our committee was also invited to attend. By the 
machinations of a mischievous clique, the meeting was subjected to a set 
of resolutions which were quite contrary to the propositions adopted for 
presentation at the meeting. Our representative and several other savarna 
members immediately left the hall and called up another meeting com- 
posed of very respectable caste Hindus at the residence of the Vanji- 
pozhey chief, the premier landlord of Chenganur. Leave this alone, 
however gruesome and treacherous the tactics be. What wc painfully 
deplore is that an organized attempt was made to vilify and hoot him 
and to lay hands on him if possible. He had to come away from the 
place without giving scent of his departure. This incident I refer to 
you just to bring to your notice the manner in which Congress propa- 
gandism is pursued in Travancore now. 

I ask conductors of the campaign to send me an explanation 
which I shall gladly print. They will not, I trust, hesitate to 
admit the error if any has been committed. 

Reporters Beware! 

The A.P. reporter in Ahmedabad lost me (temporarily I hope) 
all the reputation for humanity that I had built up through painful 
toil. For he reported me as saying that the only message I could 
send to afflicted Malabar was that those who were rendered naked 
and hungry and homeless should spin. If Mr . Painter may receive 
Rs. 15,000 for damage to his reputation, I think I should receive 
at least Rs. 1,50,000 for damage done to mine. And if I could 
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receive that sum, I should retrieve somewhat my lost reputation and 
make over the sum without deduction to the Malabar sufferers. 
But unlike Mr. Painter, I acquit both the reporter and the agency 
from all blame. The local reporter tells me he was not present 
at the meeting. The people who attended the meeting heard little, 
but the listeners thought I had said something about spinning. 
What would be more natural for me than that I should ask the 
Malabar sufferers to spin for food, clothing and lodging ? Was not 
the great Acharya Ray doing the same thing? The poor reporter 
forgot that Dr. Ray was doing it after the people had settled down. 
However, the awful slip is a lesson for the reporters and the public. 
The reporters hold the reputation of public men in the hollow of 
their hands. It is not a light thing to noisreport public men’s speeches 
and acts. The public have to be equally careful about believing 
every report as gospel truth. So far as I am concerned, I must 
continue to warn the public and all concerned against believing 
what may be reported of me unless it is certified by me as correct. 
I am in no hurry to have every word of mine reported. The re- 
porters would, therefore, do me a favour, if they would not report 
me at all when they cannot get their notes confirmed by me. 

I am obliged to say all this because I have many painful me- 
mories of misreporting. In 1896 1 published in India a pamphlet 
covering 30 pages or more on British Indians in South Africa.* A 
five-line summary was cabled by Reuter to Natal.^ It was wholly 
contrary to the gist of my pamphlet. This very incorrect report 
inflamed the Natal colonists. I was nearly lynched to death by an 
infuriated crowd on my return to Natal. Lawyer friends pressed 
me to bring a suit for damages. But I was a non-resister even then. 
I refused to sue.® I lost nothing by not suing. When the colonist 
perceived that I was not a ‘bad sort’, and that they had cruelly 
misjudged me, they regretted-the error. I, theerfore, in the end lost 
nothing by self-restraint. But I have no desire to court another 
such experience even though it may bring me added glory. I 
want to put in more work, if God so wills it. I must, therefore, 
ask the reporters to spare me yet a while, 

Help to Malabar 

I have not written the foregoing lines merely to put reporters 
and the public on their guard. Under the best of circumstances such 


> Ft<fc VoL II, pp. 1-52. 

*For Reuter’s cable, aide Vol. H, pp. 187-8. 

®ibid., pp. 165-6, and An Autobiograpffy, Pt. Ill, Ch. III. 
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mistakes will occur, I am satisfied that there was no wilfiil neglect 
either in Ahmedabad or at the headquarters. But I wish to utilize 
the occasion for getting more money for the sufferers. I invite 
all those who were indignant over my supposed callousness to send 
me as much as they can towards helping the sufferers. I have 
invited the readers of J^avajivan not merely to give me out of their 
savings, but even out of their necessaries, to share their clothes and 
food with the sufferers. The response has been quick and generous. 
The students of the Mahavidyalaya have, after the style of Shraddh- 
anandji’s pupils of the Gurukul during the South AJfrican campaign, 
been doing manual work at labourers’ wages on the very premises 
that are being built for them. The possibilities of such effort are 
immense. 

Boys and girls even under 12 have given up milk for a number 
of days, the savings to be devoted to the relief fund. This means 
in some cases 3 annas per day. Adults are denying themselves one 
meal per day. 

Boys and girls are giving up their clothes, retaining for them- 
selves the veriest minimum. A girl has given up her silver 
anklets. A boy has given up his valued gold ear-rings. A sister 
has sent in her four heavy gold bangles, another her heavy gold 
necklace. These are not exhaustive but typical instances. A little 
girl brought out all the coppers she had stolen. The National 
College students and others have given me heaps of yarn they have 
already spun. Others propose to spin for a certain period daily on 
behalf of the sufferers. 

These to me are more precious than the donations in the next 
column, generous as they are in several cases. 

May these offerings, but especially the little offerings and self- 
denials of the little ones, give comfort to the homeless, hmx^ 
and naked men, women and children of the afflicted areas. I invite 
the readers of Tomg India who have not paid elsewhere to the fimd 
to send their quota. Telegrams before me tell me that clothing 
will be just as welcome as money. The poorest must identify them- 
selves with their countrymen in Malabar by some act of self-denial. 

Clothino 

With reference to clothing being received in abundance, I 
wish to inform readers that no distinction is being made as to hand- 
spun or other clothing. Those who have still got mill or foreign 
clothes may send these. Inquiry has been made in Bombay as to 
^ere clothing should be deUvered. I suggest arrangements bemg 
made with the Provincial Congress Committee. Pending such 
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arrangements, delivery may be made at the Navajivan depot in the 
Princess Street, Bombay. Donors will however please note the 
following instructions : 

1. Dirty clothes should be washed and folded. 

2. Torn clothes should be mended and folded. 

3. All clothing should be well packed and tied in parcels with 
list of clothing and name of donor attached. 

These will not be acknowledged separately in these columns. 
But donors will do well not to deliver anything without a receipt 
being obtained at the office of delivery. I would warn donors 
from paying or giving any article to anyone without taking a full 
receipt and knowing the collectors. 

Whilst it flatters my pride to receive monies and jewellery and 
clothing at the Navajivan and Young India offices, I would ask the 
readers not to worry where they make their donations. They may 
pay wherever they like. It is enough so long as they pay. In a 
calamity of such magnitude as that through which the South is 
passing, there should be no distinction between co-operators and 
non-co-operators. As for the funds being sent to me, I am confer- 
ring with Mr. Vallabhbhai as to the best method of distribution. 
I am in correspondence with Mr. Rajagopalachari regarding the 
disposal, but if those who have been sending me wires will kindly 
send their suggestions I shall be grateful for them. 

Young India, 14-8-1924 


326. TELEGRAM TO MAHOMED ALI 

[ Sabarmati, 
August 15, 7924]* 

PROPOSE MEET SHAUKATALI TONIGHT AND START TOMORROW 
MORNING METRE GAUGE. MACHINERY NOT YET DISPATCHED. 
ASKING SWAMI SEND LIST. HOPE BIAMMA ALL RIGHT. 

Gandhi 

From, a photostat: S.N. 10115 


I This WM m reply to a telegram from Mahomed All received on August 
15, 1924, which rwd: “Please start immediately if possible catching fifteen 
morning mail. Failing that broad gauge mail w'a Baroda. Reconciliation 
probably if you come. Wire departure.” 



527 . TELEGRAM TO G. F. ANDREWS^ 


{August 15, 1924]2 

Charlie Andrews 
Dwarkanath Tagore Lane 
Calcutta 

welcome, hope you are strong, love from all. going 

DELHI TOMORROW. 

Mohan 

From a photostat: S.N. 10116 


525 . TELEGRAM TO HAKIM AJMAL KHAJI^ 

[Ahmedabad, 

August 15, 1921] 

leaving for DELHI TOMORROW MORNING HEALTH TOLERABLE 
HOPE YOU AND DAUGHTER WELL ARE YOU COMING DELHI. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 10114 


• This was in reply to a telegram from C. F. Andrews dated August 
14, 1924, which read : “Arrived safely. My dearest love. Sending articles.” 

S Gandhiji left for Delhi on August 16, 1924. This telegram was sent a 
day before, 

3 This was in reply to a telegram from Hakim Ajmal Eihan dated 
August 14, 1924, and received on the 15th, which read: “Wire health and 
when do you go Delhi.” 

XXlV-37 



329. LETTER TO DR. SAIFUDDm KITCHLEW 


Sabarmati, 
August 15, 1924 

DEAR DR. KITCHLEW, 

An unknown correspondent has sent me a cutting from Arjun. 
I had it translated in Urdu. Will you please go through it and let 
me know what truth, if any, there is in it? 

Tours smmly^ 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadcv Desai^s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


330. LETTER TO MOTILAL MHRU 


Sabarmati, 
August 15, 1924 

DEAR MOTILALJI, 

I thank you for your letter. 

I am sharing with you my whole soul. 

The more I think of it the more my soul rises against a battle 
for power at Belgaum. But I do not want to be mixed up with the 
Councils programme. This can only happen by Swarajists’ man- 
ning the Congress or their not acting upon the Congress. lam quite 
willing to follow whichever course commend itself to you and our 
friends. With me in the Congress, the Councils, etc., should remain 
out of it. Then I can assist you. Or with them in the Congress, 
I must be practically out of it. I would then gladly occupy the 
place I did from 1915 to 1918. My purpose is not to weaken the 
power of the Swarajists, certainly not to embarrass them. Show 
me the way and I shall try my best to suit you. If there is any- 
thing not quite clear in this, please ask. 

I am off to Delhi tomorrow in reply to Mahomed Ah’s 
wire. 

Tours sinarty, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadcv Desai’s Diary. Ciourtesy : Narayan Desai; 
also S.N. 10117 



331. LETTER TO RAJA OF EAmEA 


Sabarmati, 
August 15, 1924 


DEAR RAJA SAHEB, 

I must apologize for not having acknowledged your two 
letters earlier, I wanted to study the papers on my file before 
replying. I am so pressed for time* that I have not yet been able 
to study thc.ii. I hope to do so soon and write to you further. 

Thanking you for promise of prompt attention. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 


Raja of Kanika 
Orissa 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


332. LETTER TO SONJA SGHLESm 

Sabarmati, 
August 15, 1924 

MY DEAR MISS SOHLESIN, 

Though late in the day, your letter was most welcome. If 
you wanted to make it a model of neatness, you have failed badly. 
The same slovenliness, the same smudging. I can almost see your 
inky fingers in your letter. Here is the certificate^ you want. You 
will be entitled to accuse me of untruthfulness in that I have not 
certified to your slovenliness. Let me hope the new ‘master’ \^dll 
fare better. I must refuse to plead guilty to all the charges you 
have noted against me. Why should I care about giving you a 
‘business certificate’ ? But how are the mighty fallen ! Regarding 
the ^24, 1 thought the draft of ;;^I50 included the amount. How- 
ever, I am writing to Parsee Rustomji to write off the whole of the 
balance, whatever it might be, of the ^150. 


* The source has: “I am so pressed for work”. 
4 Vide the enclosure. 
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My health is fair. Now that you have commenced to write 
will you continue? ’ 

The rest I must leave to* Ramdas to deal with. 


Enclosure 


Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 


Satyagrailashram, 
Sabarmati, 
August 15, 1924^ 

Miss Sonja Schlesin served me as confidential secretary in 
South Africa for nearly seven years and during a most important 
part^ of my public life. She was entrusted with heavy responsi- 
bilities including account-keeping, involving transactions extend- 
ing to four figures at a time. She came in touch with hundreds of 
people belonging to different races and nationalities. During my last 
incarceration in South Africa, she was in sole charge of my ajffairs. 
I never once had reason to doubt her integrity or ability. Indeed, 
she did not work for the sake of pay but for the sake of the work 
itself which she loved. Her services were available to me at all times 
of the day. Her knowledge of shorthand and literary talents were 
of great assistance to me. I could not wish for a better secretary. 
I should like to hear that she was entrusted with a post requiring 
close attention, strictest honesty and ability. 

The letter is from the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary and the 
enclosure from a photostat: S.N. 10118 


333. LETTER TO K. NATARAJAN 


Sabarmati, 
August, 15, 1924 

DEAR MR. NATRAJAN, 

Before I went to jail I wrote to Mr. Petit asking if Pandit 
Benarasidas could be paid out of the I. G. A.^ funds in connection 
wth his work regarding Indians overseas. I was given to understand 
m the jail that Mr. Petit was prepared to recommend half the 
amount asked. Mr. Petit however has no recollection of this. Pandit 
Benarasidas gives to the Gujarat National College during College 

^ The source has "deal with”. 

2 The source has "1914”, a sKp of the pen. 

^ Imperial Citizenship Association 
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months about two hours per day for teaching Hindi. The rest of 
his time including the long vacations of four months he devotes 
wholly to the work for Indians overseas. He has made this cause 
his own and has become an expert in these matters. Mr. Petit 
admits the value of the Pandit’s services, but says he should 
be in Bombay. Pandit Benarasidas is a quiet man of a retiring 
disposition. He is essentially a student. I have placed at his 
disposal rooms at the Ashram where he is staying. I do 
not think that his work will be more valuable for his stay in 
Bombay. Of course, he can go to Bombay whenever his presence 
is required. The Pandit is at present being paid Rs. 130 per 
month, on my recommendation, by the Gujarat Vidyapith. His 
co-worker, Totaramji of Fiji, who is also living at the Ashram is 
being paid Rs. 50 out of Ashram funds. Rs. 50 are paid for the 
expenses on postage, wires, etc., incurred by the Pandit. But I feel 
that it is not right to saddle the College or the Ashram with the 
expenses when the largest part of his time is given to the overseas 
work. I therefore feel that tlie Association should pay at least | of 
the past expenses, and in future | of the Rs. 230 disbursed monthly 
by the College and Ashram. Will you please let me know if my 
proposal appeals to you?^ 

Tows sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy ; S.N. 9989 


1 Acknowledging this letter, Natarsgan replied, inter alia : "... I 

tliinli- it may be possible to meet your wishes as regards the payment of a 
proportion of the expenses incurred by you out of the Ashram Funds^ for the 
work on behalf of Pandit Benarasidas and Totaramji. . . I do not think that 
there will be any objection to Panditji and Totaramji submitting a monthly 
account either in the form of a diary or otherwise, as you may suggest ...” 



334. LETTER TO JAMMADAS GAmHI 

Sravana Vad 1 [August 15, 1924\^ 

cm. jamnadas*, 

Take Revashankerbhai’s advice. I see no Harm in utilizing 
Doctor Saheb’s moneys for the building. 

I am leaving for Delhi tomorrow. The agitation will subside 
by itself. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

Chi. Jamnadas K. Gandhi 
Opp. Middle School 
Nava Para, Rajkot 

From the Gujarati origmal: C.W. 6027. Courtesy: Narandas Gandhi 


* Gandhiji Irft for Delhi on August 16, 1924. The letter was written a 
day earlier. In 1924, Sravana Vad 1 fell on August 15. 

• Khush^chand Gandhi; Gandhiji’s nephew; joined Phoenix 

in 1911; principal. National School, Rajkot, from 1929 to 1937 
® Money donated by Dr. Pranjivan Mehta 
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APPENDIX I 

LETTER FROM BHAGWAN DAS 
To the Editor, Totmg India 

SIR, 

In Tomg India for 17-4-1924, in the course of your article headed 
“Schoolmasters and Lawyers”, the following sentences occur at p. 130: 

“But it is a difiSculty which we have to face boldly, even heroically, if 
our desire is to establish swaraj for the people, not substitute one class rule by 
another, which may be even worse.” And again: “If under swaraj we shall 
have to make the town life correspond to the village life, we shall be bound 
to simplify the town mode of life.” 

I most earnestly invite your attention and the attention of all readers of 
Tomg India to the implication of these two ifs, and to their vitally important 
bearing on the whole N.C.O. movement and the struggles for swaraj, along 
various lines, by various methods of the various parties which accqit the new 
(jreed of the Congress wherein ‘swaraj’ is used without any definition or specn- 
fication of any kind. 

Some of us are convinced that it is just these imsolved and unsettled ifs 
which are the root cause of all the many defects which are hampering and 
marring the N.C.O. movement. So long as these ifs remain unsettled, there 
will nsver be mutual trust between any two classes, any two creeds, any two 
castes, it might almost be said, any two workers, out of all those who all want 
swaraj and who all disagree as to what it should be. 

Because the unity secured by a mere word, an unimderstood, ill-under- 
stood, mis-understood word, is a very false unity, therefore is it breaking doira 
perpetually— into violence of thought and language in political controversies 
and of deed also in Hindu-Muslim riots; therefore is the movemait f^g in 
so many respects— in respect of even-nunded perseverance, of i^cipline, of 
organization, of systematic work, whether destructive or constructive. 

Shortly after the first sentence quoted above, you say, “Hitherto the 
villagers have died in their thousands so that we mi^t Uve, now we might 
have to die so that they may Uve.” But “we” (i.e., townsfolk) are also included 
in “the people” for whom swaraj is to be established; are “we” not? and a 
large proportion of the townsfolk are as iU-off as the country-folk, arc they 

Because townsmen have been vaguely feeling that the swaraj of the N.C.O. 
movement, unknown as it is, is yet likely to destroy towns (witness the cries of 
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'^Bolshevism” raised against it), therefore, they are naturally not enthusias-. 
tic about it in their liearts. For, the larger hulk of 'Tilak Swaraj Fund has 
come from towns; Bombay first and foremost. It has come from the people 
whose trade and means of livclilmod the constructive rmd dalructive pro^ 
gramme of the N.G.O* movement temls to undermine, dire<uly e>r indirectly. 
That it has so come is due partly to the ufTectionate respect in which your 
personality is held by Indians of all classes, an<l partly in the hope that, after 
all, the wished-for swaraj will not run utterly amuck against the towns, but will 
only try to mend the evils in them. 

The disapp<’Jarunce of towns will mean the tUsii.pp«*aran<'e of Lakshmi and 
of Saraswath And Gauri Aunapurmi, tlisporting hy herself in t!ie corn-fields, 
however Tull of grain’, will fail to make human life richly artistic, scientifically 
hxtelligent, and therefore interesting. What is nmletl is a bnimmg of the three 
great goddesses, universally worship[)ed l>y human beings <»f nil crmls, $dl times, 
all climes; and not a sacrificing of any one of them. Ayodhya flourished in 
Ramrajya^ though Lanka was partly destroyed. 

You, fortunately for our peace of mind, ytmrself say in a later para, '*We 
shall be bound to simplify the town mode of life.” This is likely to relieve 
somewhat the terrors caused by the earlier sentences, though it may not bring 
complete reassurance. 

^Moderation”, ”the golden mean”, ”the nudtile course”, ‘Temperance” 
— this is what the bulk of humanity instinctively craves for and strives after. 
Unless you, as the leader of our leaders, place before India, some outline 
scheme of swaraj which will bring to all sections of the people, the hope that 
none of them will be destroyed entirely, though the excesses of all or any 
will be duly curtailed^ — unless and until this is done, no section of the people 
will be able to give its whole heart to the strugglci and true unity in the strive 
iag for swaraj will never be achieved and thcftifare swaraj, true swaraj, will never 
never be achieved. 

The space in Ttmng India is limited and precious, and I must not ask for 
too much of it---though I sincerely believe that no topic that has ever yet been 
written about in its columns is of deeper importance or farther-reaching conie* 
qucnces than this, viss., of the kind of swaraj that India needs. 

I have been pressing the matter on the attention of the general public, 
on that of the Congress Committees of all grades (from the Banaras local to 
the all-India) and on that of the individual leaden, for the last three years, 
in season and out of season. I have been pursuing you with letters and 
printed papers on the subject practically up to the mommt <rf*your arrest, and, 
again since you came out. I must not repeat here what I have said over and 
over again elsewhere. My hopes were greatly aroused, for a brief while, in tibie 
beginning of 1923, that the subject would meet with the consideration it de* 
served, when a leader of such note as Deshbandhu Das interested himself In 
it, for some time. But that ^brief while* was over, very «>on. And I have been 
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gradually settling down to the belief that ‘‘the time is not ripe*’ for tke dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

But my eyes happened to light upon the two very significant ifs in your 
article, and I was galvanized into this present further efifort. 

Some of us will feel profoundly grateful if you will very kindly say some- 
thing, in Tomg India, on this subject— so near to the heart of these ‘"some of 
^g»>*««something which may shoot a gleam of light through the gloom of our 
despair. 

J am, etc*, 
Bhagwan Das 

Toung India, 8-5-1924 


APPENDIX n 

SWARAJISTS’ STATEMENT ON COUNCIL-ENTRT'^ 

May 22, 1924 

Wc are obliged to Mahatma Gandhi for the trouble he has taken to db- 
ctws with Its the various points involved in the question of Council-entry and 
arc indebted to his courtesy for the opportunity we have had of seeing an ad- 
vance copy of the statement he has issued to the Press. The views expressed 
by him in the course of conversation and those embodied in the Pres 
statement have all been considered by us with care and attention due to Im 
great personality, but with aE the reverence we entertain for him and hfe 
opJuioua, vft remaiu uncouviuced by his reasoning. ^ 

We regret we have not been able to convince Mahatma Gandhi of the 
soundness of the Swarajist position regarding CouncE-ent^. We fed to 
understand how such entry can be regarded as inconastent with the doctime 
of the Non-co-operation resolution of the Nagpur Congress. 

But if non-co-operation is more a matter of mental attitude ® _ 

application of a living principle to the existing facts of our nation^ hfe^ 
special reference to the varying attitudes of the bureaucratic Govenunmt 
which rulta that Ufe, we conceive it to be our duty to sacrifice even non-co- 

operation to serve the real interests of the country. 

In our view this principle indudes self-reliance m all actintics whidi 

make for the healthy growth of the nation and resis^ce to Ihc 

as it impedes our progress towards swaraj. We are, ^ 

wL verb- 

and can be thoroughly consistent with the prmmple of n<««o-<^tian as 
we uttdentaad that piiadple to be. 

1 This was issued jointly by C. R. Da» and Motilal Ndiru <m bdidf of 
the Swsrs^j Party. 
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We desire further to make it dear that wc have not nsetl in our pro- 
gramme the word 'obstruction' in the tcciinioal sense of English Parlia- 
mentary history. Obstruction in that seme is impossible in subordinate and 
limited Legislative bodies, such as the Legislative Assembly and Provincial 
Legislatures under the Reforms Act undoubte<Uy are. Possibly another word 
should have been found to convey our meaning. We may state, however, that 
our position is really not so much of obstruction in the Parliamentary sense 
as that of resistance to the obstruction placed in our path to swaraj by the 
bureaucratic Government. It is this resistance which we meant to imply when 
we used the word obstruction. This was dearly indicated in the way we defined 
and described non-co-operation in the preamble to the coitslitution of the 
Swaraj Party. It is the removal of such bureaucratic, obstruction which we feel 
wc must emphasisKe. This is the policy which wc luwe hithertt) followed in 
the Legislative bodies and it is this policy which must in future be more and 
more effectively directed to the varying needs and pnd>lcms of our national 
life. 

Here again we arc anxious to end all verbal tiiscussion as to whether this 
can be aptly described as a policy of “uniform, contiuiunts and consistent obs«* 
truction". We are content to detail our policy and then leave it to our Mends 
to give it a more appropriate name, should they so desire. 

In the light of this principle and ptiUcyt we would here state our future 
programme of action within and outside the Legislative bodies. 

Within the Legislative bodies we must continue! 

(1) To throw out budgets unless and until the system of Government is 
altered in recognition of our rights or as a matter of settlement between the 
Parliament and the people of this country. In justification of this step, all that 
we need point out are a few salient facts connected with the budget in the 
Central Government, which are more or less true of Provincial budgets also, 
Out of a total of 131 crores (excluding Railways), only 16 crores are votablc, 
Further, out of the non^votable amount, as much as 6? crorcs, le,, more than 
half the amoitnt of the budget, is for military expenditure. It is thus clear 
that the people of this country have a right to vote only on less than one** 
eighth of the total amount of the budget, and even the exercise of this limited 
right is subject to the power of restoration in the Oovemor-GencralJ It is, 
therefore, clear that the people have neither any voice in the framing of the 
budget nor any control over those who frame it. They have no power either 
over the raising of the revenue or its expenditure. On what principle then, 
may we ask, is it our duty to pass such a budget and take the responsibility of 
being a party to it? We have no douM the support of many self-respecting 

t Section 67-A of the Government of India Act empowered the Cover* 
nor-GcneraUn-Oouncil to restore cubi if that course was considered neces- 
sary. 
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xtk the country in holding^ as we do, that it is our clear duty to throw 
out such budget in all Legislative bodies, unless and until this vicious system 
is changed. 

(2) To throw out all proposals for legislative enactments by which the 
bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its power. It is conceivable that some 
good may incidentally result from a few of such measures but we are clearly 
ol opinion that in the larger interests of the country it is better to temporarily 
sacrifice such little benefits rather than add an iota to the powers of the bureau- 
cracy which are already irresistible. 

(3) To introduce all resolutions, measures and bills which are necessary 
for the healthy growth of our national life and the consequent displacement 
of the bureaucracy. We heartily accept the suggestion made by Mahatma 
Gandhi in his statement and we think that the resolutions mentioned by him 
in support of the constructive programme of the Congress should certainly 
be accepted by the Swaraj Party. The principle of self-reliance and resis- 
tance to the bureaucratic obstruction, upon which we have hitherto acted, 
calls for their adoption, and if the constructive wdrk of the Congress comes 
within the principle of non-co-operation, no less do these resolutions although 
they represent constructive activity within the Legislative bodies. 

(4) To follow a definite economic policy based on the same principle to 
prevent the drain of public wealth from India by checking all activities lead- 
ing to exploitation. 

To make this policy effective we should take and occupy every place which 
is open to the members of the Central and Provincial Legislatures by election. 
In our opinion, we should not only fill elective posts, but serve on every com- 
mittee when it is possible to invite the attention of the members of our party 
to this important q'luestion and we call dpon them to decide this matter as 


soon as possible, 

Our policy outside the Legislative bodies should be as follows: 

In the first place, we should give our whole-hearted support to the cons- 
tructive programme of Mahatma Gandhi and vrork that prograi^me unitedly 
through the Congress organizations. We are decidedly of opmwn that our 
Council work must necessarily lose much of its strength without the baddng of 
the outeide constructive work; for it is not inside but outi^e the legislatures 
that we must look for the sanction without which the effective carrying wt o 
our Gounca poHcy is impossible. Indeed, in the matter of constructive iwrk, fte 
mutual support of both inside and outside activity mmt, m our give 

strength to the very sanction upon which we rdy. In this ^ ^ 

obedience. We can assure him that the moment we find that it b 
to meet the selfish obstbacy of the bureaucracy without civil duobediei^ 
we will retire from the Legislative bodies and help bm to h 

country for such dvU asobcdience, if by that tune the country has not 
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already become prepared, and wc will then tmreservt^dly place oiirselves 
under his guidance and work through tlu* Clungrm c»rgunbsiticni under his 
banner in order that we may unitedly w<n*k out u subHtiUitial programme of 
civil disobedience. 

In the second place, we must supplement the work of the (kmgrm by 
helping labour and peasant orgaiuzations throughout the country, The pro« 
blem of labour is always a dilEcult proldem to Holve in every country, but in 
India the difficulties are greater. On tlic one hand we must find out n way 
of organissation by which we can prevent exploitation of labour by capitalists 
or by landlords, but on the other hand wc must bo on our guard to sec 
that those very organizations may not themselves be the source (d’ oppression 
by nursing extravagant autl unreasonable <lemaud». Lalaiur undoubtedly re- 
quires protection, but so do industrial enterprises. Our organization must 
protect both from exploitation and the IVade Union G<»ngt*c'HH must bo so 
organized as to be able to serve this useful purpose. Wo hold that in the long 
run the real interests of both aiul the country at largo arc identical. 

We feel happy that we have had this opportunity <if putting our views 
before the country side by side with Mahatma Ciamlhi’H opiidoiu for we feel 
certain that the perusal will make it obvious that, notwithstanding some diffe- 
rences of view, there is an abiding and ruudaniontid unity anumgst botli parties 
of the Indian National Congress. Both parties fed tlic necessity ol‘ working the 
constructive programme whether within tir outside the Legislative bodies. 
In this direction, we feci confident, lies the gt*rm of a fruitful alliance between 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Swaraj Party. Our joint rllurt in the same or diffe- 
rent directions will furnish a fitting answer to the bureaucracy unwilling to 
recognize the rights and liberty of the Indian people, and we emphatically as- 
sert that, in our determination to work with the same object in the same or 
different spheres is expressed the determination of the Indiiin nation to bring 
the struggle f)r swaraj to a successful issuct 

The Voio$ of Pmdom^ pp. 519-23 
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LETTER FROM BHAGWAFf DAS 

Banaxas, 
Jtne 5, 1924 

To THE Ewtor, Toung Mia 
DEAR 81R> 

I have mad, as many thousands of others must have read, with anxious 
cam and deep attention, your weighty pronouncement on “Hindu-Muslim 
Tfiwion; Its C’ausc and Cure”, in Tomg Mia for 29-5-1924. The many feirly 
well-known (but not equally yft]l-realized) truths winch it puts plainly, frankly, 
freely, in admirable language, will now be broxight home to millions (thror^h 
translntums), by the authority of your profoundly trusted sincerity, as they 
were not before. Yet it seems to me that a deeper diagnosis of the Cause and 
a more radical prescription for the Cure are needed. I, therefore, in compliance 
with your own footnote, submit a few questions with respect to some of your 

statements, in the hope of further elucidation. 

(1) You say, at p. 1761; “My own experience but confirms the opinion 
that the Mussalman as a rule is a bully, and the Hindu as a rule is a 
coward.” Is it really always and everywhere so, as a rule? If always so, or 

only sometimes so, is it so? j • . + 1 ,.. T«n 

Without the full answer to these questions, the mere advice to the Ito- 

dus to be brave, either aon-violently, or violently, wiU remain 

Are the Mussalmans and the Hindus of India two differentr««. two diffe- 
rent ethnic stocks? Most patently not. Ninety-nine per emt of 

are descended from Hindu ancestors or are recent converts m their own per 

I, the record of the Hindu soldiers, Sikhs, Gurkhas, Do^, 

Baiswaras. Mahrattas, Ahirs, Nayars, Telingas, of even 
stretcher-bearer Kahars, worse than that of 

Ohristian soldiers, European or any kTmaiority ctf 

HOW then are we to q^^rrels we «nde«tand *e 


1 The page numbers cited arc those of ^ 
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is no inherent bravery (or buUyneas, which is a very <liflfrcnt thing) in the o»« 
or inherent cowardice in the other — w}^ is it tlial the Itindu hehiives as a coward 
in these petty quarrels and rowdincsscs, and tempts and evokes the bravery or 
the bullyness in the Mussalmau? 

Is it something in the present condition of the two teligms as such which 
makes the Hindu such a coward and the Mussalnmn such a "brave"? Clan it 
be this miserable “toucli-me-not" business, this awful hyiwcrisy of self- 
centred selfishness and conceited and sanctimonious self-right cousiicss born of 
the notion of hereditary superior and inferior castes which, KiUinf, all mtml 
sympathy, prevents Hindu from helping Hindu in mdi tiuarrcls, anti tijcrcfore 
makes each one a coward, because of the sense of Itelplcssness, wiiile the Mus- 
salman’s democratic religion ensures liim help and makes him "brave."? 

It is not only the so-callcd depressed classes that are untouchables; all 
the castes and sub-castes and sub-sub-eswtes of Hintlus arc ail mutualiy untouch- 
ables, more or less, in this, that or the other respect! A religion which itas come 
to this pass of mutual touch-me-not and therefore antipathy and distrust must 
necessarily breed cowards who must necessarily be eaten up by the "braves" 
whom they must necessarily bring into being by providing the temptation. 
Islam, also, degenerate as it is today, is yet distinctly better in some resfiects 
than the degenerate Hinduism of today. If it had only less slaughter ami more 
philosophy, it would be as good as any of the higher forms of Hinduism, and 
far better than most of the lower once. 

(2) At p, 183 you say, "If Hindus set their house in order, 1 have not 
a shadow of doubt that Islam will respond in a manner worthy. , . . The 
Hindus . . . must shed timidity or cowardice," iMease tell the Hindus more 
plainly how they should set their house in order, hew shed tltcir cowartHce. Is not 
the canker at the heart of Hinduiim-in-practicc today the not earn of its 
degeneration, this very same mutual "touch-me-not" business? Several 
Banaras pundits rffiised to sign a tpnxrasiha (/aim) sanctioning the reconversion 
to Hinduism of the Malabar Hindus alleged to have been forcibly converted to 
Islam! They had been touched by Islam and been irretrievably lost forever I 

If my neighbour has a servant whom I very much want for myself, and 
if my simply touching him makes him wholly unfit for iUrther service to my 
neighbour, and so availsible to me for my service, why should I not tou^ 
him? There is every inducement on earth for me to touch him I Why are 
thw no such wnflicts between Christians and Muslims, at between 
Hindus and Mmlims? Indeed, the Christians make converts from amottg 
Miusahnans as well as Hindus, and yet they arouse no such ire amtmg Mussal- 
mans as the Hindu rAwWki and sangathan affhlr has dtwie. Why Is it so? 
As you have justly pointed out, at p, 180, it u the mmur of the skuddhl and 
the sangathan which is the cause of the trouble— the self-display and the 
drumming and trumpeting. If the Hindus, and especially the Hindu priests, 
had only a little more sense, more htmest common semn, and a litUe kit sane- 
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timoniout hypocriiy and suicidal cunning, they would simply declare that any 
body who chose to call himself a Hindu might do so, and might inter-dine wiA 
any other Hindu whose personal habits, in respect of food, and taste and tem- 
perament and ways of living were similar, the whole trouble would cease at 
once. With the provoking abandonment of this amgance of untduchable purity 
(which yet is so feeble and cowardly that, instead of purifying the less pure 
by its touch, it itself diea under any other’s mere touch) no incentive, no pmo. 
tatim, would be left to Mussalmans to make converts from Hinduism, wflly- 
nilly. Hindus and Mussaimans would begin to behave as free and Mwidly 
human bciags to each other. Knowing, or at least feeling, that they were aU 
equally men, human beings first, and Hindus or Mussaimans afterwards, -ejaai 
men, equally /r« to put on or put off at will the label of Hindu or Muslim or 
Christian, clc.,‘Hke clothes, though bound to be good and honest in their deal- 
ings with each otlier, as brothers, because of the common “Father in Heaven”, 
—they could no longer think of breaking each other’s heads over the most 
trumimry enusrs. 

And the Hindus have no sufficient reason for not making such a declara- 
tion. Hating and drinking and marrying are supposed to be maiT' &ctors in 
“purity” -as indeed they are, together with clean thinking. In re^t of 
drink, Islam is “purer" tlian Hinduism, since, in theory, it pnAibits intojdcat. 
ing Uejuaf, which Hinduism does not, strictly, though condemning them. In 
respect of food, both eat flesh and flih and fowl; only Islam cats the cow 
and eachews the pig, and Hinduism eats the pig and eschews the cow; white 
Christianity impartially eats both and drinks liquor also. In respect of mar- 
riage, both Hinduism and Islam are, theoretically, and to some extent inacd- 
cally, polygamous. Why then this excessive non-co-operation of “toudSrme- 
not or I die, or at least have to bathe”? 

A ptak and periodically repeated pronouncement from you, dear rir, seema 
to bo very greatly needed by the Hindus, on these matters. 

(3) At p. 177 you say, “We sowed the seed and the gomdas reaped 
the harvest.” fiom, in uhet i«p and w/yi did we sow the seed? do the 
respectables of the two communities continue to bdiave hypocritically? 

do they not try sinter^ for peaca ? Inherent, pure, ‘sheer cussedness*, cw because , 
no su&ient endeavour hat been made to induce than to undmhmd eM akir" 
md the common oli/eei <if both ? 

(4) At p. 177 you say, “Another potent cause of the tawioa is die gnmog 
distmi oven among the beat of us." Whp Is there any dtetrust, ai^ oJgf feft; groivi 
ing? dan it possibly be due to the fiwt that the meaning of tihte words 

and religion is not dearly undentood; that there is no ^ 

meanlimi of thme two very Important and interconnected woi^ « 
has been made to secure im agreemeot between all, th« ' 

tial matter, though there b a Hpi«profo«tei by afl ^ 

and all want Gk>d? 
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(5) At p. 179, you say, “We have to discover points of contact". Do 
you mean between individuals, as such, in respect of tempernment, taste 
habits, etc., for establishing individual frientiships, or between communities, for 
social amenities; or between political parties, for political colligation; or bet- 
ween rsligions, for really deep-seated and lasting unions atul federations ? 

(6) At p. 182, you speak of leaving "the pen in the hands of, say, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan" to settle various political matters. Why tlo you mention his 
name and no other? Is it not because you know or, at least feel, (as some 
others of us have felt, that he is a man first and a Mtissalman q/lw«wrdtj that 
he is a good and just and philanthropic masi and (or rather bKomt he «) not 
‘religion’-ridden man. Supposing he is incapacitated * which (Jod forbid- could 
you suggest many other names in place of his? An<l is there no other, sund 
safer and sounder, way of settling these political matters than this very risky 
process of entrusting the whole work to one human hcijjg, of delicate and 
frail health, even though he is trusteil by both communities in a decree next 
only to yourself? Is there no way of creating a bo^ of such men and women, 
and of maintaining its numbers at a reasonable figure, by coiatnnt recruitment 
—the People's Parliament, their Legislative Assembly, their Clourt of Arbiti*. 
tion, their Supreme All-India Panchayat? 

(7) At p. 182, you say, “Hindu-Muslim Unity means swaruj. I see no 
way of achieving anything in this afflicted country without a lasting licart. 
unity between Hindus and Muiialmans of India." And m^bo^ tUt suffs it 
too. But how may we bring about this unity? By simply telling the two 
communities; unite; unite; don’t quarrel; don’t quarrel; don’t object, the one 
to cow-slaughter, the other to music? Why is it that, despite endless ad- 
monitions to this effect, they decline to unite, and continue to quarrel and to 
object— indeed, worse now than before? Do you not think it would be much 
more eflfectual to proclaim the “points of contact", or rather the "points 
common between all religions", more specifically, and deligcntly, and repeatedly? 

I nmk, d$ar sir, 
Tom sinetnht, 
Bkaowan Dai 


Touni Mia, 19-6-1924 
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MOTILAL NEHRU’S LETTERS 


“Soonita”, 
Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, 

July 25, 1924 

nUAIt MAlIA'I'MAJt, 

I cnclosR a copy ol the questions I handed to Maulana Mahomed Ali 
<m his remd visit to Allahabad for favour of written replies. He was putting 
up with us and was in Allahabad for a whole day after the questions were hand- 
«1 to liim. When ho was leaving I reminded him of them, but he only said 
that there was some misapprehension and referred me to Maulvi Rafi .Ahmad 
for further information. This gentleman was standing by and he at once pro- 
tested his ignorance, but the Maulana made some humorous remark and left 
immedialely after. I then asked Jawaharlal if he knew whether .the Maulana 
Sahelt intended to answer the questions at all— he said he could not say. There 
is, of course, no objection of the Maulana Saheb to answer these or any other 
ciuesti..ns. but in the absence of clear replies. I am left to draw my own m- 
ferences which may or may not be correct. , . 

I may mention that the facts referred to in Qs- 3 & 4 have been estabhshed 
my satisfaction by reliable evidence. I should like very much to know 
wiml you think of them. If I could have your views on the r^ammg ques- 
tions also, it would greatly help me in shaping my o^ know 

I shall be in Bombay for four or five days. Will you kmdly let me know 

whru you Jire nirt’iviugl here? 

Wi'h regards, 

Motilal Nehru 

^ident of the Indian National Congress, for favour of answ rs. 

QjUittonst ^ resolutions passed by the All-India Con- 

1, la ,t your l^eid at Ahmedabad, read with the re- 
gress Committee at its last m 8 ^ Cocanada, that it is 

levant resolutions passed by ^ -nJa in the country against 

Council-entry? P-ridhiii nut down his answers 

I In the guistionmm supplied to him, Gandhyi put down 

to Qpesiions 1,2, 5, 6 atid 7. 


XXlV-38 
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2. Ifso, do you agroo that ills <'tj[uany oprn to Swurajints to rarry on rotiutor- 
propaganda? 

3. Is it true that you and Maulana Hhaukat AH have ahvady lirguu aetivo 
propaganda agaiiiHt ('outudl-eutry anti have at ltuilly trirtl at Lutktuvw to 
use your influent't^ to persuatle Swamji.st tneniberH ot' LegiNlutivt^ Cltntnrik 
to come out? 

4. Is it true that either you or Maulanu Sluuikat AH tn* htuh have put it to 
tlu 5 Swarajists and other (kmgressint*n that (hr issue wan whether they 
would accept Mahatma (Sandhi or FaiuHl Motilal Neluu as their leaders? 

5. Are you working to secure u majt»rity t<^ tihtain a verdh t ol the lorth- 
coming Congress 

(i) genei^ally in favour of any reMohithaiH which Mahatuiu Ciaialhi may 
wish to submit to the CJongim? 

(ii) specially 

(a) to rescind th<i ctnnprointse resoluttouH passed at the Delhi and 
Cocauada Sessions relating to (hnmeil-entry 

(b) to re-introduce the penalty riuuse in tlir trsolution relating to 
hand-spinning passed liy the? AH-Indhi Congress Committee at Ahmedahad, 
and 

(c) to exclude all Hwarajists from memhersldp of the AlMmlia CItin- 
gross Committee and the variotis Provineiali Uisiiht and Hahsil Ckingress 
Committees. 

6. If your answer to any part of the preerding qurHiitiii is in the nIHnmttivri 
do you agree that it is open to Hwarajists to carry on i'ounler«propaganclii? 

7. (a) Do you agree that the All-India (kmgim ChumtuHre imd the varhms 
Provincial, District and Tahsil CommilterH though loosely desciiltrd m the 
executive of the Congress arc really deliberative bodies rtmsisiing of hund- 
reds of members and that each has a small eomu tl of its own i«» transact 
purely executive business? 

(b) If so, is it the intention to exclude Hwarajisis from the pm e exerutive 
only in the Central and Provincial Organisations or also from the larger 
deliberative bodies mentioned above? 

Handed to Maulana Mahomed AU ai Allahabad nn lh-7-I!l24. 

M. L. N. 

Prom a photostat of a typewritten copy; B,N, 9CK)2 
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(B) 


“Soonita”, 
Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, 
July 28, 1924 


Dear mauatmaji, 

'riumlss for your letter answering some of the questions I put to Maniana 
Mahomed AH. 


After I sent you my last letter enclosing a copy of the questions, I read 
in the papers that you had lost considerable weight and were suffering from 
luyuluehe and oectisional fever. Please pardon me for troubling you with the 
(lueslions in your present state of health. I would not have done so had I 
seen the papers before writing. 

I am now getting very anxious about your health. The most obvious 
thing to do is to stop all work at once ^nd take complete rest. But the mis- 
fortune is that you will not do this. AH great men have their weaknesses and 
lometimes they are more than those of ordinary men. Specially in matters 
eoneerning the care of their own persons. You recognize the fact that you are 
not physically fit for the work you have undertaken and yet vwU not do the 
one thing which everybody including yourself knows has to be done to restore 
you to your normal state of health! I do not know any name for that other 
than national misfortune. 

I shall be perfectly fran with you even at the risk of offending yoiu 


Let me tell you plainly that the kind of work you are doing at present can 
very well wait and that the nation will not be in the least poorer if it is not 
done at all and if in its place we have our Gandhi restored to health and 


vigour at the end of say a month or even two months. I should cut you off 
from all communication with India for a time and send you out in the open 
sea for a fairly long cruise without any land being in sight for six weeks. The 
least that you can do is to take a trip to see Ceylon where you will have 
an entire change of surroundings. Your dak should await you at the Ashram 
during your absence. But it is useless to go on writing in this strain. I am 
afraid I can make no impression on you and there is nothing for us but to 
resign ourselves to whatever the future has in store for us. I have however 
made up my mind about one thing and that is that I wdl not be a 
erimmis in the suicide you are committing by troublmg you with any er 
correspondence or talk about any work however urgent it may be until you 
have very considerably improved your health. „ , ^ ^ 

Yow postcard* must be awaiting my return to Afiahabad. ^ 8^ 
back day after tomorrow night. I should have run up to Sabarmati for a day 


» This is not available, 
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if I thought r could b<; of uuy uw' w1ui(<‘v(T. Hut ! cx|n*t't tH> gtHnl to (huuc 
out of my visit and luiv(^ th<a*dorc given up th<‘ idea. laM me Imwevrr ask 
you a question. Would you ptU mt? dowfi uh luail if I wvtv lo ask you lo 
spend «a few weeks on tin* bank of th(‘ (hiugcH some {ivc lutlen otU of Allahul)ad 
at a gardc^uhouse b<*longing to a fri<‘iid of mine which is at my entire disposal? 
This is th(^ only aIUJi’nativ(t to your going out to sea that I v\%u flunk of for the 
benefit of ycHir health. 


From a photostat of a Iiamlwritteu copy; S*N. iHH)! 


Tuufs 

MtrritAt. Nkiiuu 
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Ltd., Calcutta, 1953. 

Lttla Lajpat Rai: Jivani (Hindi): Ed. Algurai Shastri, Lok Sevak 
Mandal, New Delhi, 1957. 

{The) Leader: English daily published from Allahabad. 

{Tim) Manuscript op Mahadev Desai’s Diary: Kept in Swarajya 
Ashram, Bardoli. 

Narasinkaraoni Rojnishi (Gujarati): Narasinharao Bholanath 
Divetia, Gujarat Vidyasabha, Ahmedabad. 

Navajivan (1919-1931); Gujarati weekly (with occasional bi- 
weekly issues) edited by Gandhiji and published from 
Ahmedabad; first issued on September 7, 1919. It was con- 
verted from Navajivan one Satya, Gujarati monthly (1915-1919). 
Also issued in Hindi from August 19, 1921. 

Sabarmati Sanorahalaya: Library and records containing 
documents relating to Gandhiji’s South African period and 
Indian period up to 1933; vide Vol. I, p. 349-50. 

{The) Story of My Life, Vol. 11: M. R. Jayakar, Asia Publishing 
House, Bombay, 959. 

The Times of India: English daily published from Bombay since 
1883 and, later, simultaneously from Delhi. 
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The Voice of Freedom", lid. K. M. runikkar ami A. 1‘s‘rshad. 

Tounii India (1918«l!):n) : linglisli wc<‘kly louudrtl hy jaiiinadus 
Dwarkaclas at Bombay; IVom May 7, 1919, publislu'd bi-wc<'k- 
ly under Gandhiji’s supervision; IVom October l9liJ, ksticd 
as a weekly from Alimedal)iid with Gaiulhiji its Kditor. 



CHRONOLOGf 

{May 8, 1924 — August 15, 1924) 

May l(). (liiiidhiji held discussions with representatives of Vykom 
Sutyagniha Committee. 

May 17: Discussions on Vykom satyagraha continued. 

(Jandhiji gave interview to The Hindu on Vykom satyawaha 
Council-entry. 

M:^ IS: In first public appearance after release from jail, presi- 
detl over Buddha Jayanti celebrations in Bombay. 

May 20: Discussions with Vykom Satyagraha Committee repre- 
sentatives concluded. 

May 22: Gandhiji and Swaraj Party leaders issued separate state- 
ments on Council-entry. 

Mny 2S: Gandhiji left Bombay for Ahmedabad. 

May 29: Returned to Satyagraha Ashram after absence of 26 
months. 

Toung India article analysed Hindu-Muslim tension: its cause 
and cure. 

May 30: Gandhiji gave interview to Swatantrya of Nagpur on 
Hindu-Muslim question. 

May 31: Gave interview to Associated Press of India. 

June 3: In interview to Swatantiya, dwelt on code of non-violence 
and communal disputes in Nagpur. 

June 5: In interview to The Times of India, eicpressed his view of 
Bengal Provincial Conference’s resolution on Gopinath Saha. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer awarded damages with costs, in 
O’Dwyer-Nair case. 

June 8: Gandhiji gave interview to The Hindu, on Swarajists’ 
programme, Hindu-Muslim tension, and impending A.I.G.C. 
session. 

June 10: Delivered annual address at Gujarat Vidyapith. 

June 11: Sent message to Saurashtra Rajput Conference. 

June 19: Published in Toung India four resolutions which he pro- 
posed to move at A.I.C.C. meeting. 

June 24: Gave interview to Associated Press of India. 

Jme 27: Moved first of his four resolutions at A.I.C.G. session 
at Ahmedabad. 
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June 28: Addressed AJ.C.G. on the wxKnul <lay of its session. 

June 20: Moved his second and tliird resolutions at A.!. (1.(1. 

June 30: Spoke at informal meeting, after eonclusion of A. 1. (1,(1. 
session. 

July 1: Convoyed his impressions of A. I. (1,(1. in interview to A.sso- 
ciated Press of India. 

July 3: Made in Youiift India retrosjieetive study of A.l.O.C. 
proceedings. 

July 11: Addressed (Jujaral Provincial Congress Committee. 

July 13: Communal riots reported from Nagpur. 

July 15: Communal riots broke out in Di'lhi. 

Sarojini Naidu called on Gtmdhiji at .Sabarmati. 

July 17: Totuifi India article gave analysis of ‘an appeiil to the 
nation’ issued by 1). C. Chatterji and others. 

End of July: Devastating Hoods in Mtilabar. 

August 1: Gaudhiji presided over Ahmc'dabad ConliTcnce of 
Teachers of National Schools in Gujiirat. 

August 2: Addressed Conference on resolutions before it. 

August 7: Gave interview to Astiociated Press of Indi.i on eriticism 
of his attitude to Malabar liood*relief, 

August 8: Spoke at Gujarat Mahavklyalaya, Alunedabatl. 

August 9: Wrote to Motilal Nehru regarding the choice of Con- 
gress president at the next ses-sion of the A.I.C.C. 

August 12: Hasrat Mohani released from jail. 

August 14: In Young hih article, Gaudhiji argue I ag.unst com- 
pulsory education. 
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